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PREFACE    TO  THE   GERMAN    EDITION 

The  aim  of  the  Second  Part  of  this  book  requires  no  exposition. 

The  laige  space  devoted  to  the  Bryophyta  receives  its  justification  in  the 
fact  that  these  plants  offer  an  easily  accessible  and  easily  cultivated  material 
for  Experimental  Organography,  and  that  they,  especially  the  Hepaticae, 
show  particularly  clearly  how  by  different  paths  complex  configuration  has 
been  reached  from  simple  beginnings.  Earlier  accounts  of  these  plants  ^ 
have  dealt  with  them  almost  exclusively  from  the  purely  formal  standpoint, 
and  in  this  offer  a  contrast  with  the  work  of  the  great  bryologist  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Hedwig,  who  was  untrammelled  by  the  limiting  concept 
that  has  attached  to  the  terms  'Morphology'  and  ' Physiolc^ '.'  How 
incomplete  is  our  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  life  of  this  group  is 
everywhere  apparent. 

To  give  a  comprehensive  exposition  is  always  a  forbidding  task ;  I  hope 
that  my  readers  will  not  consider  the  many  new  results  of  investigation ' 
and  the  interpretations  that  are  given  in  this  book  as  a  '  crambe  biscocta/ 
and  that  what  I  have  said  may  lead  to  new  investigations. 

To  prevent  misunderstanding  I  may  say  that  teleological  expressions 
are  only  used  for  shortness.  My  position  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
adaptations  is  fully  set  forth  elsewhere^. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  Bryophyta,  is  at  present  in  great  confusion. 
In  respect  of  it  I  adopt  a  conservative  attitude,  and  regard  as  a  nuisance 
the  practice  of  changing  plant-names  which  have  been  long  in  use  and 
appear  in  fundamental  works  like  those  of  Hofmeister  and  Leitgeb  purely 
on  the  ground  of  a  shadowy  priority.  Fortunately  the  practice  appears 
to  have  over-reached  itself. 

K.  GOEBEL. 

Ambach,  1898^ 

'  The  most  complete  account  of  the  Gronp  is  that  of  Douglas  CampbeU,  The  Structure  and 
Development  of  the  Moiaes  and  Ferns,  London  and  New  York,  1895.    This  book  is  full  of  details 
of  mimite  anatomj  obtained  by  microtome-methods,  and  is  specially  valuable  because  of  the  records 
of  the  anthoi^s  own  rewarches. 

'  CompeLXCf  for  example,  the  Pre&ce  of  his  '  Descriptio  et  adumbratio  microscopica-analytica 
nniscomm  frondosorum,'  where  he  gives  firee  expression  to  his  teleological  instincts.  N^lecting  the 
pliysioo-tbeological  tone  of  the  work  we  find  that  a  separation  of  form  and  function  was  to  the 

'  I  wish  here  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  for  material  for  these  investigations  to  Dr.  £.  Levier 
ofFUxeooe  and  F.  Stephanl  of  Leipzig. 
«  Set  an  address  by  me, '  Uber  Studium  und  Auffassnng  der  Anfigosungserschehinngen  bei  Fflanzen,' 

*  The  year  of  publication  of  the  First  Section  of  this  Second  Fart    The  last  section  appeared 
m  j<fot. 


PREFATORY    NOTE    TO    THE 
ENGLISH    EDITION 

The  reasons  for  this  translation  are  given  in  the  Preface  to  the 
First  Part. 

In  preparing  for  English  readers  this  Special  Part  of  Professor  Goebel's 
book,  which  abounds  in  facts  and  interesting  interpretations,  titles  have 
been  prefixed  to  the  paragraphs,  and  to  them  a  key  will  be  found  in  the 
extended  Table  of  Contents.  By  this,  and  by  the  Index,  it  is  hoped  that 
reference  to  the  book  will  be  facilitated. 

Professor  Goebel  has  read  all  the  proof-sheets,  and  has  modified  the 
text  in  several  places,  and  added  additional  notes.  The  paragraphs  upon 
germination  of  microspores  (p.  612)  have  been  rewritten,  and  new  figures 
have  been  introduced. 

On  the  title-p£^e  of  and  throughout  the  First  Part  the  word  Sper- 
maphyta  was  used  in  conformity  with  custom.  In  this  Second  Part  the 
word  appears  in  the  more  correct  form  of  Spermophyta. 

I  should  have  preferred  in  the  translation  to  restrict  the  term  *  flower ' 
to  its  established  signification  of  that  sporangiferous  shoot  which  is  found 
in  flowering-plants.  The  extension  of  the  term  in  the  text  to  the 
Pteridophyta — adopted  also  by  some  English  writers — ^is  apt  to  lead  to 
ambiguity,  and  encourages  other  loose  expressions  such  as  '  seed '  of  ferns. 
A  change  in  the  direction  I  have  indicated  would  have  involved,  however, 
in  default  of  another  general  term  in  use  by  which  to  designate  the 
sporangiferous  shoot  of  Pteridophyta  and  Spermophyta,  so  many  modifica- 
tions in  the  text  as  to  have  caused  me  to  transgress  the  guiding  principle 
of  the  translation — to  produce  the  work  as  nearly  as  possible  as  minted 
by  the  author. 

I.  B.  B. 

Edinburgh,  1905. 
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INTRODUCTION 

I  HAVE  endeavoured  in  the  general  part  of  this  work  to  depict  in  some 
examples  the  general  relationships  of  the  formation  of  organs  in  plants ; 
I  have  now  in  this  special  part  to  describe  these  relationships  in  the  several 
groups  with  more  detail.  Various  considerations,  especially  those  of  space, 
compel  me  to  restrict  my  attention  to  the  groups  which  fall  within  the 
limited  scope  of  this  book,  namely,  the  Archegoniatae  and  Spermophyta. 

In  conformity  with  general  usage,  I  include  amongst  the  Archegoniatae 
the  Bryoph3^a  and  the  Pteridophyta.  We  might  directly  link  on  to  these 
the  Gymnospermae^  whose  relations  to  the  heterosporous  Pteridophyta 
have  been  proved  in  recent  times  to  be  very  close  by  the  discovery  of 
spermatozoids  in  the  Cycadaceae,  with  which  group  perhaps  other  forms  will 
have  to  be  reckoned  ;  but  the  combination  of  groups  between  which  actual 
connecting  members  are  not  known  must  always  be  a  matter  of  con- 
venience, and  I  have  therefore  preferred  to  keep  together  under  the  term 
Spermophyta  the  whole  of  the  plants  that  produce  seed.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  remember  that  the  chief  classes  of  Spermoph}^  embrace 
lines  of  development  as  different  as  are  those  of  the  groups  Pteridophyta 
and  Bryophyta  which  make  up  the  Archegoniatae. 

When  we  compare  any  one  of  the  natural  series  of  these  groups  in  their 
difierent  members,  the  first  question  that  arises  is,  what  is  the  relationship 
between  formation  of  organs  and  adaptation?     In  other  words^  are  the 
specific  marks  which  separate  from  one  another  the  several  species,  genera, 
and  so  forth,  within  one  series,  of  a  purely  adaptive  nature  as  the  extreme 
disciples  of  the  '  natural  selection '  school  hold,  or  are  the  specific  and  the 
adaptive  marks  separable  ?     In  my  opinion  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
latter  is  the  case.    The  formation  of  organs  must  naturally  always  stand 
in  conformity  with  the  furtherance  of  life,  but  the  special  stamp  it  bears  in 
each  group,  in  spite  of  all  differences  in  the  individual  adaptive  configura- 
tion   shows  that  the  Mnner  constitution,'  if  we  may  use  this  expression 
which  cloaks  our  ignorance,  plays  the  chief  part ;  were  it  not  so  the  pro- 
/oseness  of  the  formation  of  organs  could  not  be  understood.    What  special 
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advantage  should  it  bring  to  the  Anthoceroteae  that  their  chloroplasts 
possess  pyrenoids  which  are  not  seen  in  other  Hepaticae?  Or,  that  the 
mucilage  which  protects  their  apical  region  arises  in  mucilage-slits 
instead  of  in  club-shaped  papillae?  Or,  that  their  sporogonia  are  not 
stalked  ?  Or,  that  their  sporogenous  layer  is  laid  down  in  a  way  different 
from  that  in  other  Hepaticae?  Or,  that  their  arch^onia  are  always 
embedded,  and  their  antheridia  are  developed  in  pits?  All  these  are 
specific  characters  which  cannot  be  reckoned  as  adaptations.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  production  of  water-sacs  by  species  of  Dendroceros,  after  the 
fashion  of  Metzgeria  saccata  and  other  forms,  is  an  adaptation ;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  arrangements  for  collecting  water  which  Anthoceros 
exhibits  in  common  with  many  other  Hepaticae ;  and  also  of  the  tubers 
which  some  species  of  Anthoceros  produce,  as  do  the  prothalli  of  Ano- 
gramme  amongst  the  Filices.  Many  other  examples  in  this  and  in  other 
series  might  be  given. 

Seeing  that  the  phenomena  of  adaptation  repeat  themselves  in  different 
groups  in  like  manner,  they  naturally  must  appear  more  conspicuously  in 
the  First  Fart  of  this  book  than  they  can  in  this  Special  Part.  The 
appearance  of  characters  of  adaptation,  everywhere  or  almost  everywhere 
in  a  group,  in  all  its  members,  for  example  the  structure  of  the  thallus 
in  the  Marchantieae,  must  be  considered  rather  as  an  accidental  concurrence 
with  the  specific  marks — a  conformity  which  we  can  understand  if  we 
assume  that  the  adaptation  is  a  very  old  one,  that  is  to  say,  it  took  place 
before  the  separation  of  the  group  into  isolated  forms  which  developed  in 
different  directions. 

The  structure  of  the  sexual  organs  and  an  abrupt  alternation  of  genera- 
tions are  characteristic  of  the  Archegoniatae.  The  name  is  based  upon  the 
structure  of  the  female  sexual  organ,  which  throughout  the  whole  group 
has  an  essentially  similar  construction  in  its  mature  state.  The  antheridium 
is  a  cellular  body  provided  with  an  envelope  if  it  is  not  sunk  in  other 
tissue,  and  this  envelope  almost  always  consists  of  one  layer  of  cells.  The 
archegonium  is  flask-shaped  and  encloses  a  single  egg  which  is  fertilized 
by  the  spermatozoids — male  elements  swimming  freely  in  water,  and  of 
characteristic  configuration  and  special  origin.  The  elongated  configuration 
of  these  is  probably  an  adaptation  which  fits  them  to  penetrate  the 
mucilage  investing  the  egg^.  The  pecuh'ar  transformation  of  the  cells 
which  leads  to  the  formation  of  the  spermatozoids  finds  its  counterpart,  so 
far  as  is  yet  known,  only  in  the  Characeae.  I  cannot,  however,  go  further 
into  that  subject  here. 

Experience  has  shown  us  that  the  nature  of  the  sexual  organs  is  of  quite 
special  importance  for  the  characterization  of  the  groups  we  are  dealing 


^  We  find  them  in  Volrocineae.    See  Part  I,  p.  a8,  Fig.  4. 
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with,  and  we  must  therefore  ask  in  the  first  place  whether  there  is  to  be 
found  in  their  structure  any  indication  of  a  common  line  of  genetic  con- 
nexion. The  more  recent  investigations  into  the  history  of  development  of 
these  organs  have  in  the  main  neglected  the  mature  stage ;  yet  the  manner 
in  which,  for  example,  the  antheridia  open  in  the  Bryophjrta  is  of  no  less 
importance  than  is  the  succession  of  cell-divisions. 

It  would  be  instructive  to  give  a  comparative  account  here  of  the 
structure  and  of  the  development  of  the  sexual  organs  of  all  the  Arche- 
g^oniatae,  but  for  the  reasons  stated  we  must  discuss  these  organs  separately 
in  the  two  archegoniate  groups — Bryophyta  and  Pteridophyta. 

In  the  following  pages  our  subject  is  dealt  with  in  the  two  sections ; — 
I.    Bryoph)rta. 
II.    Pteridophyta  and  Spermophyta. 
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It  has  been  customary  from  of  old  to  subdivide  the  Bryophyta  or 
Muscineae  into  the  two  classes  of  the  Hepaticae  or  liverworts  and  the 
Musci  or  mosses^.  Each  class  embraces  a  number  of  series  which  are 
in  part  sharply  separated  from  one  another ;  at  the  same  time  they  have 
so  much  in  common  that  their  combination  even  to-day  appears  still  useful. 
Between  Hepaticae  and  Musci  there  are  no  transition- forms,  as  there  are 
none  between  Bryophyta  and  Pteridophyta ;  and  as  there  never  were  such 
transitions'  their  absence  is  not  caused  by  their  having  died  out.  If  the 
development  proceeded  from  very  simple  nearly  related  forms  in  definite 
and  divergent  directions  we  ought  always  to  find  a  partial  correspondence 
only  in  the  simplest  forms,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  find  these,  as  will  be 
shown  in  the  following  pages.  All  of  the  speculations  upon  the  relationship 
between  the  Hepaticae  and  Musci,  Bryophyta  and  Pteridophyta,  and  other 
groups,  which  are  based  upon  the  highly  developed  Archegoniatae  are 
therefore  products  of  fancy ;  they  spring  from  the  tendency  of  our  imagiila- 
tion  to  assume  connexions  even  where  they  are  not  directly  proved,  but 
they  have  no  sufficient  support  in  the  &cts  of  experience,  and  their  sole 
value  lies  in  the  new  points  of  discussion  they  create. 

The  two  groups  of  the  Bryophyta  behave  quite  difTerently  in  the 
formation  of  their  vegetative  organs.  Everywhere  in  the  Musci  we  find 
one  and  the  same  type  of  differentiation  of  the  members  of  the  vegetative 
body — ^that  of  the  leafy  stem.  In  the  Hepaticae  there  is  much  greater 
variety  :->  starting  from  simple  thallose  forms  which  in  their  differentiation 
of  members  are  far  behind  many  of  the  Thallophyta,  for  example 
Satgassum,  we  have  a  rich  variety  in  the  construction  of  the  vegetative 
body  and  its  adaptation  to  external  relationships.  We  gain  the  impression 
that  the  Hepaticae,  apart  from  the  Anthoceroteae,  are  a  younger  group, 


^  It  was  Hedwig  (Theoria  geDerationb  et  fructificationis  plantanim  cryptogamicanxm  Lionaei, 

175^)  who,  I  believe,  framed  this  dassification.     He  divided  (p.  119)  the  Musci  into 

[,'  including  those  whose  sporangium  usually  has  a  lid,  and  *  Hepatid/  including  those 

whose  qwnmgiuin  has  no  lid,  but  opens  by  longitudinal  valves.    Micheli  originally  gave  the  name 

'  Hepatica '  to  Fqgatella  conica  on  account  of  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  lobes  of  the  liver. 

Lmaaens  bad  placed  Jungeimannia  and  Marchantia  amongst  the  Algae. 

*  See  Part  I,  p.  19- 
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still  in  a  condition  of  flux,  as  compared  with  the  older  more  fixed  Musci. 
This  is,  however,  a  purely  subjective  representation,  as  the  facts  of 
Palaeontology  leave  us  completely  in  the  dark.  The  soft  Hepaticae 
especially  are  but  little  favourable  to  preservation  as  fossils,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  many  of  the  impressions  which  are  described 
as  'Algae'  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  thallose  Hepaticae. 

The  structure  of  the  sexual  organs  on  the  other  hand  supplies,  as  has 
been  already  indicated,  a  resemblance  between  the  groups,  and  this,  when 
we  consider  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  theory  of  descent,  appears  to 
be  an  inherited  portion  from  common  ancestors.  In  other  words,  if  we 
assume  a  descent  in  general  it  follows  that  the  vegetative  organs  must  have 
been  greatly  changed  in  different  directions,  whilst  the  sexual  organs  have 
altered  but  little.  It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  endeavours  to  refer  back 
the  sexual  organs  to  parts  of  the  vegetative  body^  must  be  futile. 
Further,  the  construction  of  the  sexual  organs  is  not  the  same  in  all 
Archegoniatae,  but  is  rather  characteristic  in  the  individual  groups,  yet 
does  not  always  exhibit  quite  constant  differences.  The  development  of  the 
archegonia  in  the  Bryophyta  is  everywhere  different  from  that  in  the  Pteri- 
dophyta,  and  the  explanation  of  this  is,  as  I  tried  to  show  long  ago,  that  these 
two  complex  groups  have  from  a  very  early  time  developed  in  divei^ing 
directions,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  prove  a  direct  aflinity. 

An  exposition  of  cytological  relationships  is  not  within  the  plan  of  this 
book.  I  may  merely  mention  that  Farmer  ^  found  in  the  dividing  nuclei 
of  the  sexual  generation  of  Blyttia  (Pallavicinia)  decipiens,/^r  chromosomes, 
whilst  in  the  asexual  generation  derived  from  the  fertilized  egg  there  are 
eight.  The  sporocytes  on  the  other  hand  show  in  division  only  four 
chromosomes — a  reduction  to  one  half  It  is  probable  that  this  difference 
in  the  nuclei  of  the  sexual  and  asexual  generations  exists  also  in  other 
Bryophyta^  and  Arch^oniatae.  From  many  points  of  view  this  is  an 
important  difference,  and  it  is  to  be  wished  that  it  will  receive  ere  long  full 
elucidation. 

In  what  immediately  follows,  the  grosser  relationships  of  configuration 
and  the  structure  of  the  sexual  organs  of  the  Bryophyta  are  shortly 
described. 

*  With  the  morphologicftl  valne  of '  caulomes '  or  '  trichomes,'  see  Part  I,  p.  17. 
'  Farmer,  Studies  in  Hepaticae:    On  PallaTidnia  decipiens,  Mitt.,  in  Annals  of  Botany,  riii 
(1894),  P-  35. 
>  Fanner  has  already  proved  this  in  Pellia  epiphylla.    See  Annals  of  Botany,  ix  (1895),  p.  488. 
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1.     THE  ANTHERIDIUM. 

I.  Structure  and  Position.  The  mature  antheridium  has  the 
same  essential  structure  in  Hepaticae  and  Musci.  The  special  body  of  the 
antberidium  is  seated  upon  a  stalk  (Fig,  3),  the  length  of  which  varies  in 
evident  connexion  with  the  relationships  of  life  of  the  plant  It  is  short 
in  the  antheridia  of  the  Hepaticae  if  they  are  sunk  in  pits,  and  then,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  mouth  of  the  pit  supplies  frequently  a  mechanbm  for  the 
ejection  of  the  spermatozoids ;  it  is  long  in  Musci,  where  the  antheridia  are 
not  closely  enveloped  by  leaves  but  stand  more  or  less  exposed  and  pro- 
tected only  by  paraphyses.     Relatively  long  stalks  are  found  in  antheridia. 


Y'fP^ 


Fig.  I.    MuchantB  polTmoqili*.     ^,  antheridiani  iriib  Fia  i.    Pliucum  eupidumn.     SUv   la 

iiiBeiIi(E-p>pilUe. A «( It* boK.   £^  HcnuiisDidi.  A,m%-  loDgitndinilKction.  ^leava;  Apumi^TMB; 

nifiedqu.    A  muBiGedfioo.    After  Stiubarnr.  nr.aichqnBiiiuo:  aH.uilhaidinin.  UuniiGed 

«.    After  Hofmditcr.    Lehrb. 

which  stand  in  the  axils  of  leaves  as  in  the  acrogynous  Hepaticae,  and  there 
they  secure  that  the  contents  of  the  antheridium  do  not  remain  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves  when  they  are  discharged.  We  find  similar  relationships 
amongst  the  Musci  in  the  antheridia  of  Buxbaumia  (Fig.  105),  where  they 
are  enclosed  in  an  envelope  like  a  mussel-shell  and  superficially  resemble  the 
antheridia  of  Hepaticae.  The  configuration  of  the  body  of  the  antheridium 
is  connected  also  with  the  distribution  of  the  spermatozoids.  The  deeply 
sunk  antheridia  of  the  series  of  the  Marchantiaceae  and  those  of  Monoclea 
are  club-shaped,  whilst  they  have  a  more  spherical  form  when  they  occupy 
a  more  exposed  position,  as  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  Musci. 

The  body  of  the  antheridium  is  composed  of  a  wall  investing  a  mass 
of  spermatocytes.     The  spermatozoids '  are  always  biciliate  (Fig.  1).    The 

'  These  were  lint  docribed  ia  FoHonbiODia  pmilU  by  Schmldel,  Icones  pluitamm,  Notim- 
bergae,  1747. 
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wall,  which  originally  possesses  chlorophyll,  frequently  shows  in  Hepaticae, 
such  as  Sphaerocarpus,  Fossonibronia,  Anthoceros,  and  in  many  Musci 
abundant  chronioplasts  which  give  it  a  reddish  or  yellow-brown  appearance, 
and  we  might  with  Stahl  conjecture  that  this  colouration  promotes  an 
increase  of  warmth  to  the  antheridium.  In  support  of  the  view  that  the 
colouration  of  the  wall  has  a  biological  significance  I  may  point  out  that  in 
Sphaerocarpus  the  sac-like  envelope  in  which  the  antheridia  are  enclosed 
has  a  reddish  colour,  and  in  Pellia  the  walls  of  the  shallow  pits  inthethallus 
in  which  the  antheridia  are  sunk  is  coloured  frequently  violet.  The  pits  for 
the  antheridia  in  Marchantia  also  are  coloured  violet.  The  wall  of  the 
antheridium  is  covered  with  a  cuticle  which  is  thicker  in  those  which  are 
exposed  than  in  those  which  are  in  pits. 

2.  Opening  of  the  Antheridium  and  discharge  of  the  Sper- 

MATOZOIDS.  The  method  in  which  the  antheridia  discharge  their  sper- 
matozoids  has  not  been  much  referred  to  in  recent  literature.  If  a  ripe 
antheridium  be  touched  with  a  drop  of  water  it  opens  instantaneously  and 
the  spermatozoids  are  at  once  placed  in  favourable  conditions.  It  has  been 
commonly  assumed  that  the  wall  of  the  antheridium  is  gradually  ruptured 
at  the  apex  through  the  pressure  of  its  swelling  contents  ^  which  then  issue 
from  it.  I  have  satisfied  myself,  however,  by  the  examination  of  a  large 
number  of  antheridia  of  both  Hepaticae  and  Musci  that  the  wall  plays  an 
active  part  in  the  opening  of  the  antheridium  '.  In  most  cases  this  is  brought 
about  by  the  same  means  as  are  employed  in  the  annulus  for  the  opening 
of  the  capsules  of  many  Musci — a  deposition  of  mucilage  takes  place  in 
the  cells,  and  this  by  its  increase  in  volume  through  the  absorption  of  water 
causes  the  dehiscence.  So  far  as  my  investigations  show  there  appear  to  be 
two  types  of  opening  in  the  antheridium  of  Bryophyta  : — 

(i)  One  cell  or  a  sharply  limited  group  of  cells  at  the  apex  of  the 
antheridium  takes  part  in  the  opening ;  this  cell  or  group  of  cells  may  be 
called  the  opening  cap.  This  type  occurs  in  the  Musci  with  the  exception 
of  Sphagnum. 

(a)  No  such  limitation  of  the  cells  concerned  in  the  opening  is  found, 
but  a  large  number  of  cells  of  the  wall  take  part  in  it.  This  type  is  found 
in  the  Hepaticae  and  in  Sphagnum. 

I  shall  now  describe  shortly  a  few  examples  of  the  opening  of 
antheridia. 

{a)  Hepaticae.  The  opening  of  the  antheridium  of  the  Junger- 
manniaceae  is  brought  about  in  the  same  way  in  all  cases  so  far  as  we 
know.  A  deposition  of  mucilage  takes  place  in  the  outside  wall  of  the  cells 
forming  its  wall,  especially  in  the  upper  part  of  the  antheridium.     The 


'  The  wall  of  the  spermatocytes  becomes  mndlage  at  a  relatively  early  period. 
'  Goebel,  tiber  den  OflhuDgsmechanismtis  der  Moos-antheridieo,  in  Annales  du  Jardin  botanique 
de  Bnitenzoig,  Supplement  II  (1898).    The  literature  is  dted  here. 
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swelling  of  this  mucilage  stretches  the  cuticle,  which  finally  splits. 
Frequently  the  cells  of  the  wall  separate  from  one  another  and  curve  in 
a  direction  the  reverse  of  their  original  curvature  {Fig.  5,  5).  I  have 
never  observed  that  they  act  as  '  ejaculatores  seminis '  as  Gottsche  sug- 
gested '.  They  may,  however,  remain  in  connexion  with  one  another 
except  at  the  point  of  splitting.  In  the  series  of  Marchantiaceae  I  noticed 
a  very  great  increase  in  the  radial  diameter  of  the  cells  of  the  wall  of 
the  ripe  antheridiuoi,  which  is  here  in  a  deep  pit.  In  this  case  we  have 
not  to  consider  the  tension  induced  by  the  cuticle  of  the  antheridium, 
but  that  caused  by  the  wall  of  the  pit  in  which  the  antheridium  is  seated. 
The  mouth  of  the  pit  is  in  many  forms  of  this  series  raised  above  the 
surface  as  a  projecting  point,  and  this  in  my  opinion  has  the  same  use 
as  the  nozzle  of  a  syringe,  and  the  wall  of  the  antheridium  acts  like  that 
of  the  india-rubber  ball  of  a  hand-spray.    The  emptying  of  the  antheridium 


-icnom,  liiiip^icaaiiiiicniiiiiiii!  UKopuiBE  iiiD  RCUDn.    j,  i^iuuntict 
lon^ttadinal  Kciioii  (  ibe  celb  a(  iKe  apains  cap  irc  marliEd  by  the 


may  also  take  place  gradually,  and  drops  containing  spermatozoids  are 
dien  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  pits,  whence  they  can  be  either  washed 
away  or  removed  by  small  animals.  The  pit  has  then  a  definite  function 
to  perform  in  the  ejection  of  the  spermatozoids,  and  is  not  merely  concerned 
with  the  protection  of  the  antheridium*.  We  have  as  yet  no  certain 
knowledge  of  the  method  by  which  water  gets  from  the  outside  into  the 
narrow  pits  of  the  antheridiophore  of  Marchantia.  Perhaps  the  mucilage 
which  is  formed  in  the  pits  by  special  mucilage-papillae  (Fig.  i,A,p), 
and  which  accumulates  at  the  mouth  of  the  pits  and  so  acts  as  a  protection 
against  dryness,  may  also  act  as  an  absorbent  of  water, 

{b)  HnsoL     Funaria,  Mnium,  Catharinea,  Polytrichum,  were  examined 
(Ffe*  3)-     The  process  in  all  cases  is  the  same  excepting  that  the  number 

<  Wlien  an  Cfcdion  of  the  content!  of  th«  antheridiiim  occdis,  as  in  FnillMiia,  it  it  the  Hidden 
cODtncdoa  of  the  prerionily  itretcbed  wall  of  the  antheridinm  whidi  e>a*a  thii. 

*  In  the  Antboctroleae  the  antheridU  aie  laid  down  In  intercellQlai  space*  of  which  the  covering  vi 
tttbteqaaiAy  destrojed ;  the  pnitectioD  of  the  aatheridii  ii  in  thJi  cMe  the  only  fnnctioo  of  the  pit. 
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of  cells  in  the  opening  cap  difTers ;  in  Funan'a  there  may  be  one  or  two,  in 
the  others  there  may  be  more.  The  cap  appears  in  water  like  a  clear 
vesicle,  as  it  was  described  and  figured  by  Hedwig.  The  cuticle  becomes 
greatly  stretched  and  the  cells  of  the  opening  cap  suddenly  burst  and  their 
contents  pass  either  at  first  inwards  to  be  subsequently  dischat^ed  with  the 
contents  of  the  antheridium  when  the  cuticle  ruptures  at  the  apex,  or  are 
discbargred  outwards  at  once  if  the  cuticle  at  the  apex  ruptures  earlier.  In 
all  cases  a  narrow  opening  only  is  formed  which  is  bounded  by  the  remains 
of  the  cells  of  the  opening  cap  (Fig.  3,  2),  and  through  this  channel  the 
slimy  contents  of  the  antheridium  slowly  pass  out.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  contraction  of  the  previously  stretched  wall  of  the  antheridium  aids 


X 


Fio.  4.  Mooodu  diJaiata.  /,  //,  vonnE  untheridnini  in  ■  pit  of  ibc  ihalliu.  ///.  femilc  plaat  in  lo»i. 
tudintl  Hctjon  ■howinglhc  Inception  ofjinnfan-hegonU  in  a  pit  behiad  the  apel.  Dmrnby  Rag«frDm  mftteml 
csQectcd  bj  mc  on  thcXordUleru  of  the  tout  of  VenenulB. 

their  pass^e,  but  at  the  same  time  their  swelling  into  the  form  of  a  sausage 
is  an  important  factor.  The  spermatozoids  disperse  afterwards  when  the 
mucilage  in  which  they  are  embedded  becomes  more  fluid. 

3.  Development  of  the  Antheridium.  As  we  have  such  charac- 
teristic differences  in  the  structure  of  the  mature  antheridium  in  the  two 
classes  of  the  Bryophyta  it  is  not  surprising  that  differences  show  them- 
selves also  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  built  up  out  of  cells.  Are  these 
differences  then  of  systematic  significance,  and  if  so  to  what  extent  ?  We 
may  say  generally  that  they  are  of  importance  and  the  chief  facts  may  be 
shortly  stated  here. 

(a)  Hepatioae'.  Two  types  are  exhibited,  but  they  are  connected  b^ 
intennediate  links: — 

'  Se«  Ldlgeb,  UntenochnngeD  iiber  die  Lebeimoose,  i-vi,  Graz,  i8;4-iS8i ;  Salter,  Bdtnee 
XKt  Entwicklnngsgeschichte  dm  L«bermoosuitfaeridiiuni,  in  SiUnngsbeiichte  der  Wiener  Akadeinie, 
Ixiiri  (iSSi);  Douglu  Cimpbetl,  The  Stnictare  and  Development  of  the  Mosses  and  Ferot, 
London,  1895.    In  this  book  the  older  literBtorc  is  ciled. 
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1 .  Constrnction  by  formation  of  transverse  disks  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
club-shaped  antheridia  in  Riccieae  and  Marchantieae  and  of  those  of  Monoclea. 

This  is  the  more  primitive  type,  inasmuch  as  a  separation  of  the  wall  from  the 
inner  cells  of  the  antheridium  takes  place  at  a  late  period.  Many  tiers  of  cells 
arise,  the  lowermost  of  which  goes  to  form  the  stalk  (Fig.  4,  /,  //),  and  each  tier 
becomes  divided  into  quadrants  and  then  the  separation  of  the  wall  from  the  inner 
cells  appears.  We  do  not  know  what  is  the  significance  of  the  beak-like  prolongation 
which  is  found  in  the  antheridium  of  Corsinia. 

2.  Construction  through  growth  in  every  direction  as  it  is  seen  in  the  spherical 
antheridia  of  Jungermanniaceae  and  Anthoceroteae. 

Sphaerocarpus  may  be  first  mentioned  as  it  shows  a  transition  from  the  first  to 
the  second  type  (Fig.  5,  i,  2).  The  mother-cell  of  the  antheridium  which  has  become 
chib-like  in  form  is  divided  by  three  cross-walls  (i,  2,  3  in  Fig.  5,  i,  2) ;  the  lowermost 
cell  forms  the  stalk,  the  next  lowest  forms  the  under  portion  of  the  wall,  the  upper  two 


i         z  3 

Pig.  5.  I  to  j^  diagrams  Ulostrative  of  the  cell-divisioa  in  the  formation  of  the  antheridium  of  Hepaticae. 
I  and  a,  Sphaerocar|ms  terraAiit.  3,  view  from  above  of  the  apex  of  a  jonng  antheridiam  of  one  of  the  ^vrnf^tt- 
manniaoeae.  4,  diaifTammatic  representation  of  an  antheridiam  of  an  acrogynoos  |angermannia  in  longitadtnal 
secdoo.  5.  BIyttia  LrjFelli.  Cell  from  the  wall  of  an  opened  antheridiam.  The  aide  which  is  now  concave  was 
oqgiaallj  the  convex  oater  side.    Higlilj  magnified. 

cells  divide  into  quadrants  and  make  the  body  of  the  antheridium.  In  the  other 
Jungermanniaceae  the  body  of  the  antheridium  usually  is  derived  from  one  transverse 
disk.  This  commonly  divides  by  a  first  longitudinal  wall  (i  in  Fig.  5,  3)  into  halves; 
two  longitudinal  walls  (2,  3  in  Fig.  5,  3)  then  cut  this  obliquely ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  inner  space  is  formed  is  shown  in  Figure  5,  3.  We  do  not  know  the 
reason  for  this  remarkable  deviation^  from  the  customary  formation  of  quadrants, 
but  it  is  not  quite  constant,  and  Leitgeb '  found  the  normal  formation  of  quadrants 
in  the  antheridium  of  Scapanieae. 

{h)  MtiBci.  The  cellular  construction  of  the  antheridia  appears  to  be  fairly 
uniform  in  this  class  so  far  as  we  as  yet  know ',  and  the  body  of  the  antheridium  is 
built  up  through  the  formation  of  a  two-sided  apical  cell  The  divisions  through 
which  the  separation  of  the  cells  of  the  wall  and  the  inner  cells  comes  about 
correspond  with  those  of  the  antheridium  in  Jungermanniaceae  (Fig.  5,  3).  In 
many  forms  the  antheridium  has  a  stalk  which  is  a  short  cell-row  in  Nanomitrium 


'  It  is  also  fomid  in  the  antheridinm  of  Mnsci. 

'  Lehgeb,  Untemchiingen  iiber  die  Lebennoose,  Gxas,  ii  (1875),  p.  43. 

'  For  an  account  of  the  divergent  type  of  Sphagnum  see  Leitgeb,  Wachstnm  des  Stammchens  nnd 
EDtwiddnng  der  Antheridien  bei  Sphagnum,  in  Sitzungsberichte  der  Wiener  Akademie,  lix,  i  (1869). 
In  my  new  the  case  of  Sphagnum  requires  further  investigation.  Its  mature  antheridium  belongs 
to  the  type  of  the  Hepaticae. 
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and  other  Phascaceae  but  a  very  long  one  in  Buxbaumia  (Fig.  105);  in  others  the 
stalk  is  a  short  cell-mass. 


2.     THE  ARCHEGONIUM. 

I.  Structure  AND  Position.   The  form  of  the  archegonium  is  every- 
where uniform  in  so  far  as  it  consists  of  a  neck  which  provides  the  path  for 
the  spermatozoids  attracted  by  a  substance  exuded  from  its  open  mouth, 
and   of  a  venter   which   contains   the  egg  (Fig.  6).     The  Anthoceroteae 
(Fig.  83,    i)    differ   from    all 
other    Bryophyta    in     havii^ 
their  archegonia  sunk  in   the 
thallus,  and  this  of  course  in- 
volves a  modiiication    in  the 
history  of  their  development 
which  in  Anthoceros  itself  ap- 
proaches in  some  measure  the 
type  of  development  which  is 
exhibited  by  the  Pteridophyta, 
The  'free'  archegonia  of 
4  the    other     Bryophyta     have 

either  no  stalk  as  in  Riccia  or 
a  stalk  (Fig.  a)  which  may  be 
short  or  long  and  is  longest  in 
some  Muscl   The  stalk,  unlike 
that  of  the  antheridium,  has  not 
merely  the  function  of  bringing 
the  neck  of  the  archegonium 
into  a  favourable  position,  but, 
where  it  is  massive,  is  destined 
to  be  of  use  to  the  embryo, 
and  after  fertilization  has  taken 
place  it   may  grow  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  (see  Fig.  119). 
The  embryo  bores  in  the  first  instance  into  the  stalk  and  may  go  no  further, 
as  in  Nanomitrium  (Fig.  120),  or,  as  in  other  forms,  it  may  penetrate  into 
the  tissue  beyond  the  stalk.     This  subject  will  be  discussed  when  the  rela- 
tionships of  the  embryo  in  Calypogeia  are  described  '. 

The  mature  archegonium  possesses  a  neck  traversed  by  a  row  of  cells,  the 
neck-canal-cells  (Fig.  6,  A,  &")  and  a  venter  enclosing  a  central  cell.  This 
central  cell  divides  by  a  transverse  wall  into  an  upper  cell,  the  ventral  canal- 
cell  (Fig.  6,  A,  k"),  and  an  under  cell,  the  e^  (Fig.  6,  A,  o) ;  these  two 


Pig.  6.  UutJuiatia  polTioocplia.  A,  ypaag  uxtic- 
nULDTn.  ^«  m&care  ATclvafoaiaEti.  CT^aTcb^jroniiinior  which 
the  cgz  hu  been  fertiliua  jud  a  plnnceJlnUr  pro^mbryo  ii 
formccT  A',  neck-canal'CqllB  alrcmdy  disQrjE^niini  ma  n  mqci- 
lafc;  W.  Tenlral  cunlccll;  a,  ^z\  /''.  peiiulh.  MagniGn) 
540.    After  Stnrinrfrer. 
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cells  are  often  equal  in  size  but  commonly  the  egg  is  the  larger.  We  do  not 
know  the  significance  of  this  division  or  whether  the  ventral  canal-cell  has 
any  definite  function  such  as  that  of  the  secretion  of  the  attractive  substance 
for  the  spermatozoids.  Hypothetically  we  may  regard  the  ventral  canal- 
cell  as  the  vestige  of  a  second  ^g,  but  we  know  nothing  definitely  about  it, 
yet  its  constant  occurrence  points  to  its  possession  of  a  physiological  r61e. 
The  neck-canal-cells  furnish  the  mucilage  which  fills  the  canal  of  the  neck 
after  the  opening  of  the  archegonium.  Their  protoplasm,  so  far  as  it 
is  not  employed  in  the  formation  of  mucilage,  dies  off,  as  does  that  of  the 
ventral  canal-cell.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  mucilage  filling  the  canal 
of  the  neck  at  first  protects  the  egg  against  contact  with  water.  This  is 
a  function  which  very  often  attaches  to  mucilage  even  where  it  lies  within 
a  cell-membrane^. 

z.  Opening  of  the  Archegonium.  The  opening  of  the  archegonium 
is  brought  about  by  the  separation  of  the  apical  cells  of  the  neck,  and  perhaps 
processes  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  case  of  the  antheridium  occur 
here  also. 


Pig.  7.  Scheme  of  the  development  of  the  archegoniam  of  the  Hepaticae.  i.  3,  and  4  tn  longitudinal  aection. 
2,  from  tlw  top.  d^  lid-cell ;  «/,  stalk-cell ;  c,  primary  central  cell ;  the  dotted  line  from  f  in  3  and  ^i  in  4  shonld 
nm  to  the  central  cell  of  the  figure ;  k^  mother-cell  of  the  neck-canal-oelb ;  Ci,  tecoodary  central  cell  which  divides 
iato  ventral  canal-oell  and  egg. 

3.  Development  of  the  Archegonium.  Passing  now  to  the 
development  of  the  arch^onium,  it  may  be  asked  if  this  conforms  in  any 
measure  with  that  of  the  antheridium.  I  have  elsewhere  shown  *  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  establish  amongst  the  lower  plants  homologies  in  the  development 
of  the  male  and  the  female  sexual  organs,  but  that  the  higher  the  differentia- 
tion the  more  do  differences  appear  from  the  beginning  in  the  construction  of 
the  two  kinds  of  sexual  organs.  In  the  Bryophyta  such  differences  exist,  but 
they  do  not  make  impossible  the  occasional  occurrence  of  malformations  * 
which  are  half  arch^onia,  half  antheridia  ;  even  as  amongst  the  Spermo- 


^  Goebel,  Pflanzenbiologische  SchildemngeD,  ii  (1893),  p.  333.  See  also  Schilling,  AnAtomisch- 
biologudhe  Untertochiingen  iiber  die  Schleimbildnng  der  Wasserpflanzen,  in  Flora,  Ixxviii  (1894), 
p.  380. 

*  See  Goebel,  Veigleichende  Entwicklnngsgeschichte  der  Pflanzenorganei  in  Schenk's  Handbnch 
der  Botanik,  iH  (1884),  p.  416. 

'  See  Lindberg,  Ofrergang  af  honorgan  till  hanorgan  hos  en  bladmofsa,  in  C)fversigt  af  Kongl. 
Veteaskaps-Akademiens  Forhandlingari  Stockholm,  1879,  ^o-  5* 
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phyU  the  appearance  of  pollen  has  been  observed  in  ovules '.  The  presence 
of  divisions  like  those  in  the  antheridium  within  the  mother-cell  of  the  arche- 
gonium  in  the  Bryineae  is  not  to  be  considered  as  indicating  a  conformity 
of  the  formation  of  the  archegonium  with  that  of  the  antheridium,  because 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  construction  of  the  special  body  of  the 
archegonium  but  only  with  that  of  its  stalk  ^. 

How  far  the  development  of  the  archegonium  *  is  alike  in  the  two  series 
of  the  Bryophyta  and  within  each  series  is  a  matter  in  regard  to  which  at 
present  there  is  no  agreement  amongst  observers. 

{a)  Hepatioae.  The  following  is  the  scheme 
lA  development.  Tfae  archegonium  takes  origin  from 
a  single  cell  here  as  everywhere  else.  This  divides 
into  a  lower  cell  (Fig.  7,  i,*i)  which  limits  the  arche- 
gonium below  by  formii^  the  usually  short  stalk,  and 
an  upper  cell.  The  upper  cell  divides  by  three 
longitudinal  walls  (Fig.  7,  a)  into  a  central  cell 
and  three  peripheral  cells;  the  central  cell  then 
divides  by  a  transverse  wall  into  the  lid-cell  (Fig.  7, 
3,^,  and  [he  primary  central  cell  (Fig.  7,3,^').  The 
^  prunary  central  cell  next  divides  by  a  transverse  wall 

into  two  cells  (Fig.  7,  4,  h,  f,).     The  cell  A  is  the 
mother-cell  of  the  neck<anal-cells  and  forms  them  by  re- 
peated transverse  divisions.  The  cell  r,  is  the  secondary 
central  cell  and  divides  into  the  ventral  canal-cell  and 
"  ^~v         the  egg.     The  peripheral  cells  form  the   neck,  the 
fvA        lid-cell  d  repeatedly  dividing'.    In  the  Anthoceroteae 
L>H        the  general  scheme  is  the  same,  but  the  mother^cell 
tXv        is  sunk  in  the  tissue  and  the  mother-cell  of  the  neck 
'  /  is  cut  off  from  the  lid-cell  d;  this  celt  ^has  therefore 

Fig.  8.  Mhibib  Budiiiaiiim.  Di-  "°  farther  share  in  the  construction  of  the  neck  be- 
cause this  does  not  reach  above  the  surface,  but  it 
divides  by  tranverse  walls  into  four  cells  lying  in  one 
plane  which  separate  from  one  another  at  a  later 
period. 

'  Caapue  tbe  cue  oi  Begoni* :  Goebel,  Bdtiige  tnc  KenntaiH  gefiiUter  Bliitea,  in  Prineiheiin'* 
Jahrbiicher,  xvii  (1SS6),  p.  146. 

<  Since  Cbii  was  mitten  I  bave  come  to  the  condiuioa  that  tbe  homolt^  between  tbe  conitnictian 
of  the  texuil  oigans  id  Mnici  can  be  traced  to  theii  inception  and  that  the  archegoaiom  coneiponds 
to  one  half  of  the  anlbeiidiam.  See  Gocbcl,  fiber  Hamolofien  in  der  Entwicklnng  mannlicher 
mid  weiblicher  GcKblechtioigane,  in  Flora,  xc  (19O)),  p.  195. 

'  See  Janciewiki,  Verglcichendc  Unlennchnngen  uber  lUe  EntwicklungaEetchichte  det  Arche- 
gonlmns,  id  Botanische  Zeitnng,  ixi  (1871),  p.  377;  Donglaa  Catopbell,  The  Stniclnre  and 
Development  of  Mosie*  and  Femt,  London,  1S95:  Gayel,  Recherchei  nir  le  djrcloppement  de 
I'arch^one  chei  lea  Mascin^  la  Annalea  dei  adencea  natniellea,  a^.  8,  111  (iSgy),  p.  161,  where 
dettlli  r^atding  tbe  namber  of  caoal-cclU  and  to  forth  are  given. 

*  Notwithitaiiding  Janciewtki'i  ilalement  to  the  contimiy.    See  Gayet,  opi  clt- 
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{b)  Mnsoi.  According  to  the  statements  of  Janczewski,  Ktlhn,  and 
Campbell,  the  development  of  the  archegonium  of  Musci  differs  from  that  of  the 
Hepaticae  chiefly  in  this,  that  the  neck-canal-cells  do  not  arise  by  the  division  of 
one  mother-cell  but  are  produced  in  part  by  a  peculiar  growth  of  the  lid-cell. 
This  lid-cell  acts  as  an  apical  cell  (Fig.  8,  /F,  '*')  and  furnishes  segments  having 
walls  parallel  respectively  with  the  axis  and  the  base  of  the  archegonium,  the  outer  cells 
thus  formed  become  cells  of  the  wall  of  the  neck,  the  inner  ones  become  neck-canal- 
cells.  Gayet  contradicts  this.  According  to  him  the  course  of  the  development 
is  in  essentials  like  that  of  the  Hepaticae,  that  is  to  say,  the  lid-cell  forms  new  cells 
of  the  wall  of  the  neck  but  no  internal  segments.  From  my  examination  of  Mnium 
undulatum  (Fig.  8)  I  cannot  confirm  what  Gayet  says:  I  find  in  this  plant 
confirmation  throughout  of  the  statements  of  Janczewski  and  others,  and  that  the 
archegonium  of  the  Musci  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Hepaticae  by  its  peculiar 
apical  growth  (Fig.  8,  /F,  '*').  The  stalk  of  the  archegonium  of  Mnium  undulatum 
which  I  select  as  an  example  is  very  strongly  developed.  It  is  furnished  with  plastic 
material  which  the  young  embryo  uses  up,  and  it  contains  also  a  definite  nutritive 
tissue  for  the  embryo,  which  after  fertilization  increases  in  amount;  this  feature 
which  appears  to  have  been  hitherto  overlooked  corresponds  to  what  we  find  in  the 
development  of  the  seeds  in  the  Spermophyta.  The  primordium  of  the  stalk 
precedes  that  of  the  body  of  the  archegonium.  In  figure  8,  /,  the  primordium 
of  the  stalk  growing  by  means  of  a  two-sided  apical  cell  is  alone  visible.  Out  of  its 
terminal  cell  the  primordium  of  the  body  of  the  archegonium  proceeds  (Fig.  8, 
//,  A\  and  this  increases  by  apical  growth  in  the  way  described. 

From  what  I  have  said  it  will  be  seen  that  the  relationships  in  the 
process  of  cell-construction,  as  well  as  those  of  the  mature  structure  of  the 
sexual  organs^  are  characteristic  of  the  large  group  of  the  Bryophyta.  They 
have  '  varied  '  less  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  vegetative  organs. 
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HEPATICAE 

I 

VEGETATIVE   ORGANS  OF   HEPATICAE 
1.    RELATIONSHIPS  OF  SYMMETRY. 

The  statement  made  above  ^  regarding  the  great  variety  of  the  forma- 
tion of  v^etative  organs  in  the  Bryophyta  requires  quah'fication  in  so  far  as 
the  relationships  of  symmetry  are  concerned.  Amongst  Musci  radial  and 
dorsiventrai  forms  of  different  construction  are  found',  but  amongst  the 
Hepaticae  the  dorsiventrai  type,  and  in  association  therewith  plagiotropous 
growth,  predominates,  and  the  v^etative  body  either  clings  to  the  sub- 
stratum *  or  grows  up  obliquely  from  it.  The  group  of  Calobryaceae,  which 
includes  Calobryum  and  Haplomitrium,  is  however  orthotropous ;  and  so 
also  are  the  sexual  shoots  of  some  forms  and  the  shoots  bearing  gemmae. 
Some  species  of  the  remarkable  genus  Riella  are  also  orthotropous^  but  they 
have  only  an  apparently  radial  thallus ;  in  reality  the  thallus  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  dorsiventrai  \  The  species  of  Riella  possess  a  many-layered 
axis  bearing  a  unilateral  'wing'.  In  some,  for  example  Riella  gallica, 
the  axis  lies  upon  the  substratum,  fastened  to  it  by  rhizoids  on  its  under 
side.  Such  species  diverge  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  Hepaticae  merely 
in  having  the  wing  developed  in  a  profile  position,  and  this  is  also  the  case 
if  the  plant  is  fastened  only  at  its  base.  In  those  species  of  Riella  which 
grow  erect  the  wing  is  arranged  like  a  spiral  stair  round  the  axis.  Its 
origin  is  always  unilateral  and  the  subsequent  configuration  may  be  attained 
to  in  one  of  two  ways, — either  the  wing  grows  more  in  leng^th  than  the 
thickened  axis  of  the  thallus,  or  a  torsion  of  the  whole  vegetative  body 
takes  place.  In  the  cases  which  I  have  investigated  I  have  only  met  with 
the  first  of  these,  the  thallus  having  a  more  or  less  strong  undulation 


*  See  p.  15.  'See  Part  I,  p.  100. 

'  The  plagiotropous  growth  of  most  Hepaticae  is  connected,  in  my  opinion,  with  their  rooting. 
Thdr  nnicellnlar—iisually  very  short — ^rhizoids  cannot  serve  so  well  as  anchoring  oigans  and  as 
absorption  oigans  as  the  much  longer  usually  plnricellular  rhizoids  of  the  Musci ;  therefore  they 
make  any  great  extension  from  the  substratum  disadvantageous.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
possession  by  the  only  radial  Hepaticae,  the  Calobryaceae,  of  root-shoots  instead  of  rhizoids  is 
no  accidental  circumstance. 

*  See  Part  I,  p.  87  and  Fig.  41. 
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(Fig.  9),  and  Trabut '  also  who  examined  many  living  plants  found  the 
same  in  them.  On  the  other  hand  Leitgeb ',  as  the  result  of  his  study  of 
dried  specimens,  describes  a  torsion  extending  over  the  wingless  basal  portion 
oi  the  axis,  the  surface  of  which  he  compares  with  a  strongly  twisted  cord. 
Probably  both  undulation  and  torsion  occur.  At  any  rate  both  states  have 
the  same  significance  in  biological  relationship — they  place  the  wing  not 


Fio.  ^  RiellB  CIttisoiils.  Upon  one  lide  of  the  aiii  1* 
ma  Ibe  ■miodavf  wing  Id  ahich  Ike  utHcriilui  are  mill.  If 
tkefleajcnot  de*clopea tbcvidguraorepromiDFiU.  UpoqEbB 
■ado'  aide  larre  acalca  cDatimiqr  diJoropbyU  (lu-—'^  '~ 
■HI.  wUch  BTclBijrEr  in  the  fignrc  ihan*' —    "■ 


'.   Ua^ififld- 


^eVarcjii^iueae ;  lbs  thaUai'wi 
iection.    Ma^ificd. 

verticalfy,  but  transversely  or  obliquely  to  the  light  falling  upon  it  from 
above.  We  may  find  an  explanation  of  the  whole  process  of  the  formation 
of  the  wing  in  the  fact  that  submerged  water-plants  are  sensitive  to 
light  of  strong  intensity,  and  in  the  case  of  small  creeping  forms,  or  even 
of  those   growing   erect   in   shallow  water,  injury  from   the   light   would 

■  Tntbtit,  RMiioDde<eipiceBdiig«DreRielU,iaReTiied«botaaiqne,  111(1891),  p.  433. 
*  Leitgeb,  UDtenachangea  iibs  die  Lebamooie,  Giu,  iv  (1879),  p,  75. 
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be  obviated  by  the  development  of  the  wing  in  the  vertical  plane. 
Larger  forms  of  Riella  are  able  to  grow  up  in  deeper  water  ^  and  they  live 
therefore  in  subdued  light  which  they  can  use  better  by  the  oblique  position 
of  the  wing,  and  this  is  attained  by  undulation  or  torsion.  Leitgeb's  con- 
jecture that  the  germ-pfants  wind  round  a  support  after  the  manner  of 
a  twining  plant  appears  to  be  extremely  improbable,  because  the  undulation 
of  the  wing  or  the  torsion  of  the  whole  plant  is  connected  in  my  opinion 
with  the  relationship  to  light  and  not  with  the  fixation  of  the  plant. 

In  other  thallose  He- 
paticae  the  *wing*  of  the 
thallus  is  spread  out  flat 
(see  the  scheme  in  Fig.  lo, 
III).  The  central  axis  of 
the  thallus  is  usually  the 
thickest,  and  it  serves  as  a 
place  of  storage  of  material 
as  well  as  for  its  conduction ; 
and  it  also  acts  mechani- 
cally as  a  *  rib,'  which  is  par- 
ticularly prominent  in  forms 
which  possess  a  wing  con- 
sisting of  one  layer  of  cells ; 
Metzgeria  and  Blyttia  for 
example.  The  thallus  of 
Metzgeria  and  Aneura  is  a 
simple  cell-surface  in  the 
juvenile  condition ;  the  rib 
only  appears  at  a  later 
period,  and  in  Aneura  it  is 
not  sharply  marked  off  from  the  wing.  The  wing  makes  an  indentation 
at  the  apex  of  the  thallus  in  which  the  vegetative  point  lies. 


Fig.   II.     Metz£eria  forcata.    Apical  rerion  of  the  thoUus  se«n 


c,  macila^e-hairs  apo 
Durger '.    Magnified  j 


f,  sartace-ceii  ot  urat  prai 
_  the  thalliu.    After  Sti 


tras- 


540. 


2.     VEGETATIVE  POINT  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF  CELLS, 

The  arrangement  of  the  cells  at  the  vegetative  point  has  been  the 
subject  of  numerous  and  thorough  investigations ;  but  few  facts  of  importance 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  organography  of  the  Hepaticae  have  resulted 
from  these,  and  therefore  they  do  not  require  to  be  spoken  of  here  in 
any  detail 

The  vegetative  point  of  most  Hepaticae  possesses  a  distinct  apical  cell  which  has 
been  recognized  by  Leitgeb  and  others  even  in  cases  where  the  apex  is  occupied  by 


*  Montagne  says  that  Riella  helicophylla  grows  at  a  depth  of  seven  decimeters. 
'  Strasburger,  Das  botanische  Practicum,  Jena,  1884,  Fig.  i  la. 
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a  number  of  cells  like  one  another  in  form.  In  such  cases,  for  example  in  Anthoceros, 
Blasia,  Riccia,  the  apical  cell  cannot  well  be  distinguished  from  its  segments,  and 
one  might  speak  of  an  apical  angle. 

The  configuration  of  the  apical  cell  appears  to  be  constant  at  corresponding 
stages  of  development  within  one  genus  usually  and  even  within  larger  groups. 
Thus  the  Aneureae  including  Aneura,  Metzgeria  (Fig.  n),  and  Hymenophytum 
possess  a  two-sided  wedge-shaped  apical  iell.  But  it  may  change  even  within  one 
genus  *  and  in  the  course  of  development  in  one  plant  It  is,  for  example,  two-sided 
and  wedge-shaped  in  the  germ-plants  of  Preissia  and  Marchantia  polymorpha,  but 
it  is  four-sided  and  pyramidal  in  the  mature  plant.  The 
interest  of  this  lies  in  this, — it  shows  that  the  form  of 
the  apical  cell  stands  in  relation  to  the  whole  vege- 
tative body.  Forms  of  thallus  which  are  thin  cell-surfaces, 
as  in  Metzgeria  where  the  midrib  alone  has  many  layers 
and  in  the  germ-plants  of  Marchantia,  have  a  two-sided 
apical  cell  which  gives  off  segments  only  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  have  a  massive  p^^^  „  ^^^^  fluiun*. 
construction  throughout  have  a  four-sided  or  a  three-sided  No'dSiiJooffahSSriSween 
pyramidal  apical  cell,  which  from  the  banning  gives  off  LSjir*"*^***^  ^*'**"^  «**^ 
segments  above  and  below  also.    Other  factors,  however, 

have  also  an  influence.    We  find,  for  example,  that  Aneura  pinguis  with  a  thick 
thaUus  has  a  two-sided  apical  cell,  and  Cyathodium  with  its  very  thin  thallus  has  an 
xpical  cell  like  Marchantia '.     It  is  evident  then  that  the  factor  of  affinity  operates 
also. 

3.    DIFFERENTIATION  OF  ORGANS. 

A.    BRANCHING. 

The  branching  of  the  thallus  takes  place  partly  in  the  plane  of  its 
flattening,  partly  upon  its  under  side.  The  latter  is  predominant  in 
Hymenophytum  and  many  others ;  but  it  is  rare  elsewhere,  for  instance  in 
the  Marchantieae,  and  in  Metzgeria  it  is  limited  to  the  sexual  shoots, 
whilst  in  Pellia  and  many  others  it  is  wanting  altogether  ^. 

Twigs  which  are  not  ventral  always  proceed  from  a  new  apical  cell  laid  down  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  old  one.  An  actual  bipartition  of  the  apical  cell  so  as  to  produce 
a  forking  such  as  the  mature  condition  would  suggest  does  not  take  place  (see 
Fig.  15).  It  is  characteristic  of  the  branching  that  a  'middle  lobe'  shoots  out 
between  the  two  new  apices  and  is  the  common  basis  for  the  wings  of  the  two 
separating  lateral  shoots  (Fig.  14). 


^  Pdlia  eptphylla  differs  from  P.  calycina  and  Blyttia  Lyallii  from  B.  dedpiens  in  this  respect. 
See  Leitgeb,  UntersnchiiDgen  iiber  die  Lebermoose,  iii  (1875),  PP*  54*  ^!  Farmer,  Studies  in 
Hepaticae :   On  Pallayicinia  dedpiens.  Mitt,  in  Annals  of  Botany,  viii  (1894),  p.  40. 

*  According  to  LeitgeVs  figure. 

*  I  have  on  the  other  hand  met  with  yentral  shoots  in  Anenra.  Why  these  shonld  be  so  con- 
spicnons  in  some  forms  it  is  difficult  to  explain  at  present,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  dorsal  shoots 
woold  be  most  disadvantageons. 
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The  relationship  between  the  configuratioa  of  the  thallus  and  the  kind 
and  method  of  construction  of  the  several  branchii^  Ls  of  some  interest.     In 


PlO.  13.  HymcnopbytDDi  Phjllantbiu.  Thr  pUnt  Kn  front  below.  The  thallm  hu  ■  midrib  ud  ii  frown  oat 
at  the  point  iolo  a  ttoJoa-Libe  procnB.  [1  bean  five  vcnlra]  lAiDatH,  and  theie  ig  (he  pramor^inni  of  ■  sixth  at  the 
lijEht  aide  oT  the  lower  part  of  thefif^re.  Two  of  the  ihooti  which  reinain  vef7  tbort  are  female  aental  shoote,  the 
one  on  the  left  hM  developed  a  Bporofoaiom.  R^  niar^D  of  the  ■emal  ■boot ;  y,  peridiaetiaiD ;  ^,  perianth. 
MaEiiified  5. 

the  first  place,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  many  thallose  Hepaticae  the 
formation  of  the  wing  on  the  thallus  may  be  suppressed  over  a  portion  of  its 
extent.    This  is  seen  at  the  base  of  lateral  shoots,  and  also  at  the  point  of 


Fio,  14.    Anthoceroa  fimhriatiH.    Surface  view  of  the  dirldinf  apkal  region.     Then  an  mwf  Te|[etatiK 
point!,  J,  betveen  which  an  the  middle  kibei  which  later  etdw  ontlato  sated  UmctiirEa.    Hiihlj  magni&d. 

shoots  of  first  order  in  Hymenophytum  (Fig.  13),  in  Blyttia,  and  others.     It 
also  occurs   in   etiolated  shoots  of  other  Hepaticae  through  the  absence 
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of  light,  but  here  it  belongs  to  the  normal  course  of  development,  inasmuch  as 
the  shoots  which  spring  from  the  ventral  side  of  the  thallus  are  those  which 
arc  at  first  wingless  in  correspondence  with  the  fact  that  in  their  first  develop- 
mental stages  they  obtain  very  little  light.  We  observe  then  on  these  shoots 
a  division  of  labour ;  the  wingless  portion  serves  to  bring  the  assimilating 
portion  into  the  light.  A  sharper  division  of  labour  occurs  when  the  wingless 
portion  serves  also  as  an  anchoring  organ  and  as  the  absorber  of  nutriment 
from  the  soil,  and  thus  in  a  measure  corresponds  with  the  root  of  higher 
plants.  The  assimilation-shoot  has  then  no  hair-roots ;  it  raises  itself  above 
the  substratum.  If  we  imagine  the  wingless,  apparently  cylindric,  but 
often  somewhat  flattened,  portion  to  bore  into  the  soil,  and  the  winged 


VtS.^ 


Tipinilcen;  in",ni'  ,  ^.  .  .._ 
ad  pmAe  ;  /,  BitrfjICC-ccIl  of  fint  £tu1e ; 
k  AflcT  Straubbi^rpT  ■.  Uapijfisl  540. 


MsRiDiqiK.  fbFthalliiihuliar-lIke  Ir^wi  which 
IT  IP  ica  appcr  pm.  The  growth  i«  BymDodiAl. 
:cpnTVR  ihoot-j^npnitianB  4rp  nnmbcTM  I,  I] , 
I;  each  bet^aiwilh  a.  ■tilk.Iike  panion  In  the 
urn,    and  ^ndoally  cxpanda    into  Ihe  lobed 


portion  to  raise  itself  above  that  and  to  be  endowed  with  limhed  growth, 
■we  obtain  a  form  of  thallus  which  occurs  with  a  varying  degree  of  limitation 
in  the  cycle  of  affinity  of  BIyttia,  Symphyogyna,  and  others.  Fig.  l6  is  an 
illustration  of  Symphyogyna  sJnuata  in  which  the  winged  lobed  thallus 
appears*.  In  it  the  winged  shoots  can  again  decrease  at  the  apex  and 
become  stolons,  but  usually  they  conclude  their  growth  after  reaching 
a  definite  medium  size,  and  then  at  their  base  they  form  a  ventral  lateral 
shoot  which  as  a  stolon  continues  the  growth,  subsequently  rises  above  the 
substratum,  broadens  out,  and  then  again  forms  a  ventral  shoot,  and  so  on. 
In  Fig.  16  there  is  a  chain  of  five  such  generations,  forming  a  sympodial 

>  StiBsbiirgEr,  Das  botoniiche  Practicain,  Jena,  18S4,  Fig.  113. 

'  See  irh«t  is  uid  afterwardi  npon  the  transition  to  the  formation  of  leavea,  p.  37. 
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rhizome  upon  which  assimilation-shoots  stand  as  apparently  lateral  structures. 
In  foliose  forms  we  find  exactly  similar  features,  and  the  behaviour  is 
bioli^ically  the  same  as  that  exhibited  by  the  sympodial  rhizome  of  species 


t  continnattoii  of  tbc  nearly  cylin- 
-  right.  Upon  il  irisE  two  vfxIibI 
kich  one.  die  ama.  rise*  a1»v«  (he 
o  Untteaed,  iDd  hu  begtin  to  (oik. 


FlQ.  i&  BlTtUk  dccipiens.  t  nlkoed  thit 
iMfatNonn  Elyla  inCcyloD.  inutnlion 
chehabit  of  a  fule  plant  with  Iwocyliodric  tcdii 
lUeral  ihooli.    MifniGcd  >, 


:k™ 


^., 


laprodudedtMImllJlDnu 
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of  Polygonatum.      If  the  assimilation-shoots,  which  here  have   limited 
growth,  possessed  a  leaf-like  habit,  and  this  would  be  more  marked  if  they 
branched  by  repeated  forkings,  we  should  have  structures  like  the  leaves  of 
many  ferns ' ;  and,  indeed,  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  function,  they 
would  be  exactly  the  leaves  of  a  small  Hymenophyllum.     It  is  of  special 
interest  to  note  that  in  no  fewer  than  three  genera  do  we  find  this  form  of 
the  v^etative  body — namely,  in  Symphyogyna  (Fig.  17),  BIyttia  (Fig.  18), 
and  Hymenophytum  (Fig.  19).    They  are,  it  is  true,  allied,  but  each  of  them 
begins  as  s  creeping,  simple  thallose  form,  and  independently  of  the  others 
attains  the  configuration—  shall  we  call  it  hymenophylloid  ? — depicted  above. 
The  figures  will  show  how  nearly  these 
parallel  forms   correspond    outwardly 
with  one    another,   and   we   can  only 
obtain  evidence  enabling  us  to  say  to 
which  genus  any  individual  plant  be- 
longs by  an  examination  of  the  arrange* 
ment  of  the  sexual  organs. 


FlO.  IT.  Ancan  eriocSDliE.  Habil  of  ibe 
planL  At  ihe  ba«  'tami.'  The  chief  aib 
hu  been  broken  off  above.    MagniGnl  5. 

In  the  genus  Aneura  there  are  many  gradations  up  to  the  division  of 
labour  of  the  species  with  richly  branched  thallus.  There  are  species  like 
A.  pinguis  in  which  all  the  vegetative  shoots  behave  alike  -,  but  it  is  difTerent 
especially  in  epiphytic  species,  amongst  which  is  Aneura  bogotensis. 
A  portion  of  a  'stolon'  of  this  plant  is  represented  in  Fig.  20.  Its  vegetative 
body  shows  two  parts — the  one  indicated  in  the  figure  by  dotted  shading 
lies  on  the  substratum  as  a  creeping  rhizome  which  is  not  sympodial,  the 

'  S«e  Fanner,  Stndles  id  Hepaticae :   On  Pallavicinia  decipiens.  Milt.,  in  Annals  of  Botany,  rlil 
CM.  P-  36- 
*  ThoM  which  beai  Uie  sexual  orgaoi  we  leave  out  of  considcratioa  liere. 
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other  consists   of  a  number  of  dichotomously  branched  members  which 
spring  as  lateral  shoots  from  the  creeping  axis,  and  in  a  measure  perform 
the  function  of  leaves.     In  Aneura  (Pseudoneura)  eriocaulis  (Fig.  3i)  we 
find  a  much  higher  division  of  labour.     Its  chief  axis  is  difTerently  con- 
structed from  the  lateral  axes,  especially  the  terminal  branchings  of  these, 
here  of  the  third  order.     These  terminal  branches  have  limited  growth,  are 
oi^ans  of  assimilation,  although  some  of  them  also  bear  reproductive  organs, 
and  in  correspondence  with  their  function  they  are  thin  plates  thickened  only 
in  their  middle  portion.    The  chief  axis,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  function  is 
partly  a  mechanical  one,  partly  that  of  conve}nng  nourishment',  has  almost 
a   cylindric  outline  on  cross-section,  although   there  is  a  slight  flattening 
visible  upon  the  upper  and  the  under  sides'.     Whereas  in  Aneura  hymeno- 
phylloides  (Fig.  47)  and  A. 
(iicoides  stronger  mechanical 
claims  are  made  upon  the 
chief  axis   than  upon    the 
lateral  axes,  more  of  its  cells 
exhibit  thickened  walls  (Fig. 
aa),  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  axes  is  there- 
fore greater.  In  other  words, 
starting  from  a  thallus  with 
throughout  similar  branch- 
ing (Fig.  12),  a  progres^ve 
differentiation  into  stem  and 
leaf  appears,   and   we    are 
able    clearly   to    follow   its 
evolution.     These  species  of 
Aneura  possess  also  '  roots.' 
There  are  forms  which  no  longer  lie  with  the  whole  under-surface  upon  the 
substratum,  but  which  fasten  themselves  to  it  by  means  of  special  anchoring- 
organs  (Figs.  21,  23).     These  anchoring  organs  are  distinguished  from  the 


Highly  .c 


,    fncaidn,      U^qXT    finm ;    diief    \ 
l.ott«r  fi^n;   lateru  ihooc    in    11 


'  See  P«rt  I,  p.  34. 

■  The  diflereocei  between  Ibe  chief  and  lateral  shooti  in  the  species  of  Aneun  are  broaght  aboat 
through  tbe  suppreuion  from  tkt  first  of  llie  fanaation  of  the  wing  od  the  chief  aiii,  and  thtoogli 
the  BssimilatiOD- shoots  in  the  middle  legion  or  ihe  tballui  undergoing  only  few  divisions.  There  are 
of  course  Iranittions,  that  is  to  say,  fonns  in  which  the  difference  between  the  chief  aiii  and  the 
lateral  axis  is  simply  one  of  the  greater  thicknexs  of  the  former.  Stephani'i  statement,  in  Hcdwigia, 
xxii  (1893),  p.  13,  that  the  thin  membranons  wing  often  thickens  ai  it  gets  older  nnlil  it  l)ecomei 
a  stalk  with  a  cylindric  crosa-sedion  is,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  an  erroi.  The  same  anthor  tay* 
(Colcnso'a  New  Zealand  Hepatlcae,  in  Jonraal  of  the  Linnean  Society,  Botany,  niK  (iSgi),  p.  364) 
'  in  Aneura  facoides,  on  the  contiai7,  the  thickness  of  the  item,  similar  lo  that  of  onr  forest  trees, 
is  continually  increasing  with  advancing  age.'  Regarding  this  I  may  say  that  1  believe  a  tecoadary 
growth  in  thickness  in  Anenra  fncoldes  like  that  of  tree-stems  13  entirely  out  of  the  question,  becante 
of  the  thickness  of  the  peripheral  ceUi. 
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assimilation-shoots  by  their  direction  and  their  configuration.  They  are 
smaller  and  lie  clinging  to  the  substratum.  That  they  are  no  new  forma- 
tions, but  merely  transformations  of  the  lower  branches  of  the  thallus,  is 
proved  by  our  finding  not  infrequently 
an  assimilation-shoot  grown  out  into 
a  'root'  (F^.  23),  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  assimilation-shoots  could 
arise  upon  the  'roots/ although  this  does 
not  usually  happen.  External  influences 
probably  determine  these  changes.  Un- 
fortunately there  has  been  as  yet  no 
experimental  examination  of  these 
forms,  of  which  the  organs  are  not  so 
sharply  limited  from  one  another  as 
they  are  in  the  higher  plants,  and  the 
culture  of  such  plants  in  Botanic  Gar- 
dens would  be  of  great  interest. 

The  higher  differentiation  of  the 
vegetative  body  with  which  we  have 
hitherto  dealt  has  arisen  through 
differences  in  the  construction  of  the  branches  of  the  thallus ;  but  this  is 
not  the  only  path  along  which  the  higher  differentiation  has  been  reached. 
A  second  way  is  that  of  the  appendages  of  the  thallus. 


Fio.  2$.  Anenra  fucoides.  Basal  bart  of  a  plant. 
A  lateral  shoot  has  become  transformed  into  an 
anchoring-organ ;  it  lies  in  close  contact  with  the 
surface  of  thie  leaf  of  one  of  the  Spermophjrta :  on 
the  branches  below  it  the  apices  have  elongated  into 
'roots.*     Magnified. 


B.    APPENDAGES. 


1.     Mucilage-hairo.     Scales. 

We  find  appendages  in  the  lowest  members  of  the  Hepaticae  taking  the 
form  only  of  hair-like  bodies  secreting  mucilage  which  surround  the  vege- 
tative point  and  often  arise  in  definite  order  (see  Figs.  11, 15),  and  ought  to  be 
considered  as  protective  organs  to  the  v^etative  point.  Such  mucilage-hairs 
are  wanting  in  the  Anthoceroteae,  where  the  vegetative  point  is  nevertheless 
always  covered  with  a  thick  pellicle  of  mucilage  because  mucilage-slits^ 
another  form  of  mucilage-organ,  are  present ;  secretion  of  mucilage  is  absent 
from  the  Riccieae,  from  many  Marchantieae,  and  perhaps  also  from  Riella, 
and  its  absence  in  the  last-mentioned  plant  is  the  more  striking  because 
water-plants  so  commonly  protect  their  young  parts  by  copious  secretion  of 
mucilage  \  The  secretion  of  mucilage  by  most  of  the  Hepaticae  which  live 
on  moist  spots  serves  not  only  as  a  means  of  protection  against  drought,  but 


'  At  the  apex  of  the  '  leaves  *  of  Riella  which  will  be  described  later  a  papilla  is  frequently  found 
wUch  may  perhaps  secrete  mucilage.  Small  papillae  of  unknown  function  are  found  in  various 
phioes  upon  the  thallns  of  Riella  helicophylla. 
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also  and  specially  against  water.  A  similar  protection,  as  will  be  explained 
presently,  is  given  to  the  growing  sporogonia  by  envelopes  of  different  kinds. 
Mucilage-organs  are  also  found  in  the  foliose  Hepaticae^  in  exceptional 
amount  in  Anomoclada  mucosa  ^,  which  is  covered  with  a  thick  envelope  of 
mucilage.  Mucilage-organs  may  appear  also  in  the  thallose  Hepaticae  in 
the  guise  of  simple  papillae.  These  appendicular  organs  of  the  thallus 
deserve  mention  here,  the  more  because  their  biological  significance  has 
hitherto  received  little  notice,  although  the  relationships  between  configura- 
tion and  function  are  extremely  evident.  The  series  of  the  Marchantiaceae, 
of  which  we  shall  presently  speak,  supplies  us  with  instructive  illustrations. 

All  thallose  Jungerman- 
jjl_  niaceae  and  Marchantieae 

have  at  first  appendicular 
organs  for  the  protection 
of  the  vegetative  point. 
Leitgeb's  statement  that 
they  are  wanting  in  Mo- 
noclea  is  an  error  (see 
Fig.  4,  ///),  the  result  of 
the  examination  of  un- 
favourable material.  In 
Riccia  crystallina^  which, 
according  to  Leitgeb,  pos- 
sesses no  scales,  I  found 
them  as  very  delicate 
structures,  but  perhaps 
there  are  some  forms  of 
this  species  where  the 
scales   are   wanting,  be- 


JL 

Pig.  34.  Blana  pasilla.  i,  vegetative  point  in  longitudinal  section ; 
»,  amphigastrium  v^ith  mucilage-papilla,  e\  0,  leaf-aaricle  with  outer 
papilla,  Pf  as  well  as  inner  papilTa,  1 ;  00,  papilla  of  the  upper  side  of  the 
thallus.  II,  similar  section  through  a  younger  amphigastrium.  Letter- 
ing the  same,    ill,  young  leaf-anricle  seen  from  above.    After  Leitgeb. 


cause  an  observer  like  Leitgeb  would  scarcely  have  overlooked  them 
were  they  present. 

JUNGERMANNIACEAE.  Mucilage-papillae  are  of  common  occurrence 
in  this  group.  In  BIyttia  and  Morkia  they  are  upon  both  sides  of  the  thallus, 
in  Metzgeria  only  upon  the  under  side.  They  are  simple  and  club-shaped  in 
Metzgeria  and  Aneura,  or  the  mucilage-secreting  cell  stands  at  the  end  of  a 
cell-row  as  in  Morkia  (Fig.  25,  l),  and  this  gives  us  a  transition  to  the  scales. 
These  mucilage-organs  arise  in  a  definite  order,  for  example,  in  Metzgeria. 

Blasia.  The  relationships  in  Blasia  are  somewhat  peculiar  and  com- 
plex.    Besides  the  lateral  leaves  ^  which  are  inserted  horizontally  we  find — 


^  See  Spruce,  Hepaticae  amazonicae  et  andinae,  in  Transactions  of  the  Botanical  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  xv  (1884),  p.  407. 

'  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Levier  of  Florence  for  the  specimens  of  this  species  as  well  as  of  many 
other  interesting  Hepaticae.  '  See  p.  37. 
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1.  Mucilage-hairs  \  simple  papillae  springing  out  of  the  upper  and  the 
under  side  of  the  thallus  (Fig.  34, 1,  00), 

2.  Amphigastria\  scales  containing  chlorophyll  and  standing  upon 
the  under  side  of  the  thallus  with  their  under  edge  growing  downwards 
beyond  the  point  of  insertion  (Fig.  24,  I,  li)  ;  also  half-shield-like  scales 
which  are  arranged  in  two  longitudinal  rows  in  such  a  manner  that  usually 
an  amphigastrium  corresponds  to  one  lateral  scale.  Each  amphigastrium 
bears  also  originally  at  its  apex  a  mucilage-papilla  (Fig.  a4,  i,  e),  which  is 
displaced  subsequently  to  one  side,  as  it  is  in  many  Marchantiaceae. 

3.  Leaf-auricles :  spherical  bodies  (Fig.  24,  III)  formed  by  the  incurving 
of  a  cell-surface  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  thallus  and  then  coming 
into  contact  again  with  it  (Fig.  24,  i,  o).  They  are  usually  infested  by 
a  nostoc.  They  form  mucilage,  having  in  their  interior  a  mucilage-papilla 
(Fig.  %^  I,  f),  and  another  near  the   aperture   leading  into  their  cavity 

(Fig.  24, 1,/). 

One  might  describe  the  development  of  these  different  appendicular 
organs  of  Blasia  by  saying  that  they  all  proceed  from  mucilage-hairs.  The 
scales  would  arise  by  the  supporting  cells  of  definite  mucilage-papillae 
growing  out  and  thus  bringing  these  still  nearer  to  the  apex  of  the  thallus, 
as  happens  also  in  Sphaerocarpus,  Morkia  and  others  where  the  mucilage- 
papillae  are  borne  upon  cell-rows.  Individual  scales  would  then  be  trans- 
formed into  leaf-auricles,  perhaps  primarily  in  consequence  of  external 
stimuli  We  cannot  at  present  say  for  what  reason  so  richly  membered  an 
apparatus  for  the  protection  of  the  vegetative  point  has  been  produced  in 
Blasia. 

Marchantiaceae.  The  formation  of  scales  in  Blasia  may  lead  us 
on  to  the  series  of  the  Marchantiaceae  in  which  we  find  the  vegetative  point 
almost  exclusively  protected  by  scales  which  appear  in  very  different 
number  and  configuration. 

Bicoieae.  The  formation  of  mucilage  is  unknown  in  any  Riccia,  and 
it  occurs  but  seldom  in  the  Marchantieae.  In  Riccia  the  scales  do  not  lie 
over  the  v^etative  point  but  they  only  lean  upon  its  outside.  A  longitu- 
dinal section  therefore  of  the  apex  of  Riccia  exhibits  an  appearance  different 
from  that  of  the  apex  of  Marchantia.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  v^e- 
tative  point  of  the  Riccieae  lies  in  a  cleft  formed  by  the  protuberant  lateral 
portion  of  the  thallus,  and  this  needs  to  be  closed  by  the  scales  only  upon 
one  side ;  the  surfaces  of  the  protuberant  lateral  portions  of  the  thallus  are 
often  so  closely  apposed  that  their  cells  are  interlocked. 

Most  of  the  Riccieae  have  only  one  row  of  scales  ^  standing  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  thallus,  and  these,  except  in  Riccia  fluitans,  subsequently 


*  CoDtiadictory  statements  are  not  infrequently  found  in  the  literature,  but  without  the  historical 
developmeiital  basis  which  alone  is  of  value. 
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become  torn,  and  protection  of  the  vegetative  point  against  drought  is 
effected  by  the  air  which  is  held  between  them,  and  the  entrance  of  water  is 
also  thus  prevented.  In  Riccia  lamellosa  the  scales  reach  far  beyond  the 
lateral  edges  of  the  thallus ;  they  are  indented  in  the  middle,  which  may 
perhaps  be  recognized  as  the  first  indication  of  the  appearance  of  more  than 
one  row  of  scales ;  certainly  it  is  an  indication  of  fission.  In  Oxymitra 
pyramidata  we  find  two  rows  of  scales  which,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  25,  IV, 
form  an  extremely  dense  plug  to  the  apical  cleft  by  their  interlocking  one 
with  the  other.    As  this  is  a  genus  of  drier  habitats  than  the  other 


Pig.  35.  I,  M6rkia.  Cell-row  with  a  mucilage-paptlla  at  its  apex,  ii  and  III,  Cyathodium  caveraamm.  Two 
celUrows  correspondingr  to  scales,  iv,  Oxymitra  pyramidata.  Surface  view.  Narrow  slit  above  the  vegetative 
point  V  practically  closed  to  the  outside  by  the  interlocking  of  scales. 


Riccieae  we  can  easily  understand  that  the  vegetative  point  requires  more 
special  protection.  The  features  of  Riccia  natans  will  be  described  after  the 
scales  of  the  aquatic  forms  are  described. 

Marohantieae.  The  Marchantieae,  including  Corsinia,  are  distinguished 
by  having  their  vegetative  point  in  a  flat  depression  over  which  the  scales 
bend  (Fig.  26) ;  it  is  not  in  a  narrow  cleft  as  in  the  Riccieae.  Cyathodium, 
a  genus  which  inhabits  very  feebly  illuminated  spots,  has  cell-rows  instead 
of  scales  (Fig.  25,  il,  III),  evidently  because  an  elaborate  protection  of  the 
apex  is  superfluous ;  the  germ-plants  of  Marchantia  have  a  like  arrange- 
ment. The  scales  in  Marchantia  and  other  genera  stand  immediately 
behind  the  vegetative  apex.  The  tip  of  the  youi^  scale  takes  the  form  of 
a  club-like  hair,  which  in  Targionia,  Sauteria,  and  Dumortiera  remains 
inserted  upon  the  edge  of  the  scale  usually  at  the  apex  of  a  lobe-like 
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• 

projection.  In  others,  again,  there  is  formed  upon  the  under  side  of  the 
scale  at  its  base  before  the  construction  of  its  apical  papilla  is  completed  an 
outgrowth  which  soon  overtops  the  papilla  and  pushes  it  to  the  upper  side, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  mucilage-papilla  of  the  amphigastrium  of  Blasia  ^ 
is  displaced.  This  outgrowth^  consisting  at  first  of  a  single  cell,  becomes  a 
cell-surface  and  may  be  called  the  apical  appendage^  and  it  shows  beautifully 
how  its  form  is  conditioned  by  its  function.  In  Fig.  27  we  have  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  under  side  of  the  thallus  of  Marchantia  chenopoda.  It  bears 
two  rows  of  scales,  the  majority  of  which  still  possess  the  apical  appendage 


Fig.  a6.  Plagiochasma.  Aitom&.  Male 
plant,  with  fiTe  antheridial  grnmps,  seen  from 
above.  The  scales  upon  the  under  side  bend 
OTcr  the  Tefi^eiative  point.  The  jrooneer 
antheridial  groapa  are  protected  also  oy 
orerlapcniii^  scales  which  form  their  perichae* 
thmL   Magni6ed  8. 


Pig.  27.  Marchantia  chenopoda.  An  Andine  species.  Apex 
of  thethallas  seen  from  below.  There  are  two  rows  ofscaJes. 
Towards  the  npper  left  side  of  the  fif^re  an  additional  one  is 
visible.  Each  scale  has  an  apical  appendage  which  originally 
arched  over  the  vegetative  pomt  and  subsequently  falls  away. 
Magnified  15. 


which  is  sharply  marked  off  from  the  broad  scale,  is  darker  in  colour  than  it, 
and  has  at  its  base  a  constriction  at  which  its  edges  are  bent  downwards. 
This  constriction  corresponds  exactly  to  the  width  of  the  apical  depression. 
Over  the  apex  these  apical  appendages  alone  are  bent,  and  they  lie  upon  it 
like  the  leaves  of  a  book  ;  subsequently  they  are  displaced  to  the  under  side 
of  the  thallus  and  then  readily  fall  off.  They  have  now  become  functionless, 
their  work  has  been  done ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  scales.  These  have 
still  an  important  duty.  The  scales  lying  upon  the  midrib  form  a  canal  within 
which  the  tufts  of  rhizoids  run  to  penetrate  the  soil  further  back  under  the 


^  See  p.  39. 
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thallus.     The  tufts  of  rhizoids  are  protected  from  loss  of  water  by  the  scales, 

and  are  held  ti^ther  by  them  so  that  where  they  occur  in  great  masses,  as 

in  xerophilous  forms,  they  make  wick-like  strands  and  the  water  then  does 

not  pass  merely  into  the  lumen  of  the  rhizoid  but  passes  upwards  between 

the  rhizoids  by  capillarity.     This  relationship  of  the  scales  to  the  rhizoids  is 

particularly  striking  in  Marchantia  polymorpha  and  other  species  in  which 

there  are  not  only  scales  in  two  rows  approaching  the  midrib,  but  also  over 

the   surface   of   the   thallus.      It    will 

not  be  superfluous  to  say  a  word  here 

regarding  these  relationships. 

Marchantia  polymorpha  has  been 
figured  and  described  times  without 
number,  but  the  dbtribution  of  the  rhi- 
zoids has  not  attracted  much  attention. 
We  can  recognize  three  series  of  scales  in 
Marchantia  polymorpha  (Fig.  28).  The 
median  scaUs,  which  are  provided 
with  apical  appendages  like  those  repre- 
sented in  Fig,  27 ;  marginal  scales, 
which  partially  project  over  the  edge 
of  the  thallus ;  and  between  these 
there  stand  scales  which  wc  may  call 
intermediate  scales.  Underneath  the 
median  scales  there  runs  a  strand  of 
rhizoids,  the  chief  strand.  Rhizoids 
also  spring  out  both  below  and  from 
the  mai^inal  and  intermediate  scales, 
wend  their  way  united  in  thinner 
strands  to  the  median  scale,  and  there 
join  on  to  the  chief  strand.  It  thus 
comes  about  that  a  series  of  strands  is 
Fiorf.  u«ci«nti.poi,=><,nA..  ■n-ii«««  developed  which  we  may  compare  with 
iCi!;^"td"ib«A.  B^S'Sfrti^iS^wVJc"  a  system  of  irrigation.  The  lateral 
?™  ;&'.^''.^ng"i''.'l«"f™'!'h'  ihi"iSr  strands  serve  to  conduct  water  to  the 
M.^i6«i.b<««j.  marginal    parts  of  the   thallus.      The 

scales  at  this  point  are  chiefly  organs  of  protection  and  direction  to  the 
rhizoid-strands,  they  are  no  longer  protective  oi^ans  for  the  vegetative 
point.  Marchantia  laraellosa,  which  inhabits  the  h^her  parts  of  the  Northern 
Andes,  has  many  more  scales  than  M.  polymorpha.  This  plant,  notwith- 
standing that  it  lives  upon  a  moist  soil,  has  a  xerophilous  character,  and  the 
thick  covering  of  scales  upon  the  under  side  of  the  thallus  between  which 
the  numerous  strands  of  rhizoids  run  assures  a  suflicient  supply  of  water 
even  if  the  transpiration  be  profuse.     It  is  further  clear  that  the  scales 
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themselves  standing  close  together  will   retain  water  by  capillarity,  as 
happens  in  Aneura  endiviaefolia  and  other  species  ^. 

Dnmortienk  This  genus  has  experienced  a  reduction  in  its  anatomical 
structure,  which  is  connected  with  its  hygrophilous  character  ^ ;  it  is  found 
growing  upon  moist  places,  under  the  spray  of  waterfalls,  or  upon  the  banks 
of  streams.  In  Dumortiera  hirsuta,  for  example,  the  scales  are  represented 
by  a  few  ridges  upon  the  thallus,  and  can  serve  as  no  protection  to  the 
rhizoid.     There  is  along  the  midrib  of  the  thallus  a  strand  of  very  thin 


Fi&  aa    Ricda.  nataoa.    Apex  of  a  thallos  which  has  racently  forked  seen  in  traiuverae  section.    Lar^e  inter- 
cellalar  spacea  as«  risible  in  the  tiflane.    SoUea  upon  the  under  side  appear  at  each  vegetative  point  in  three 
The  scales  of  each  lateral  row  overlap  later  those  of  the  middle  one. 


rhizoids,  but  the  remarkable  arrangements  of  Marchantia  polymorpha  are 
not  found  here. 

We  observe  then  that  the  configuration  of  the  scales,  and  no  less  their 
number,  stand  in  the  closest  relationship  to  the  conditions  of  life,  and  of 
couise  also  to  the  mass  of  the  thallus.  The  narrow  forms  of  Riccieae  have 
one  row  of  scales,  the  broad  Riccia  natans  has  many  rows  (Fig.  29).    The 

*  See  p.  53. 

«  Goebel,  Pflanzenbiologische  Schilderangen,  iL  (1893),  p.  223. 
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narrower  species  of  Marchantia  have  two  rows  of  scales,  the  broad  Mar- 
chantia  polymorpha  has  many  rows.  Originally  developed  as  protective 
organs  to  the  vegetative  point  the  scales  when  they  are  produced  in  numbers 
find  their  function  in  connexion  with  the  supply  of  water  ;  they  form  cavities 
within  which  the  strands  of  rhizoids  run  in  the  manner  already  described  in 
the  case  of  Marchantia  polymorpha  and  others.  We  shall  see  afterwards 
that  between  the  scales  on  the  rays  of  the  antheridiophore  in  Marchantia 
run  strands  of  rhizoids  to  conduct  water. 

It  is  probable  that  these  scales  took  origin  out  of  cell-raws.  The  case 
of  Cyathodium^  indicates  this  as  well  as  that  of  Corsinia  in  which  the 
ventral  scales  possess  a  terminal  process — the  oldest  part  of  the  scale — 
consisting  of  a  cell-row.  In  Hepaticae,  such  as  Sphaerocarpus  and  Riella  ^, 
which  possess  no  elaters,  we  observe  the  same  course  of  development. 
Sphaerocarpus  possesses  mucilage-papillae  borne  upon  a  cell-row.  We  find 
in  place  of  these  in  Riella  complete  leaf-like  scales,  containing  chlorophyll, 
which  no  longer  serve  merely  as  protective  organs  for  the  vegetative  point, 
but  are  also  assimilation-organs  (Fig.  9).  This  no  doubt  is  connected  on 
the  one  hand  with  the  direction  of  the  thallus  which  exposes  the  scales  to 
illumination,  and  on  the  other  hand  with  the  influence  of  the  aquatic  life. 
That  the  latter  has  an  effect  is  shown  by  Riccia  natans,  the  large  water-fomt 
of  which  has  strongly  developed  ventral  scales  which  contain  chlorophyll. 
These  scales  have  here  evidently  the  same  biological  significance  as  the 
water-leaves  of  Salvinia,  they  increase  the  surface  by  which  water  is 
absorbed ;  they  give  the  floating  plant  more  stability ;  they  protect  it  by 
their  secretions  against  the  attacks  of  water-animals  ;  and  further,  on  account 
of  the  chlorophyll  which  they  possess,  they  co-operate  in  assimilation.  They 
are  much  less  developed  in  the  land-fornty  and  are  present  in  it  usually 
as  protective  organs  to  the  vegetative  point  only.  In  the  water- form  they 
construct  in  front  of  the  v^etative  point  a  tuft  which  encloses  air,  and  thus 
prevents  the  water  from  touching  the  apical  region.  Riccia  fluitans  (Fig.  13), 
on  the  other  hand,  which  also  lives  in  water,  has  scales  which  are  not  endowed 
with  any  new  fimctlon,  and  are,  as  in  the  land-form  of  Riccia  natans,  only 
protective  organs ;  and  this  is  so  apparently  because  this  species  is  more 
adapted  to  submerged  life,  as  its  anatomical  structure  indicates,  and  its 
delicate,  richly-branched  thallus  can  take  up  water  through  its  whole  surface  ; 
whilst  Riccia  natans,  which  swims  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  takes  up 
water  through  the  scales.  There  is  an  interesting  parallel  in  the  behaviour 
of  the  ventral  scales  in  Riccia  natans  and  in  Riella,  and  these  scales  may  be 
designated  leaves^. 


*  See  p.  30, 

'  These  are  in  my  opinion  the  lowest  members  in  the  series  of  MarduntiAceae,  and  approach 
Monoclea  in  some  points. 
'  See  p.  35. 
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2.   Leaves. 

Another  series  of  appendicular  organs  includes  those  which  in  configu- 
ration and  origin  so  much  resemble  the  leaves  of  the  foliose  Hepaticae  that 
we  may  designate  them  also  leaves.  We  term  these  appendicular  organs 
leaves  if  they  are  laid  down  in  definite  regular  succession  at  the  vegetative 
point  and  conform  in  configuration  and  function  with  the  leaves  of  forms  in 
which  such  organs  have  from  the  very  oldest  times  been  spoken  of  as 
leaves  ^.  The  formation  of  leaves  in  the  Hepaticae  has  arisen  in  a  large 
number  of  series  independently  one  of  the  other ^  and  this  is  characteristic. 
The  so-called  '  foliose '  forms,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  acrogynous  ones, 
constitute  only  one  of  these  series,  and  besides  those  amongst  the  Junger- 
manniaceae  there  are  many  others.  If  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the 
ventral  scales  of  Marchantieae  and  Riella  described  above — but  as  I  have 
said  we  may  always  call  them  leaves  in  Riccia  natans  and  Riella^ — the 
series  of  Marchantiaceae  alone,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  wanting  in  the  forma- 
tion of  leaves. 

(a)  LEAVES   OF   THALLOSE    FORMS. 

Anthoceros.  There  are  a  few  cases  of  a  like  want  of  leaves  amongst  the 
Anthoceroteae,  but  these  are  not  quite  complete.  In  the  genus  Anthoceros 
itself  we  find  leaf- like  appendages  in  A.  fimbriatus  (Fig.  50),  a  species  I  found 
upon  the  Cordilleras  of  Merida.  The  one-layered  crested  appendages  of  the 
many-layered  thallus  are  in  this  species  really  produced  by  the  middle  lobes 
which  arise  in  the  course  of  branching  (see  Fig.  14).  There  is  a  frequent 
division  of  the  vegetative  point  with  which  is  associated  a  corresponding 
formation  of  branches.  Many  of  the  v^etative  points  which  are  thus 
formed  are  arrested  in  development,  and  their  apical  cell  loses  its  rich 
protoplasmic  content  and  takes  no  further  share  in  growth  ;  but  the  middle 
lobes  uicrease  and  become  crested  appendages,  which  will  be  mentioned 
again  when  I  refer  to  the  absorption  of  water  ^. 

Bendrooeros.  Some  species  of  Dendroceros  show,  in  addition  to  the 
leaves,  other  structures  which  are  also  connected  with  the  supply  of  water. 
I  have  examined  Dendroceros  foliatus,  a  species  described  by  Spruce*. 

*  See  the  remftrki  upon  *  Formatioii  of  Organs  and  Division  of  Labour,'  Part  I,  pp.  a  1-40.  Many 
sjstematists  who  have  studied  the  Hepaticae  have  raised  objections  to  the  use  of  the  term  '  leaves*  for 
the  ofgans  under  consideration  here.  Stephani  (Trenbia  insignia,  Gob.,  in  Hedwigia,  xxx  (1891), 
p.  190),  for  example,  made  oat  the  leaves  of  Trenbia,  Symphyogyna,  and  others  to  be  no  leaves  bnt 
'frood-lobes.'  The  altogether  superflaons  and  almost  fossil  expression  'frond'  instead  of  thalloa* 
oi^ht  to  be  entirely  discarded.  Bat  these  '  frond-lobes '  cannot  be  distingaished  by  any  single 
essential  character  from  the  'leaves*  of  the  foliose  forms.  It  would  be  different  if  they  arose 
inegDlarly  as  outgrovrths  upon  the  margin  of  the  thallus.  But  as  Leitgeb  has  shown  in  Blasia  and 
I  have  proved  in  the  cases  of  Trenbia  and  Symphyogyna  this  does  not  happen.  To  call  the  leaves 
of  Calobiyaceae  'frond-lobes'  would  be  nonsense. 

*  See  p.  34«  '  See  p.  56. 

^  Spruce,  Hepaticae  amazonicae  et  andinae,  in  Transactions  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
XT  (1884),  p.  574.  Professor  Bayley  Balfour  was  so  good  as  to  supply  me  from  Edinburgh  with 
Sprace's  original  specimens. 

D  a 
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The  plant  (Fig.  51}  possesses  a  number  of  relatively  lai^e  hood-like  forma- 
■  tions,  of  which  we  can  distinguish  two  kinds  ;  one  (Fig.  30,  M)  corresponding 

M 


Fio.  _wx  Drndrocem  roNUns.  Apei  of  i  thiJhii;  tf,  middle  label  of  differeBi  age,  on  tbe  eoBto  the  lefiibe 
roimuioo  aflwlci  i*  Ken  on  the  opper  riglil  portioo.  Bctidea  Uiese  the  •amewhat  obliqiie  hood*,  'the  leiv«,' 
appcu  ■■  lalcnil  ihoou  on  Ihe  receuti*e  point.    MainiGBd 

with  the  middle  lobe  developed  by  branching  is  recc^nizable  by  its  deep 
emargination  which  indicates  the  beginning  of  a  splitting ;  the  other,  in  the 
form  of  a  simple  hood,  arises  as  an  independent 
outgrowth  at  the  vegetative  point  and  becomes 
hollowed  at  a  subsequent  period  upon  its 
under  side.  These  'leaves'  are  not  attached 
to  the  midrib,  but  are  bound  to  one  another 


FiQ.ii.    Blfltia  luagiapina.    Aim  o[  F[a.ji.   SjniphTagyna  BroiniiaTtii  (AmphlbiophTtDmdkiiciiiii, 

(hethallu.    On  tlic  edrn  tlie  GiK  indica-  H.  Kanten).    AptanCwitfa  iwonnHpe  ipoionniia  atill  enclMnl 

tioaiof  Jeavc*  are  leen  aicell-niin  below  io  tbeir  calyptra. 
Ihc  ahallow  indentaiiom.    UagaifiedS. 

by  the  very  slight  wing-like  part  of  the  thallus.     Dendroceros  inflatus'  and 
D.  crispus  show  in  their  laminar  folds  an  approach  to  the  formation  of  leaves ; 

'  Q.  Kantcn,  Morpbologische  nnd  biologische  Unleisuchniigai  uber  eintge  Epiphytcnronuen  der 
Molukken,  in  Anaaln  du  Jaidio  boUuiqae  dc  Buiteniorg,  xii  (1895),  p.  115. 
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if  these  laminar  folds  were  flat  they  would  be  like  the  leaves  of  Blasia.  From 
a  biolc^cal  point  of  view  their  origin  is  easily  understood.  Leaves  with  a 
horizontal  insertion,  such  as  we  meet  with  in  different  Jungcrmanniaceae, 
link  on  to  them. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  features  in  the  cycle  of  affinity  of  BIyttia 
and  Symphy<^yna. 

Blyttia.  Most  of  the  species  of  Blyttia  possess  an  unsegmentcd  thallus 
(see  Fig,  90).  Blyttia  longispina  (Fig.  31)  has  appendicular  organs  in  the 
form  of  cell-threads,  which  lie  directed  partly  upwards,  partly  downwards, 
about  the  v^etative  point,  and  so  form  a  kind  of  protection.  They  some- 
times also  appear  upon  teeth  which  project  from  the  edge  of  the  thallus. 
These  are  more  prominent  in  other  species. 

Symphy^yna.  The  plant  represented  in  Fig.  16  has  a  thallus  with 
evident  segmentation  into  separate  leaf-like  lobes,  and  the  segmentation 
may  cease,  and  the  thallus  can,  as  the  figure 
shows,  grow  on  with  an  entire  edge.  The  seg- 
mentation to  form  '  leaves '  is  more  marked  in 
Symphyogyna  Brogniartii  (Fig.  3a).  It  reaches 
here  almost  to  the  midrib.  The  leaves  approach 
the  horizontal,  are  one- layered,  and  end  in  a  short 
papilla,  or  a  cell-row  of  two  cells.  They  arise 
like  the  teeth  already  mentioned  in  regular 
progressive  serial  succession  from  the  segments 
of  the  apical  cell  at  the  vegetative  point*. 
Here  also  the  formation  of  leaf  may  cease  upon 

yoijng  shoots ;  and  in  all  these  cases  it  is  evi-  goo'^opi. ;  r,"huo?d?" m.J;^"; 
dently  not  yet  fixed.     The  chief  point  is  that     ^""^ 

the  sproutings  are  laid  down  in  regular  succession  at  the  vegetative  point. 
Whether  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  separate  leaves  or  as  small  appendages 
depends  upon  their  own  growth  and  that  of  the  axis  of  the  thallus ;  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  there  appears  at  the 
v^^tative  point,  in  essentially  similar  primordia,  a  leafy  stem  or  a  thallus 
with  appendages  like  that  depicted  above  in  Blyttia  longispina. 

Blasia.  This  and  its  nearly  allied  genus  Cavicularia  possess  horizon- 
tally inserted  lateral  leaves,  and  these  in  Blasia  (Fig,  33)  are  not  sharply  s^- 
mented  from  the  flat  portion  which  corresponds  with  the  shoot-axis  of  other 
Hepaticae  ;  usually  the  formation  of  leaves  appears  in  slender  plantlets. 

One  advantage  the  formation  of  leaves  possesses  over  the  unsegmented 
thallus  is  apparent  even  in  forms  provided  with  horizontal  leaves ;  the 
development  of  leaves  inserted  obliquely  or  transversely  to  the  long  axis 
of  a  shoot  provides  for  the  protection  of  the  vegetative  point  by  the  forma- 

'  Caebet,  AicbegoniateDiiDdito :  III-  RndimentiiTe  Lebenooose,  in  Flora,  Ixivil  (1S93],  p.  98. 
'  Goebel,  op.  cit.,  p.  100,  Figi.  16-10. 
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tion  of  an  actual  bud,  which  must  of  course  be  a  very  incomplete  one  when 
the  leaves  have  an  insertion  parallel  with  the  stem-axis  ;  aad,  besides,  the 
leaves  are  able  also  to  retain  water,  and  then  the  regular  appearance  of 
a  number  of  sharply  limited  oi^ans  makes  possible  their  adaptation  to  definite 
functions. 

The  foliose  Hepaticae  includes  both  anacrc^ynous  and  acrogynous 
forms. 

{b)   LEAVES   AND   SHOOTS  OF  ANACROGYNOUS    FOLIOSE    FORMS. 

These  forms  belong  to  the  cycle  of  affinity  of  the  tballose  group  and 
call  for  attention  first. 

FoBBombronia.  The  species  of  this  genus  (Fig.  34)  possess  two  rows  of 
obliquely  placed  lateral  leaves  which  give  the  plant  a  crested  aspect  and 


FIC  34,  FoHaiiibnini&  lubenffra,  Uorbel.  LatenJ  view  or  >  diUJchonily  I«thI  plunl  in  InetiGotion.  Tbs 
■porogoniwn  ■■  surrtnadcd  by  a  bdMuped  envcLofw.  The  poiot  of  the  plant  begini  to  penetrate  the  grottvi  Kberc 
it  wwld  develop  into  a  new  lubet.    Mifiiiified  iS. 

favour  greatly  the  retention  of  water.  The  shoot-axis  has  a  two-sided 
apical  cell  and  is  much  flattened  upon  the  upper  side.  Upon  its  ventral  side, 
which  the  edges  of  the  leaves  scarcely  overlap,  club-shaped  mucilage-papillae 
occur  which  frequently  in  consequence  of  the  growth  and  division  of  their 
supporting  cells  come  to  stand  upon  the  summit  of  a  leaf-like  scale;  this 
process  is  interesting  because  it  furnishes  a  support  to  the  suggestion  given 
above  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  amphigastria  of  Blasia  and  other  forms. 
Upon  the  dorsal  side  the  edges  of  the  leaves  overlap  almost  to  the  middle, 
and  here  are  found  the  sexual  organs. 

AndrooTyphia  and  Fetalophyllum.  In  Androcryphia  and  Fetalophyl- 
lum  the  formation  of  the  leaves  is  similar,  the  apical  cell  is,  however, 
a  three-sided  pyramid,  as  in  the  acrc^ynous  forms.  The  leaves  overlap  the 
dorsal  side  to  a  very  slight  extent.  Mucilage-papillae  occur  upon  the  under 
side  in  Androcryphia. 
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Treubia.  The  largest  of  all  the  Hepaticae  in  this  cycle  of  affinity  is 
Treubia  insignis,  a  species  found  by  me  in  Java.  In  it  there  are  two  rows 
of  large  lateral  leaves ;  the  under  side  has  no  trace  of  appendages ;  the 
shoot-axis  is  not  visible  usually  between  the  leaves,  only  on  young  and 
delicate  examples  are  there  internodes  (Fig.  35,  lower  portion).  The  leaves 
which  are  over  one  centimeter  long,  are  nearly  horizontal,  and  are  many- 
layered  at  the  base,  but  one-layered  higher  up ;  the  fore  edge  of  the  leaves 
is  inserted  deeper  than  the  hinder  edge^  and 
when  the  position  of  the  leaves  is  very  close 
the  hinder  edge  of  each  younger  leaf  covers 
the  fore  edge  of  the  next  older.  The  leaves 
are  therefore  succubous^.  Upon  the  dorsal 
sur&ce  of  the  stem  there  are  two  rows  of  scales 
beside  the  leaves  and  surrounding  the  insertion 
of  eachy  and  their  posterior  part  forms  a  zigzag 
comb  (Fig.  36).  They  cover  the  sexual  organs 
and  the  gemmae  where  these  exist,  and  con- 
tribute also  to  the  protection  of  the  vegetative 
point  which,  however,  is  also  enveloped  in 
mucilage.  The  mucilage  is  derived  from 
mucilage-papillae,  which  stand  upon  a  wing- 
like growth  on  the  under  edge  of  the  leaf,  and 
thus  replace  or  render  superfluous  the  central 
mucilage-papillae  which  are  found  in  other 
Hepaticae  ^. 

Oalobryaeeae  ^.    The  Calobryaceae  is  the 
only  group  of  Hepaticae  in  which  orthotropous 
shoots  occur ;  it  has  perhaps  some  affinity  with 
Treubia.   Fig.  37  shows  the  habit  of  Calobryum.   Tristichous  leafy  shoots  are 
borne  upon  a  sympodial  rhizome.  The  leaves,  like  those  of  Treubia,  are  many- 

^  Stephani  (Treubia  insignU,  Goebel,  ia  Hedwigia,  xxx  (1891),  p.  191)  has  made  a  number  ojf 
statemeots  which  are  not  altogether  in  consonance  with  the  developmental  history  of  Treubia  insignis. 
As  our  Fig.  35  shows,  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  'the  overlapping  edges  of  two  neighbouring  leaves 
spring  from  one  point.'  The  arrangement  is,  as  I  have  satisfied  myself  by  a  renewed  investigation, 
that  the  anterior  edge  of  each  leaf  lies  deeper  than  the  posteriQr  of  the  next  younger.  These  are 
actual  saccnbous  leaves ;  they  are  not  what  Stephani  calls  them  '  frond-lobes.'  Stephani  also  mis- 
quotes when  he  bays  '  Goebel  describes  the  midrib  as  cylindric  in  transverse  section.'  What  I  said 
was '  the  stem  does  not  usually  show  between  the  leaves,  but  on  young  and  feeble  examples,  as  well 
as  at  the  base  of  the  lateral  twigs,  one  finds  conspicuous  internodes,  and  here  the  stem  has  an  outline 
approaching  the  cylindric ' ;  and  what  I  have  said  is  correct  Stephani  is  also  incorrect  in  what  he 
says  about  the  dorsal  scales.  These  are  found  here  and  there  where  there  are  no  sexual  organs  as 
I  made  clear  in  my  original  description.  Stephani  takes  as  a  basis  of  his  definition  of  the  notion 
of  leaf  exclusively  the  structure  of  that  name  in  the  foliose  acrogynous  forms.  This  is  inadmissible. 
The  formation  of  leaf  has  originated  repeatedly  in  the  different  cycles  of  affinity  in  the  Hepaticae. 

^  Leaf-bom  mucilage-papillae  occur  also  in  Fossombronia  caespitiformis. 

^  See  Goebel,  Morphologische  und  biologische  Studien :  IV.  Uber  javanische  Lebermoose ;  2. 
Calobryum  Blumii,  Nees,  in  Annales  du  Jardin  botanique  de  Bnitenzorg,  ix(i892),  p.  11.    I  have 


Fig.  45*  Treabia  insignis,  Goebel. 
Yoans  plant  seen  from  above.  The  leaves 
are  not  numbered  according  to  age.  The 
hinder  edg^e  of  leaf  2  evidently  raibraces 
the  point  of  insertion  of  the  fore  tdsp,  of 
leaf  3.  Beside  and  near  the  fore  edge  of 
each  leaf  stands  a  scale  whose  insertion  is 
prolonged  crestwise  backwards.  Under 
the  scales  stand  the  sexual  organs  if  these 
are  present  At  the  base  of  the  shoot 
where  the  leaves  are  smaller  the  crest  is 
less  visible.  The  stem  upon  which  the 
scales  are  inserted  is  quite  evident. 
Magnified  i|. 
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layered,  and   like  them  also  bear  mucilage-papillae.     Siich  papillae  are, 
however,  also  found  upon  the  cylindric  shoot-axis.     The  Calobryaceae  ex- 


hibit the  highest  stage  of  development  of  the  anacn^ynous  Hepaticae,  inas- 
much as  the  shoots  which  bear  the  sexual  organs  possess  terminal  antheridia 
and  archegonia,  to  which  I  shall  refer  when  I 
speak  of  the  position  of  sexual  oi^^ans  generally. 
Further,  the  cylindric  shoot-axis  is  sharply  de- 
marcated from  the  transversely  inserted  leaves, 
and  there  is  throughout  a  typical  leafy  shoot  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  occasionally  anisophyl- 
lous  shoots  appear.  The  leaves  of  one  lateral  row 
have  one  side  smaller  than  the  other,  and  may 
indeed  occasionally  almost  entirely  abort,  whilst 
the  leaves  in  the  other  two  rows  have  an  c^lique 
not  transverse  insertion.  The  importance  of  this 
case  lies  in  its  features  being  determined  by 
externa]  factors,  and  therefore  showii^  that  this 
construction  of  the  leaves,  which  is  the  dominant 
one  in  the  acrc^nous  foliose  Hepaticae,  may  be 
reached  experimentally  ^ 


FlO.  37.  Calobcynni  Blnnii,  Neo. 
HabiKrfafniulepUnt.  Hi,Hii,Biit, 


(f)    LEAVES  AND   SHOOTS  OF   ACROGVNOUS    FOLIOSE   FORMS. 

In  this  group  we  have  growth  usually  from  a  three-sided  apical  cell  *, 
which  gives  rise  to  a  typical  tristichous  leafy  stem,  but  the  ventral  row  of 


here  ahown  tliat  CalobiTuin,  which  nntil  dow  has  bem  considered  to  be  quite  unique,  shcnild  be 
united  In  one  group  with  Haplomitriam,  and  1  have  called  the  gionp  Catobiyaceae.  Scfaiflner's 
(Hepaticae,  in  Engler  and  Pnuitl,  Die  natiirlichen  Pflanienfainilien,  1S93,  p.  60)  altciation  of  the 
ntune  to  Uaplomitrioideae  is  quite  Bcbitnry. 

'  See  Pait  I,  p.  103.  Also  Gocbel,  Morphologisdie  nnd  biolc^scbe  Stndien :  IV.  tlber  javaaitche 
Lebermoose;  1,  Calobiyum  Blumii,  Neea,  in  Annales  da  Jardin  botanique  de  Boiteiuorg,  ix  (1891), 
p.  16.  '  See  Part  I,  p.  tol. 
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leaves  consists  of  the  amphigastria,  which  are  smaller  than  the  leaves  of  the 
two  lateral  rows,  and  this  is  connected  with  the  fact  that  only  plagiotropous 
shoots  occur  in  the  vegetative  region,  with  the  exception  of  shoots  which 
produce  gemmae.  The  amphigastria  are  sometimes  reduced  to  hair-like 
structures  or  are  entirely  wanting,  as  in  Jungermannia  bicuspidata,  although 
there  they  occasionally  if  seldom  appear.  These  features  are  entirely  ex- 
cluded in  the  case  of  Physiotium  (Fig.  57,  l),  in  which  the  shoot-axis  has 
a  two-sided  apical  cell  from  which  segments  are  cut  off  giving  rise  to  lateral 
leaves^.  On  the  orthotropous  sexual  shoots  the  amphigastria  appear^ 
although  they  may  be  wanting  on  the  vegetative  shoots,  and  the  presence 
of  a  similar  character  upon  the  orthotropous  shoots  which  bear  gemmae  in 
Calypc^eia  has  been  already  pointed  out  ^. 

In  most  members  of  this  group  the  leaves  are  one-layered,  but  many- 
layered  leaves  are  found  in  Gottschea  pachyphylla,  and  a  few  others  in 
which  this  character  has  probably  the  same  significance  as  the  succulence 
of  the  leaves  of  higher  plants.  There  is  commonly  no  midrib.  Where  a 
trace  of  this  exists,  as  in  Frullania  Tamarisci,  it  is  composed  of  cells  with 
peculiar  content  different  from  that  of  the  other  cells  of  the  leaf,  and  due 
perhaps  to  the  accumulation  of  oil-bodies.  This  requires  further  investiga- 
tion. An  indication  of  a  many-layered  rib  is  found  in  Scapania,  species  of 
Plagiochila,  and  in  Jungermannia  albicans  ^. 

The  early  appearance  in  many  forms  of  a  division  of  the  leaf  into  halves 
is  very  characteristic,  but  this  often  disappears  as  the  plant  grows ;  its  occur- 
rence precludes  the  apical  growth  which  occurs  in  the  leaves  of  the  Musci. 
In  consequence  of  it  the  mature  lateral  leaves  of  many  Jungermannieae  are 
tviro-lobed  and  possess  an  upper  lobe  and  an  under  lobe  which  are  frequently 
very  different  in  form  and  size.  This  is  never  seen  in  the  amphigastria. 
This  bipartition  distinguishes  the  leaves  of  the  acrogynous  species  from 
those  of  the  anacrc^^ynous  ones.  The  outgrowths  which,  in  the  form  of 
lamellae,  papillae,  and  so  forth,  are  frequently  found  upon  the  leaves,  will 
be  spoken  of  when  I  discuss  the  arrangements  for  the  taking  up  of 
water. 

It  has  been  already  shown  ^  that  in  many  forms  there  is  a  displacement 
which  may  go  so  far  that  the  leaves  appear  to  have  a  horizontal  insertion. 
This  is  by  no  means  generally  the  case.  Where  no  leaf-surface  is  formed, 
bat  the  leaf  consists  merely  of  cell-rows,  as  in  Jungermannia  trichophylla, 
Lepidozia  bicruris,  Arachniopsis,  there  is  no  displacement.  From  this  we 
may  conclude  that  the  displacement  is  connected  with  the  obtaining  of 


'  Goebd,  Arcfaegoniatenstndien :  V.  Die  Blattbildmig  bei  den  Lebermoosen  und  ihre  biologische 
Bedeatuog,  in  Flora,  Ixxvii  (1893),  p.  445. 
'  See  Vzxt  I,  p.  loa. 

'  See  Morin,  Anatomie  compar^e  de  la  feuille  dea  Mnscin^es.    Th^,  Rennes,  1893. 
*  See  Part  I,  p.  loi. 
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a  favourable  surface  of  assimilation,  and  it  may  be  directly  brought  about 
by  light,  as  it  is  in  Jungermannia  bicuspidata  ^,  or  it  may  be  inherited. 

Conoresoenoe  of  the  leaves,  either  of  the  two  upon  the  upper  side,  or 
of  these  with  the  corresponding  amphigastrium,  is  met  with  in  Plagiochila 
connexa  and  P.  conjugata,  species  of  Chiloscyphus  and  others^  but  we  are 
unable  at  present  to  give  any  biological  explanation  of  it. 

Baveraion  to  thallus-form.     Some  leafy  Jungermannieae  exhibit  the 

remarkable  feature  of  a 
reversion  of  their  vegeta- 
tive bodies  in  some  degree 
to  the  form  of  a  thallus. 
Cephalozia  (Pteropsiella) 
frondiformis  shows  this. 
The  vegetative  body  of 
this  plant  is,  as  its  specific 
name  implies,  a  flat  band- 
like thallus  from  which 
leafy  shoots  bearing  the 
sexual  organs  spring ;  but 
the  apparent  thallus  is  a 
leafy  shoot,  the  horizon- 
tally -  placed  leaves  of 
which  have  united  with- 
one  another,  or,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing, 
stand  upon  a  wing-like 
outgrowth  of  the  stem^. 
Transition-forms  from  the 
thallus  to  the  leafy  stem 
also  occur.  Zoopsis,which 
is  a  sub-genus  of  Cepha- 
lozia, shows  similar  fea- 
tures (see  Fig.  97).  Its 
leaves  are  small  appen- 
dages of  the  stem,  and  the  flattened  laige-celled  dorsal  surface  of  the  stem 
does  the  work  of  assimilation :  but  at  the  vegetative  point  the  same  relation- 
ships are  found  as  occur  in  other  foliose  forms,  and  the  sexual  shoots  have 
well-developed  leaves. 

Flagella.  The  reduction  of  the  leaves  on  shoots  which  are  constructed  as 
Jlagella^  and  as  stolons  or  rhizomes,  comes  about  in  another  way.     Flagella 

*  Goebel,  Uber  Jugendformen  von  Pflanzen  und  deren  kiinstliche  Wiederhervorrnfungy  in  Sitzimgs- 
berichte  der  bayeriachen  Akademie,  xxvi  (1896). 
'  Goebel,  Archegoniatenstudien :  III.  Uber  rudimentare  Lebermoose,  in  Flora,  Ixxvii  (1893),  p.  83. 


Fig.  381.  Lq)ioolea  cavifolia.  A  plant  teen  from  below.  The  lateral 
branches  have  £rown  out  into  flagella  which  are  clad  with  reduced 
leaves.    Magnified  5. 
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are  shoots  with  thin  long  axes  and  reduced  leaves.     Lepicolea  (Fig.  38) 
amoi^st   others    commonly  has    lateral   shoots   developing   into  flagella. 
These  are  usually  richly  provided  with  rhizoids,  and  apparently  serve  as 
a  fixing-apparatus  like  the  anchoring-oi^ans  in  some  species  of  Anenra '. 
In  Mastigobryum  these  flagella  arise  ventrally.     The  shoots  in  this  species 
do  not  cling  to  the  substratum  but  rise  obliquely  from  it,  and  the  flagella 
have  exactly  the  function  of  the  rhizophores  in  Selaginella.     They  conduct 
water  and  the  substances  dissolved  in  it  from  the  substratum  to  the  plant, 
and  like  rhizophores  they 
may  be  caused  to  de- 
velop  as    leafy    shoots. 
Lembidium  dendroideum 
(Fig.  59)  has  an  oblique 
ascending  shoot-system 
which  develops  no  rhi- 
z(Hds.     These  are  found 
upon  shoots,  bearing  re- 
duced leaves,  which  bore 
into  the  substratum,  and 
penetrate  it  in  all  direc- 
tions,  being    externally 
quite  root-like.  In  many 
species    of    Plagiochila 
and  Bryopteris  (Fig.  40) 
the  shoots  in  their  lower 
part  cling  to   the   sub- 
stratum, and  raise  them- 
selves up  as  free  struc- 
tures in  their  upper  part. 
What  outer  factors   in- 
fluence the  development 

.  F10.30.     LembidiDm  dcndrDidenm.     An  isotiled  plint.     The  leriil 

of  these  forms  of  shoots       5hool-.y.ieniii«cnd.obliqoe]ywilliiiiqBrvedHi(to.  -^,  ■nlheridiaibrancha 

at  tliabue  of  the  ihODlijriiFin.    Root-ltkeuhiFTnuicuishoota  pavdown. 

we  do  not  yet  know.  wurdiOnomof  «liichiiBtober,S.    The  oldest  urialahixHia  die  broken 

'  inuup  on  (he  r^ht.    lla|FnlGcd  4. 

Jiong  shoots  and 
ihort  ahoota.  Of  other  kinds  of  division  of  labour  among  the  branches  of 
one  shoot-system,  apart  from  the  supporters  of  the  sexual  organs,  that  of 
long  shoots  and  short  shoots,  which  as  is  known  also  occurs  in  the  thal- 
lose  forms,  must  be  mentioned.  It  is  very  distinct  in  Bryopteris  filicina 
(F^.  40). 

Tubers.  The  formation  of  tubers  which  takes  place  in  some  of  the 
thallose  Hepaticae,  is  unknown  as  yet  in  the  foliose  acrt^ynous  forms  (see, 
however.  Fig.  39,  ■5)- 

■  See  p.  16- 
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Branching  and  the  leavee.  There  remains  to  mention  relationships  of 
the  branching  to  the  leaves.  In  no  case  is  branching  axillary.  The  branches 
are  dther  lateral  or  ventral,  in  correspondence  with  the  dorsiventral  character 
of  the  foliose  Jungermannieae,  just  as  in  the  thallose  usually  dorsiventral 
forms.  In  Anomoclada  alone  do  the  branches  appear  upon  the  dorsal  side 
of  the  shoots,  and  the  branching  in  this  genus  requires  further  investigation. 
In  the  lateral  branching  the  formation  of  the  branch  takes  place  partly 

at  the  cost  of  one 
lateral  leaf.  A  leaf,  of 
say  Fnillania  dilatata, 
from  whose  base  a 
lateral  shoot  springs, 
wants  its  auricle,  and 
in  place  of  it  there 
is  the  shoot.  Whilst 
usually  the  whole  lat- 
eral segment  of  the 
apical  cell  is  claimed 
for  the  formation  of 
the  leaf,  occasionally 
a  few  of  the  cells 
being  devoted  to  the 
construction  of  a  free 
stem-surface,  here  in 
the  case  of  the  branch- 
ing the  ventral  portion 
of  the  s^ment  is  de- 
voted to  the  making 
of  a  branch,  and  the 
upper  part  of  it  only 
is  left  for  the  leaf. 
Different     in    degree 

Fig.  40.    Brnpterii  Glicjn*.    Habit.    The  ihoM  tnncha  in  one  plunc    Al       „-l..     ■        .1...      1 -    _ 

■be  b>K  an  Rolon.  with  ceduMd  le>T«  .hid.  cv.  r<«  rix  ><>  ne»  .b«M-  OUly  IS  thC  laymg 
r«™.«„i«,he-»=,im.helpic.ncho,iB,d.epl.nL    Mapiified  4.  Jown    of  the    primOr- 

dium  of  the  branch  in  the  basiscopic  basilar  portion  of  the  s^ment,  that  is 
to  say,  the  formation  of  the  leaf  out  of  the  segment  is  complete,  but  one 
cell  on  the  under  basiscopic  portion  of  the  segment  becomes  the  apical 
cell  of  the  primordium  of  a  branch,  and  when  this  develops  we  find, 
as  in  Radula  complanata,  the  branch  underneath  a  completely  developed 
leaf. 

Besting  buds.  The  lateral  shoots  of  many  species  may  become  restii^ 
buds.  In  Lejeunia,  for  example,  the  first  three  leaves  of  the  lateral  shoot 
coalesce  to  form  an  envelope  surrounding  the  primordium  of  the  shoot  which 
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rests  for  an  indefinite  period.     In  the  further  development  of  the  bud  the 
envelope  is  broken  through. 

Sndogenetio  shoots.  This  leads  us  to  what  Leitgeb  has  described  as 
the  endogenetic  origin  of  the  ventral  and  lateral  shoots  of  many  species. 
He  says  that  the  flagella  of  Mastigobryum  are  'formed  from  cells  lying 
immediately  under  the  outer  cells,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  fructi- 
fication-branches of  this  plant,  as  well  as  of  Lepidozia,  Calypogeia,  and 
others.  The  disposition  of  these  endogenetic  branches  in  Lophocolea 
bidentata  and  in  Jungermannia  bicuspidata  is  peculiar.  They  are  almost 
exclusively  ventral,  and  the  branches  spread  themselves  out  upon  the  sub- 
stratum to  both  sides  of  the  chief  axis,  so  that  the  branch-system  has  the 
same  facies  as  is  produced  by  lateral  branching. 

8.    Bhizoids. 

Knowing  now  the  relationships  of  configuration  of  the  v^^tative  body, 
we  have  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  organs  which  anchor  it  to  the  substratum 
and  draw  therefrom,  at  least  in  many  cases,  water  with  the  substances  dis- 
solved in  it  These  bodies  are  the  rhizoids,  hair-roots.  All  Hepaticae, 
whether  thallose  or  foliose,  possess  unicellular  rhizoids ;  the  Musci,  on  the 
other  hand,  always  have  rhizoids  composed  of  a  single  row  of  cells.  These 
rhizoids  differ  in  function.  In  some  Hepaticae,  for  example  epiphytic 
foliose  forms,  they  are  only  anchoring-organs,  in  others  they  combine  the 
work  of  fixing  the  plant  and  of  absorbing  water.  They  are  absent  in 
only  few  forms,  and  we  can  usually  discover  a  reason  for  their  absence. 
The  Calobryaceae,  for  example,  have  no  rhizoids  \  and  they  possess  root-like 
shoots  creeping  in  the  substratum  ^  and  these  render  the  rhizoids  unneces- 
sary. Physiotium  cochleariforme  also  has  no  rhizoids,  but  it  is  provided  with 
lai^e  water-sacs,  and  in  this  resembles  Sphagnum  ^. 

The  two  species  of  Riccia,  R.  natans  and  R.  fluitans,  each  of  which 
possesses  a  land-form  and  a  water-form,  have  no  rhizoids  in  their  water- 
form,  and  this  because  they  are  as  unnecessary  here  as  are  the  hairs  upon 
the  roots  of  many  water-plants  of  higher  groups,  for  example,  Salvinia, 
Utricularia.  In  R.  fluitans  the  water-form  may  produce  rhizoids  if  it  comes 
in  contact  with  a  solid  body*.  In  many  epiphytic  forms,  such  as  species  of 
Lejeunia,  a  strong  anchoring  disk  develops  out  of  a  bundle  of  rhizoids  ^. 

A  division  of  labour  occurs  in  the  rhizoids  of  some  thallose  forms  which 
attain  a  considerable  stature,  and  particularly  in  those  in  which  the  upper 


'  The  germiiiation  of  these  Hepaticae  is  not  yet  known,  and  it  is  probable  that  as  in  Sphagnom 
the  germ-plant  has  rhizoids. 
'  See  p.  39,  and  Fig.  37. 
'  Trichocolea  tomentella  has  well-developed  rhizoids,  although  Nees  thought  it  had  few  or  none. 

•  Sec  Part  I,  p.  269. 

'  For  an  acconnt  of  this  see  Goebel,  Pflanzenbiologische  Schilderangen,  i  (1889),  p.  161,  Fig.  66. 
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side  of  the  thallus  takes  in  no  water,  and  the  care  of  the  water-supply 
devolves  upon  the  rhizoids.  Amongst  such  forms  we  know  at  present 
species  of  Monoclea  ^  and  the  members  of  the  series  of  the  Marchantiaceae. 

Monoolea.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  Monoclea  dilatata  in  a 
living  condition  in  Venezuela,  and  the  interest  of  the  species  lies  in  this,  that 
it  foreshadows  the  peculiar  features  of  the  formation  of  rhizoids  which  belong 
to  the  Marchantiaceae  *.  It  has  two  kinds  of  rhizoids ;  some  wide  and  thin- 
walled,  arising  exclusively  out  of  the  under  side  of  the  thickened  midrib  of 
the  thallus  (Fig.  4,  III),  and  at  once  piercing  the  substratum ;  others  narrow 
and  relatively  thick-walled,  which  arise  partly  upon  the  edge  of  the  thallus, 
partly  upon  its  under  side,  and  grow  at  first  adpressed  to  the  thallus,  those 
that  arise  laterally  converging  to  the  midrib,  beneath  which  runs  a  strand  of 
rhizoids,  keeping  it  moist  by  capillarity.    These  lateral  rhizoids  can  irrigate 

the  lateral  parts  of  the  thallus.  The 
whole  arrangement  reminds  one  of 
that  found  in  hygrophilous  Marchan- 
tiaceae, especially  in  Dumortiera. 
Monoclea  itself  occurs  like  them  in 
moist  places.  The  arrangement,  which 
is  indicated  in  Monoclea,  finds  perfect 
development  in  the  Marchantiaceae. 

Marohantiaoeae.  Here  the  rhi- 
zoids are  frequently  over  two  centi- 
meters in  length,  and  often  form  a 
thick  felt  on  the  under  side  of  the  vege- 

FlG.  41.    Preissia  commataUu    Stalk  of  an  arche*       ...         «       «  ww%-t         i*    ■   •  r  i    u 

The  strands  of    tativc  body.    The  division  of  labour 

among  them   finds  its  expression  in 


Smiophore  in  transverse  section, 
isoids  are  sank  in  two  deep  lateral 


channels. 


a  difference  between  'smooth'  rhizoids,  which  have  the  usual  construction, 
and  'trabecular'  rhizoids,  which  have  trabecular  thickenings  upon  the 
inside  of  their  wall.  Germ-plants  of  Marchantia  and  plants  which  arise 
from  gemmae  possess  at  first  only  smooth  rhizoids,  and  they  it  is  which 
enter  the  soil  directly  from  the  under  side  of  a  mature  thallus  and  anchor 
it.  The  trabecular  rhizoids,  on  the  other  hand,  lie  upon  the  under  side 
of  the  thallus  in  strands,  the  strongest  of  these  running  along  the  midrib, 
and  only  at  some  distance  behind  their  point  of  origin  do  they  enter  the 
soiP.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  strands,  which  are  also  found  under 
the  rays  of  the  disk  of  the  sexual  shoot  and  upon  its  stalk  (Fig.  41), 
conduct  water  by  capillarity,  although  at  the  same  time  the  movement  of 
water  chiefly  takes  place  through  their  lumen.    The  trabeculae  within  the 


1  Which,  however,  can  take  np  water  directly  from  outside. 

'  See  Ruge,  Beitrage  rax  Kenntniss  der  Vegetationsorgane  der  Lebermoose,  in  Flora,  ixxvii  (1893), 

P-  279. 
•  See  p.  32. 
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rhizoids  have  also,  as  Kamerling^  has  recently  shown,  a  connexion  with 

the  conduction  of  water.     If  the  thallus  draws  water  from  the  trabecular 

rhizoids,  and  a  supply  to  replace  it  cannot  be  sufficiently  quickly  obtained 

from  the  soil,  air-bubbles  will  be  formed  within  the  rhizoids  which  will 

interrupt    the   current   of  the  water.      The    presence   of  the  trab.eculae 

compels  the  formation  of  these  bubbles  in  the  centre  of  the  cavity  of  the 

rhizoids,  and  so  the  current  of  water  can  pass  the  bubble.     The  trabecular 

rhizoids  then  make  possible  the  maintenance  of  a  more  copious  supply  of  water 

than  do  the  smooth  ones.     Concomitantly  with  this  we  find  that  the 

trabecular  rhizoids  are  specially  developed  in  forms  with  relatively  great 

transpiration,  whilst  they  are  subordinated  in  forms  in  which  this  is  feeble ; 

for  instance,  in  a  Venezuelan  hygrophilous  species  of  Dumortiera  they  were 

present  in  extremely  small  numbers,  and  were  entirely  wanting  in  Cyatho- 

dium  cavernarium. 

Transformation  of  rhizoids.  A  portion  of  the  rhizoids  is  transformed 
into  thick-walled  bristles  in  Dumortiera  hirsuta,  and  the 
transition-forms  to  rhizoids  show  the  true  nature  of  the 
bristles,  which  may  be  considered  protective  organs  for  the 
thallus,  although  it  is  impossible  to  say  precisely  wherein 
the  protection  hes^.  Change  of  function  and  transfor- 
mation of  rhizoids  is  otherwise  imknown.  Lindenberg  tani^iind-foiroVSi 
speaks  of  s^mented  rhizoids  in  the  land-form  of  Riccia  CSSchi^S^ethJiM 
natans,  but  this  is  either  an  error  or  a  misdescription  d^iSJ^olTlrf^h^^^^ 
ofthefihTorm  adventitious  shoots  which  sometimes  occur  *^**'"^-  Natura/2xc. 
upon  oJd  exanmples  of  species  of  Riccia  ^.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  rhizoids 
m  Hepaticae  are  incapable  of  a  transformation  or  further  development, 
and  in  this  they  contrast  with  their  condition  in  the  Musci. 


II 
ASEXUAL   PROPAGATION   OF   HEPATICAE* 

Every  asexual  multiplication  is  fundamentally  a  process  of  division  of 
the  vegetative  body  in  which  the  products  of  division  may  be  very  unequal 
in  size.     In  creeping  Hepaticae,  as  in  many  other  plants,  the  branches  may 


*  Kamerling,  Zur  Biologic  tind  Physiologie  der  Marchantiaceen,  in  Flora,  Ixxxiv  (Erganzangsband 
XBID  Jahrgang  1897). 

'  Compare  with  these  the  bristles  arising  upon  the  thallns  of  many  species  of  Met^eria  which  may 
be  considered  transformed  rhizoids. 
'  A  recent  compiler  has  again  mistaken  these  for  rhizoids. 

*  Nees  TOD  Esenbeck,  Naturgeschichte  der  europaischen  Lebermoose,  i-iv,  Berlin  and  Breslaa, 
1833-S;  Leitgeb,  Untersuchungen  Uber  die  Lebermoose,  i-vi,  Graz,  1874-81;  Rnge,  Beitrage  zur 
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become  independent  plants  through  the  dying  off  of  the  older  parts  behind 
(Fig.  4a).  Frequently,  however,  special  propagative  organs  are  developed 
which  have  been  termed  gemmae  or  brood-buds^  and  of  these  some  examples 
must  be  given. 


I.    SEPARATION   OF   SPECIAL   TWIGS    FROM   THE   VEGETATIVE   BODY*. 

This  is  the  nearest  to  the  ordinary  processes  of  division.  In  its  simplest 
form  it  is  observed  in  Pellia  calycina.  Towards  the  close  of  the  vegetative 
period  of  this  plant  there  appear  upon  sterile  plants,  through  repeated 
forking  of  the  v^etative  point,  short-lived  branchings  filled  with  starch  and 
other  reserve-materials,  but  without  rhizoids  and  frequently  standing  erect 
and  overlapping  one  another.  These  readily  break  off,  and  clearly  exhibit 
a  primitive  form  of  gemma  (Fig.  43).     If  they  do  not  break  off  they  may 


Fig.  43.    Pellia  calycina.   Branching  of  a  sterile  lobe 
of  the  thaulos  in  antamn.  Seen  from  below.   Magnified. 


Fig.  44.    Pegatella  supradecomposita.    Thallas 
with  three  gemmae  seen  from  below.    Magnified  12. 


grow  in  the  succeeding  spring  as  ordinary  branches  of  the  thallus.  Feg^tella 
supradecomposita  shows  a  further  stage  of  differentiation  of  these  branches. 
In  it  they  are  borne  upon  thin  stalks,  and  can  therefore  easily  separate 
(Fig.  44).  Superficially  they  resemble  the  similar  structures  in  Marchantia 
and  are  nearly  circular  flat  plates  with  a  vegetative  point  on  one  side  but  they 
differ  altogether  in  their  origin.  Whilst  the  gemmae  of  Marchantia  are  uni- 
cellular structures,  which  only  before  their  separation,  or  it  may  be  at  germi- 
nation, grow  into  cell-masses,  those  of  Fegatella  supradecomposita  are  merely 
modified  branches  of  the  thallus,  and  possess  a  series  of  scales  covering  the 
vegetative  point  in  the  manner  usual  amongst  the  Marchantieae. 


Kenntniss  der  Vegetationsoi^ne  der  Lebennoose,  in  Flora,  Ixxvil  (1895);  Schostakowitsch,  Uber 
die  Reproduction  und  RegeDerationseischeinungen  bei  den  Lebermoosen,  in  Flora,  Izxix  (Erganznngs- 
band  znm  Jahi^ang  1894). 

^  We  leave  out  of  account  here  the  formation  of  tubers  which  wiU  be  refenedi  to  in  a  subseqnent 
page.    See  p.  ^, 
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2.     GEMMAE  (bROOD-BUDS)   FORMED   BY   GEMMA-CELLS   (bROOD-CELLS). 

All  Other  forms  of  gemmae  can  be  traced  back  to  a  construction  out  of 
gemfna-cells  {brood-cells\  but  these  frequently  develop  so  far  on  the  mother- 
plant  that  it  is  impossible  sometimes  to  draw  a  sharp  limit  between  them 
and  adventitious  shoots.  This  is  particularly  the  case  within  the  cycle  of 
affinity  of  the  Metzgeriae.  Many  species  of  Aneura  have  duplex  gemma-cells 
which  fall  away  from  the  thallus.  They  are  discharged  from  their  mother- 
cells  with  a  slight  jerk  ^,  probably  by  swelling  of  the  inner  layers  of  the 
membranes  of  these ;  the  outer  portion  of  the  membrane  remains  behind. 
They  often  appear  p  large  numbers.  Allied  to  this  is  the  copious  forma- 
tion of  gemmae  in  Metzgeria  conjugata.  In  this  species  some  branches  of 
the  thallus  become  very  narrow  and  develop  as  supporters  of  the  gemmae. 
They  ascend  from  the  substratum,  and,  gradually  losing  their  dorsiventrality, 
they  become  radial,  whilst  the  gemmae,  which  appear  close  together  at  first 
and  only  upon  the  margin  of  the  branch,  are  found  later  upon  the  upper  and 
under  sides  of  the  thallus  as  well.  The  upright  position  evidently  favours 
the  distribution  of  the  gemmae.  The  gemmae,  at  the  moment  when  they 
are  shed,  are  in  the  form  of  concave  cell-plates,  with  a  vegetative  point 
having  a  two-sided  apical  cell,  from  which  a  new  thallus  is  formed  ^,  and  in 
the  process  of  shedding  a  remnant  of  the  wall  of  the  mother-cell  is  left 
behind  as  is  the  case  in  Aneura.  In  Metzgeria  furcata  adventitious  shoots 
are  regularly  developed  instead  of  the  gemmae,  and  each  of  them  proceeds 
from  a  single  cell  of  the  margin  or  of  the  midrib.  Gemmae  of  a  more  or  less 
advanced  stage  of  development  before  shedding  are  found  in  other  thallose 
Hepaticae,  for  example  in  Marchantia  and  Lunularia,  in  which  they  have 
been  so  often  described,  and  also  in  Treubia,  Cavicularia,  and  Blasia. 
Blasia  has  two  kinds  of  gemmae :  the  one  is  a  nearly  spherical  cell-mass 
produced  in  a  flask-like  receptacle  with  a  long  neck,  out  of  which  it  is 
squeezed  through  the  swelling,  when  moistened,  of  mucilage  formed  by  the 
mucilage-papillae  at  the  base  of  the  receptacle  ^ ;  the  other  is  a  gemma-scale 
at  the  base  of  which  there  is  to  be  seen  at  a  very  early  period  of  develop- 
ment the  cell  from  which  the  new  thallus  proceeds, — this  gemma-scale 
arises  ui>on  the  upper  side  of  the  thallus,  especially  upon  shoots  which  bear 
neither  sexual  organs  nor  receptacles  for  gemmae  ^.  Cavicularia  has  gemmae 
whose  outer  cells  have  thick  walls,  and  each  of  them  has  an  excrescence 
which  has  perhaps  to  do  with  the  scattering  of  the  gemmae  by  animals. 


^  See  Goebel,  Die  Musdneen,  in  Schenk's  Handbnch  der  Botanik,  ii  (1882),  p.  338;  Ruge, 
Beitnige  zur  Kenotniss  der  VegeUttonsorgane  der  Lebermoose,  in  Flora,  Ixxvii  (1893),  p.  307. 

'  In  Anenia  the  gemma  is  shed  before  these  landmarks  are  developed. 

'  This  also  takes  place  in  Marchantia,  but  in  a  less  pronounced  manner. 

*  These  gemma-scales  require  investigation  especially  in  their  biological  relationships.  A  similar 
dimorphism  of  gemmae  appears  probably  in  the  genus  Tetraphis  amongst  the  Musci. 
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A  description  of  the  formation  of  the  gemmae  in  the  several  forms  of 
Hepaticae  would  have  no  general  interest.  Their  appearance  is  sporadic 
within  cycles  of  affinity,  and  even  within  genera.  Anthoceros  glandulosus, 
for  example,  is  the  only  known  species  of  the  genus  in  which  they  are  found, 
and  in  it  they  take  the  form  of  oval  cell-masses.  Amongst  the  Marchantieae, 
Marchantia  and  Lunularia  alone  possess  them,  and  how  profusely  they  are 
distributed  in  these  genera  is  well  known  to  gardeners.  They  overrun  every 
pot  in  cultivation. 

The  occurrence  of  gemmae  produced  from  shoots  is  not  unknown  in  the 
foliose  J  ungermannieae,  and  they  may  be  either  unicellular  or  before  their 


m. 

PlC.4'.t-  Lejenni*.  Formation  of  eeinmM.  i.  Leinini»(0<Jonlokjtiiniaf  mirabilii,  Stcph.  GMima;  5,  »pic»l 
cell;  j4.  point  of  b(lachtn«n(.  Rhimrtt  in  Ihe  form  oi  long  (ubea  have  developed  upon  the  under  udc  frotri  «in|jle 
marrinal  crib,  ii,  itl,  Lrjcunia  (CololcjcDnia)  Gocbdii.  II,  portion  of  ■  leaf  with  thr«  EODmac  still  alucM^ 
t,  J,  indkite  the  poinln  of  attachment  of  two  zemmie  which  have  fallen  off,  lit,  Eemma  with  four  anchorine- 
OTtin*,  J.  and  l»o  apical  telU.  '  '  " 

separation  grow  into  cell-masses.  The  formation  of  gemmae  occurs  in  many 
species,  usually  upon  the  edge  or  upon  the  tip  of  leaves,  and  the  gemmae 
appear  then  often  as  long  branched  yeast-like  chains.  The  several  gemma- 
cells  separate  easily  from  one  another  in  moisture.  In  Lophocolea  bidentata 
abrogates  of  cells  loosely  joined  together  fall  from  the  leaves.  According  as 
the  formation  of  gemmae  takes  place  at  an  early  or  late  stage,  the  formation 
of  the  leaf  is  more  or  less  influenced  by  it,  and  variations  may  be  seen  upon 
one  and  the  same  shoot.  In  Scapania  nemorosa,  for  example,  only  the 
points  of  the  upper  lobes  of  the  lower  leaves  of  the  shoot  are  furnished  with 
gemmae;  their  formation  therefore  was  relatively  late.  On  the  leaves 
higher  up  the  under  lobes  of  the  leaves  are  first  concerned  in  the  formation 
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of  gemmae,  and  the  further  up  one  goes  the  more  is  the  development  of  the 
leaf-surface  hindered,  until  finally,  in  the  position  of  each  leaf  we  find  a  group 
of  gemmae  issuing  directly  from  the  segment  of  the  apical  cell.  The 
leaf-borne  gemmae  have  thus  become  stem-borne,  and  we  are  furnished  with 
an  instructive  example  of  a  gradual  transposition.  The  number  of  the  gem- 
mae in  such  cases  is  very  large,  as  many  as  a  thousand.  The  shoots  which 
bear  gemmae  in  many  species,  for  example  in  Calypogeia  Trichomanes,  are 
orthotropous,  as  are  those  of  Metzgeria  conjugata  ^.  In  the  genera  Radula*, 
Lejeunia-,  and  Colura^  gemmae  in  the  form  of  cell-surfaces  appear  upon  the 
leaves,  and  in  these  genera,  which  include  mostly  epiphytic  species,  they 
secure  a  rapid  fixation  to  the  substratum.  The  gemmae  of  Lejeunia  (Fig.  45) 
have  two  vegetative  points  out  of  which  shoots  may  subsequently  develop, 
and  they  are  furnished  with  anchoring-organs,  which  are  merely  arrested 
rhizoids  (Fig.  45, 1,  III).  The  example  figured  in  Fig.  45,  I  is  of  interest 
because  there  is  only  one  apical  cell,  probably  because  the  gemma  is 
anchored  not  by  its  middle  but  excentrically.  When  the  gemmae  of 
Lejeunia  have  two  apical  cells  (Fig.  45,  III),  a  leafy  plant  may  spring  out  of 
each  of  them,  but  the  apical  cell  may  also  grow  out  into  a  thallus  with 
a  continued  segmentation  of  a  two-sided  cell,  like  the  product  of  a  germi- 
nating spore.  Such  a  formation  of  thallus  takes  place  if  the  conditions  are 
unfavourable  for  the  formation  of  a  stem,  and  it  is  particularly  often  seen  in 
the  germinating  gemmae  of  Radula^  where  it  furnishes  the  young  plant 
with  a  firm  fixation  upon  its  substratum,  which  is  the  leaves  of  Spermophyta. 
These  relationships  of  the  development  of  the  gemmae  find  their  counter- 
part, both  physiological  and  morphological,  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
germination  of  the  spore*.  The  germination  of  the  gemma  conforms 
generally  with  that  of  the  spore.  In  Marchantia  and  Lunularia  this  is 
evidently  not  the  case,  but  in  these  genera  the  profile  disposition  of  the 
gemma,  as  in  Riella,  makes  it  impossible. 

It  is  easy  to  establish  that  there  is  often  a  certain  antagonism  between 
the  formation  of  gemmae  and  sexual  reproduction.  Gemmae  appear  either 
exclusively  or  preferably  upon  sterile  individuals.  Leitgeb,  however,  observed 
them  upon  the  tips  of  the  leaves  about  the  antheridia  in  Scapania  nemorosa, 
and  Nees  von  Esenbeck  recorded  the  occurrence  of  *  Jungermannia  Sphagni,' 
bearing  sporogonia  and  gemmae  at  the  same  time. 

When  the  phenomena  of  regeneration  were  discussed,  it  was  shown  that 


'  See  p.  49. 

^  See  Goebel,  Morphologische  und  biologische  Stndien :  I.  Uber  epiphytische  Fame  imd  Musci- 
neen,  Id  Annales  du  Jaidin  botaniqne  de  Bnitenzoi^,  vii  (1888),  p.  49. 

'  See  Goebel,  op.  cit.  Figs.  60-67. 

*  Goebel,  Die  Mnscineen,  in  Schenk's  Handbach  der  BotaDik,  ii  (i88a),  p.  339;  Rage,  Beitrage 
zor  Kenntniss  der  Vegetationsorgane  der  Lebermoose,  in  Flora,  Ixxvii  (1893) ;  Schostakowitsch, 
Uber  die  Reprodnction  and  Regenerationserscheinungen  bei  den  Lebermoosen,  in  Flora,  Ixxix 
(Erganzongsband  znm  Jahrgang  1894). 
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the  Hepaticae  have  a  rich  capacity  of  regeneration  ^,  especially  by  severed 
portions,  and  that  there  is  a  difference  between  them  and  Musci  in  this 
respect.  In  the  Musci,  regeneration  always  b^[ins  by  the  formation  of  the 
protonema  characteristic  of  the  germination  of  the  spore,  but  in  the  Hepaticae 
cell-masses  are  produced  in  r^eneration,  even  although  the  spore  forms 
cell-surfaces  or  cell-threads  in  germination.  I  have  been  led  by  my  inves- 
tigations to  the  view  that  every  cell  in  the  Hepaticae  has  the  latent  capacity 
to  develop  further  like  the  spore,  but  this  is  only  called  forth  if  there  is 
an  enfeeblement  of  the  v^etative  body.  The  proof  of  this  was  especially 
afforded  by  Metzgeria  furcata  \  in  which  under  definite  conditions  the  cells 
did  not  grow  out  as  usual  directly  into  '  adventitious  shoots/  but  into  cell- 
rows  just  as  in  the  germination  of  the  spore ;  and  in  support  of  this  is  an 
observation  of  Leitgeb  that  upon  old,  that  is  in  my  view  enfeebled,  plants 
of  Jungermannia  bicuspidata,  cells  of  the  surface  of  the  stem  could  grow  out 
into  tubes  like  germ-tubes  and  form  a  shoot  at  their  apex.  In  like  manner 
on  the  old  leaves  of  Lophocolea  bidentata,  and  of  a  tropical  species  of 
Lejeunia  which  I  observed,  the  same  phenomenon  may  be  noted.  This 
subject  cannot  be  discussed  further  here,  but  the  facts  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  our  comprehension  of  the  development,  although  little 
attention  is  given  to  such  phenomena  in  our  times  when  the  microtome  is  so 
popular  an  instrument. 

Ill 

PHENOMENA  OF  ADAPTATION   OF  THE  VEGETATIVE 

ORGANS  OF  HEPATICAE 

I.    RELATIONSHIPS  TO    WATER. 

The  anatomical  structure  of  the  vegetative  body  of  the  Hepaticae  is 
quite  different  according  as  it  has  or  has  not  to  take  up  water  directly  from 
the  outside.  A  high  anatomical  differentiation  is  only  reached  in  those 
Hepaticae  which  possess  a  vegetative  body  of  which  the  surface  cannot  be 
wet.  But  such  forms  may  revert  again  to  a  simpler  relationship.  It  is 
easy  to  satisfy  oneself  that  a  Riccia,  excepting  Riccia  fluitans,  or  a  Mar- 
chantia,  cannot  be  directly  wet  by  water  like  a  Pellia  or  one  of  the  foliose 
Hepaticae,  and  this  gives  us  the  clue  to  their  diverse  structure  which  finds 
a  parallel  in  the  differentiation  of  tissues  of  the  higher  plants. 

Most  of  the  Hepaticae  are  hygrophilous  and  live  in  a  moist  medium,  where 
they  are  seldom  exposed  to  the  danger  of  long  drought,  and  therefore,  as  is 


*  See  Part  I,  p.  48. 

*  See  Goebel,  Archegoniatenstudien :  VIII.  Riickschlagsbildnngen  und  Sprossung  bei  Metzgeria,  in 
Floia,  Ixzxv  (1 898),  p.  69. 
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the  case  with  the  lichens,  the  number  of  forms  of  the  Hepaticae  is  greater 
as  we  approach  moist  mountainous  regions.  Epiphytic  forms  and  those  in 
unsheltered  localities  are  subjected  occasionally  to  a  want  of  water,  and  they 
are  endowed  partly  with  the  capacity  of  resisting  drought  of  short  duration, 
and  partly  with  special  contrivances  to  retain  water.  These  contrivances 
also  occur  in  terrestrial  forms  and  in  extraordinary  abundance  in  many 
species. 

I.  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE  RETENTION  OF  WATER. 

The  arrangements  for  securing  the  retention  of  water  imply  a  copious 
absorption  of  it.  Their  value  to  the  plant  is  that  even  in  drought  the  most 
delicately  constructed  forms  are  able  to  carry  on  the  phenomena  of  their 
life,  especially  assimilation  ^,  and  the  longer  the  water  is  retained  the  longer 
and  the  more  actively  will  their  life-processes  be  maintained.  Hepaticae  in 
the  tropics  frequently  live  upon  the  leaves  of  the  higher  plants  from  which 
water  readily  flows  off,  and  therefore  we  find  in  them  arrangements  for 
retaining  water  even  in  species  which  live  in  the  wettest  tropical  hill- 
regions.  Species  of  Physiotium  furnish  an  example.  In  these  species  we 
have  to  deal  with  a  relationship  similar  to  that  observed  in  Sphagnaceae, 
which,  growing  in  localities  which  are  always  moist,  have  nevertheless 
a  most  remarkable  contrivance  for  taking  and  retaining  water.  Why  should 
this  be  so  ?  I  find  nothing  about  it  in  the  literature  of  Botany.  The 
Sphagna  chiefly  live  upon  rain-water,  and  they  take  consequently  ash- 
constituents  from  the  substratum  in  only  very  small  amounts  ^ ;  they  must 
therefore  give  off  by  evaporation  a  large  quantity  of  water.  Similarly  the 
Hepaticae  which  live  in  the  wet  hill-r^ions  take  their  necessary  water  from 
clouds  and  rain  which  contain  but  little  nutritive  matter,  so  that  a  large 
volume  of  water  is  necessary  for  them. 

Although  the  arrangements  for  retaining  water  are  essentially  the  same 
in  thallose  and  foliose  forms,  it  will  be  more  instructive  if  we  look  at  the 
two  series  separately. 

A.     In  Thallose  Forms. 

a.  J  UNGERMANNIACEAE.  The  following  are  illustrations  in  this  series: — 
Anenra  endiviaefolia  is  represented  in  Fig.  46.  As  its  name  indi- 
cates the  thallus  resembles  a  curled  leaf  of  endive  because  the  branches  are 
curved  inwards  and  downwards,  and  they  thus  provide  in  the  thallus  a  sort 
of  spongy  construction  which  is  favourable  to  the  retention  of  water.  The 
branches  of  the  higher  order  differ  from  the  chief  axes  in  having  a  one- 

^  Goebd,  Archegoniatenstticlien :  V.  Die  Blattbildung  der  Lebermoose  und  ihre  biologische 
Bedentung,  in  Floza,  Izxvii  (1893),  p.  439.  Air-dried,  still  living  FrallaDia  after  eight  hours*  exposure 
to  illumiQatioii  had  decomposed  no  carbon-dioxide.  See  also  Jonsson,  Recherches  snr  la  respiration 
et  rassimilAtion  des  Musdn^es,  in  Comptes  Rendus,  cxix  (1894).  He  comes  to  the  same  con- 
clusion : — *  the  more  considerable  the  proportion  of  water,  the  more  intense  is  the  gaseous  exchange.* 

*  This  interpretation  was  first  given  to  me  by  my  deceased  friend  Sachs. 
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layered  cell-surface  except  at  the  midrib.  Similar  arrangements  occur  in 
some  Javanese  ^ecies  of  Aneura  (Pseudoneura).  An  investigation  of 
living  plants  is  required  to  determine  whether  the  marginal  cells  of  the 
thallus  in  species  of  Aneura  absorb  water. 

Auenra  hymenophylloides 
behaves  in  a  similar  manner  (Figs. 
47,  48).  Its  thallus  in  some 
measure  resembles  the  feather- 
branched  leaf  of  a  species  of 
Hymenophyllum,  and  it  possesses 
an  excellent  arrangement  for  re- 
taining water.  The  tips  of  the 
thallus  are  all  strongly  incurved 
downwards,  and  the  branches, 
placed  in  two  rows  upon  the 
chief  axis,  converge  by  their  under 
sides,   each    branch   having    its 


riu.  4D.     nnsora  Miuiviaeioiis.      rornon  m  The   vrjeuiive    pair.1  of  Iht  lonE  »hoot  and    all  the 

()iall|»  Ken  from  btlow.    Thf  twga  an  curled  brancha  an  corVed  inward)  anf  dowd»ards.     Mw- 

innardi  and  doimwards,    Maenified  g.  niGed  B. 

edges  concave  downwards  {Fig.  48,  2,  3).  In  addition,  the  thin-walled 
cells  of  the  surface  of  the  thallus  are  frequently  convex  outwards,  and 
are  excellently  arranged  for  the  retention  of  water.  The  branch-system 
does  not  lie  upon  a  substratum,  and  a  consideration  of  F^.  48  will  show 
the  important  difference  there  is  between  the  cellular  construction  in  the 
chief  and  lateral  axes. 

Aneura  ftiegiewjis  (Fig.  49)  exhibits  other  arrangements.     Upon  the 
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under  side  of  the  thallus  we  find  lamellae,  most  numerous  upon  the  chief 
axis,  becoming  always 
fewer  upon  the  lateral 
axes  of  higher  order. 
The  margin  of  these 
lamellae  is  not  smooth, 
but  is  provided  with 
pluricellular  '  hairs/ 
which  increase  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  whole 
as  a  sponge.  The  cell- 
walls  of  the  lamellae 
are  thickened  at  their 
comers  as  they  are  in 
the  cells  of  the  leaves 
of  many  foliose  forms. 
One  may  compare  the 
lamellae  with  leaves 
inserted  longitudinally, 
and  they  arise  like  the 
amphigastria  of  Fos- 
sombronia,  each  one 
behind  a  mucilage- 
papilla.  They  do  not, 
however,  run  over  the 
whole  length  of  the 
thallus.  In  the  lateral 
shoots  ofa  higher  order 
a  lamella  is  not  formed 
behind  each  mucilage- 
papilla. 

Metzgeria.  Our 
indigenous  species  of 
Metzgeria  have  no 
special  arrangements 
for  retaining  water  if 
we  except  the  papillae 
with  which  the  thallus 
of  Metzgeria  pubescens 
is  covered.  On  the  other 
hand  Metzgeria  saccata  \  which  lives  between  mosses  on  the  bark  of  trees  in 


Fig.  48.  Aneura  hymenophylloides.  1,  chief  axis,  a,  axis  of  the  first 
order.  3,  axis  of  the  second  order.  All  in  transverse  section.  Hig^hly 
magnified. 


Fig.  49.  Aneora  fuegfiensis.  Thallus  in  transverse  section, 
showing  the  lamellae  apon  the  under  side  as  cell-rows.  Between 
these  lamellae  water  is  held.    Highly  magnified. 


*  See  Goebel,  Archegoniatenstudien :  V.  Die  Blattbildung  der  Lebennoose  und  ihre  biologische 
Bedcutnng,  in  Flora,  Ixxvii  (1893),  p.  425,  Fig.  i. 
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New  Zealand,  possesses  water-sacs  like  those  on  the  auricles  of  the  leaves 
of  Frullania,  or  like  those  which  have  yet  to  be  described  in  Dendroceros 
foliatus  (Fig.  51).  On  the  edge  of  the  ttiallus  are  found  vesicular  or  hood* 
like  appendages  which  are  laid  down  near  the  apex  by  the  concave 
infolding  of  isolated  parts  of  the  thallus.  These  become  larger,  fill  with 
water,  and  so  serve  as  water-sacs. 

b.  Anthoceroteae.  Several  species  of  Anthoceroteae  repeat  the 
arrai^ements  which  have  been  described  above  in  thallose  Jungermannieae. 
Anthooeroa.  Our  indigenous 
Anthoceros  punctatus  has  upon 
the  upper  side  of  the  thallus  pit- 
like depressions  which  retain 
water.  A.  arachnoideus  *  has, 
instead  of  these,  a  net-work  of 
low  intersecting  ridges,  to  which 
we  must  ascribe  the  same  signifi- 
cance. On  the  other  hand,  A. 
fimbriatus  (Fig.  50)  is  provided 
with  a  crisped  one-layered  cell- 
surface  at  the  margin  of  its  many- 
layered  thallus,  giving  it  a  strik- 
ing appearance  as  it  grows  upon 
the  Cordilleras  of  Merida.  The 
mai^inal  fringe  arises  out  of  the 
'  middle  lobe '  in  the  forking  of 
the  thallus  ^  and  it  reminds  us 
of  the  relationships  which  have 
been  described  in  Aneura  endi- 
viaefolia  *. 

DendrooeroB.  The  remark- 
able relationships  of  Dendroceros 
foliatus  (Fig.  51)  were  touched  upon  when  speaking  of  the  formation  of 
leaves,  and  it  was  shown  that  on  the  edge  of  the  thallus  cap-like  formations 
are  found  which  are  partly  laid  down  as  special  shoots  at  the  vegetative 
point  and  partly  proceed  from  the  middle  lobes.  These  structures  have 
evidently  the  same  significance  as  the  water-sacs  of  Metzgeria  saccata. 
The  same  arrangement  is  found  in  Karsten's  Dendroceros  inflatus.  The 
cells  in  the  one-layered  surface  of  the  thallus  of  Dendroceros  frequently 
separate  from  one  another,  and  the  schizogenetic  intercellular  spaces 
increase  the  spongy  nature  of  the  whole  thallus. 

'  See  Stephani,  Colenso's  New  Zealand  Hepaticae,  in  Journal  of  the  Linnein  Society,  Botanj, 
xxiK  (1891)1  p.  a<>5.  '  Seep,  ai  and  Kig.  14. 

*  See  p.  53 ;  advcDtitioas  shooU  may  ariie  from  them. 


Fra.  tfi.     Anthdceroi  GmbrUltu.     Portion  of  a  thalli 
layered  criqMd  If^xa  It  the  ed^  hold  water,    UM^itinL 
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These  examples  show  that  in  different  cycles  of  affinity  the  thallose 
Hepaticae  exhibit  analogous  adaptations.  When  we  deal  with  formation  of 
tubers  we  shall  find  additional  evidence  of  this. 

B.     In  Folioee  Foinu. 

As  has  been  shown  in  the  description  of  the  formation  of  leaves, 
adaptations  appear  upon  these  which  make  possible  the  retention  of  water. 
They  are  indeed  abundant,  but  are  almost  entirely  wanting  in  plants  which 
grow  in  moist  localities. 

A.      PARAPHYLLIA. 

The  shoot-axis  may  share 
in  such  adaptations  by  the  for- 
mation of  outgrowths,  which  after 
the  analogy  of  the  Musci  we  may 
name  parapkyliia.  These  are 
known  in  two  genera  which  are 
not  systematically  nearly  allied, 
Trichocolea  and  Stephaniella. 

Trichooolea.  They  have 
been  longest  known  in  Tricho- 
colea tomentella',  but  nothing 
has  been  said  regarding  their 
function.  I  find  them  only  upon 
the  upper  side  and  upon  thefianks 

"'             -       ,       ,               ,    .         ,  Fig.  ji.     DendroctTM  folUlB*.     Swn  from  •bo«.     The 

Ol  the  stem,  in  the  form  of  simple       'middle  lobei'Hremotrniied  by  tlie[r  emmrginalioo,  ■nd  the 
,       ,       „ "^  oiherhood-likntmclurctuilhe'leBTi*' 

or  branched  cell-threads  like  those 

which  are  found  upon  the  leaf-edges  *,  and  they  make  the  whole  plant  a 
spongy  mass.  Trichocolea  paraphyllina  shows  the  same  features.  The 
paraphyllia  without  doubt  act  like  the  lamellae  upon  Aneura  fu^iensis 
and  upon  the  leaves  of  Polytrichum. 

Stephaniella.  Stephaniella  paraphyllina^  is  a  xerophilous  form  with 
remarkable  formation  of '  roots '  which  will  be  described  later  *.  The  leaves 
in  this  plant  are  hardly  organs  of  assimilation ;  they  lose  very  early  their 
chlorophyll  and  become  mere  covers  for  the  stem-bud  and  for  the  para- 
phyllia which  clothe  densely  the  surface  of  the  shoot-axis  and  are  at  once 
an  apparatus  for  holding  water  and  organs  of  assimilation  •. 


'  Neei  Ton  Eienbcck,  N>tnrgescb[chte  der  enropiiischeii  Lebennoose,  iii,  p.  109,  menlions  (hein 
in  this  ipedes,  but  erroneously  oils  ihem  '  leaf-appcnd^es.'  *  See  p.  58. 

'  See  Jack,  SlepbanietU  paiaphyllina.  Jack.,  nov.  gen.  Hepaticarnm,  ia  Hedwigia,  xxiiii  (1S94), 

'  In  Trichocolea  Ibe  aaimilatoiy  activity  of  the  paraphyllia  i>  subordinate  because  the  leavei 
retain  chlorophyll. 
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B.      LEAVES   AND   PARTS  OF   LEAVES   AS   WATER-RESERVOIRS. 

A  transformation  of  the  leaves  themselves  more  frequently  provides  the 
mechanism  for  retaining  water  than  does  the  formation  of  paraphyllia. 

I.  Aggregation  of  Leaves.  Of  the  simplest  case,  where  capillary 
chambers  are  formed  by  the  close  a^regation  of  leaves,  as  is  the  case  in 
Musci,  we  need  not  say  much  ;  only  this,  that  in  different  genera  there  are 
species  which  hang  in  the  form  of  strands  from  tree-branches,  for  example 
Frullania  atrosanguinea,  F.  atrata,  Lejeunia  lumbricoides ',  in  which  the 
lateral  leaves  are  not  expanded  flatly,  as  usual,  but  are  incurved  so  as  to 
form  with  the  relatively  lai^e  amphigastria  a  system  of  capillary  chambers 
around  the  whole  stem. 

Of  other  arrai^ements  the  following  may  be  noticed  ; — 

2.  Outgrowths  in  the  form  of  Cell-rows 
OR  Cell-surfaces  upon  the  Margin  or  the 
Surface  of  the  Leaf: 

Triohooolea.  In  Trichocolea  tomentosa  we  And 
a  number  of  branched  cell-rows  springing  from  the 
mai^in  of  the  leaf,  and  they  also  proceed  from  the 
under-surface  of  the  leaf.  They  spread  out  in  all 
directions  and  thus  construct  a  spongy  masa 

ZjOphocoleR.  In  less  degree  the  same  thing  is 
found  in  Lophocolea  muricata  *. 

Qottsoheft.    In  species  of  Gottschea  ^  one  or  more 

Fio,  M.  Fniiunii  TaniB.     lamellae  spring  from   every   leaf,  and  they  form   in 

riKi^Portionofa  j^ow^ftom     Gottschca  sciurea  a  remarkable  water- apparatus. 

fofm"nrf"mJ°^;'of'th"  3-  Bv  Transformation  ok  Individual  Por- 

^ihT^dS^'ofciriirkS^    tions    of    the   Leaf    Water-reservoirs   are 

r.  upper  Icibe  of  ibe  kaf.  The       nn.iri  rxnTrw 

'«}W    uricnkc'    is    not       DEVELOPED: 

**"'     3  ■         ■  A,    The  utider  lobe  of  the  leaf  is  so  laid  against 

the  upper  lobe  that  the  two  form  a  pocket-like  or  pitcher-like  organ.  This 
occurs  in  Radula  (Fig.  76),  Fhragmicoma,  Lejeunia,  and  others.  These 
organs  have  been  called  auricles '. 

Lejeunia.  Heterophylly,  a  division  of  labour  amongst  the  leaves,  is 
a  conspicuous  feature  in  species  of  Lejeunia  (Ceratolejeunia).     Upon  the 


'  Sec  Goebel,  ArcbeEoniotenstudien  :  V.  Die  BUttbildung  der  Lcbermoose  und  ihie  blologUche 
Be<lenlung,  in  Florn,  Ixxvii  (1893),  p.  431,  Plate  viii  ind  ix.  Figs,  i,  1. 

'  See  Goebel,  op,  dl.,  p.  4J0,  Pljie  viii  and  ix.  Fig.  3. 

'  See  Goebel,  op,  cil.,  p.  430,  Plate  viii  and  ii.  Fig.  18;  id.  MorpbologiKhe  nnd  biologische 
Stndiea  :  I.  Ober  epiphjtiscbe  Fame  und  Mosdneen,  in  Annales  du  Jardia  bolaniqae  de  BDitcnzorg, 
Tli(l888).  Plalev,  Fig.  S3- 

*  Wilb  regard  to  their  conliguratioa  see  Goebel,  PflanienbiologisclieSchildetDngeii,  i  (1SS9J,  p.  178, 
Figs.  78,  79.    Althongb  this  was  published  in  1SS9  it  has  leccntly  bcea  asterted  that  tbeie  « 
have  not  been  recc^ized  hitherto. 
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leaves  at  the  base  of  the  lateral  shoots  one  or  two  relatively  lai^  water- 
sacs  are  formed,  and  there  is  almost  no  free  leaf-surface,  whilst  on  the  upper 
leaves  many  small  sacs  occur,  and  there  is  a  large  leaf-surface  formed  by 
the  upper  lobe. 

Radola.     Radula  pycnolejeunioides  ^  is  still  more  specialized.     It  has 
short    shoots,  the   leaves   of  \vhich    become    altogether   narrow-mouthed 


FiC.  S3-     PotrMU  eUtigea.    Both  on  the  unphigaMria  and  on  (he  lateral  leavea  there  are  wuer-aaci.  one  to 
two  on  each  amphigaatrium,  ODe  on  each  lateral  leaf-    Magnified. 

water-sacs,  with  no  free  leaf-surface;  whilst  on  the  leaves  of  the  long 
shoots  the  leaf-surface  is  quite  conspicuous. 

B.  Tke  under  lobe  of  the  leaf  is  laid  against  the  upper  lobe,  but  the  under 
lobe  alone  constitutes  the  water-reservoir  ;  it  is  eoncave  upon  the  morphologic- 
ally upper  side,  not,  as  in  the  previous  case,  upon  the  under  side.  Frullania 
(Fig.  52)  and  Polyotus  (Fig.  53)  supply  exampl^. 

FruUania.  In  Frullania  the  under  lobe  of  the  leaf  Is  much  smaller 
than  the  upper  lobe  ;  it  is  concave  upwards  and  forms  a  hood-like  structure, 

'  See  Goebcl,  AicliegoiiUteDStaditn :  V.  Die  Blaltbildung  dei  Lebermoose  uud  ihre  biologische 
Bedentimg,  in  Flora,  Imvii  (:893),  p.  433. 
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beside  which  stands  a  shorter  body  having  a  tip  ending  in  a  muciiage-papilla, 
the  so-called  'stylus  auriculae' '. 
Here  as  in  other  cases  the 
water-receptacle  is  so  formed 
that  there  is  no  wide  opening  to 
the  outside  so  that  the  water  can 
only  slowly  evaporate,  and  is 
taken  up  tn  great  part  by  the 
cells  of  the  leaf^ 

Folyotufl.  The  genus  Poly- 
otus,  as  its  name  indicates,  is 
richly  provided  with  water-sacs. 
We  find  '  auriculae '  not  only  on 
the  lateral  leaves  but  also  on 
the  amphigastria  (Fig.  53),  and 
the  lateral  leaves  in  many 
species  are  provided  with  mar- 
ginal cell-rows  which  increase 
the  sponge-like  character. 

All  the  species  of  Radula, 

Lejeunia,FrulIania,andPolyotus 

have   water-sacs   more   or   less 

developed,  but  there  are  some 

genera,  for  instance  Plagiochila, 

Chiloscyphus,  and  Jungerman- 

nia  in  which  they  occur  only  in 

isolated  species:  in  Plagiochila 

cucullifolia  ^  Chiloscyphus  de- 

cipiens,   C.  cymbaliferus.  Jun- 

germannia  curvifolia.     t   have 

proved   that   the   formation   of 

the    water-sac    is    retarded    in 

-fphi^iinSS'^'.hrb^'of  -hfclr rh'^dT'd^io^  '"Th^     Frullania  if  it  be  cultivated  for 

";lI';'.p™™.S^'^"hrfii^;^A.:i'V"^^^^^  ^  long  t'^e  in  moisture.     The 

"f^c^L>^%*£Sd/^tXtS;;^Bl!l.d"«i."''f™B  formation  of  the  water-sac  is 

•""™-  M««»ie«i  JO.  therefore  an  adaptation  in  direct 

relation  to  external  factors.     According  as  these  influences  affect  the  genus 

'  The  lecrelion  of  macllage  only  lakes  place  Inyoath.andservet  fbilbe  protection  of  the  item-biid. 

'  With  regard  to  '  FrnllaDia '  comigent  and  othen  K«  Goebel,  Pfluizenbiologiiche  ScbUdernogen, 
i  (1389),  p.  iSi.  Fig.  Si  ;  id.  AiGhcgODiatenitudien :  V.  Die  BUttbildung  der  LebermooBc  und  ihre 
biologiache  Bcdeutnng,  in  Flora,  Ixxvii  {1S93),  p.  444. 

>  See  Goebel,  Morphologiiche  nnd  biologische  Stndien :  IV.  UberjavaiiiBcbeLebenDOoie;  4,  Eine 
javanliche  Plagiochila  mit  WassenitckeD,  in  Ajtnalei  du  Jardio  botaniqne  de  Bnitenuii^,  ix  (1891;, 
p.  34. 
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early  or  late  in  its  history  will  the  character  of  adaptation  be  of  use  or  not 
as  a  systematic  mark. 

C.  Water-sacs  which  are  closed  by  a  hinged  valve.  The  genera  Colura 
(Colurolejeunia)  (Figs.  54,  ^  and  Physiotium  (Figs.  56,  57,  58)  exhibit  the 
most  highly  developed  adaptations  for  retaining  water.  They  have  water-sacs 
the  opening  of  which  is  closed  by  a  hinged  valve.  The  valve  crumples  up 
in  drought  and  opens  the  water-sac,  in  moisture  it  spreads  out  and  closes  it ; 
and  the  arrangement  is  like  that  which  occurs  in  the  utricles  of  Utricularia. 

Colura.  Colura  tortifolia  (Fig.  54)  is  an  epiphytic  species  which  grows 
in  South  America  ^.  The  number  of  the  amphigastria  it  is  easy  to  see  in 
the  figure  is  double  ^  that  in  the  other  foliose  Hepaticae.  The  end  of  each 
lateral  leaf  takes  on  the  form  of  a  club-like  sac  into  which  a  tube  leads. 
There  are  two  things  to  notice  in  the  development  of  the  leaves  of  Colura. 
First  of  all  the  under  lobe  of  the  leaf  is  rolled  inwards  against  the  upper 
lobe  as  in  Lejeunia.  It  may  become  concrescent  with  the  upper  lobe  and 
thus  form  the  closed  tube  leading  to  the  terminal  club-shaped  sac.  The  sac 
itself,  which  is  not  found  in  Lejeunia,  is  the  result  of  an  increased  gfrowth 
in  sur&ce  of  that  part  of  the  leaf  which  lies  immediately  above  the  tube 
just  mentioned.  The  club-shaped  sac  arises  then,  not,  as  previous  writers 
have  assumed,  by  inrolling,  but  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  water-sac  of 
Frullania ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  first  sac-forming  leaves  which 
appear  upon  the  germ-plant  *  of  Colura,  after  a  few  flat  leaves  have  been 
formed,  conform  in  their  configuration  with  these  water-sacs  in  Frullania, 
and  especially  in  the  mouth  of  the  sac  which  is  directed  downwards  being 
not  yet  closed  by  a  lobe.  But  the  club-shaped  sac  here  chiefly  proceeds 
from  the  upper  lobe,  the  inrolled  under  lobe  of  the  leaf  only  forms  the 
narrow  tube  leading  up  to  the  sac.  The  original  apex  of  the  leaf  stands 
subsequently  at  the  entrance  to  the  club-shaped  sac,  and  at  this  point  the 
club-shaped  papillae  on  the  under  lobe  which  secrete  mucilage  are  found 
chiefly.  It  is  extremely  remarkable  that  the  entrance  to  the  sac  is  closed  by 
a  valve  (Fig.  55).  This  lies  upon  a  frame  produced  by  a  special  outgrowth 
and  partial  overlapping  growth  of  some  cells  of  the  wall  of  the  sac.  The 
valve  is  derived  from  a  marginal  cell  of  the  under  lobe  of  the  leaf.  It  has 
at  its  base  a  joint  *  which  provides  that  the  valve  can  easily  be  bent  inwards 

'  For  a  description  of  the  coDfiguration  of  the  leaf  see  Goebel,  Moxphologische  und  biologische 
Stndien  :  I.  Vber  epiphytische  Faroe  und  Musdneen,  in  Annales  dn  Jardin  botanique  de  Boitenzorg, 
vii  (1888),  p.  33:  IV.  Uber  javanische  Lebermoose;  3,  Colura  omata,  Goeb.,  ibid,  ix  (1891),  p.  a8; 
id.  Arcbegoniatenstudien :  V.  Die  Blattbildung  der  Lebermoose  und  ihre  biologische  Bedeutung,  in 
Fora,  Ixxvii  (1893),  p.  437. 

'  This  is  brought  about  by  the  formation  of  a  ventral  segment  after  each  lateral  s^;ment  of  the 
apical  cell. 

*  For  the  germination  of  Colura  omata  see  Goebel,  Morphologische  und  biologische  Studien  :  IV. 
Uber  jaTanische  Lebermoose ;  3,  Colura  ornata,  Goeb.,  in  Annales  du  Jardin  botanique  de  Buitenzorg, 
ix  (1891),  p.  38. 

^  The  structure  of  the  joint  is  not  alike  in  all  species ;  for  details  see  Goebel,  Arcbegoniatenstudien: 
V.  Die  BlattbilduBg  der  Lebermoose  und  ihre  biologische  Bedeutung,  in  Flora,  Ixxvii  (1893). 
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whilst  the  fntmc  upon  which  it  lies  prevents  its  opening  outwards.  When 
the  sac  becomes  emptied  of  water  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  as  in 
Physiotium  it  is  opened  by  a  crumpling  up  of  the  valve- 

I  observed  Colura  torttfolia  in  British  Guiana  living  upon  the  leaves  of 
trees.  The  leaves  were  not,  as  in  other  Hepaticae  which  live  upon  leaves, 
adpressed  to  the  leaf  but  directed  upwards '.  The  valve  has  here  then  not 
merely  to  hinder  a  free  evaporation  of  water,  but  also  the  flowing  back  of 
water,  and  to  this  end  the  capillarity  of  the  narrow  sac  is  favourable.  No 
animals  were  found  in  the  sac,  but  these  inhabitants  will  be  referred  to 
subsequently. 


Fic.  55-  Colnia  Kamcni.  Dia- 
erammalic  lon^ludlnal  KCIion 
Ihroiuh  the  Ba<:ca(p  Jeaf  at  rifht 
aneloloIhccliMmiiialvc.  ^, valve;' 
K^  the  rrame  upon  which  the  valve 


unEh  the  water^aca  the 
V,  uppi^r  pan  of  the 


(o  wbidi  the  amn 


points.         by  I 


lilleJ  ttflV'  ' 


if  the  vatve.    TKe  bi 


FhTBiDtiam.  The  remarkable  configuration  of  the  leaves  of  Physiotium 
next  require  notice.  Physiotium  is  a  genus  inhabiting  cool  moist  hill- 
regions  in  various   parts  of  the   tropics.      In   Europe   only  one   species, 


'  This  U  true  probably  of  all  q)ecie«  of  Colnra,at  any  me  of  the  beaatifnl  lareeColnra  Karsteni ; 
ice  Goebet,  Accliegoniaienstudien :  V.  Die  Blattbildang  der  Leb«niioose  nnd  ihre  biologiache 
Bedeutnng,  in  Flora,  Ixxvii  (1893),  p.  417. 
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P.  cochleariforme,  remains  asarelicorpreglactal  times  in  the  same  situations 
as  the  Hymenophyllaceae  which  share  with  it  its  history.    Rhizoids  are  not 
present  in  the  European  species,  of  which  I  have  examined  living  specimens 
in  Norway,    The  water- 
sacs  in  the  genus  are  very 
large,  and  are  complete- 
ly closed   but    for    the 
special  aperture  of  en- 
trance.    Their  arrange- 
ment  is  shown   in   the 
transverse  section  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  57,  and 
from  itwe  learn  that  am- 
phigastria  are  not  pre- 
sent.   This  happens  be- 
cause there  is  a  two- sided 
apical    cell   and   not  a 
three-sided  one,  as  is  the 
case  in  all  the  Hepaticae  _______ 

which   have  been  men-     '■'^^'^■'^^^^'^^^"'^^'^■i^^vi'S''^- 
tioned  until  now  ;  consequently  only  two  rows  of  segments  forming  leaves  are 
produced  '.     The  development  of  the  water-sac  cannot  be  described  here, 
but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  whole  of  the  lower  half  of 
the  segment  is  not  used  in  its  formation,  and  that  an  out- 
growth on  the  upper  side  takes  a  part  in  its  construction, 
as  is  the  case  in  Frullania  cornigera.  In  Physiotium  micro- 
carpum  we  find,  as  in  some  other  species,  a  very  simply 
constructed   water-sac,   the    nature    of   which    may  be     j.. 
understood  by  a  reference   to   Fig.  j8, — water-sacs  are 
usually   more   complex    (see    Fig.   56),     They   have  a 
narrow  mouth  which  lies  in  a  depression.     The  special 
exit  is  bounded  by  two  portions  of  the  wall  of  the  sac, 
lying  upon  one  another  like  valves  of  a  mussel,  of  which 
the  one  is  stiff  the  other  is  movable  at  a  joint.   The  valve 
consists  of  dead  cells  with  delicate  outer  walls,  and  it 
shrivcb  when  water  is  withdrawn  from  it,  and  thus  gives 
a  free  entrance  into  the  sac.     At  its  base  it  possesses  a     rio'n"of"ihT"w!cl-w! 
joint  like  that  in  Colura.    The  water  which  is  contained  in       ''" 
the  sac  must,  excepting  a  very  small  fraction  of  it,  before  evaporation  pass 


."Te 


□jlrBing.    UpanlhcBplKr 
aide  ofthe  leaf  a  luaella 

•phnR«  oul   which  an- 


'  Tbe  genniiulioii  of  Phjslotium  is  still  uiikDO\vii.  It  woulit  be  intereatiiig  to  know  whether  in 
conne  of  ibe  iodividnal  development  (here  is  a  transition  from  Ihe  three-sided  to  the  iwo-dded 
apical  cell  as  is  tbe  case  in  some  Musci,  for  example  in  t'issidens. 
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through  the  wall  of  the  sac,  and  as  this  wall  consists  of  living  cells,  these  will 
not  merely  make  use  of  the  water,  but  also  of  all  the  substances  dissolved  in 
it.  Evaporation  through  the  dead  cells  of  the  valve  is  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
because  the  aperture  of  entrance  lies  in  a  depression  which  itself  contains 
water,  and  after  the  disappearance  of  this  water  it  contains  moist  air.  If  the 
supply  of  water  ceases,  the  water  lying  upon  the  surface  of  the  plant  evapo- 
rates first,  the  water-sacs  by  their  position  upon  the  under  side  are  protected 
against  rapid  loss  of  water.  They  lose  at  first  the  water  which  is  in  the 
chamber  in  front  of  the  entrance,  and  then  the  water  in  the  sac  itself.  The 
air-bubble  in  its  interior  becomes  greater,  the  water  finally  all  disappears, 
and  the  valve  and  the  whole  sac  shrivels,  but  it  fills  again  with  water 
in  a  short  time  on  the  addition  of  moisture,  usually,  however,  one  or  two 
air-bubbles  remain. 

Capture  of  animals  by  water-saos.  Frequently,  but  not  always, 
animals  are  found  in  the  water-sacs  of  Physiotium,  but  by  no  means 
only  in  them.  It  has  been  long  known  that  many  Hepaticae  have 
regularly  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  animals  in  their  water-sacs. 
Rotifera  are  found  in  indigenous  and  tropical  species  of  Lejeunia  and 
Frullania,  and  also  in  the  narrow  water-sacs  of  Radula  pycnolejeunioides. 
These  aquatic  animals,  which  are  able  to  withstand  drying  up  for  a  long 
time,  find  in  the  water-sacs  favourable  habitations,  and  similarly  many 
lower  forms  of  animal  life  inhabit  moss-tufts.  They  are  not  necessary 
for  the  plant.  That  they  may  bring  it  some  advantage  is  possible,  as 
does  the  addition  of  animal  manure  to  other  plants.  The  conjecture, 
first  put  forward  by  Spruce  and  then  afterwards  by  Zelinka,  that  the 
water-sacs  have  originated  in  consequence  of  a  stimulus  exercised  upon 
them  by  the  animals  has  no  support.  Even  in  the  large  wide  water-sacs 
of  Lejeunia  (Ceratolejeunia  and  Lejeunia  paradoxa)^  no  animals  are 
usually  met  with.  They  seek  out  preferably  the  narrow  water-sacs  in 
which  the  water  will  naturally  remain  longer.  The  arrangement  of  valves 
in  species  of  Colura  and  Physiotium  recalls  the  utricles  in  Utricularia,  and 
as  these  are  traps  for  animals  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  the  sacs  of 
these  Hepaticae  were  of  like  character.  It  is  true  that  in  Physiotium  coch- 
leariforme  animals  are  often  found  in  the  sacs,  but  much  seldomer  than  one 
would  expect  were  the  plants  really  carnivorous.  Members  of  the  most  dif- 
ferent affinities  of  water-animals  were  found,  such  as  Tardigrada,  Anguilluleae, 
Crustacea  *.  Once  they  have  entered  the  sac,  they  cannot  escape  unless 
by  breaking  through  its  walls.  If  the  water  disappears  and  the  valve  shrivels 
a  passage  of  exit  is  made,  but  being  water-animals  they  cannot  move  in 


^  Goebel,  Archegoniatenstndien  :   V.  Die  Blattbildung  der  Lebermoose  tmd   ihre  biologische 
Bedeutaug,  in  Flora,  Ixxvii  (1893),  p.  435. 
•  Goebel,  op.  cit,  p.  451. 
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the  absence  of  water.  No  animals  were  found  in  the  sacs  of  Physiotium 
conchaefolium.  It  is  probable  that  the  rotting  bodies  of  the  dead  animals 
in  the  sacs  may  supply  soluble  substances  which  can  be  absorbed  by  the 
plant.  But  this  process  must  be  quite  a  subordinate  one  to  the  chief  work 
of  the  sacs  as  water-reservoirs. 

a.  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  RESISTING  DROUGHT  FOR  A  PERIOD. 
One  must  not  reckon  all  Hepattcae  as  hygrophilous.  That  would  be 
an  error,  for  there  are  xerophilous  adaptations.  The  configuration  of  Baz- 
zania  tilum ',  one  of  the  foliose  Hcpaticae,  is  xerophilous.  This  plant  grows 
upon  red  clay  soils  which  often  become  dry.  The  leaf-surface  is  but  slightly 
developed,  and  the  leaves  are  closely  adpressed  to  the  stem  and  have  greatly 
thickened  cell-walls.  The  whole  plant  has  the  stiff  habit  of  many  desert 
plants.  The  simplest  of  these  xerophilous  adaptations  is  seen  in  the 
capacity  of  many  forms  to  withstand  drying  for  a  considerable  period.  The 
capacity  exists  in  varying  degree  in  different  species,  and  is  based  upon 
the  nature  of  their  protoplasm.  What  interests  us  here  is  only  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  formation  of  organs  the  advent  of  which  are  concurrent  with 
resting  stages  under  conditions  of  dryness.  These  special  features  will  now 
be  examined  : — 

(a)  Involution  of  Parts.  Riccia  in- 
flcxa-  protects  its  forked  thallus  in  drought 
against  rapid  loss  of  water  by  the  inbending 
of  the  edges  of  the  delicate  assimilation-tissue, 
and  some  Marchantieae  do  likewise  ^.     Species 

of  Plagiochasma,  Reboulia,  Grimaldia,  Fim-  fig .59.  pia^iachiiB dRhwii*.  Apo 
briaria,  Targionia,  close  up  their  thallus  in  Mi^iified.  aa«  LiaSenb^j.''^ ""  "■ 
such  a  way  in  drought  that  the  assimtlation- 

tissue  is  protected.  The  dark,  or  in  some  cases,  almost  black  scales  of  the 
under  side  which  were  formerly  invisible,  now  cover  the  thallus  and  give  it 
a  most  peculiar  appearance  in  its  rolled  up  condition.  The  addition  of 
moisture  brings  about  again  its  expansion.  The  movements  following  upon 
loss  of  water,  or  absorption  of  water,  take  place  in  the  membrane  of  the 
cells  of  the  portion  of  the  thallus  containing  no  chlorophyll,  and  doubtless 
bring  the  assimilation-tissue  into  a  position  where  it  is  protected.  Grimaldia 
dichotoma  may  remain  in  the  '  latent '  condition  in  an  absolutely  dry  atmo- 
sphere for  seven  years  without  losing  its  capacity  for  development,  while 


'  See  Slephani,  Hepatlcanim  Spedea  Novarnm,  iil,  in  Hedwigia  (1893),  p.  106. 

'  Gottscbe,  Lindenberg  et  Nees  von  Escubeck ,  Synopsii  Hepatiatnini,  Hambojgi,  1844-7,  P'794- 

'  Mattirolo,  Contribniionc  *ila  biologies  dellc  Epatiche,  io  MalplglilA,  ii  (1888),  p.  iBt ;  id., 

Ndotc  o^ervazioDi  idIU  revivisceiua  dclU  Gilmaldla  dichotoma,  Raddi,  in  Readicontl  della  Acca- 

dcmis  del  Lincci,  1894. 
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shoots  of  Grimaldia  cultivated  in  a  moist  chamber  soon  die  when  placed  in 
a  drying  apparatus. 

The  same  kind  of  hygroscopic  movement  is  found  in  the  foliose  forms. 
Fig.  59  shows  the  end  of  a  shoot  of  Plagiochila  circinalis,  which  is  rolled 
up  like  a  crozier  in  a  dry  condition,  and  the  vegetative  point  is  thus  protected 
by  an  envelope  of  older  tissue  ^. 

(b)  Formation  of  Tubers.  Further  prepress  in  the  adaptation  to 
periods  of  drought  is  observed  in  forms  which  produce  in  their  resting  stage 
tubers  full  of  reserve-material. 

HiBtorioaL  The  formation  of  tubers  in  the  Hepaticae  is  a  process  of  so  much 

biological  interest  that  a  short 
historical  notice  of  the  subject 
may  be  admitted  here.  Raddi 
appears  to  have  been  the  first 
who  observed  this  in  Anthoceros 
dichotomus.  Nees  says ' :  *  Raddi 
found  in  the  swelling  at  the  end 
of  the  root-strand  a  white  almost 
spherical  little  body  which  he 
considered  a  germ-bud.'  Nees 
conjectured  that  this  species  of 
Anthoceros  multiplied  by  shoots 
from  the  thickened  end  of  its 
stout  root-shoots,  and  Stephani ' 
subsequently  took  this  view. 
Meanwhile  the  formation  of 
tubers  was  found  in  other  spe- 
cies of  Anthoceros.  Taylor  saw 
it  in  the  Australian  Anthoceros 
tuberosus*.  Lindenberg"  stated^ 
regarding  a  species  of  Riccia 
from  South  Africa,  that  upon  the  under  side  'here  and  there  large  shoots  de- 
velop .  .  .  which  at  their  point  are  thickened  into  a  spherical  or  elongated  head, 
and  this  subsequently  becomes  a  disk  and  probably  ultimately  grows  into  a  new 
plant.'  It  is  possible,  however,  that  here  ventral  stolons  only  were  observed,  not 
formation  of  tubers.  Regarding  Riccia  natans  he  says*:  'so  soon  as  it  approaches 
the  shore  or  touches  the  mud  there  shoot  out  from  the  whole  under-surface,  and 
also  out  of  the  shreds  belonging  to  this  \  thin,  delicate,  cylindric,  hair-like,  very 

*  This,  it  must  be  stated,  is  conclnded  from  the  bchayiour  of  dead  plants  only.    No  experiment 
relating  to  this  point  has  been  made  with  the  living  plant. 

■  See  the  account  by  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  Naturgeschichte  der  europaischen  Lebermoose,  iv.  p.  347. 
'  Stephani,  Ueber  einige  Lebermoose  Portugals,  in  Hedwigia,  xxvi  (1887),  p.  6. 

*  Taylor,  Novae  Hepaticae,  in  Hooker's  London  Journal  of  Botany,  v  (1846),  p.  412. 

•  Lindenberg,  Monographie  der  Riccieen,  in  Nova  Acta  Academiae  Caesareae  leopoldino-carolinae 
natuzae  curiosorum,  xviii.  I  (1836). 

•  Lindenberg,  op.  cit.,  p.  479.  ^  By  this  he  meant  the  scales. 


FlO.  60.  Fo9Borabron{a  tnberifera.  Collected  in  PelegiUL  Chili. 
Ki,  old  tuber  which  has  mven  rise  to  a  leafy  shoot  the  end  of  which 
has  bent  downwards,  prodaced  then  reduced  leaves^  and  swollen  up 
into  a  new  tuber,  Kii ;  A,  arche;gonia  on  the  upper  side  of  the  shoot. 
Magnified  17. 
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often  segmented  ^  root-threads,  which  are  coloured  at  the  junction  of  the  segments 
like  the  under-surface  of  the  thallus  but  are  otherwise  hyaline  or  granular.  These 
fibres  often  thicken  into  a  club-like  or  spherical  form  in  which  case  the  red  or  brown 
colouring-matter  accumulates  at  these  thickened  ends  which  subsequently  flatten 
and  develop  into  new  plants.'  This  statement  by  Lindenberg  allows  us  to  conjec- 
ture that  here  formation  of  tubers  occurs,  but  it  does  not  give  us  any  insight  into 
the  matter.  Formation  of  tubers  has  also  been  said  to  occur  in  Petalophyllum '. 
In  a  species  of  Fossombronia  growing  upon  the  Cordilleras  of  Venezuela  I  observed 
a  formation  .of  tubers';  and  recently  Douglas  Campbell  has  made  a  careful  inves- 
tigation of  the  formation  of  tubers  in  a  species  of  Jungermannia  which  he  calls 
Geothallus  tuberosus,  and  which  is  probably  very  near  Petalophyllum  ^. 


Pig.  61.  FcMsombronia,  tuberifera.  Profile  view  of  a  distichonsly-leaved  plant  in  fructification.  The  sporoKoniam 
if  sarroooded  by  abell^haped.enveJope.  The  point  of  the  plant  b^ns  to  penetrate  the  ground  where  it  would 
develop  into  a  new  tuber.    Mapiifiea  t8. 

I  shall  describe  here,  upon  the  basis  of  my  own  investigations,  the 
formation  of  tubers  in  one  species  of  Fossombronia  and  two  species  of 
Anthoceros. 


^  This  is  certainly  wrong.  The  phenomenon  is  evidently  one  which  can  be  observed  in  Riccia 
glanca,  where  on  older  plants  single  cells  grow  out  as  tubes  which  form  at  their  end  a  disk  like 
the  germ-disk  from  the  germinating  spores.  We  have  in  this  an  example  of  what  rarely  occurs  in 
the  Hepaticae,  namely,  the  development  of  the  germ-phase  in  regeneration.  When  this  is  the  case 
the  plant  is  in  nnfavoorable  external  conditions,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  above-mentioned 
phenomena  were  specially  seen  upon  old  plants  which  had  lasted  through  the  winter.  It  has  been 
stated  recently  that  rhizoids  might  serve  for  regeneration,  but  this  is  certainly  not  the  case.  See 
Fellner,  Keimnng  der  Sporen  von  Riccia  glanca,  in  Jahresbericht  des  akademischen  natnrwissen- 
flchaftlichen  Vereins  in  Graz,  i  (1875). 

*  Gottsche,  Lindenberg  et  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  Synopsis  Hepaticanmi,  Hamburgi,  1844-7,  P*  79^* 

'  See  Rnge,  Beitiilge  zur  Kenntniss  der  Vegetationsorgane  der  Lebermoose,  in  Flora,  Ixxvii  (1893). 

*  Douglas  Campbell,  A  new  Califomian  liverwort,  in  Botanical  Gazette,  xxi  (1896),  p.  9;  id..  The 
development  of  Geothallus  tuberosus,  in  Annals  of  Botany,  x  (1896),  p.  489. 
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Fossombronia  tuberUbra,  as  I  will  name  the  species  ^,  lives  in  some 
ways  like  Adoxa  moschatellina  or  Solanum  tuberosum,  that  is  to  say,  it 
forms  alternately  elongated  shoots  above  the  ground  and  tuberous  shoots  in 
the  ground,  and  this  alternation  may  be  repeated  many  times  on  one  and  the 
same  shoot-axis.     In  Fig.  60,  for  example,  there  may  be  seen  at  the  hinder 
end  of  the  plantlet  the  old  tuber,  K' ;  out  of  it  the  leafy  shoot  developed 
which  appeared  above  the 
ground,  and  which  has  upon 
its  posterior  side  some  ar- 
chegonia,    A.      After    the 
formation    of    leaves    has 
reached  the  highest  point — 
and  this  happens  very  soon, 
as  the  whole  plant  is  very 
>     small — the  shoot  in  its  fur- 
ther   growth    curves    very 
sharply     downwards,     the 
leaves  become  reduced  and 
appear  as  but  slightly  pro- 
jecting   wings,    and     then 
root-hairs   develop    out    of 
their  edge,  a   development 
always  absent  from  the  epi- 
geous  shoot.     The  summit 
of  the  shoot  then  swells  up 
into  a  tuber,  Kj„  the  v^e- 
tative  point  remains  covered 

FjG.  61.    .Anlhwfroi  dichaloniui.    Portion  of  the  lbi]Ju.    From  ,  ,  ,       ,        . 

the  lhiefcH>cl  middle  [art  Wokaigsurkedlobeimriie.     Onthclrft  bV  the  yOUneeSt  leaf-Dfim- 
divlnoa  of  Lhe  rliht  thallui-labc  Ihe  outliae  of  a  jaa-m  mbei  i%         •"  '  "  '^ 

viiible.     The  d«A  apou  on  the  Wt  indicue  colonin  of  NoMoc.  Ordia,  the  eOlEfeOUS  OartS  die 
M»Bnili«d  17.  '  '^^  '^ 

off  with  the  advent  of  the 
dry  period  of  the  year,  whilst  the  tuber  persists.  If  it  shoots  out  again  it 
can  branch,  and  so  give  origin  to  a  small  tuf^  of  plants.  If  a  sport^onium 
has  been  developed  the  plant  nevertheless  continues  itself  usually  by  a 
tuber-shoot  (see  Fig.  61), 

The  formation  of  tubers  in  Geothallus  tuberosus  is  very  like  that  in  the  Fos- 
sombronia just  described,  but  the  stalk  which  ensures  the  burying  of  the  tuber  in 
the  ground,  and  which  occurs  in  the  species  of  Anthoceros  as  well  as  in  Fossom- 
bronia tuberifera,  is  wanting.  In  Geothallus  that  portion  of  the  tuber  which  contains 
the  reserve  material  is  bounded  by  one  or  two  layers  of  cells  with  thick,  dark  walls, 
and  this  is  characteristic.  The  tubers  arise  both  upon  fertile  and  upon  sterile  shoots. 

'  I  found  it  along  wilh  Anlhoceroa  argebtiiiut,  ■  form  which  alio  produces  tubeis,  in  a  gathering 
from  Pel^:ua  in  Chili.    I1  i«  very  nearly  allied  Co  a  «peciet  I  Jbund  at  Tonr  in  Veoetnela. 
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Anthoceros  dichotomns  and  A.  argentinxiB.  The  tubers  of  the  two 
species  of  Anthoceros,  A.  dichotomus  and  A.  argentinus,  which  have  been 
examined,  may  be  regarded  as  transformed  branches  of  the  thallus,  whose 
ends  have  become  swollen  and  filled  with  reserve-material.  So  far  as 
material  has  sufficed  for  examination  of  the  structure  of  these  tubers,  it 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  tubers  of  Anthoceros  tuberosus  ^.  The  tubers 
are  surrounded  by  some  layers  of  empty  cork-like  cells  ;  their  inner  cells  are 
filled  with  fat  and  small  grains  like 
aleurone.  In  Anthoceros  dichotomus 
(Fig.  62)  the  tubers  stand  upon  the 
under  side  of  the  thallus  both  upon 
sterile  parts  and  upon  fertile  parts, 
but  mostly  upon  the  sterile.  They 
arise  from  its  thickened  midrib- 
like portion,  which  is  here  not  very 
sharply  differentiated,  and  they  have 
long  stalks  and  are  provided  with 
rhizoids.  They  are  laid  down  close 
behind  the  vegetative  point,  and  are 
therefore  not  adventitious  but  ventral 
shoots.  Instead  of  the  stalk,  which 
at  a  later  period  like  the  rest  of  the 
thallus  dies  off,  there  is  sometimes 
found  a  thallus-lobe  rich  in  chloro- 
phyll. In  Anthoceros  argentinus^ 
the  tuberous  shoots  are  partly  lateral, 
partly  ventral.  Fig.  63  shows  how 
lateral  lobes  of  the  thallus  curve  downwards,  darken  in  colour,  swell  up, 
and  become  tubers. 

The  method  of  germination  of  the  tubers  is  unknown.  Those  taken 
from  herbaria  have  lost  their  power  of  germination.  If,  as  appears  to  be  the 
case,  the  vegetative  point  of  the  tuber  is  not  retained,  we  must  assume  that 
cells  lying  underneath  the  cork-envelope  produce  one  or  more  new  vegetative 
points,  which  rupturing  the  envelope  grow  out  into  lobes  of  the  thallus. 

I  have  recently  observed  formation  of  tubers  in  a  cultivation  of  Anthoceros 
laevis  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Levier  of  Florence.  The  tubers  were  whitish  swellings 
upon  the  under  side  of  the  thallus  near  the  vegetative  point,  and  were  filled  with 
reserve-material  and  provided  with  rhizoids. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  formation  of  tubers  also  takes  place  in  the  Riccieae. 


ich  is  still  visible  as  a  slij^ht  swellin?  at 
Each  tuber  arises  as  a  swellinj^  of  the  endof  a  marginal 
lobe  which  bends  downwards. 


'  See  Ashworth,  On  the  structure  and  contents  of  the  tubers  of  Anthoceros  tuberosos,  Taylor,  in 
Memoiis  and  Proceedings  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  xli  (1896),  p.  i. 
'  See  Jack  and  Stephani,  Hepaticae  Lorentzianeae,  in  Hedwigia,  xxxiv  (1895),  p.  317. 
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In  an  Italian  species  of  Riccia  I  found  whole  segments  of  the  thallus  developed  as 

long  tuber-like  structures,  the  margins  of  the  thallus  being 
turned  inwards,  and  the  tissue  lying  under  the  chlorophyll- 
tissue  being  richly  filled  with  reserve-material  so  that  the  body 
appeared  white  on  the  outside.  Stephani^  has  lately  de- 
scribed tubers  in  Riccia  bulbifera,  but  the  descriptions  do 
not  make  clear  what  their  morphological  nature  is. 

The  formation  of  brood-tubers  as  adventitious  shoots 
upon  the  midrib  of  the  thallus  of  Fegatella  conica*  may  be 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  tubers  above  described. 
The  contents  of  these  tubers  may  be  drawn  upon  by  others 
and  they  finally  die  off,  but  whilst  they  are  undoubtedly 
a  resting-stage  they  have  no  special  relation  to  a  period  of 
drought,  because  Fegatella  affects  moist  localities.  Tubers 
dried  for  deven  days  were  no  longer  able  to  form  shoots.  As 
in  other  cases  the  capacity  to  resist  drying  may  sometimes  be 
increased.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  in  the  prothalli  of 
ferns,  for  example  species  of  Anogramme,  analogous  forma- 
tion of  tubers  takes  place '. 

(c)  Hypogeous  Organs  for  the  Absorption 

OF  Water.  A  further  peculiarity  of  xerophilous 
Hepaticae  is  that  they  form  organs  which  bore  deeply 
into  the  ground  to  take  up  water.  We  leave  out  of 
account  here  the  hair-roots  of  the  Marchantieae,  the 
length  and  bulk  of  which  stand  in  relation  to  the  fact 
that  the  surface  of  the  thallus  takes  up  no  water. 

Stephaniella.  Here  we  have  specially  to  mention 
the  behaviour  of  species  of  Stephaniella^.  These  are 
foliose  Hepaticae  which  grow  upon  clayey  soil  liable  to 
great  dryness.  They  are  small  plants,  two  to  four  mil- 
limeters long,  with  a  worm-like  configuration  recalling 
the  condition  under  drought  of  the  Marchantieae  ^ 
The  position  occupied  by  the  scales  in  those  Mar- 
chantieae  is  taken  in  Stephaniella  by  leaves  closing 
together  like  the  shells  of  a  mussel,  and  these  embrace 
the  stem.  Single  plants  form  firm,  compact,  dry,  hard 
Fig.  64.     stephairieiia    covcrs,  which  providc  a  protection  to  the  subterranean 

fmraphyllina.    Profile  view  *  *  v    t  • 

ofaihopt.  A  lateral  shoot     parts.    Thcsc  subterHinean  parts  (Fig.  04)  bore  into 

spnof^s  from  the  nde.  upon       *  *^  \      o        -r/ 

the  under  side  a  hypogeous    the  ground  to  a  length  of  as  much  as  thirty  millimeters, 

rhisome  clad  with  rhtsoids  &  o  j  •* 

Sirtl  ^"^  **^  ^^^^  °^    Q^\^^  eight  times  that  of  the  leafy  shoot,  and  this  phe- 


^  Stephani,  Species  Hepaticarnm,  in  Bulletin  de  THerbier  Boissier,  vi  (1898),  p.  355.  See  also 
R.  vesicata  ;  Taylor,  Novae  Hepaticae,  in  Hooker's  London  Journal  of  Botany,  v  (1846),  p.  416. 

^  G.  Karsten,  Beitrtlge  zur  Kenntniss  von  Fegatella  conica,  in  Botanische  Zeitnng,  liv  (1887), 
p.  649.  '  See  p.  315. 

*  See  Jack,  Stephaniella  paraphyllina.  Jack,  nov.  gen.  Hepaticarum,  in  Hedwigia,  xxxiii  (1894),  p.  1 1 . 

•  Sec  p.  65. 
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nomenal  length  enables  them  to  serve  much  more  efficiently  as  organs  for 
the  taking  up  of  water,  than  would  short  small  hair-roots  alone  which  are 
found  upon  them,  and  also  upon  the  under  side  of  the  shoot.  These  hypo- 
geous  *  rhizomes '  have  greatly  reduced  leaves,  and  are  the  morphological 
equivalents  of  the  ilagella  ^,  which  are  found  in  so  many  Hepaticae,  and 
they  are  able  to  grow  out  into  leafy  branches. 

(d)  Anatomical  Structure  in  Relation  to  Water.  The  in- 
fluence which  the  kind  and  method  of  absorption  of  water  has  upon  the 
anatomical  construction  of  the  thallus  appears  particularly  clearly  in  the 
Marchantieae  and  Riccieae.  The  anatomical  construction  and  the  rooting 
of  the  Marchantieae  stand  in  the  most  direct  relationship  to  the  absorption 
of  water  ^.  These  Hepaticae  are  by  no  means  all  of  them  adapted  to  dry 
habitats.  Many  of  them,  like  Dumortiera,  have  returned  to  the  behaviour 
of  the  majority  of  the  other  Hepaticae,  and  some  of  them,  like  Riccia  natans 
and  Riccia  fluitans,  are  floating  water-forms.  But  the  typical  representa- 
tives of  this  group  are  distinguished  by  taking  their  water  through  their 
rhizoids,  which  are  specially  strongly  developed,  and  not  through  the  whole 
surface  of  the  thallus  3.  In  correspondence  with  this  we  And  that  in  warm 
sunny  areas  like  the  south  Tyrol,  Jungermannieae  have  but  a  few  represen- 
tatives, but  the  Marchantieae  and  the  Riccieae  are  abundant,  and  of  them 
Grimaldia  fragrans  and  Riccia  ciliata  occur  in  mass  upon  sunny  localities. 
These  forms  have,  in  association  with  the  strongly  illuminated  habitats  they 
affect,  a  well-developed  assimilation-tissue.  In  shaded  localities  the  members 
of  this  cycle  of  affinity  exhibit  a  very  marked  reduction  in  this  respect. 

Air-oavities.  The  existence  of  air-cavities  in  the  assimilation-tissue  is 
characteristic  of  the  Marchantieae  and  Riccieae.  They  arise,  as  Leitgeb 
first  showed,  not  schizogenetically  like  the  intercellular  spaces  of  higher 
plants,  nor  by  a  progressive  rupture  of  the  tissue  from  the  outside  inwards, 
but  they  are  primarily  depressions  in  the  surface  which  result  from  the 
lagging  behind  in  growth  of  the  tissues  at  certain  points,  which  are  always 
those  where  four  cells  meet,  and  over  these  the  adjacent  parts  then  grow. 
These  depressions  then  become  deep  pits,  which  are  very  narrow  in  the 
land-forms  of  Riccieae.  It  is  easy  to  satisfy  oneself  that  these  pits  retain 
air  and  do  not  allow  the  entrance,  of  water.  If  a  drop  of  water  is  placed 
upon  the  thallus,  of  say  Riccia  glauca,  it  does  not  disperse  because  the 
thallus  cannot  be  wetted,  and  it  does  not  enter  into  the  pit.  Even  if  the 
surface  of  the  thallus  be  removed  by  a  horizontal  cut  and  laid  in  water 
the  air-bubbles  remain  held  between  the  cells.  The  uppermost  cells  of 
the  dorsal  tissue  of  the  thallus  have  no  chlorophyll  in  the  Riccieae,  and 


^  See  p.  42. 

'  See  Goebel,  Pflanzenbiologische  Schilderungen,  ii  (1893),  p.  222 ;  Kamerling,  Znr  Biologic  und 
Physiologie  der  Marchantiaceeo,  in  Flora,  Ixxxiv  (Erganzungsband  znm  Jahrgang  1897). 
'  See  p.  4.5. 
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in  many  they  are  somewhat  broadened  out,  and  so  increase  the  difficulty  of 
entrance  of  water  into  the  air-canal.  If»  however,  transpiration  be  arrested 
or  made  difficult,  these  cells  without  chlorophyll  are  able  to  give  out  water 
in  liquid  form,  at  least  I  have  in  some  circumstances  found  Riccia  lamellosa. 
covered  with  small  drops  of  water.  They  are  evidently  arranged  for  the 
purpose  of  the  giving  off  of  water- vapour,  and  they  are  rich  in  water  and 
draw  their  supply  to  replace  that  which  they  lose  from  the  cells  containing 
chlorophyll.  The  Riccieae  which  live  in  dry  localities  have  often  many 
of  the  cells  from  the  surface  inwards  wanting  chlorophyll.  This  is  the 
primitive  form  of  an  epidermis.  In  Riccia  iluitans  and  Riccia  natans  the 
air-canal  is  replaced  by  a  wide  chamber,  a  structure  the  occurrence  of  which 
need  not  surprise  us  in  plants  living  upon  the  surface  of  water  or  in  moist 
localities.  These  chambers  open  by  only  a  narrow  aperture  to  the  outside, 
and  this  in  the  water-form  of  Riccia  fluitans  is  usually  closed  later.  The 
chambers  are  overarched  by  the  growth  in  surface  of  the  epidermis.  The 
chambers  open  to  the  outside  in  their  whole  width  only  in  Riccia  crystallina, 
a  species  which  grows  in  moist  localities,  goes  rapidly  through  its  develop- 
ment up  to  the  formation  of  the  spores,  and  then  dies.  Such  an  easily 
attained  to  structure  can  only  exist  where  no  serious  claim  is  made  upon  it. 

The  type  of  dorsal  air-chambers  opening  to  the  outside  by  few  or  many 
pores,  the  *  breathing-pores,'  is  widely  spread  with  a  different  construction  in 
the  series  of  the  Marchantiaceae.  Since  Mirbel's  beautiful  exposition  of  the 
features  of  Marchantia  polymorpha  ^  this  species  has  become,  in  textbooks, 
the  representative  of  the  Hepaticae.  This  is  unfortunate,  because  it  is 
really  one  of  the  most  highly  specialized  forms.  A  detailed  description  of 
it  is  not  necessary  here,  but  an  account  of  the  relationships  of  its  structure 
to  the  conditions  of  its  life  is  required,  as  these  are  very  instructive.  The 
lid  which  roofs  over  the  air-chamber  is  more  or  less  sharply  marked  off  as 
*  epidermis,'  and  consists  in  xerophilous  species,  like  those  of  Oxymitra  and 
Plagiochasma,  of  cells  having  no  chlorophyll  and  possessing  thickened  cuti- 
cularized  outer  walls,  but  in  forms  like  species  of  Cyathodium  which  live  in 
moist  localities,  these  cells  of  the  epidermis,  which  are  usually  in  two  layers, 
contain  chlorophyll.  The  other  forms  may  be  grouped,  according  to  their 
conditions  of  life,  between  these  two  extremes.  The  '  breathing-pores '  have 
a  threefold  aim,  one  only  of  which  is  expressed  in  the  name:  firstly,  to  give 
entrance  and  exit  to  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen ;  secondly,  to  hinder  the 
entrance  of  water ;  thirdly,  to  regulate  the  evaporation  of  water.  Whilst 
then  they  differ  in  their  origin  from  the  stomata  upon  the  sporogonia  of 
Anthoceros  and  of  many  Musci  within  the  series  of  the  Bryophyta,  and 
from  the  stomata  of  Vascular  Plants,  they  resemble  them  in  their  function. 

In  the  construction  of  these  breathing-pores  many  cells  share  and  they 

^  Mirbel,  Recherches  anatomiqaes  et  physioiogiqaes  sur  le  Marchantia  polymorpha,  in  M^moires 
de  TAcademie  des  Sciences  de  Tlnstitnt  de  France,  1855. 
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bound  the  opening.  According  as  these  cells  divide  by  walls  at  right  aisles 
to  the  surface  or  parallel  to  it,  simple  or  canal-like  breathing- pores  are  formed. 
The  ]atter  are  found  upop  the  thallus  in  Marchantia  (Fig.  65)  and  Preissia, 
and  upon  the  sporogoniophore  in  other  species  which  have  simple  ones  upon 
the  thallus.  The  simple  breathing-pores  are  raised  above  the  thallus  upon 
a  w-art-like  projection,  so  that  water  can  readily  flow  away  from  them,  and 
as  the  aperture  is  narrow  water  cannot  enter.  The  canal-like  openings 
also  do  not  allow  the  entrance  of  water,  and  in  the  water-form  of  Riccia 
fluitans  the  openings  are  closed.  This  is  the  case  also  in  a  water-foim  of 
Marchantia  polymorpha  which  Ruge  has  accurately  described '.  In  it  the 
submerged  mode  of  life  had  hindered  the  formation  of  air-chambers  in  many 
parts  of  the  thallus,  but  where  these  chambers  did  exist  the  breathing-pores 
were  closed  through  papilla-like  outgrowths  of  the  cells  of  the  lower  tier  of 


Pig.  6^     MirrhanCia  polTmorpha^    Brearhine-pore.    AAn  nirfacc  view,    B^  in  wrtlcaJ  vecticHi.    HagnLGed. 
Aller  Sliubnrgcr. 

the  pore.  Finally  in  Dumortiera,  which  grows  in  the  spray  of  waterfalls, 
on  stones  in  streams,  and  other  similar  spots,  there  is  a  remarkable  reduction 
evidently  caused  primarily  by  the  conditions  of  its  life '.  The  layer  in  which 
the  air-chamber  is  formed  is  laid  down  at  the  vegetative  point  but  is  soon 
destroyed,  and  Dumortiera  therefore  behaves  subsequently  like  a  Pellia 
which  usually  lives  upon  land,  but  can  also  take  up  water  directly  from  the 
outside.  The  reduction  may  go  to  varying  lengths.  In  most  species  an 
areolation  marking  the  outline  of  the  destroyed  air-chambers  may  be  ob- 
served, and  it  is  from  these  areolae  that  the  assimilation-tissue  subsequently 
shoots  out  free  and  exposed  from  the  base  of  the  air-chambers.  In  one 
species  which  I  have  examined  this  does  not  happen,  and  its  older  thallus 

'  Rage,  Bdtiage  zur  Kenntnin  der  V^ctiliomorgane  der  Lebermoose,  in  Flore,  Ixxvii  (1893), 
P.J94. 
*  See  Goebel,  PftaozHibiologbche  SchildcTungai,  ii  (1893),  p.  113. 
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therefore  exhibits  in  section  a  structure  like  that  of  Pellia  or  Monoclea,  that 
is  to  say,  the  chlorophyll  is  in  its  outer  cell-layer  ^. 

With  regard  to  the  relationship  of  the  breathing-pore  to  transpiration, 
it  is  clear  that  the  narrower  the  opening  the  slower  will  be  the  evaporation 
of  water.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  find  the  opening  narrower  in  xerophilous 
forms  than  it  is  in  hygrophilous.  In  many  species  a  closure  of  the  opening 
may  take  place,  as  I  first  showed  in  Preissia  commutata.  In  Marchantia 
there  is  no  power  of  closure.  The  lowermost  tier  of  the  breathing-pore  is 
that  which  brings  about  its  closure  or  the  narrowing  of  it  in  Preissia  (Fig.  66)^ 
and  Kamerling  has  confirmed  this  in  the  case  of  the  breathing-pores  of  the 
sporogoniophores  in  other  species  ^.  Closure  takes  place  when  water  is  with- 
drawn, when  there  is  strong  turgescence  there  is  opening.  In  Preissia,  which 
grows  upon  stones,  walls,  and  similar  places  not  always  moist,  the  aperture 
of  the  pore  is  always  narrower  than  in  Marchantia ;  each  of  the  cells  of  the 
lowermost  tier — these  are  three  to  six  in  number,  usually  four — projects  in- 
wards so  that  the  aperture  is  four-rayed. 
y'-''^^  The  surface  of  the  cells  which  bound  the  canal 

/y^ J y....-.{7'""*'^  \      of  the  breathing-pore   is   coated  with  wax 

/  f  /  n  *  \  \    \     granules,  as  in  Marchantia ;  it  cannot  there- 

/  ri     CsJ  I ■  /     '     fore    be  wetted    by  water ;    moreover,  the 

•,   y    •,      //    ^-^    ""7^-.  /     breathing-pore  is  narrower  at  the  outer  aper- 

\    N.    /^ y       ■''       ture  than  it  is  in  the  middle.     When  then  a 

^''••■'  ^/^^-.-----^^      y^  d'^op  of  water   falls  upon  a  thin  thallus  of 

'"*•••- •-""'  Preissia,  it  never  can  force  out  the  air  in  the 

breathing-pore,  and    thus  the    tissue    lying 

Fig.  66.    Prdana  commatata.    Breath-  o  a         »  , 

in^-pore  seen  from  below.    Highly  magni-      beloW  is   Completely  prOtCCtcd    ffOm    Wetting. 

A  complete  closure  of  the  pore  does  not 
appear  to  take  place  in  Preissia,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  narrowing 
is  a  provision  for  the  regulation  of  transpiration.  Simple  breathing-pores 
have  but  limited  capacity  of  closure.  The  presence  of  canal-like  breathing- 
pores,  which  are  usually  capable  of  closure,  upon  the  sporc^oniophores  in 
3pecies  where  the  vegetative  parts  have  only  simple  breathing-pores,  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  fact,  as  Ruge  has  pointed  out,  that  an  increased  protection 
against  transpiration  is  required  in  the  former  positions  ^      In  the  genus 


^  It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  species  I  investigated  is  the  same  as  D.  trichocephala  in 
which  Donglas  Campbell  (The  Stracture  and  Development  of  the  Mosses  and  Ferns,  London,  1895, 
p.  49)  fomid  analogous  features. 

*  See  Goebel,  Die  Muscineen,  in  Schenk's  Handbuch  der  Botanik,  ii  (i88a),  p.  327,  where  I  say : — 
*  From  what  I  have  seen  in  Preissia,  where  the  lowermost  tier  consists  of  four  cells,  I  believe  we 
may  assume  that  they  have  the  capacity  to  close  the  breathing-pore  and  thus  to  function  as  actual 
guard-cells.*  Kamerling  (Zur  Biologie  und  Physiologie  der  Marchantiaceen,  in  Flora,  Ixxxiv, 
Erganzungsband  zum  Jahrgang  1897,  p.  37)  is  not  justified  then  in  his  remark,  that  the  opening 
and  closing  of  the  breathing-pores  in  Marchantiaceae  has  hitherto  been  unrecognized. 

^  This  is  very  evident  in  the  case  of  stalked  antheridiophores,  but  not  so  in  the  sessile  ones  of 
Fegatella.    The  air-chambers  are  in  this  genus  small,  and  chiefly  serve  for  respiration.    The  diminu- 
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Exormotheca  (Fig.  67)  there  is  a  peculiar  disposition  of  the  breathing-pores  \ 
The  air-chambers  of  the  thallus  are  so  high  that  seen  from  above  the  thallus 
appears  white,  and  the  breathing-pores  are  at  the  end  of  high  chimney-like 
processes.  The  air-layer,  which  lies  here  in  the  thallus  above  the  assimila- 
tion-tissue, acts  as  a  kind  of  insulator  against  intense  heat,  in  the  same  way 
as  do  the  dead  portions  of  the  leaves  which  enclose  air  in  many  Musci,  for 
example  Bryum  ai^enteum. 

In  Fegatella  conica,  which  inhabits  moist  localities,  there  lie  under  the 
breathing-pores  beak -like  cells  containing  but  little  chlorophyll  which,  acting 
as  evaporation -eel  Is,  increase  the  transpiration  ^.     The  construction  of  the 
assimilation-tissue  in  these  Hepaticae  stands  otherwise  also  in  evident  rela- 
tion to  the  transpiration  as  well  as 
to  the  intensity  of  the  light.     In  the 
simplest  cases  the  side  and  ground 
walls  of  the  air-chamber  act  as  as- 
similation-tissue ;  in  Cyathodium  the 
roof  does  so  as  well.     This  is  also 
the  case  in  the  germ-plants  of  Mar- 
chantia  polymorpha,  but  subsequent- 
ly confervoid    septate   cell-threads 
sprout  from  the  bottom,  sometimes 
also  from  the  sides  and  roof,  of  the 
chamber;  the  same  features  are  found 
in  Boschia,  Preissia,  Lunularia,  Fe- 
gatella, Tai^ionia;  on  the  other  hand 
in  Reboulia,  Grimaldia,  Fimbriaria, 
Duvalia.  and  some  species  of  Plagio- 
chasma,  the  whole  of  the  tissue  be- 
neath the  upper  surface  of  the  thallus 
exhibits     an    apparently    irregular 
net-work  of  small  and  large  air-chambers  communicating  with  one  another. 
This  construction  is  brought  about  by  the  development  of  cell-plates  from  the 
walls  and  roofs  of  the  air-chambers,  and  these  project  into  the  chambers 
and  so  divide  them  incompletely  by  septa.     The  narrower  the  communi- 
cation between  the  several  chambers  and  the  breathing-pores  the  slower 
will  be  the  transpiration.     The  several  different  conditions  of  life  to  which 
these  forms  are  adapted  have  not,  however,  been  thoroughly  investigated. 


FiQ.  67.    Eioimotbccn  HolRlL    Upper  G([are; 

Gf;qiE(  (haJliu  in  venicm]  MCIian.  The  unnilU 
tiBiac  II  indicated  by  ghidiiif.  Lower  IcH  hi^hljr  fi 
nified  than  Ihc  upper  fiioic 


tioD  or  the  trampLratioD  may,  hovever,  be  of  use  to  tbe  ■nthcridu  which  require  water  for  the 
diicharge  of  the  tpennataioids. 

'  See  ako  Solnu-Laubach,  Uber  Eiormolheca,  Mitten,  eine  vreoig  bekannte  Marcbantiiceen- 
gutnng,  in  Botanisclie  Zcitnng,  liiv  (1S97),  p.  1. 

'  See  KajnetUng,  Zur  Biologie  uod  Phyuologie  der  Maichantiaceea,  in  Flora,  tixiiv  (Ergamungi- 
band  mm  Jahi:gsDg  1897). 
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Water-tissue.  It  is  of  less  interest  to  us  that  in  many  Marchantieae 
and  Riccieae,  which  possess  a  thick  thallus,  a  storage-tissue  lies  under  the 
assimilation-tissue,  and  in  it  water  especially  can  be  stored.  The  formation 
of  mucilage  may  also  be  regarded  as  serving  the  purpose  of  storage  of  water, 
and  it  is  found  in  many  Hepaticae,  both  amongst  Marchantieae  and  Antho- 
ceroteae^  The  mucilage-cells  in  the  Marchantieae  are  partly  isolated, 
partly  in  groups,  as  in  Fegatella.  In  many  species  of  Anthoceros,  and  evi- 
dently also  in  Dendroceros,  mucilage-pits  are  formed  in  the  thallus.  They 
are  present  in  great  numbers  in  Anthoceros  glandulosus,  and  have  been 
described,  even  in  recent  times,  as  *  air-canals.'  The  formation  of  mucilage 
here  is  intercellular  not  intra-cellular  as  it  is  in  Marchantieae  *.  We  have 
no  experimental  proof  of  the  importance  of  the  formation  of  mucilage,  but 
it  is  striking  that  it  is  so  abundant  in  a  hygrophilous  form  like  Fegatella. 
Its  relation,  however,  to  water-storage  is  much  more  probable  than  the  purely 
mechanical  function  ascribed  to  it  by  Leitgeb. 

Sclerenchsrma.  It  is  not  the  plan  of  this  book  to  deal  with  anatomical 
details,  therefore  I  merely  mention  here  that  in  many  thallose  Hepaticae, 
for  example  Preissia,  Blyttia,  and  others,  sclerenchyma-fibres  are  found.  In 
many  forms  with  strongly  thickened  cell-membranes  the  thickening  has 
clearly  not  a  mechanical  function,  but  is  chiefly  connected  with  storage  of 
water.  The  membranes  are  capable  of  swelling  and  can  retain  more  water 
the  thicker  they  are,  and  this  is  probably  the  reason  for  the  occurrence  of 
such  membranes  in  the  cells  of  the  stem  and  leaves  of  Lepicolea  ochroleuca. 
The  differentiation  of  the  tissue  in  the  stems  of  the  foliose  forms  is  other- 
wise so  simple  that  it  requires  no  further  mention  here. 

3.    HYDROTROPISM. 

The  influence  which  their  relationships  to  water  have  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Hepaticae  with  reference  to  their  substratum  requires  still  more 
accurate  investigation. 

II.     RELATIONSHIPS   TO   GRAVITY. 
The  relationship  to  gravity  has  only  been  studied  in  the  Marchantieae. 
In  the  forms  which  live  upon  the  bark  and  leaves  of  trees  negative  geo- 
tropism  if  it  exists  is  only  feebly  expressed,  as  they  grow  clinging  to  the 
surface  in  all  directions. 

III.     RELATIONSHIPS   TO  LIGHT 
Light  has  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  configuration  of  both  the 
thall^e  and  the  foliose  Hepaticae.     Etiolated  shoots  of  species  of  Mar- 

^  See  Goebel,  Zur  yergleichenden  Aoatomie  der  Marchantieen,  in  Arbeiten  des  botanischen  Institats 
in  Wiirzbnrg,  ii  (1878-82),  p.  539;  also  Piescher,  Die  Schleimorgane  der  Matchantieen,  in  Sitzungs- 
berichte  der  Wiener  Akademie,  Ixxxvi,  i  (1^82).  For  the  Anthoceroteae  see  Rnge,  Beitrage  zur 
Kenntniss  der  Vegetationsorgane  der  Lebermoose,  in  Flora,  Ixxvii  (1893). 

'  As  in  many  alpine  plants.  See  Lazniewski,  Beitrage  zur  Biologie  der  Alpenpflanzen,  in  Flora, 
Ixxxii  (1896),  p.  224. 
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chantieae  and  other  thallose  forms  grow  erect  ^  and  remain  narrow  and 
folded  together  ;  the  development  of  the  thallus  as  a  surface,  and  with  its 
characteristic  anatomical  construction,  only  takes  place  in  light  of  sufficient 
intensity*.  This  influence  of  light  upon  the  growth  in  surface  may  be 
limited  only  to  one  side  of  the  thallus.  I  found  a  species  of  Blyttia  upon 
the  bark  of  a  tree  in  Venezuela  which  usually  had  only  one  wing,  that  on 
the  side  away  from  the  substratum  ;  the  other  was  only  indicated  or  sup- 
pressed. Like  appearances  are  presented  by  foliose  Jungermannieae  when 
they  grow  clinging  to  a  pot  and  receive  their  light  from  above.  One  row  of 
leaves  then  appears  upon  the  side  away  from  the  substratum,  that  upon  the 
other  side  is  reduced  to  the  smallest  rudiments  ^.  This  conforms  with  what 
has  been  already  said  ^,  that  the  leaves  are  arrested  at  an  early  stage  of 
development  in  etiolated  shoots  of  species  of  Jungermannieae.  What  is 
artificially  and  occasionally  developed  here  occurs  in  nature  regularly  in 
some  forms.  In  localities  marked  by  feeble  illumination,  for  example  in 
hollows  or  in  dark  woods,  Hepaticae  grow  with  the  peculiar  habit  which 
elsewhere  is  seen  in  germ-plants  or  in  shoots  which  are  half-etiolated  ;  the 
leaves  are  feebly  developed,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  cell-rows,  and  the  function 
of  assimilation  is  taken  on  mainly  by  the  elongated  shoot-axis.  These  are 
partly  the  forms  which  have  been  referred  to  as  ^  rudimentary.'  In  most 
of  them  we  have  to  deal  with  an  arrest  at  a  stage  of  development  which  is 
passed  by  others,  and  this  arrest  stands  probably  in  relationship  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  locality,  especially  those  of  feeble  intensity  of  light.  Experi- 
mental investigation  of  this  subject  is  still  wanting. 

The  peculiar  colouration  of  the  vegetative  organs  of  many  Hepaticae 
has  in  many  cases  a  relationship  to  light.  Green  is  the  colour  of  most  of 
them  but  not  of  all.     Every  one  knows  the  dark  copper  colour  of  the  tufls 


'  This  may  take  place  also  in  illuminated  shoots  if  they  are  cnltivated  in  a  very  moist  atmosphere. 
See  Kamerling,  Znr  Biologie  nnd  Physiologie  der  Marchantieen,  in  Flora,  Ixxxiv  (Erganznngsband 
znm  Jahrgang  1897). 

*  Plants  of  Marehantia  developing  from  gemmae  in  feeble  illumination  grow  very  slowly,  and 
are  arrested  at  an  early  stage  of  the  formation  of  their  tissue ;  see  Stahl,  Vber  den  Einflnss  des 
sonnigen  und  schattigen  Standorts,  in  Jenaische  Zeitschrift  fiir  Naturwissenschaften,  xvi.  In  etiolated 
shoots  of  F^;atella  I  find  the  assimilation-tissue  only  in  the  form  of  single  cells  instead  of  cell-rows, 
and  not  develoi>ed  at  all  in  the  marginal  portions. 

'  See  Frank,  Die  natUrliche  wagerechte  Richtung  von  Pflanzentdlen,  Leipzig,  1870,  p.  70. 
Frank  does  not  express  himself  regarding  the  canse  of  the  suppression,  but  seems  to  consider  it  as 
the  result  of  want  of  room.  In  my  opinion  it  is  an  effect  of  light.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  plant 
at  first  grows  close  upon  the  pot  with  the  two  rows  of  lateral  leaves  clinging  to  the  substratum  and 
equally  developed.  If  the  light  now  should  fall  directly  upon  them  from  above,  the  transversely 
heliotropic  leaves  as  well  as  the  shoot-axis  would  experience  a  torsion  through  90°,  and  thus  a  row 
of  leaves  would  come  to  lie  between  the  stem  and  the  pot,  and  would  thus  be  entirely  removed 
from  light.  I  have  observed  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  distichously-branched  Musci,  for  example 
species  of  Hypnum.  If  these  lie  with  one  of  the  sides  bearing  twigs  towards  the  tree-stem,  the 
formation  of  twigs  is  suppressed  on  that  side  and  appears  only  upon  the  other. 

*  See  Part  I,  p.  341. 
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of  FruUania  upon  the  bark  of  our  trees,  and  more  striking  still  is  the  dark 
colour  of  Frullania  atrata  and  F.  atrosanguinea,  which  hang  in  long  strands 
from  the  trees  in  the  moist  woods  of  the  mountains  of  South  America.  The 
dark  colouration  is  particularly  striking  in  several  Antarctic  species  of 
Jungermannieae  collected  by  Will  in  South  Georgia.  The  Gymnomitrieae 
which  grow  upon  rocks  have  a  similar  dark  colour  which  is  only  developed 
in  them  as  in  others  on  the  portions  exposed  to  light,  and  is  brought  about 
by  the  deposition  in  the  cell-membranes  of  the  colouring-matter  by  the 
protoplasm.     Red  colouring-matters  are  tolerably  common,  for  example  in 

« 

Physiotium,  Scapania  undulata,  and  others  ;  the  scales  of  many  of  the  Mar- 
chantiaceae,  and  also  the  under  side  of  the  thallus  in  part,  have  a  purple 
colouration  ;  the  cell-wall  of  the  rhizoids  is  violet  in  many  species  of  Fos- 
sombronia.  We  may  agree  with  Stahl  in  regarding  the  dark  colouration  of 
many  Hepaticae  as  well  as  of  many  mosses  as  having  a  relationship  to  the 
absorption  of  heat^  But  this  point  requires  experimental  investigation. 
The  short  statement  by  Jonnson  ^  that  dark-coloured  individuals  of  Frul- 
lania Tamarisci  respire  and  transpire  more  feebly  than  green  ones  is  not 
sufficient  basis  for  the  settlement  of  the  question. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  yellow  colouring  of  many  species  of 
Lepicolea  has  any  biological  significance  ^. 

IV.     RELATIONSHIPS   TO   OTHER   ORGANISMS. 

Reference  has  been  already  made  to  the  animal  lodgers  of  the  Hepaticae, 
and  now  we  have  to  consider  the  symbiosis  of  Nostoc  with  Blasia  and 
Anthoceros,  and  the  protection  against  animals  which  the  Hepaticae 
exhibit. 

The  mucilage-pits  of  the  Anthoceroteae  are  regularly  inhabited  by 
colonies  of  Nostoc.  The  hormc^onia  of  Nostoc  penetrate  the  mucilage- 
slits  and  grow  into  colonies.  Their  presence  has  a  curious  effect  upon  the 
mucilage-pit,  it  closes  and  the  cells  of  the  wall  of  the  pit  grow  out  into 
tubes  which  branch  and  enter  into  such  intimate  contact  with  one  another 
and  with  the  colony  of  Nostoc  that  the  appearance  is  produced  of  a  paren- 
chyma-tissue within  the  intercellular  space  * 

The  leaf-auricles  of  Blasia  are  similarly  inhabited  by  Nostoc,  and  other 
Cyanophyceae  may  also  be  met  with  in  them.  These  cause  an  enlargement 
of  the  auricle  and  the  formation  of  a  much-branched  tube  which,  spreading 
from  a  single  cell,  grows  into  the  colony. 

We  have  no  experimental  evidence  giving  us  an  explanation  of  this 

^  Stahl,  Uber  bunte  Laabblatter,  in  Annates  du  Jardin  botaniqne  de  Bnitenzorg,  xiii  (1896), 
p.  168. 

'  Jonnson,  Recherches  snr  la  respiration  et  Tassimilation  des  Moscin^,  in  Comptes  Rendos,  cxix 
(1894). 

'  See  Czapek,  Zur  Chemie  der  Zellmembran  bei  den  Laub-  iind  Lebermoosen,  in  Flora,  Ixxxvi 
(1899),  p.  361. 

*  Leitgeb,  Untersuchnngen  iiber  die  Lebcrmoose,  Graz,  v  (1879),  ?•  '^' 
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symbiosis.  We  can  only  say  of  it  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Azolla  and  Gunnera, 
that  the  Cyanophyceae  only  enter  depressions  which  form  mucilage,  and  we 
gain  the  impression  that  the  algae  become  shut  up  in  them.  They  find  in 
them  protection  and  lodging.  Whether  they  benefit  the  host  or  not  we  do 
not  know  ;  perhaps  the  colonies  of  Nostoc  serve  as  reservoirs  of  moisture  on 
account  of  their  mucilage  ^.  Other  authors  ascribe  to  them  the  capacity  of 
assimilation  of  free  nitrogen  like  the  bacteria  of  the  tubercles  of  Legumi- 
nosae.  These  are,  however,  all  mere  conjectures,  and  experimental  proof 
can  alone  settle  the  point. 

Many  Hepaticae  are  not  eaten  by  snails  or  other  animals  *  because  usually 
they  possess  a  definite  *  protective  substance.'  Mechanical  protection  by  thick- 
ening of  the  cell-membrane  is  only  seldom  met  with.  It  is  easy  to  prove 
by  chewing  them  that  many  Hepaticae  have  an  unpleasant  taste.  Their 
peculiar  smell  is  also  a  protection  to  many  against  animals,  and  this  odour  is 
naturally  associated  with  the  presence  of  oil-bodies  ^.  Experimental  proof  of 
this  is,  however,  wanting.  The  oil-bodies  lie  isolated  in  the  cells  of  the 
Marchantieae  or  they  may  be  in  numbers  in  the  cells,  and  they  consist  of  a 
ground-substance  or  stroma  in  which  the  drops  of  fatty  matter  are  embedded ; 
and  along  with  these  tannin  occurs  in  the  Marchantieae  and  in  other  species, 
perhaps  also  small  quantities  of  volatile  oil.  At  any  rate  these  substances 
so  deposited  must  be  regarded  as  excreta,  and  they  are  found  in  parts  which 
are  produced  in  the  dark ;  but  we  are  unable  at  present  to  say  what  is  their 
significance  in  metabolism.  Kiister,  who  examined  a  large  number  of  the 
Hepaticae,  found  them  wanting  only  in  Riccia  lamellosa,  Oxymitra  pyra- 
midata,  two  species  of  Clevia,  Metzgeria  furcata  *  and  Metzgeria  pubescens, 
Jungermannia  bicuspidata  and  J.  Michauxii,  whilst  other  species  of  Riccia 
possess  them.    They  appear  to  be  altogether  wanting  in  Anthoceroteae. 


IV 

FERTILE   SHOOTS   AND   PROTECTION   OF  THE   SEXUAL 
ORGANS  OR  THE  SPOROGONIA   OF   HEPATICAE 

The  structure  of  the  sexual  organs  and  their  products  has  been  already 
described*.  Here  we  have  two  points  to  notice,  the  disposition  of  the 
sexual  organs,  and  the  influence  which  the  appearance  of  the  sexual  orgjans 


*  Goebel,  Die  Mnsdneen,  in  Schenk*s  Handbuch  der  Botanik,  ii  (i88a),  p.  360. 
'  Stahl,  Pflanzen  und  Schnecken,  Jena,  1888. 

*  W.  V.  Kiister,  Die  Olkorpcr  der  Lebennoose  und  ihr  Verhalten  zu  den  Elmioplasten.  Inaug. 
Disserution.  Basel,  1894.  The  literature  is  cited  in  this  paper.  Stahl  has  designated  the  oil- 
bodies  '  protective  bodies.' 

*  Whether  the  refringent  bodies  described  by  Stahl  in  Metzgeria  as  oil-bodies  are  really  so  or  not 
requires  further  investigation.  *  See  p.  9. 
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has  upon  the  vegetative  organs,  an  influence  which  finds  expression  in 
changes  of  form  of  these,  and  in  the  development  of  envelopes  for  the  sexual 
oi^ans  or  the  sporogonia. 

I.     DISPOSITION  AND   PROTECTION   OF  THE  SEXUAL  ORGANS 

OR  SPOROGONIA. 

No  reference  is  required  here  to  monoecious  or  dioecious  conditions 
because  they  occur  in  one  and  the  same  genus,  for  example  in  Pellia. 
That  dioecious  forms,  in  the  absence  of  male  plants,  are  not  fertile  is 
a  matter  of  course,  but  it  may  be  seen  in  a  very  striking  manner  in  Lunu- 
laria  vulgaris,  which  for  a  long  time  has  been  known  in  North  Europe  in 
female  examples  only  ^,  this  form  having  been  introduced  probably  in  orange- 
casks  from  South  Europe.  It  has  increased  by  gemmae,  formed  groups  of 
arch^onia  but  no  sporogonia. 

In  the  thallose  forms  the  sexual  organs  always  sit  upon  the  dorsal  or 
upper  surface  of  the  thallus.  In  Riella,  where  the  existence  of  the  wings 
gives  an  appearance  of  another  arrangement,  the  disposition  of  the  sexual 
organs  is  the  same  (see  Figs.  9,  10) ;  the  antheridia  are  sunk  in  the  many- 
layered  wing ;  the  archegonia  are  found  on  the  two  sides  of  it  Leitgeb 
has  divided  the  Jungermannieae  into  the  two  groups  of  acrogynaus  and 
anacrogynous  according  to  the  point  of  origin  of  their  archegonium.  In 
the  acrogynous  group,  to  which  the  majority  of  the  foliose  forms  belong, 
the  apex  of  the  stem  is  used  up  in  the  formation  of  archegonia ;  in  the 
anacrogynous  group  this  does  not  occur,  yet  Calobryum  approaches  the 
acrogynous  forms  inasmuch  as  there  are  here  terminal  groups  of  archegonia 
and  antheridia  (Fig.  37). 

In  the  anacrogynous  Jungermannieae  and  in  the  Marchantieae,  two 
methods  of  disposition  of  the  sexual  organs  may  be  observed  ;  either  they 
are  disposed  irregularly,  as  for  example  in  Riccia,  Fossombronia,  the 
antheridia  of  Pellia,  and  others,  or  they  are  arranged  in  more  or  less  sharply 
limited  groups.  In  the  former  series  of  cases,  and  sometimes  also  in  the 
latter,  the  shoots  which  bear  the  sexual  organs  continue  their  growth  after 
the  formation  of  these ;  but  if  they  are  constructed  as  short  shoots  (see 
Fig.  68),  they  are  naturally  more  sharply  marked  off  from  the  vegetative 
branches. 

The  primitive  disposition  is  the  diffuse  as  it  is  found  in  Riccia.  Here 
the  neck  of  the  archegonium  reaches  beyond  the  surface  of  the  thallus, 
whilst  the  lower  portion  is  found  in  a  pit.  The  antheridia  are  also  sunk, 
and  completely  so.     The  mouth  of  the  pit  in  which  they  sit  projects  more 

'  The  statement  in  books  that  male  plants  are  rare  in  the  South  is  incorrect.  I  found  them 
everywhere  when  I  looked  for  them  in  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  Sicily.  That  Lnnularia  seldom 
fruits  in  Italy  is  probably  a  consequence  of  its  period  of  fertilization  happening  in  spring  when 
the  requisite  moisture  for  the  process  is  often  wanting.  Cultivated  examples  fruit  abundantly  at 
Munich. 
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or  less  beyond  the  thallus  and  is  pierced  by  a  narrow  canal ;   in  general  the 

pit-mouth  projects  beyond  the  thallus  as  far  as  does  the  neck  of  the  arche- 

gonium,  but  this  requires   further   investigation.      When  the  antheridia 

discharge  their  contents  they  press  their  mucilaginous  content,  including 

the  spennatozoids,  out  of  the  narrow  canal 

traversing  the  mouth  of  the  antheridial  pit, 

and  owing  to  the  narrowness  <^  the  canal 

there  may  be  a  gradual  emptying  of  the  an- 

tberidium.     The   spennatozoids  may  either 

swim  freely  to  the  arch^onia  which  usually 

stand  in  a  channel  of  the  thallus,  or  they  may 

be  carried  to  the  neck  of  the  arch^onium 

by  small   mites  or  other    animals.    As  a 

matter  of  fact  the  Riccieae  are  usually  found 

in  very  moist  localities. 

Monoclea  forms  groups  of  antheridia 
which  resemble  those  of  many  of  the  Mar< 
chantiaceae.  The  shoot  which  bears  the 
antheridial  groups  does  not  stop  its  growth 
upon  their  production,  but  that  bearing  the 
archegooia  does  so. 

,         .  ,_.         ,„,      ,  ,      ,  Fin.  68.     Aneoca    (Pjeodooeoiml  erio- 

In   Aneura    (Fig.    OO)  the   sexual    shoots      smJ.  b«arini  ■mliHiiUid  braneha.    Use- 
lag  behind  the  sterile  ones  at  a  very  early 

period   in   growth,    and    appear    in    consequence    as    lateral    appendages 

upon  the  mai^ins  of  the  thallus.     These  shoots 

produce   either  antheridia  or  arch^onia,  and 

with  their  appearance  the  growth  of  the  shoot      g 

ends.    Male  and  female  sexual  shoots  are  found 

upon  the  same  plant,  for  example  in  Aneura     ^ 

iDultitida,    but   they    may   be    upon   different 

plants.     The   antheridia  arise   in    progressive 

serial  succession  and  are  sunk  in  the  tissue  of 

the  shoot  which  bears  them.     As  they  stand      ^j 

close  tc^ether  in  the  greater  number  of  cases 

the  shoot  has  a  wavy  appearance. 

About  the  archegonia  of  Aneura  there  are 

arrangements   which,  whilst  they  protect  the    OtJ^'i 

arch^onia,  are  also  specially  fitted  to  retain 

drops  of  water  which   are   so   important   for    poMwrior  eidoi  the  .hoot;  tiii.i.«pr(!- 

tertihzation.     This  is  a  point  which  has  been 

hitherto  overlooked.     F^.  69  shows  a  group  of  archegonia  from  above. 

It  is   surrounded    by   an    envelope,   and    this   is   formed   from   the   two 

margins  of  the  thallus  first  of  all,  and  then  by  a  scale-like  growth  from 
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the  posterior  end  of  the  sexual  shoot.  It  is  specially  noteworthy  that 
the  mai^ins  of  the  thallus  of  the  sexual  shoot  have  grown  out  into  a 
series  of  distinct  scales,  5,,  S^.  S^,  on  the  left  side  of  the  figure.  These 
are  to  be  considered  as  an  indication  of  a  formation  of  leaves  and  they 
appear  only  upon  the  sexual  shoots,  not  upon  the  sterile  ones.  The  long 
drawn-out  lobes  of  this  envelope  form  an  apparatus  which  holds  water- 
drops. 

Whilst  in  Aneura  modified  lateral  twigs  of  the  thallus  are  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  bearing  the  sexual  ot^ans,  in  Hymenophytum  and  Metz- 
geria  there  are  ventral  shoots  which   perform  this  service.     The  species 
of  Hymenophytum    shown   in   Figs.  13 
and  1 9,  exhibit  these  short  shoots  which 
bear    the    sexual    organs,  in  this   case 
the  arch^onia,  upon  their  upper  side. 


Fio.  71.    SyTDphyoEyni.    GtBop  of  idiegauU 

in  vETlicil  aecIiDn.    To  the  \rtl  the  periehMtinm 

Fig.  to.    BljrtliAap.    Group  of  ardMvoniA  in  vcrticaJ  which  La  corapoKd  of  one  timple  tcue  only.    To 

KCIigo.     SDrronnitine  the    troop  \%  die  cup-like  peri-  Ihr  riEbt  the  ihallu.    The  onbryo  hu  bunowed 

chftedum  AndvilhinthtathepiimardlBniorihe  'perianth*  Into  the  timie  of  the  Btem  beDeath  the  aicbe- 

JtJ.  f^ontam.  thii  time   hu    oriipQatcd  by  [rowtb 

Accomptnied  by  cetl-malliplicalion  After  ftftiliiA- 

The  groups  of  archegonia  are  surrounded  by  a  cup-like  envelope,  the 
perichaetium^  (Fig.  13,/],  which  is  split  up  into  different  scales,  as  in 
Blyttia  (Fig.  70),  and  this  slit  perichaetium  forms  an  apparatus  for  collect- 
ing water-drops,  like  the  structure  described  in  Aneura.  Within  the 
perichaetium  there  is  developed  after  fructification  a  second  envelope,  the 
perianth  (Fig.  13,  S)  for  the  protection  of  the  sporogonium.  This  perianth 
is  also  seen  in  Blyttia  (Fig.  T^,J,J)-    In  Metzgeria  no  special  envelc^ 

*  We  shall,  in  order  to  &void  confosed  DoineDclatnre  and  the  coming  of  new  wordi,  oaioe  the 
envelope  which  invests  the  gioup  of  aich^onia  before  fettUiution,  and  which  serves  for  fixing 
the  drop  of  water,  the  ptriihatUitm,  and  Che  envelope  which  grows  out  only  after  fertiliiadoo  the 
ftrianth.     Mm]'  Hepaticae  have  otAy  a  perichaetiDin,  others,  like  HTmenophytoin,  have  also  a 
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exists*,  its  place  is  taken  by  the  concave  curvature  of  the  sexual  shoot 
itself.  In  Symphyogyna  (Fig.  71)  the  group  of  arch^onia  is  protected  by 
a  single  scale-like  growth  of  the  thallus  which  forms  a  perichaetial  scale, 
whilst  the  antberidia  stand  singly,  covered  over  by  a  small  scale  on  the 
dorsal  side  of  the  thallus.  This  position  I  assume  to  be  the  original  one 
for  the  archegonia.  The  behaviour  of  Mdrkia  points  in  this  direction.  In 
it  there  are,  outside  the  perichaetium,  some  single  scales ;  whilst  in  Blyttia 
these  are  united  more  or  less  to  a  scale-like  envelope.  Such  a  homolc^y 
can  only  hold,  however,  within  one  genus  or  within  a  very  near  cycle  of 
affinity,  and  in  other  Hepaticae  the  perichaetium  arises  certainly  in  another 
way  than  by  the  union  of  scales.     In  PelUa,  at  least  in  P.  calycina,  the 


Fio.  71.    Sptmerociiiraj  tcrrutrii.    Portion  of  a  female  pJanl  kct  from  above.     Uanjr  perichulU,  eaeh 


perichaetium  is  like  that  of  Blyttia,  only  that  its  mouth  inclines  towards 
the  apex  of  the  thallus,  as  there  is  formed,  not  only  behind  the  archegonial 
group,  reckoned  from  the  vegetative  point,  but  also  in  front  of  it,  a  growth 
which  after  fertilization  grows  out  strongly  and  forms  with  the  scales  the 
envelope  of  the  sporc^onium. 

The  combination  of  the  archegonia  in  groups . increases  evidently  the 
probability  of  fertilization.  Usually  only  a  single  embryo  develops  into 
a  sporogonium,  and  this  bores  into  the  tissue  underneath  the  archegonium  ; 
in  P.  calycina  I  have  occasionally  found  two  sport^onia  within  one  envelope, 
but  they  were  unequally  developed. 


'  This  it  at  leait  the  caw  ia  Mctigeria  furcata.    According  to  Stephani,  Hepalicoe  Aostialiae, 
in  HedwIgU,  xirlu  (1S89),  p.  16S,  the  perich«etiiiiii  ia  present  in  MeUgeria  aaBtralis,  and  there- 
fore it  ii  ponible  that  it  ii  a  primitive  itmctnre  in  the  genus  which  has  been  lost  in  most  specie* 
in  amtequmcc  of  the  strong  incurving  of  the  sexual  shooL 
G  2 
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In  Sphaerocarpus  the  sinking  of  the  antheridia  and  archegonia  in  the 
thallus  is  impossible  because  this  only  consists  of  a  few  cell-layers.  Here 
the  cells  lying  around  the  incipient  antheridium  grow  up  around  it,  and 
this  envelope  forms  the  perichaetium  which  arches  over  the  apex  of  the 
young  antheridium  and  ends  in  a  lobed  projection  with  an  opening  at  its 
point  A  similar  perichaetium  surrounds  the  archegonium  (Fig.  72). 
These  perichaetia  contain  chlorophyll  and  evidently  perform  some  work  as 
organs  of  assimilation. 

In  Fossombronia  (-Fig.  61)  and  Haplomitrium,  the  antheridia  stand  free 
upon  the  surface  of  the  stem  ;  in  youth  they  are  protected  by  the  leaves  of 

the  terminal  bud.  Occasionally  they,  as 
well  as  the  archegonia,  are  protected  also 
by  scales  which  we  may,  with  Leitgeb,  con- 
sider as  the  remains  of  the  protecting  organ, 
no  longer  constantly  formed,  which  the  true 
thallose  ancestors  of  Fossombronia  pos- 
sessed. With  the  appearance  of  leaves  they 
became  superfluous  and  degenerated.  But 
the  case  of  Treubia  ^  shows  that  this  hypo- 
thesis cannot  be  generally  applied.  In  it 
the  dorsal  scales  belong  to  organs  of  the 
plant  which  constantly  occur,  evidently 
because  they  share  in  the  protection  of  the 
vegetative  point.    Calobryum  forms  a  tran- 

I^^lf^gF  I       sition  to,  or  rather  a  parallel  formation  with, 

the  acrogynous  Jungermannieae  in  so  far 
as  its  arch^onia  and  also  its  antheridia 
form  terminal  groups  upon  the  leafy  shoots, 
and  conclude  the  growth  of  the  latter. 

MarCHANTIACEAE.  The  Marchanti- 
aceae  are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  in 
them  the  transformation  of  the  vegetative 
shoot-axis  into  sexual  shoots  reaches  its  extreme.  The  sexual  shoots 
here  form  the  peculiar  antheridiophores  and  arch^oniophores  which  we 
know  in  Marchantia,  Preissia,  and  others.  In  the  series  all  gradations 
from  simplest  up  to  the  most  complex  development  are  foimd.  We  may 
distinguish  three  chief  stages : — 

I.  Diffuse  disposition  of  the  sexual  organs^  as  in  Biooia. 
a.  Combination  of  the  sexual  organs  in  groups  without  transformation 
of  the  branches  which  bear  them.     This  is  the  case  in  Corsinia  where  the 
archegonia  stand  in  pits  which  are  developed  by  the  suppression  of  the 


plant  wiUv  five  antheridial  scoops  i 

like 


Plagiochaatna  Aitonia.     Male 

seen  from 


above.  The  yoanger  jj^roops,  like  the  vege- 
tative point,  are  protectee  by  overlapping 
scales.  They  form  the  perichaetiun  of  the 
antheridial  groups.    Magnified  8. 


'  See  p.  39. 
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as^milation-tissue ;  Turther,  we  find  it  in  FlagioohaBma  (Pig.  75),  where 
antheridial  groups  are  repeatedly  developed  upon  the  back  of  the  thallus 
and  are  protected  by  enveloping  scales.  The  envelope-scales  form  the 
perichaetium  and  take  origin  in  the  same  way  as  the  ventral  scales  of  the 
thallus  already  described ',  The  archegonial  groups  are  ensheathed  in 
similar  perichaetial  scales,  which  stand  erect,  and  thus  can  readily  hold 
water  by  their  apices,  and  so  favour  fertilization.  In  Plagiochasma  I  found 
two  groups  of  archegonia  at  the  base  of  one  papilla  and  enclosed  by  an 
outgrowth  which  formed  a  shell-like  envelope.  The  papilla  is  constricted 
below- and  rounded  above,  and  then,  shortly  before  ripening  of  the  arche- 
gonia, it  grows  out,  so  that  the  constricted  part  below  the  archegonia  be- 
comes elongated  into  a  stalk.  There  is  thus  formed  a  structure  very  like  the 
stalk  of  the  archegoniophore  in  Marchantia  and  others,  but  which  has  quite 
another  origin.  There  are  in  Plagiochasma  then  very  simple  means  for  the 
protection  of  the  archegonia,  for  the 
furthering  of  fertilizatioo,  and  for  the 
favouring  of  the  distribution  of  the 
spores.  The  head  of  the  archegonio- 
phore, if  it  develops  chlorophyll-tissue, 
which  is  not  always  the  case,  has  sto- 
mata  of  the  usual  canal-like  form  \ 

3.   The  sexual  organs  are  borne 
upon  special  shoots  which  are  trans- 
formed into  radiately  branched  axes  -■  ^  S 
of  limited  growth.     Marohantia  and       F"°'  ?*■  M»rchinti»  polymorph*,  a,  msit 

"  with  Iwo  rnitbrndiophocemordiHerenl  »m;  i.  co 

\  furnish  well-known   illustra-     «*^^  »,  v«tic;d  «aiM  of  MihcndioptiTi 


tions  of  this,  and  the  sexual  branches    r^^'*- '•''^'"-  -*.»«"■■'"" 
in  them  owe  their  origin  to  a  repeated 

forking  of  the  vegetative  point  of  the  fertile  shoot.  The  summit  of  the 
antheridiophore  is  disk-like  {Fig.  74),  and  that  of  the  archegoniophore  is 
cap-like.  These  structures  have  been  often  described  and  yet  their  bio- 
Ic^cal  significance  has  not  yet  been  explained.  Why  should  male  and 
female  sexual  branches  have  a  radiating  construction?  Why  should  the 
male  be  differently  formed  from  the  female,  and  why  should  both  be 
stalked,  although  this  appears  to  be  useful  only  for  the  female  in  con- 
nexion with  the  distribution  of  spores  ?  What  significance  have  the 
different  envelopes  of  the  sexual  oi^ans  ? 

This  disk  is  not  actually  radial  but  symmetrically  divisible  by  only 
one  plane.  This  appears  much  more  conspicuously  in  species  of  Marchantia 
other  than  the  endemic  M.  polymorpha.  The  fact  that  the  disk  of  the 
antheridiophote  consists  of  branches  of  the  thallus  each  with  progressive 

'  See  p.  30.  •  See  p.  74. 
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formation  of  antheridia  at  its  vegetative  point,  may  be  connected  with  the 
fact  that  in  this  way  spermatozoids  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  fertiliza- 
tion become  available  for 
a  long  period. 

As  to  the  difference 
between  the  antheridio- 
phore  and  the  arch^omo- 
phore,  it  is  evident  that  the 
antheridia  remain  per- 
manently upon  the  upper 
,  side  as  in  all  other  Hepa- 

ticae ;  the  archegonia  are 
laid  down  upon  the  upper 
side,  but  are  displaced  to 
the  under  side  where  they 
have  a  protected  position. 
The  disk-form  of  the 
summit  of  the  antheridio- 
phore  has  relation  to  its 
function.  Thelieisdirected 
somewhat  upwards.  If  a 
drop  of  water,  say  a  rain- 
drop, fall  upon  the  disk  it 
spreads  out  quickly  there- 
on it,  as  Strasbuiger  has  re- 
marked ' ;  and  if  the  an- 
theridia are  ripe  they 
empty  their  contents  into 
the  drop  of  water,  and 
when  a  new  drop  of  water 
falls  upon  the  disk,  it  will 
wash  off  the  greater  part 
of  the  previous  one  con- 
taining the  spermatozoids. 


FlG-TS-      1 


\x  poljm. 


It? 


J?,  youns  tporagoiiiii 

D    vdlF^Dniophoi 


>hA,    A,  fopftle  pUot 
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could    were    it    unstatked '. 


:   enabled  to   throw   the 
water-drop  with  the  sper- 
matozoids further  than  it 
If  such   a   drop    reaches    the   cap    of   the 


'  Slrubnrger,  Die  Geschlcchtsorgaue  und  die  BefrncbtuDg  bei  MarchanCla  poljrmorplu,  in 
Piiagtheim'i  Jahrbiicher,  vii  (1S69-70),  p.  49. 

'  Whiltt  the  advantage  of  the  sialic  of  the  archegoniophore  in  facilitating  spore-distribotioa  ia 
t;le«r,that  of  tbestalkof  theutthcridiopboreisnot  soevidetit.  Migbtit  be  a  tnrvivsllike  tbe  nipple* 
in  ■  male  Mammal  I    The  explanation  I  have  given  in  the  text  seems  to  me  the  true  one. 
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arch^oniophore  from  below,  the  incurved  rays  of  the  cap  hold  it  firmly. 
If  the  drop  falls  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  cap,  and  it  may  do  so 
easily  so  long  as  the  cap  is  unstalked,  it  does  not  lie  upon  the  convex 
surface  of  the  incurved  rays,  but  flows  down  in  the  grooves  between  them, 
carryii^  the  spermatozoids  to  the  groups  of  arch^onia  which  in  the  un- 
stalked  cap  have  their  necks  directed  upwards  ^  and  are  therefore  readily 
fertilized.  The  necks  of  the  arch^onia  are  subsequently,  when  the  cap 
is  raised  up  on  its  stalk,  directed  straight  downwards,  and  fertilization  can 
then  only  be  brought  about  by  water  coming  up  from  below;  but  such 
a  movement  of  spermatozoids  between  the  bundles  of  rhizoids  upon  the 
stalk  appears  to  me  to  be  highly  improbable. 

In  addition  to  the  incurving  of  the  rays  of  the  cap,  which  only  later  spread 
out  if  the  sporc^onium  develops,  the  perichaetium  also  supplies  a  mechanism 
for  holding  drops  of  water  (Fig.  75,  -ff.  A).  This  envelope  corresponds  to 
the  mussel-shell  envelope,  which  envelops  the  group  of  archegonia  in 
Plagiochasma.  In  addition,  there  is  around  each  archegonium  a  special 
envelope,  the  perianth  (Fig.  75,  2?,  /),  which  before  fertilization  appears  as 
a  low  ring  around  the  base  of  the  archegonium,  and  subsequently  grows 
over  it.  This  envelope  is,  with  reference  to  other  Marchantiaceae,  an 
entirely  new  formation,  and  it  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  necessity  of 
providing  a  strong  protection  against  drought  to  the  young  sporogonia 
which  are  seated  upon  the  stalked  archegoniophore.  It  is  absent  in  forms  of 
Marchantiaceae,  which  grow  in  shaded  localities,  or  in  which  the  sporogonium 
is  only  borne  on  a  long  stalk  at  a  late  period  of  development. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  bring  the  conformation  of  the  antheridio- 
phore  and  archegoniophore  of  Marchantia  into  relation  with  three  factors : — 

I.  The  distribution  of  the  spermatozoids  and  the  securing  of  fertilization. 

a.  The  prolongation  of  the  possibility  of  fertilization  over  a  long  period, 
and  with  this  is  connected  the  fact  that  several  sporogonia  may 
be  found  in  each  group  of  archegonia,  and  that  there  may  be  there- 
fore more  sporogonia  than  there  are  rays  to  the  cap. 

3.  Protection  of  the  sporogonium  and  the  distribution  of  spores. 

Lret  us  compare  now  another  nearly  allied  form  which  has  an  altogether 
different  mode  of  life : — 

The  genus  Domortiera  ^  develops  the  stalk  of  its  archegoniophore  only 
after  fertilization  has  taken  place,  and  from  this  we  might  conclude  that  the 
antheridiophore  should  be  unstalked.  This  is  the  case.  The  stalk  scarcely 
deserves  the  name,  and  at  most  it  serves  to  facilitate  the  throwing  off  of  water 
from  the  antheridial  disk.  As  the  genus  is  hygrophilous  we  should  not 
expect  a  special  envelope  to  the  archegonium,  and  I  have  found  no  trace  of 


'  In  response  to  what  'stimulus'  ? 

'  See  p.  73.    I  examined  two  species  which  I  collected  in  South  America,  and  the  Canary  Island 
qiecies  D.  irrigna. 
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it,  and  in  this  I  differ  from  Leitgeb  ^  The  cap  of  the  archegoniophore  is 
not  provided  at  the  time  of  fertilization  with  rays,  but  is  only  slightly  nicked 
at  the  edge.  The  rays  which  appear  later  are  a  consequence  of  the  strong 
development  of  the  perichaetia  surrounding  the  several  archegonial  groups. 
Each  perichaetium  has  a  narrow  funnel-like  mouth  out  of  which  the  necks 
of  the  archegonia  project  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  it  is  filled  with 
mucilage  K  The  numerous  scales  which  are  found  upon  the  cap  are  very 
striking ;  they  are  partly  curved  upwards,  partly  directed  downwards, 
and  they  form  a  net-work  for  the  firm  retention  of  the  water  contain* 
ing  the  spermatozoids.    The  entrance  of  the  spermatozoids  into  the  open 

...Pc 


t    I 


FlO.  761    Radola  tjibodensit.    An  archegonial  l^roap  at  the  end  of  the  stem.    F^  leaves  of  the  perichaetium  ; 
/Y,  incipient  perianth.    Tufts  of  rhisoids  are  shown  springing  forth  from  the  water-sacs. 

neck  of  the  archegonium  is  determined  by  chemotactic  influences,  and  oifly 
one  sporogonium  is  produced  from  each  archegonial  group.  In  Dumortiera 
the  biological  relationships,  fertilization,  distribution  of  spores,  and  so 
forth,  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  Plagiochasma,  whilst  the  morpho- 
logical features  are  different,  and  we  have  here  an  instructive  example  of 
how  the  same  end  is  reached  by  different  means. 

ACROGYNOUS  Hepaticae.  In  the  acrogynous  Hepaticae  the  pro- 
tection of  the  antheridium  is  effected  by  the  leaves  which  are  often  charac- 
teristically formed  for  this  purpose,  and  they  have  in  their  axil  one  or  many 
antheridia.  The  arch^onia  also,  which  may  be  solitary  as  in  Lejeunia  and 
Phragmicoma,  or  in  groups  of  two  to  three  in  Frullania,  or  of  a  larger 

'  Leitgeb,  Untersuchnngen  iiber  die  Lebeimoose,  Graz,  vi  (1881),  p.  174. 
'  The  envelope  is,  as  in  Plagiochasma,  thicker  than  that  in  Marchantia. 
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number  in  Plagiochila,  Jungermannia,  of  as  many  as  a  hundred  in  Lopho- 
colea,  are  at  first  surrounded  by  leaves  which  form  the  perichaetium  (Fig. 
76,  Pc).  These  leaves  are  distinguished  from  the  vegetative  ones  mainly  by 
their  great  size  and  by  the  absence  of  the  adaptations  of  the  latter,  such  as 
the  formation  of  water-sacs.  Where  the  sexual  shoots  are  orthotropous  am- 
phigastria  often  appear  in  the  perichaetium,  even  though  they  be  absent  from 
the  vegetative  shoots ;  but  from  sexual  shoots 
which  are  not  orthotropous,  for  example  those 
of  Radula,  amphigastria  are  absent  as  com- 
pletely as  they  are  from  the  vegetative  shoots. 
Further,  most  forms  possess  an  organ  which, 
at  the  time  when  the  archegonia  are  ripe, 
appears  as  a  low  annular  wall  (Fig.  76,  Pi) ; 
this  grows  out  later  as  the  perianth,  and 
is  commonly  considered  as  being  formed 
of  three  concrescent  leaves,  although  I  think 
the  interpretation  is  doubtful.  It  appears  to 
me  to  be  much  more  likely  that  the  perianth 
is  the  descendant  by  inheritance  of  an  organ 
present  in  thallose  ancestors.  It  is  not 
present  everywhere ;  it  is  wanting  in  Tricho- 
colea,  Gymnomitrium,  and  in  the  Junger- 
mannieae  of  the  group  Geocalyceae. 

Triohooolea.  In  Trichocolea  pluma 
(Fig.  77),  which  I  collected  in  Java,  an  arche- 
gonial  group  is  found  at  the  end  of  a  thick 
branch  clothed  with  leaves  and  numerous  para- 
phyllia,  and  from  this,  as  usual,  only  one  sporo- 
gonium  is  formed.  TJie  archegonium  in  which 
fertilization  is  effected  achieves  only  an  insig- 
nificant growth,  but  the  embryo  penetrates  at 
an  early  period  into  the  tissue  of  the  stem 
which  furnishes  it  with  the  necessary  protection,  and  acts  as  substitute  for  the 
wanting  perianth.  If  we  limit  the  notion  of  calyptra  to  an  archegonial  venter 
which  increases  in  size  after  fertilization,  Trichocolea  has  no  calyptra.  Such 
a  limitation  would  be,  however,  alike  useless  and  untenable.  It  is  incorrect  to 
say  of  this  genus  that  the  *  calyptra  is  woolly  on  account  of  the  adherent  invo- 
lucral  leaves  ^.'  There  is  no  concrescence  here,  and  the  *  wool '  is  formed  by  the 
paraphyllia  *,  which  as  in  the  vegetative  shoot  are  organs  for  holding  water. 

The  significance  of  the  perianth  (see  also  Fig.  85)  for  the  ripening  of 


Fig.  77.  Trichocolea  plnma.  Fertile 
branch  in  vertical  section.  Embryo  it 
shaded     H,  neck   of  the  fertile  arche- 

Soniam;  A^  sterile  archeg^onia.  The 
otted  line  gives  the  ontline  of  an  older 
embryo.  The  relationships  are  not  quite 
correctly  given  in  the  fignrebecanse  daring 
development  of  the  sporogoniam  the  npper 
])ait  of  the  fertile  branch  grows  in  length ; 
It  does  not  remain  stationary. 


'  Scfaifiner,  Hepaticae,  in  Engler  und  Piantl,  Die  nattirlichen  PflanzeDfamilien,  p.  no. 
•  Seep.  57. 
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the  sporogonium  is  mainly  this,  it  hinders  the  entrance  of  water  and 
protects  from  drying  up.  Only  in  one  form,  Anthoceros,  do  we  find  water 
in  the  pit  which  surrounds  the  young  sporc^nium,  and  this  water  is 
secreted  by  separate  cell-threads  which  project  into  the  pit.  Probably 
here,  as  in  the  case  of  some  Musci  in  which  the  dilated  calyptra  exudes 
water,  the  water  is  required  by  the  sporc^onium  ;  and  this  recalls  the 
exudation  of  water  in  the  flower-bud  of  many  Spermophyta. 

CalTpogeia.    A  slimy  fluid  is  also  found  in  the  narrow  tube  at  the  base 
of  which  sit  the  archegonU  of  Calypogeia  ericetonim.     Calypogeia  beloi^ 


Fig.  7S.    Calypogeia  nicetoiuni.    Plant  *ilh  Fertile  root-like  ilioot  at  the  Iranilncoit  end  of  which  the  fEItile 

to  a  group  of  Jungermannieae  whiph  has  been  designated  Geocalyceae, 
because  the  sporogonium  is  sunk  in  a  hollow  branch  which  in  fructification  is 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  pushed  into  the  soil.  It  has  been  long  rec<^ized  * 
that  this  group  is  a  biological  one,  not  systematic,  that  is  to  say,  its  special 
feature  is  a  character  of  adaptation  which  may  occur  in  different  groups, 
and  we  shall  see  that,  notwithstanding  opinions  to  the  contrary,  the 
adaptation  appears  in  difl'erent  forms  and  in  different  ways.  No  member 
of  this  group  has  a  perianth^;  other  structures  do  its  work  and  give  the 
ripening  sporogonium  protection,  especially  against  drying,  a  protection  the 
more  necessary  because  the  water-supply  available  to  these  plants  at  the 
time  of  the  development  of  their  sporc^onium  is  by  no  means  a.  certain  one. 
In  Calypc^eia  ericetorum  (Fig.  78)  there  arises  upon  the  under  side  of  the 
plant  the  hollow  fertile  branch  which  penetrates  the  soil  like  a  root,  reaching 

'  See  Spiuce,  On  Ccphalozia  and  some  Allied  Genera,  Malton,  iSSi,  p.  91.  Spruce  dwells  opon 
the  lelatiomhip  of  Actobolbus  (Gymnanthe,  Tajlor,  pro  parte)  wi[h  AllcuUiia,  ud  of  Calj-pogeia 
with  SoDthbya.    The  history  of  developmeDt  be  gives  of  (he  Geocalyceae  is  incorrect. 

'  There  is  a  rudimentary  perianth  in  some  species. 
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a  length  of  almost  one  centimeter.     It  is  covered  with  hairTOots,  and  comes 

ultimately  into  a  position  which  facilitates  the  intake  of  water,  but  makes 

difficult  the  drying  up  of  the  shoot.    The  inside  of  the  hollow  branch  is 

lined  with  hair-like  cells,  and  on  these  there  are  present  special  papillae 

(Fig.  79,^),  which  secrete  mucilage  and  contribute  to  keeping  the  growing 

sporogonium  moist ;  they  are  later  pushed  to  one  side  by  the  developing 

sporc^onium.      The    history    of   this    sac,    in    which    the    sporogonium 

develops,  has  been  examined  by  Gottsche  and  Hofmeistcr.     The  arche- 

gonia  stand  primarily  upon  the  upwardly  curved  apex  of  a  short  ventral 

branch  which  is  surrounded  by  some  envelope-leaves.     The  summit  of  this 

branch  later  becomes  concave,  owing  to  the 

growth  upwards  of  an  annular  portion  of 

cell-tissue  under  the  point  of  attachment 

of  the  archegonial  group,  in  the  same  way 

as  happens  in  the  production  of  an  inferior 

ovary,  or  of  an  inflorescence  like  the  fig, 

and    thus  the   fertile  archegonium  finally 

comes  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  a  tube,  on 

the  outside  of  which  are  some  leaves  and 

numerous  rhizoids.     The  zone  from  which 

the  growth  proceeds  is  recognizable  also  at 

a  later  period  (Fig.  79).    If  it  includes  the 

points  of  insertion  of  leaves,  then  we  find 

leaves  on  the  surface  of  the  tube  as  in       ^^^        cbm»pm<h 

Calypogeia  Trichomanes ;  where  the  inser-     f^,™5i^'^''j;^'""^° 

tions  are  not  included  leaves  are  absent,  as     ^o/fi'iJ^l^'^jJ'"^!'" 


cctoram.    Ihir-dia. 
of  a  fntiir  tax  in 

tiime  ^  the  Malk, 


in  Calypc^eia  ericetorum.  The  appear-  ^*'S,?^°iwiy°^^.^"" "'"""  ^*^ 
ance   of   leaves    on    the    outside    of  the 

tube  has  given  rise  to  the  incorrect  assumption  •  that  a  vegetative  point  lies 
in  an  umbilicate  pit  at  the  base  of  the  tube,  and  that  this  produces  leaves. 
Whence  could  this  vegetative  point  come  ?  The  vegetative  point  of  the 
fertile  shoot  is  used  up  in  the  formation  of  the  archegonia :  it  must  then 
belong  to  a  lateral  shoot,  and  this  leads  to  impossible  results.  Lateral 
shoots  occasionally  appear  on  the  fertile  shoot  of  Calypogeia  ericetorum, 
but  in  quite  another  position. 

QymnaiLthe.  The  method  of  formation  of  the  tube  or  sac  for  the 
sporogonium  in  Gymnanthe  saccata  is  somewhat  different  from  that  observed 
in  Calypogeia,  and  has  hitherto  been  incorrectly  described.  In  Calypogeia 
the  calyptra  is  almost  completely  concrescent  with  the  tube  of  the  fertile 
shoot,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  Gymnanthe  saccata.  Springing  from  the 
under  side  and  near  the  apex  of  its  obliquely  ascending  stem  (Fig.  80,  1),  is 


n  Engler  and  Fcantl,  IMe  nMiirlidwD  Pflnnienfemilien,  p.  70. 
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2l  thick,  fleshy,  brownish  body  upon  the  outer  side  of  which  I  found  but  few 
rhizoids.  It  appears  to  me,  from  an  examination  of  dried  specimens,  doubt- 
ful if  this  sporogonial  shoot  is  really  pushed  into  the  soil.  It  is  possible 
that  it  bends  down  the  plant  by  its  weight ;  this,  however,  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  the  examination  of  living  plants,     In  the  juvenile  stages  there  is 

no  sac  only  a  solid  fleshy  body  upon  the 
summit  of  which  there  are  a  number,  about 
twenty,  of  archegonia.  The  archegonia  are 
found,  as  a  comparison  of  the  longitudinal 
with  the  transverse  section  shows,  in  a 
shallow  pit,  covered  in  great  measure  by 
the  neighbouring  leaves.  These  stand  about 
the  apex  of  the  shoot,  and  the  tissue  of 
the  shoot  has  grown  out  somewhat  about 
them  and  forms  also  underneath  the  arche- 
gonial  group  a  tuber-like  outgrowth.  The 
embryo  bores  into  the  tissue  which,  in  the 
case  examined  by  me,  contained  no  starch 
but  inulin,  and  dissolves  the  central  portion 
of  it  so  that  an  actual  sac  arises,  upon  whose 
summit  the  sterile  archegonia  and  the  very 
slightly  developed  calyptras  are  found  ^. 

But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  tissue  which 
the  embryo  has  to  penetrate  here  is,  at  first, 
so  massively  developed,  and  the  embryo 
follows  it  in  its  growth.  Evidently  the 
tuber  is  formed  only  after  fertilization  and 
doubtless  furnishes  the  material  at  the  cost 
of  which  the  embryo  grows.  The  fleshy 
character  of  the  tuber  is  evidently  connected 
more  with  the  provision  of  an  adequate  food- 
supply  than  with  that  of  water,  because  Gym- 
nanthe  saccata  is  adapted  to  a  moist  position. 
From  the  biological  side  then  the  sac-tissue  does  not  correspond  in  essen- 
tials with  the  sac  of  Calypogeia,  but  with  its  archegonial  foot,  which  is  only 
developed  after  fertilization,  and  into  which  the  sporogonium  penetrates. 

^  My  investigations  have  led  me  to  a  different  result  from  that  reached  by  Stephani,  Hepaticae 
Australiae,  in  Hedwigia,  xxviii  (1889),  p.  276,  who  says '  the  basal  portion  of  the  calyptra  is  soon  con- 
crescent  with  the  wall  of  the  sac,  and  as  this  elongates  progressively  the  calyptra  grows  out  into  a 
long  tube  at  whose  base  the  sporogonium  sits/  This  description  proceeds  from  the  assumption  that  the 
development  is  originally  like  that  in  Calypogeia,  and  that  there  is  formed  an  actual  sac  with  which  the 
calyptra  is  united.  Such  a  concrescence  does  not  take  place,  and  the  process  is  much  more  like  that 
observed  in  the  penetration  of  the  embryo  of  Blyttia  and  others  into  the  tissue  lying  below  them.  [I 
have,  since  the  above  was  written,  seen  living  specimens  in  New  Zealand,  and  convinced  myself  that 
the  '  sac'  never  touches  the  ground.] 


Fig.  8a  Gymnantbe  saocata.  i,  plant 
bearing  a  '  sac.*  Magnified  2.  Ii,  '  sac  *  in 
loo^tadinal  section  ;  the  embryo  indicated 
b^  dots.  Ill,  the  shallow  pit  apon  the  upper 
side  of  the  *sac'  in  which  the  archegonia 
stand ;  seen  in  transverse  section. 
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A  further  obscure  notion  which  is  found  in  the  literature  of  Hepaticae  concerns 
these  geocalycean  Jungermannieae,  that  of  the  'involucel.'  This  is  said  to  be 
a  special  '  second  envelope '  which  is  developed  '  within  the  calyptra ' ;  but  so  far  as 
I  see  it  is  only  a  collar-like  outgrowth  upon  the  suctorial  swollen  base  of  the  sporo- 
gonium.  To  speak  of  an  involucel  seems  to  me  superfluous.  A  similar  collar  is 
found,  as  Gottsche  has  shown,  in  Pellia  epiphylla  and  elsewhere.  We  have  here 
only  a  surface  increase  of  the  '  haustorium '  in  connexion  with  the  peculiar  con- 
figuration of  the  sac,  not  an  *  envelope.' 

a.     SUMMARY. 

If  now  we  review  the  relationships  which  I  have  depicted,  we  see  that  the 
difierences  which  the  sexual  shoots  show  as  compared  with  the  vegetative 
ones  can  be  interpreted,  at  least  mainly,  from  the  biological  standpoint. 
We  have  on  the  one  side  the  securing  of  fertilization,  and  upon  the  other 
side  the  protection  and  nutrition  of  the  growing  sporogonium.  A  phyUtic 
derivation  of  the  different  forms  of  construction  is  at  the  present  time 
impossible,  or  only  possible  in  a  very  limited  sense.  The  several  genera 
have  indeed  in  many  cases  reached  the  present  construction  of  their  sexual 
shoot  by  very  different  ways,  and  as  the  result  of  *  inner'  causes. 
In  consequence  of  this  many  parallel  formations  occur.  As  such  we 
may  note  the  envelopes  which  are  formed  about  the  single  archegonia  in 
Sphaerocarpus  and  in  the  Marchantieae,  the  perianth  of  Blyttia,  and  of 
the  foliose  Jungermannieae  and  others.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  sexual 
shoots  there  is  frequently  an  indication  of  leaf-formation,  even  in  the 
thallose  forms,  as  we  see  in  Aneura  and  in  the  covering  scales  of  the 
antheridia  in  Morkia,  and  elsewhere,  and  this  fact  will  be  referred  to  again 
when  the  hypothesis  of  the  phyletic  origin  of  the  acrogynous  Jungerman- 
nieae is  discussed  ^. 

V 

THE   SPOROGONIUM   OF   HEPATICAE 

1.     STRUCTURE  AND  LIFE-RELATIONSHIPS  OF  THE 

MATURE  SPOROGONIUM. 

The  increased  interest  which  has  been  shown  in  the  developmental 
history  of  the  Hepaticae  during  the  past  decades  has  brought  it  about 
that  the  structure  and  the  life-relationships  of  the  mature  sporogonium 
has  not  received  satisfactory  consideration.  I  therefore  put  this  subject 
prominently  forward,  as  the  mature  condition  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  all 
development,  and  is  therefore  the  most  important  2. 


*  Seep.  115- 

*  See  Goebel,  Archegoniatenstudien :  VI.  t^ber  Fnnction  nnd  Anlegung  der  Lebermoos-Elateren, 

in  Flora,  Ixxx  (1895),  p.  i. 
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The  production  of  the  spores  is  the  common  function  of  all  sporogonia, 
as  the  name  indicates,  and  the  spores  arise  by  division 
into  four  of  mother-cells.  The  configuration  of  the 
sporc^onium,  in  spite  of  its  uniform  function,  is  very- 
different,  and  the  function  of  distribution  of  the  spores 
is  frequently  associated  in  it  with  that  of  the  formation 
of  spores,  and  both  are  accomplished  in  manifold  ways. 
We  have  first  of  all  to  recognize  two  chief  types,  on 
the  one  side  that  of  the  series  of  the  Anthoceroteae, 
—  and  on  the  other  that  of  the  series  of  the  Marchantiaceae 

yJr^^wJ'^^^  *"'^  °^  t**^  Jungermannieae.  In  both  series  there  are 
ffl^Dxiil^!  "n^*^  parallel  formations,  for  example,  the  appearance  of 
biS^ifcf^mei!"cS  elaters,  although  these  have  a  different  construction  in 
™bi.      N«.r^   ™     tfjg  t^o  groups. 


1.    TYPE  OF  THE  ANTHOCEROTEAE. 

AnthooeroB.    We  must  start  from  the  genus  Anthoceros  itself  (Fig,  Hi). 

The  long  cyiindric  structure,  which  is  not  segmented  into  stalk  and  capsule, 

is  here  characteristic.     The  basal  portion  only  is  somewhat  swollen  and 

developed  as   a    haustorium   from   which  there  pass   out  many    suctorial 

tubes  into  the  mother- 
plant  The  sporogonium 
has,  however.an  abundance 
of  chlorophyll,  and  is  there- 
fore able  to  assimilate.  On 
this  account  the  outer  cell- 
layer  is  provided  with  sto- 
mata  which  have  the  same 
structure  as  those  of  the 
h^her  plants  (Fig.  Ua). 
Stomata  are  known  else- 
where amongst  the  Bryo- 
phy  ta  only  upon  the  sporo- 
gonia of  some  Musci,  and 
they  furnish  thus  a  remark- 
able example  of  a  parallel 
formation. 

Fic.&i     Anlhoccrot  poBctmtM.     ImmaCair  WDrircrani  portloa  o[  y       r^-       o„  ,„.    l„,,a  .. 

(poroEOnmm  in  li.nvci^  <n:tion.     Smill-ccUed    coIbiucFIi    in  iIh  iH    I'Ig.  02  we   haVC  a 

ccDtre,  connected  wilh  thF  ■■riirriuinr  waltlarcn  by  itFrilc  nil*  .                                 .■    ^     r 

which  would  become  ^mUn.    Between  ihev  iterilc  cells  an  the  ipon-  tranSVerse  SectlOH  Of  3  SpO- 

ttittadH.    The  epidermic  ihowi  one  BtoDin.  ,                 f       a      ,l_ 

rogonmm  of  Anthoceros. 
The  many-layered  wall  functions  as  an  assimilation-tissue ;  in  the  middle 
runs  a  narrow-celled  strand  of  tissue,  which  ultimately  projects  between 
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the  two  lobes  of  the  opening  sporogonium  as  a  bristle,  this  is  the  columella. 
At  first  it  has  a  mechanical  function  in  relation  to  the  somewhat  pro- 
longed development  of  the  sporogonium.  It  forms,  in  a  certain  measure, 
the  frame-work  upon  which  a  net-work  of  sterile  cells  is  fastened,  between 
which  the  sporoc)^es  lie.  The  columella  has,  besides,  a  nutritive  function. 
It  passes  below  into  the  basal  portion  of  the  sporogonium  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  taking  up  of  water  from  the  mother-plant.  Transpiration 
from  the  surface  of  the  sporogonium  is  considerable,  especially  as  the 
sporogonium  continues  to  elongate  for  a  long  time  by  intercalary  growth ; 
it  opens  indeed  at  the  apex  before  the  spores  are  formed  in  the  lower 
part  The  columella  is  then  comparable  with  the  *  central  strand '  of  many 
of  the  Musci  in  serving  as  a  channel  for  water.  The  columella  can  also 
supply  to  the  sporocytes  other  substances,  and  this  certainly  takes  place 
also  through  the  sterile  cells  between  the  spores,  as  they  are  in  con- 
nexion with  the  peripheral  layer  of  assimilating  tissue.  These  sterile 
cells  take  on  another  function  at  a  later  period.  They  separate  in 
great  part  from  the  wall  of  the  sporogonium  and  the  columella,  and  as 
they  dry  exhibit  movements  of  torsion  which  set  the  spore-masses  in 
movement  The  single  spores,  or  it  may  be  groups  of  them,  are  in  this 
way  thrown  out  along  with  these  elaters  from  the  open  sporogonium, 
and  this  proceeds  much  more  energetically  in  sunlight  as  will  appear  from 
what  follows.  Occasionally  as  in  Anthoceros  laevis,  A.  punctatus,  and 
others  these  elaters  exhibit  a  rudimentary  spiral  thickening  of  their  cell- 
membrane  ^,  but  in  other  species  of  Anthoceros,  such  as  A.  Vincentianus, 
A.  giganteus,  A.  multifidus,  A.  denticulatus,  and  others,  and  in  Dendroceros, 
the  spiral  thickenings  are  sharply  marked.  Elaters  with  prominent 
thickenings  act  as  more  energetic  exploding  organs  than  do  those  in  which 
only  rudimentary  thickening  is  present.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  no 
reason  for  considering  the  latter  as  reduced  forms  of  the  others  ;  rather  must 
we  see  in  these  elaters  an  illustration  within  the  series  of  a  progressive 
formation  of  one  organ.  The  elaters  in  the  Anthoceroteae  are  distinguished 
from  the  outwardly  similar  elaters  of  the  Jungermannieae  and  Mar- 
chantiaceae,  which  may  also  show  spiral  thickening,  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  composed  of  cell-rows. 

Kotothylas.  Douglas  Campbell  ^  has  recently  shown  what  the  con- 
dition is  in  Nbtothylas  (Fig.  83),  the  third  genus  of  the  Anthoceroteae,  and 
has  proved  that  Leitgeb's  views,  which  were  founded  upon  unfavourable 
material,  are  incorrect.  I'he  differentiation  of  archesporium  and  columella 
proceeds  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  in  Anthoceros,  only  the  intercalary 


'  Usnally  there  are  two  thickening  bands  in  the  longitudinal  direction,  but  they  do  not  run  with 
a  straight  course. 
*  See  Donglas  Campbell,  The  Stnctnre  and  Development  of  Mosses  and  Ferns,  London,  1895. 
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growth  is  less  marked,  and  the  division  of  the  archesporium  proceeds  some- 
what differently.  The  structure  of  the  ripe  capsule,  however,  shows  remark- 
able differences.  The  spon^onium  of  Notothylas  is  much  smalUr  than  that 
of  Anthoceros  and  has  neither  an  assimilation-tissue  in  the  capsule  nor  has 
it  stomata.  Whether  the  sterile  cells  share  in  the  scattering  of  the  spores 
is  unknown  ^.  Further  investigation  is  required  to  determine  whether  some 
species  of  Notothylas  want  the  columella,  at  least  in  the  ripe  sporogonium '. 
The  Anthoceroteae,  in  all  their  characters,  appear  to  be  a  group  sharply 
differentiated  from  the  other  Hepaticae,  and  to  be  of  a  considerable  age. 


■rchegonmm,  f ,  uidui  oldercniA; /^i^lid-cdb^  A,A^  oeck-cella.  Mafnified  6ao.  i,  younf  iporDfoiiiuniiiloogi- 
todinal  aeclion.    The  ihadiDi  Indiutu  the  archeipariain.    Afler  DonjiUs  CuopbcU. 

2.  TYPE  OF  THE  MARCH  ANTIACEAE  AND 
JUNGERMANNIEAE. 
The  sporogonia  of  the  Anthoceroteae  have  reached  a  somewhat  higher 
stage  of  differentiation  than  that  of  the  lowest  type  of  sporogonium  in 
the  Marchantiaceae,  for  in  this  there  is  no  special  arrangement  for  the 
scattering  of  the  spores,  Sporogonia  without  a  distributing  mechanism  occur 
then  amongst  the  Hepaticae  as  well  as  amongst  Musci,  but  such  sporc^nia 
are  either  relatively  small  or  if  relatively  large  contain  but  few  relatively 
large  spores.  Wherever  we  have  numerous  small  spores  there  is  always  a 
special  arrangement  for  their  distribution  and  the  spor<^onium  is  differenti- 
ated into  a  capsule  which  contains,  besides  spores,  some  sterile  cells  which 
serve  for  the  distribution  of  the  ripe  spores,  and  into  a  stalk  whose  basal  por- 
tion is  constructed  as  a  suctorial  organ.     By  the  elongation  of  this  stalk  the 

'  Prob«bl;  the;  do  to  because  their  walls  show  spiral  thlckeiuDg. 

*  It  may  be  suppressed  early  here  as  it  U  in  the  Ephemenccoe  amoDgK  the  Husci. 
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venter  of  the  archegonium  is  ruptured  and  the  capsule  protrudes.  This 
elongation  is  a  rapid  one  and  is  due  to  the  great  increase  in  size  of  the 
stalk-cells  which  use  up  the  starch  which  lies  within  them.  The  wall  of  the 
capsule  opens  in  a  characteristic  manner,  the  spores  are  scattered  and  the 
thin-walled  cells  of  the  stalk  wither.  In  contrast  with  the  course  of  events 
in  the  Anthoceroteae,  the  sporogonium  has  but  a  short  existence  here  outside 
the  venter  of  the  archegonium.  It  lives  chiefly  as  a  parasite  at  the  cost  of 
the  sexual  generation  which  often  forms  a  special  nourishing  tissue  for  it. 

The  simplest  forms  of  sporogonia  are  cleistocarpic ;  the  relatively  large  spores 
escape  from  them  by  rotting  of  the  wall,  and  there  is  no  special  means  for  distribu- 
tion. In  the  more  complex  sporogonia  the  wall,  at  maturity,  ruptures  by  four 
valves  in  the  Jungermannieae,  and  in  different  ways  in  the  several  genera  of 
Marchantiaceae.  According  to  investigations  carried  out  in  the  Botanical  Institute 
at  Munich  ^^  a  lid-portion  always  separates,  except  perhaps  in  Targionia  in 
which  the  wall  breaks  up  into  several  irregular  pieces.  This  lid  is  either  in  one 
piece  or  it  breaks  up  into  single  cells.  The  remainder  of  the  capsule  forms  an  urn 
in  Reboulia,  Grimaldia,  and  others,  splits  into  four  lobes  which  are  afterwards 
divided  in  Lunularia,  rolls  itself  together  in  Fegatella,  and,  in  short,  shows  many 
variations.  The  illustration  and  description  of  the  tufts  of  elaters  hanging  on  the 
points  of  the  lobes  in  Lunularia,  which  have  been  again  put  forth  by  Schiffner,  are 
altogether  wrong,  although  such  an  arrangement  is  found  in  Aneura.  I  cannot, 
however,  discuss  here  these  relationships,  nor' give  the  details  of  the  deviations 
from  the  usual  manner  of  opening  that  may  be  observed  in  the  capsule  of  the 
Jungermannieae. 

With  r^ard  to  internal  differentiation,  we  find  in  the  Marchantiaceae 
and  Jungermannieae  the  following  types  : — 

1.  The  Sporogonium  is  Differentiated  into  a  Wall-layer 
AND  AN  Inner  Space  filled  only  by  Spores;  this  in  Riccia  and 
Oxymitra.  The  wall-layer  is  absorbed  early  in  Riccia  and  the  spores  are 
then  set  free  by  rotting  of  the  thallus. 

2.  The  Cells  within  the  Inner  Space  do  not  all  become 
Sporocytes;  a  portion  of  them  remain  Sterile. 

(A)  The  sterile  cells  are  only  nutritive  cellsy  and  the  sporogonium  has 
no  stalk,  but  at  the  most  a  short  appendage  which  acts  as  a  sucker ;  this  in 
Corsinia,  Riella,  and  Sphaerocarpus. 

Sphaerocarpns.  The  most  primitive  relationships  are  those  of  Sphaero- 
carpus, for  here  the  difference  between  sterile  and  fertile  c^lls  sets  in 
relatively  late.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  wall  of  the  sporogonium  at  an 
early  period  separates  from  the  content  (Fig.  84,  //),  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  slimy  fluid  comparable  with  that  which  is  found  in  the  'water- 
chambers'  of  the  calyptra  of  some   Musci*,  and  which  there  serves  as 


*  See  Andreas,  tiber  Ban  der  Wand  and  die  Offnnngsweise  der  Lebermoossporogons,  in  Flora, 
Ixxxvi  (1899),  P«  '^'*  '  See  p.  153. 
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a  water-reservoir.  The  sterile  cells  are  distinguished  by  their  starch- 
content,  whilst  the  fertile  ones  contain  more  proteid,  a  difference  which 
appears  also  in  Aneura.  The  fertile  cells  are  the  larger  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  two  kinds  of  cells  is  such  that  at  first  groups  of  two  to  three 
sporocytes  with  a  few  sterile  cells  attached  to  them  are  formed.  The  fluid 
which  fills  the  inside  of  the  spore-capsule  renders  possible  perhaps  an 
exchange  of  material,  for  soluble  materials  may  pass  into  it  from  the  sterile 
cells  and  be  again  taken  out  of  it  into  the  fertile  cells.  At  any  rate  the 
fertile  cells  are  here  chiefly  nourished  by  the  chlorophyllous  sterile  ones  and 
by  the  chlorophyllous  wall  of  the  capsule ;  the  short  stalk  of  the  sporogonium 
disappears  so  soon  that  the  sporogonium  has  from  an  early  period  to  depend 
upon  itself  for  its  nourishment.  The  division  of  the  nuclei  in  the  sterile 
cells  ^  recalls  rather  the  nuclear  fragmentation  of  the  tapetal  cells  in  the 


FlQb  84.  Sphaerocarpas  teireatria.  /,  three  spore-tetrads  and  two  sterile  cells  from  a  ripe  sporoepnittm. 
//,  lonp'tndinal  section  throofrh  a  sporogoniam  aboat  half-developed,  the  sporocytes  are  not  yet  diTided ; 
c^  calyptra ;  F,  perianth. 

anthers  than  the  divisions  within  the  sporoc)^es.     The  spores  remain  in 
tetrads  (Fig.  84,  /) ;  the  sterile  cells  are  still  visible  when  the  spores  are  ripe. 

The  method  by  which  the  spores  are  set  free,  whether  by  rotting  of 
the  sporangial  wall  or  otherwise,  is  unknown  in  Riella  and  Sphaerocarpus, 
as  well  as  in  Corsinia.  Probably  in  them  all  the  spores  float  away  after 
the  sporogonium  has  withered.  In  Corsinia  the  sterile  cells,  as  in  Sphaero- 
carpus, are  still  living  at  the  time  of  the  ripening  of  the  spores,  and  are  pro- 
vided with  small  chloroplasts  ;  they  also  serve  as  nutritive  cells,  but  are 
externally  much  more  like  elaters  than  are  those  in  Sphaerocarpus. 

(B)  The  sterile  cells  are  provided  with  usually  spiral  thickenings ; 
they  are  spindle-formed  and  sometimes  branched;  they  are  dead  at  the 
time  of  ripening  of  the  spores  and  they  take  a  share  in  the  distribution  of 
the  spores.    This  is  effected  in  different  ways ;  sometimes  in  the  process 


^  Frequently  noclear  division  is  followed  by  a  retarded  formation  of  ceU-wall  (see  Fig.  84,  /,  to 
the  left). 
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of  drying  spring-like  movements  of  the  sterile  cells  are  induced,  and  these 
are  the  more  energetic  the  quicker  the  process  of  drying' ;  sometimes  after 
the  opening  of  the  sporcgonium  hygroscopic  movements  bring  about  the  forma- 
tion of  a  loose  framework  which  occupies  a  lai^er  space  than  in  the  spore- 
capsule  and  from  which  the  spores  are  gradually  removed  by  air-currents. 

The  hygroscopic  movements  of  difTerent  strength  brought  about  by 
varying  rapidity  of  drying  must  be  kept  in  view  in  the  following  grouping 
of  forms.  The  two  groups,  in  one  of  which 
the  elaters  act  as  cjecting-organs  whilst  in  the 
other  they  do  not,  are  not  sharply  separated 
from  one  another,  and  in  both  groups  there  are 
different  types  to  be  distinguished. 

I.  The  Elaters  act  as  Organs  of 
Ejection. 
A.  There  are  no  Slateropliores. 
(d)  Type  of  Jongemuinnia.  The  elaters 
are  free  ;  they  are  not  fastened  to  the  wall  of  the 
sporogonium  and  have  no  definite  arrangement 
inside  the  capsule.  The  capsule  opens  by  four 
valves,  and  the  moist  mass  of  spores  and  elaters 
is  thus  exposed  to  drying.  So  soon  as  the  wall 
of  the  capsule  ruptures  the  ejection  of  the  spores 
b^^  ;  it  lasts  only  a  short  time  usually  and  is 
all  over  in  a  few  minutes.  The  existence  of  the 
sporc^onium  finds  in  this  its  end.  Different 
species  of  Jungermannta  show  this  method,  also 
Plagiochila,  Chiloscyphus,  and  others.  A  modi- 
fication of  it,  leading  on  to  the  next  type,  is 
observed  in  Jungeroiannia  bicuspidata  (Fig.  85), 
J.  trichophylla,  and  others.  In  them  the  very 
loog  elaters  are  fastened  by  their  base  to  the 
wall  of  the  sporogonium  ;  they  converge  inwards 
towards  a  zone  free  from  elaters.  In  the  open 
sporogonium  the  spores  are  seen  invested  by 
the  elaters,  which  with  their  free  end  exhibit  movements  of  torsion  and 
then  they  jerk  themselves  ofT  from  their  point  of  attachment  and  thus 

■  In  the  MarduDtieae,  Tot  example,  there  is  muslly  no  mn^ed  ejection  of  tpom,  but  thii  maj 
occur  if  conditioiis  ariw  which,  in  the  woidi  of  the  leaowned  observer  of  last  ccctnry,  Kolreuter 
(Dai  entdeckte  Geheiomiis  der  Kryptogamcn,  Karlsrulie,  1777,  p.  33],  i*hosc  work  contains  many 
valoable  observation^  I  msy  describe  as  follows : — '  If  one  wishes  that  the  threads  of  the  capmle 
ahoold  show  active  movement  one  mast,  aAer  the  apon^oniiim  has  stood  in  the  shade,  place  it  io  the 
no,  m  where  the  son'*  ray*  have  access,  and  where  there  is  little  moisture.  Then  as  the  moUtnre 
H  2 
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throw  out  the  spores  which  are  seated  upon  them.    A  few  of  them  usually 
remain  upon  the  wall  of  the  capsule. 

{b)  ^TP^  °^  FmUania.  Besides  Frullania  we  have  showing  this  type 
the  allied  genera  Lejeunia,  Colura,  and  Phragmicoma.  The  elaters  lie 
nearly  parallel  with  one  another  in  the  long  axis  of  the  sporogonium ;  their 
broadened  ends  are  united  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule.  When  the 
sporogonium  opens  they  rupture  at  their  base  and  remain  with  their  upper  end 
seated  upon  the  wall  of  the  spon^onium.  The  opening  of  the  capsule  takes 
place  very  quickly  in  Frullania;  a  touch,  and  the  spores  are  shed.  The  elaters 
are  evidently  stretched  by  the  bending  back  of  the  valves ;  they  break  off 
from  them,  quickly  spring  loose,  and  throw  off  the  spores.     The  hygroscopic 

movements  which  the  elaters  also  exhibit  have  in  this  type 

only  a  subsidiary  importance. 

B.  Elaterophores  are  preient. 
(a)  Type  of  Pellia'.  The  large  capsules  of  the 
species  of  Pellia  contain  spores  which  exhibit  the  first 
stages  of  germination  within  the  sporogonium,  and  there- 
fore become  cell-masses  ;  consequently  the  spores  are  not 
usually  thrown  out  to  a  distance.  The  dehisced  sporo- 
gonium of  Pellia  calycina  (Fig.  86)  exhibits  a  tuft  of 
many,  often  a  hundred,  long,  thread-like, spirally-thickened 
cells  seated  upon  the  base  of  the  capsule.  In  P.  epi- 
phylla  the  threads  are  fewer  in  number  and  are  usually 
connected  one  with  the  other  at  their  base.  This  tuft  is 
the  elaterophore  ;  the  special  free  elaters  have  been  shed 
Fio. ».  Peiii.  oily-    from  it  with  the  spores.    A  section  through  an  unopened 

^cd   m§°"2Spn     capsule  shows  in  its  centre  in  the  lower  part  a  cell-mass 

the  nil  Jeeo^-rdfmn'd     With  radiating  cells  which  will  become  the  elaterophore. 

"i^Kir"''^"  """^     Sporocytes  usually  do  not  exist  here     The  work  of  the 
elaterophore  is  determined  by  the  manner  in  which  the 

capsule  opens.     In  P.  calycina  I  found  the  following,  which  I  give  in  supple- 


erapontM  bom  the  spoiogoQinm  their  movement  become*  all  st  once  stronger  and  more  vigoroni, 
tod  the  iporei  thns  loosened  are  thrown  off  In  a  cloud.  This  effect  is  most  strongly  teen  if  one 
focntn  the  light  with  a  bumiog-glus  npon  the  yellow  woolly  tuft.  This  experiment  may  be  made 
with  equal  success  npon  the  spikes  o(  Eqoisetom.'  This  spring-effect  of  the  elaters  has  been  entirely 
overlooked  by  recent  authors. 

The  mechanism  or  the  movement  of  the  elaten  of  Hepalicae  has  recently  been  the  labject  of 
a  searching  iuvestigation  at  the  himds  of  Kamcrling  (Der  BewegungsmcchaclEmus  der  Lebermooa- 
elateten,  in  Flora,  liiiii  (iSgS),  p.  157).  The  mechanism  it  not  the  same  in  all  elaten,  that  in 
Anthoceros  for  example  differing  &om  that  in  most  of  the  Jungermanniaceae.  Kamerling  sect  in  this 
difference  of  mechanism  a  support  to  my  view  that  the  elaters  an  primarily  nutritive  cells  which  have 
taken  on  as  ■  secondary  duty  the  work  ofdistribntion  of  spores. 

>  See  Gocbel,  Aichegoniaienstudien :  VI.  Uber  Funktion  nnd  Anlcgung  der  Lebermooa-Elatereo, 
in  Flora,  lux  (1895},  p.  i.  The  literature  is  cited  here.  Also  Jack,  Beitriige  inr  Kenntnin  der 
PelUa-Arten,  in  Flora,  lixii  (Ergaiunngtband  zum  Jahrgang  iSgf),  p.  i. 
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ment  to  my  earlier  statements.     The  capsule  opens  by  four  valves  which 
spread  out  nearly  horizontally.    Elaters  and  spores  exhibit  lively  move- 
ment, and  some  spores  are  occasionally  shot  out  to  a  short  distance.    At  first 
one  sees  nothing  of  the  elaterc^hore,  because  it  is  spread  like  a  web  over  the 
mass  of  spores  or  the  four  clumps  of  these.     This  mass  of  elaters  and  spores 
increases  to  a  larger  volume  tban  it  possessed  within  the  capsule  and  rests 
first  of  all  upon  the  valves,  which  then  bend  backwards  more  and  more  and 
the  spores  consequently  fall  off,  if  they  have  not  been  carried  away  before 
by  the  wind.     But  this  does  not  happen  all  at  once,  because  the  elaterophore 
has  still  some  hold  on  the  mass,  and  forms  a  kind 
of  support  to  it.     Subsequently  the  elaterophore, 
which  with  the  opening   of  the   capsule    tiecame 
diffuse,  again  acquires  a  more  erect  form,  and  if 
spores  are  still  sticking  to  it  they  can  then  be  easily 
blown  off.   The  elaterophore  thus  secures  a  gradual 
sowing  of  the  spores^,  and  when  we  know  that  Jack 
counted  4^500  spores  in  one  capsule  of  Fellia  epi- 
phylia,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  a  matter  of  importance 
for  the  plant  that  these  should  not  fall  out  of  the 
capsule  in  great  numbers  together. 

(1^)  Type  of  Anenra,  including  Aneura,  Metz- 
geria,  Hymenophytum.    The  elaterophore  in  this 
type  is  more  specialized  than  in  Pellia,  where  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  peculiarly  developed  tuft 
of  elaters.     In  F^.  87  we  have  a  representation  of 
a  longitudinal  section  through  the  ripe  capsule  of 
Aneura  pinguis.     The  elaterophore  appears  as  a. 
tissue-mass  projecting  downwards  from  the  upper 
wall  of  the  capsule  and  the  loose  elaters  are  distri- 
buted in  a  radiating  manner  in  the  space  between 
the  spores.     The  elaterophore  splits  later  into  four 
parts,  and  the  lines  of  separation  are  very  early 
recognizable.     The   cells  of  the   elaterophore  have  semi-aimular  thicken- 
ings, and  the  lowermost  of  the  cells  frequently  grow  into  pointed  cells  like 
elaters.      Between   these   projections   of  the   elaterophore,  as   well  as   in 
other  places,  the  ends  of  a  number,  not  all,  of  the  free  elaters  lie.     The 
capsule  opens  by  four  valves  which  assume  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  and 
the  mass  of  spores  and  elaters  divides  similarly  into  four  parts.     Each  one 
of  the  four  masses  thus  formed  and  lying  upon  a  valve  undet^oes  a  torsion 
of  about  90'  at  its  point  of  attachment  to  the  elaterophore,  and  thus  the 
spore-mass  upon  each  valve  stands  erect.     An  energetic  throwing  off  of  the 

*  lb  nntritiTe  fnnctioii  in  the  jnveniU  Mage  of  the  ipoiogODinm  will  be  leferred  to  below. 
See  p.  103. 
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spores  now  begins,  and  in  about  five  minutes  there  is  hardly  a  single  elater 
left  upon  the  elaterophore.  It  is  evident  that  two  things  are  achieved  by 
this  arrangement :  firstly,  the  spore-masses  being  raised  above  the  sporangia! 
wall  can  be  shot  out  further  into  the  environment,  and  secondly,  the  elon- 
gated cylindric  form  of  the  sporangium  results  in  a  more  thorough  dis- 
charge of  the  spores ;  and  in  correspondence  therewith  we  see  that  the 
elaterophore  is  more  developed  the  longer  the  capsule '. 

!I.  Elaters  are  not,  or  not  usually  *,  Organs  for  the  Ejec- 
tion OF  Spores,  but  serve  to  hold  the  Mass  of  Spores. 
Features  of  this  kind  seen  in  Peliia  have  been  already  mentioned. 
Fossombronia  shows  the  same.     The  wall  of  its  capsule  separates  into 
single  pieces,  leaving  a  lower  scutellar  portion  which  acts  as  a  support 


PlO.  88.  Lapbeeolu  bMcrophrlti,  Crntral  finre.  YciuBf  mbrYo  una  iraai  aaUnde.  Plpin  to  lb«  )(A. 
Yonif  cmbnio  In  mediu  lonEitsdinul  aKlloii.  Fignrrlalhc  tight.  OldFT  anfaryo  in  median  longitiidinal  Kct ion. 
Centn]  ■ndlel)  fiKnrc  miEnifiEd  jdo.    Rith;  Ggore  lUifniGed  a.    Aftrr  Kicniu.Gi:rl<ifl. 

to  the  mass  of  spores  and  elaters.  By  the  movements  of  the  eiaters,  which 
have  little  power  as  oi^ans  of  ejection,  the  mass  becomes  more  voluminous 
and  can  be  readily  gradually  removed.  The  Marchantiaceae  which  have 
been  examined  behave  in  exactly  the  same  way.  In  them  there  is  formed 
before  the  opening  of  the  capsule  a  voluminous  framework,  which  reminds 
one  of  the  capillitium  in  the  sporangium  of  many  of  the  Myxomycetes. 

The  function  of  the  elaters  just  described  is  only  exercised  in  the 
mature  condition.  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  have  abo  some  significance 
during  the  development  of  the  sporogonium.  They  may  by  their  elongated 
form  act  as  channels  through  which  nutritive  material  may  be  transported 
to  the  sporocytes,  especially  in  cases  where  the  elaters  or  elaterophores  are 
united  with  the  sporangial  wall,  as  in  the  types  of  Frullania,  of  Aneura,  of 
Peliia,  and  in  Jungermannia  bicuspidata.  Where  the  elaters  lie  scattered 
amongst  the  spores  in  the  cavity  of  the  sporangium  they  must  always  act 

•  FaiinaccoantofMetigeriB.seeGoetKl,  Archrsoniatenstudicn:  VL  tiber  Funktion  and  Aslcgnng 
der  Lebennooi-EUtereQ,  ia  Floia,  lux  (1B95],  p.  17. 
"  Set  p.  99. 
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as  nutritive  cells,  giving  up  the  greater  part  of  their  contents  to  the  sporo- 
cytes.  This  service  is  facilitated  by  the  wall  of  the  sporocytes,  like  that  of 
the  incipient  elaters,  taking  on  a  mucilaginous  character  at  a  middle  stage 
of  development.  Under  the  elaterophore  also  in  the  young  capsule  in  PelHa 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  starch  which  we  must  regard  as  the  surplus  of 
the  carbohydrate  after  the  elaterophore  has  taken  what  it  requires,  and  this 
starch  is  used  subsequently  and  evidently  not  for  the  construction  of  the 
elaterophore  alone. 

2.     DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SPOROGONIUM. 

We  can  recognize  more  than  one  type  of  arrangement  of  the  cells  in  the  earliest 
developmental  stages  of  the  embryo,  but  they  are  not  stricdy  maintained : — 

Type  of  the  Jungermannieae  (Fig.  88).  This  is  the  most  common.  The 
fertilized  egg  is  first  of  all  divided  into  an  upper  and  an  under  cell  by  a  wall  at  right 
angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  archegonium.  The  upper  cell  gives  rise  to  the  capsule 
and  the  stalk  of  the  sporogonium,  the  under  cell  appears  as  an  appendage  at  the  foot 
of  the  stalk  of  the  sporogonium  and  probably  serves  as  a  suctorial  organ.  A  somewhat 
older  embryo  shows  in  its  upper  part  a  number  of  transverse  disks,  each  of  which 
consists  of  four  cells  disposed  as  the  quadrants  of  a  cylinder.  The  apex  is  occupied 
by  four  cells  disposed  as  quadrants  of  a  hemisphere.  The  division-walls  of  this  mark 
the  four  lines  of  separation  along  which  the  capsule  subsequently  splits.  In  the 
simplest  cases '  the  capsule  proceeds  from  these  four  quadrants.  Four  outer  cells, 
which  are  the  primordium  of  the  wall  of  the  capsule,  are  separated  by  periclinal  walls 
from  four  inner  cells,  which  are  the  archesporium  or  primordium  of  the  sporocytes. 
In  most  cases,  however,  the  four  cells  of  the  transverse  disk  next  these  quadrants 
share  in  the  formation  of  the  capsule,  as  for  example  in  Radula.  We  regard  as  the 
most  primitive  case  in  the  group  that  in  which  all  the  cells  of  the  embryo  *  form  the 
archesporium  and  therefore  the  nearer  to  this  the  development  of  a  sporogonium  is, 
the  later  the  differentiation  of  its  archesporium  will  be  completed.  Within  the 
sporogenous  mass  of  cells  which  arises  by  the  division  of  the  archesporium,  there  are 
formed  a  number  of  sterile  cells  which  become  the  nutritive  cells  and  ekters  already 
mentioned.  This  process  of  sterilization  proceeds  much  further  in  the  forms  which 
are  provided  with  elaterophores,  for  example  in  Aneura  palmata'  (Fig.  89).  It  is 
characteristic  of  this  species  that  a  separation  at  a  very  early  period  is  observable  in 
the  sporogenous  mass  of  cells  by  which  two  meristems  arise,  of  which  the  one  with 
less  capacity  forms  the  elaterophore  which  occupies  the  chief  part  of  the  capsule, 
whilst  the  other  gives  rise  to  the  fertile  cell-tissue  which  only  subsequently  diffe- 
rentiates into  sporocytes  and  elaters.  The  cells  within  the  capsule  are  primarily  all 
alike,  as  in  other  Hepaticae.  The  peripheral  series  of  the  cells  becomes  subsequently 
marked  out  by  a  richer  protoplasm-content,  by  chlorophyll,  and  by  the  absence  of 
starch,  and  forms  the  secondary  archesporium,  whilst  the  inner  cells  form  the 


'  Which  are  precisely  those  furthest  removed  from  the  original  configuration,  for  example  in 
Pellia,  Frullania,  Lejennia.  '  With  the  exception  of  the  wall-layer  as  in  Ricda. 

'  Goebel,  Archegoniatenstudien :  VI.  t^ber  Fnnktion  nnd  Anlegung  der  Lebermoos-Elateren,  in 
Flora,  Ixxz  (1895),  P*  ^4* 
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elaterophore.  We  may  assuibe  that  the  sterile  cells  serve  as  stores  of  food  and  as 
channels  of  food  to  the  fertile  ones,  and  that  this  is  the  reason  of  their  early 
differentiation.  Apart  from  the  interest  which  this  development  possesses  it  is  of 
importance  because  it  offers  an  ottiogenous  procedure  which  upon  comparative 
grounds  we  believe  to  be  phyUtic  in  Anthoceros. 

Deviations  in  the  cellular  construction  of  the  spori^nium  within  the  series  of 
the  Jungermannieae  are  only  known  in  Sphaerocarpus  and  Symphyc^na. 

In  Sphaerocarpus  the  embryo  has  an  elongated  form  and  is  therefore  divided 
at  first  into  transverse  disks  lying  one  above  the  other,  and  these  are  later  divided 
into  quadrants. 

The  embryo  of  Symphyocyna  has,  according  to  Leitgeb,  an  apical  growth  like 
that  in  the  case  of  Musci,  and  a  later  differentiation  of  the  spore-cavity. 


■ection.    Tbe  Tcrtile' time  issliiilEd.    7*,  Ui 

When  additional  forms  have  been  investigated  we  shall  probably  learn  of  more 
divergences  oscillating  around  the  type  as  in  other  cases. 

The  RicciEAE  and  Marchantieae  have  a  spherical  or  ovoid  embryo,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  cells,  a  description  of  which  here  would  offer  nopoint  of  interest, 
corresponds.  It  may  only  be  mentioned  that  Kieriitz-GerlofT  says  of  the  Marchan- 
tieae that  the  first  wall,  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  archegonium, 
separates  the  capsule  and  the  stalk  from  one  another.  There  are,  however,  varia- 
tions, for  in  Targionia '  transverse  walls  appear  first  of  all  in  the  elongated  embryo, 
and  there  may  be  for  a  short  time  the  formation  of  a  two-sided  apical  cell,  but 
later  there  appears  in  the  upper  part  formation  of  quadrants.  That  the  embryo  of 
Riccia  is  the  most  primitive  of  which  we  have  knowledge  has  already  been  stated  *. 

Type  of  Anthoceros.  As  the  mature  sporogonium  differs  from  that  of 
other  Hepaticae  so  also  does  its  development,  but  the  first  st^es  of  the  development 

'  Goebd,DieMusciDeen,inSchenk's  Handbnch  Ati  Botftuik,  ii  (iSSi),p.  3SS-       '  See  pp.97,  lo}. 
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resemble  those  of  the  type  of  Jungermannieae ;  the  embryo  consists  of  two  to  three 
tiers  of  cells  arranged  in  quadrants.  From  the  lower  proceeds  the  *  foot/  from  the 
upper  one  or  two  proceeds  the  capsule.  The  cells  of  these  tiers  are  divided  by 
periclinal  walls  into  inner  and  outer  cells  (Fig.  83,  2).  But  whilst  in  the  other 
Hepaticae  the  outer  cells  form  the  wall  and  the  inner  cells  the  archesporium, 
here  the  archesporium  is  separated  off  from  the  outer  cells  by  further  periclinal 
division,  whilst  the  inner  cells  form  the  columella.  The  archesporium  is  a  cell- 
layer  in  the  form  of  a  bell-glass  with  the  mouth  downwards,  as  it  is  in  Sphagnum 
and  Andreaea,  amongst  the  Musci.  Originally  the  inner  cells  were  fertile,  but 
sterilization  has  taken  place,  as  in  the  case  of  Aneura^  and  this  along  with  the 
iajd  that  the  layers  of  the  wall  of  the  capsule,  which  function  as  assimilation-tissue 
arise  by  further  periclinal  divisions,  shows  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a  new  and 
later  formation.    The  archesporium  gives  rise  to  a  net-work  of  sterile  cells  as  well 


Fig.  ckx  BIyttia  sp.  from  Ceylon.  A  yoang^  sporo^oniam  anses  from  the  upper  sarface  of  the  thallos  and  is  in- 
vetted  oy  the  cahrptra,  the  perianth  and  the  perichaetium.  Upon  the  group  of  archegonia  to  the  left  the  perichae- 
tiwn  alone  is  visible  and  is  provided  with  a  tuft  of  hair-like  outgrowths. 

as  to  the  sporocytes,  which  lie  in  its  meshes  as  they  do  in  Aneura.  It  has 
already  been  shown  that  the  sporogonium  of  Anthoceros  is  an  independent  assimi- 
lating structure^.  The  embryos  of  other  Hepaticae  are  usually,  at  least  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  development,  also  chlorophyllous  but,  excepting  in  the  cases  of 
Sphaerocarpus,  Riella,  and  Corsinia  \  this  is  of  little  importance  for  their  nutrition, 
and  they  live  mainly  at  the  cost  of  the  mother-plant.  The  basal  portion  of  the 
embryo  bores  deep  into  it,  and  there  is  frequently  a  meristematic  tissue  which  is 
developed  after  fertilization  has  taken  place  in  Pellia,  Aneura,  and  others.  In 
Calypogeia  there  is  a  very  greatly  developed  *  foot '  to  the  embryo. 

The  effect  of  fertilization  is  not  confined  to  the  formation  of  the  embryo  alone, 
but  is  often  seen  in  the  production  or  the  further  development  of  envelopes  to  the 
ripening  sporogonium  as  has  been  shown,  but  I  may  mention  one  further  example. 


*  See  p.  94. 


•  See  p.  9S. 
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In  Fig.  90  a  young  sporogonium  of  a  species  of  Blyttia  is  seen  to  the  right.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  two-fold  or  three-fold  envelope,  as  well  as  by  a  calyptra.  In  its 
uppermost  part  only  is  this  formed  by  the  archegonial  venter,  it  is  in  the  main 
composed  of  the  tissue  lying  below  the  archegonium  into  which  the  stalk  of  the 
sporogonium  has  burrowed.  It  appears  indeed  as  if  this  'calyptra'  were  the 
remains  of  the  unfertilized  archegonium.  Outside  the  calyptra  there  is  a  much 
longer  and  wider  envelope,  the  perianth,  which  when  the  archegonium  is  ripe  exists 
only  as  a  small  annular  wall,  and  receives  by  fertilization  the  stimulus  to  further 
growth.  It  is  provided  above  with  a  tuft  which  prevents  the  entrance  of  water-drops 
into  the  interior.  Outside  and  below  this  is  the  perichaetium,  which  is  only 
slightly  increased  afler  fertilization. 


VI 
GERMINATION  OF  THE  SPORES  OF  HEPATICAE 

The  spores  of  the  Hepaticae  are  unicellular.  Where  pluricellular  bodies 
occur  in  the  sporangium,  as  in  Pellia,  Fegatella,  and  Dendroceros,  we  have 
cases  in  which  germination  has  proceeded  within  the  sporogonium,  and 
they  are  not  uncommon  in  the  inhabitants  of  moist  localities^.  These 
pluricellular  bodies,  like  the  relatively  large  spores  of  Riccieae,  are  chiefly 
distributed  by  being  washed  away  from  the  sporangium,  whilst  in  the 
majority  of  the  Hepaticae  the  spores  are  distributed  by  wind. 

The  size  and  investiture  of  the  spores  are  very  different  even  in  nearly 
allied  forms:  Marchantia  has  small  thin-walled  spores,  Preissia  has  large 
thick-walled  spores.  Formerly  the  cell-wall  was  said  to  be  composed  of 
a  cuticularized  exine,  and  a  cellulosic  intine,  but  Leitgeb*  distinguishes 
three  membranes:  the  exosporiutn^  consisting  of  two  different  layers,  of 
which  the  inner  belongs  to  the  spore  itself  and  is  the  special  exine,  whilst 
the  outer,  the  perinium,  is  laid  down  later  upon  the  exosporium  and  is 
composed  of  parts  of  the  sporocyte.  In  Fig.  91,  is  a  representation  of 
a  perinium,  which  is  an  outer  folded  membrane.  The  function  of  the 
perinium  is  protective,  especially  against  drought,  and  it  is  in  general 
more  strongly  developed  in  xerophilous  forms  than  in  hygrophilous.  Its 
relationships,  however,  are  not  clear.  Leitgeb  puts  on  one  side  the 
suggestion  that  the  perinium  is  a  protection  against  drought,  and  ascribes 
this  to  the  exine  because  the  perinium  is  well  developed  in  Corsinia  which 
inhabits  moist  places.  But  it  may  be  asked  if  these  places  are  really 
constantly  moist.     Certain  is  it,  especially  in  the  aquatic  Riccieae,  that  the 


'  Sec  Goebel,  Pflanienbiologische  Schildenmgen,!  (i8S9),p.  133,  where  I  arrange  this  phenomenon 
with  the  vivipary  observable  in  higher  plants. 

'  Leitgeb,  Ueber  Ban  nnd  Entwicklnng  der  Sporenhante,  Gras,  18S4. 
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perinium  provides  a  protection  against  fungi.  The  perinium  can  certainly 
have  nothing  to  do  with  a  long  resting  period,  because  thick-walled  spores 
like  those  of  Corsinia,  Preissia,  Anthoceros,  and  Sphaerocarpus  germinate 
a  few  days  after  they  are  sown.  The  vesicular  swellings  of  the  perinium, 
which  are  found  so  markedly  in  Grimaldia  (Fig.  91)  may,  like  the  analogous 
structures  on  the  pollen-grain  of  Pinus,  be  regarded  as  a  parachute- 
apparatus,  but  at  the  time  of  the  bursting  of  the  capsule  they  contain 
no  air.  Leitgeb  thinks  their  significance  lies  in  this,  that  they  increase 
the  volume  of  the  spore  in  germination,  and  at  the  same  time  are  also 
a  protective  investiture.  I  confess  that  this  explanation  appears  to  me 
unsatisfactory  ^  and  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  relationships 
of  the  structure  of  the  envelopes  of  the  spores  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  several  species  is  necessary.  We  particularly 
want  to  know  when  in  nature  the  germination  of  the  spores  takes  place. 

As  in  other  groups  we  find  amongst  the  Hepaticae  forms  whose  spores 
are  arranged  for  immediate  development, 
and  which  cannot  undergo  a  long  period 
of  drought,  and  those  which  can  or  must 
pass  through  a  resting  period.  The 
germination  is  heteroblastic  ^.  There 
is  formed  first  of  all  a  pro-embryo  of 
simple  configuration  on  which  the  plant  f,g.  9,.  Grimaidia  dichotoma.  spore  to  the 
then  develops,  but  pro-embryo  and  plant  IS^ieJ^on!"  c^tStrSdiciuS'by  dSj  ifii'JSS 
are  less  sharply  distinguished  from  one      w.ii  of  the  .pore  fo™  protuberances. 

another  than  is  the  case  in  the  Musci^  because  in  most  cases  the  plant  arises 
from  the  terminal  cell  of  the  pro-embryo.  The  configuration  of  the  pro- 
embryo  varies  greatly  and  is  in  part  the  result  of  external  factors  ^.  As 
some  interesting  questions  crop  up  in  connexion  with  the  germination  a 
few  illustrative  cases  will  be  described. 

I.    JUNGERMANNIACEAE. 

Thallose  Forms.  The  phenomena  of  germination  in  Metzgeria  and 
Aneura  are  very  simple. 

In  Metzgeria^  the  spore  divides, after  increasing  in  volume,  by  a  trans- 
verse wall  into  two  cells  which  are  usually  of  unequal  size ;  in  the  one, 
the  smaller,  a  two-sided  apical  cell  is  formed  by  a  wall  inclined  obliquely 
to  the  long  axis,  and  by  its  division  a  cell-surface  which  is  one  cell  thick 
arises.     Later  a  mucilage-papilla  develops  at  its  vegetative  point,  a  midrib 


'  In  Corsinia  the  perininm  consists  of  separate  layers,  which  pennit  of  the  expansion  of  what  is 
within. 

*  Sec  Part  I,  p.  143.  '  See  Part  I,  p.  145. 

*  See  Goebel^  Uber  die  Jugendznstande  der  Pflanzen,  in  Flora,  Izxii  (1889),  p.  15;   id.  Arche- 
goniatenstndien  :  VIIL  RUckschlagsbildungen  nnd  Sprossung  bei  Metzgeria,  in  Flora,  Ixxxv  (1898). 
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forms,  and  thus  the  characteristic  appearance  of  the  thallus  of  Metzgeria 
is  produced.  The  length  of  the  first  thread-like  portion  depends  upon  the  in- 
tensity of  the  light ;  the  feebler  this  is  the  later  is  the  cell-surface  produced. 
Anenra  behaves  in  the  same  way,  and  in  it  branched  germ-threads  have 
been  observed.  The  germination  of  its  gemmae  also  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  spores. 

The  germination  of  Blyttia,  Morkia,  Monoclea,  Hymenophytum,  and 
Symphyc^yna  is  not  known. 

The  spores  of  Fellia  begin  their  germination  within  the  sporc^nium 
and  form  there  a  chlorophyllous  cell-mass  at  one  end  of  which — its  position 
in  the  sporogonium  is  unknown — is  a  clear  cell  which  grows  out  into  the 
first  rhizoid  whilst  the  development  of  the  plantlet  commonly  starts  at 
the  other  end  of  the  cell-mass.    The  cell-mass  may, 
tf^  however,  be  so  placed  that  rhizoids  arise  equally  at 

both  ends  of  it  and  the  primordium  of  the  plant 
appears  in  the  middle  of  the  pro-embryo.  External 
factors  apparently  determine  the  position  of  the 
primordium,  and  the  apparent  polarity  of  the  pro- 
embryo  observable  in  the  inception  of  the  rhizoids 
is  by  no  means  fixed  ;  it  only  appears  if  the  embryo 
stands  erect  and  different  species  of  Pellia  behave 
differently  in  this  respect. 

ACROGVNOUS  Forms.  The  germination  of  Prul- 

tsnia  and  Uadotheoa  after  the  sowing  of  the  spores 

runs  the  same  course  as  that  of  Pellia.    An  ovoid 

cell-mass  arises  out  of  the  spore  and  becomes  fastened 

_  I'iC'p-  Lcjcniiia.  GoiDiiui.    to  the  substratum  by  rhizoids.     An  outer  cell  of  this 

itrpyiiifoii..    EiMjioriuin,  in-     bccomes   an  apical  cell  of  the  leafy  stem.     What 

dic»t«d  by  dotted  line,  ia  here  •  ... 

u  in  many  oiher  form*  not     the  relationship  of  thls  mctfaod  of  termination  to 

niploTrd  bnt  erauly  wretched.  '^  ^ 

t   LejEttniii  >p.  from   South     the  Conditions  of  life  is  we  do  not  yet  know, 

America.    Fro-cmbrya.  ' 

On  the  other  hand  this  relationship  is  quite 
evident  in  the  case  of  Radula  and  in  Lejeunia. 

Badula.  In  Radula  a  cake-Iike  cell-surface  is  produced  out  of  the 
spore  which  has  quite  the  same  configuration  as  the  gemma  of  this 
plant,  only  that  the  gemmae  show  at  their  base  the  point  of  attachment. 
From  one  cell  on  the  margin  of  this  cake-like  pro-embryo  the  primordium 
of  the  leafy  plant  arises.  It  is  clear  that  the  configuration  of  the  pro-embryo 
and  of  the  gemmae  fits  them  to  anchor  rapidly  upon  the  rind  of  a  tree  or 
upon  a  leaf,  and  this  would  be  a  marked  benefit  to  the  epiphytic  forms. 

IiQJeunia.  The  like  Is  seen  in  the  large  genus  Lejeunia.  In  Fig,  92,  i, 
we  have  an  illustration  of  the  elongated  spore  of  Lejeunia  serpyllifolia.  It 
divides  by  a  transverse  wall,  and  this  may  be  repeated  (Fig.  93,  3)  and  thus 
a  short  germ-tube  arises.     Usually,  however,  shortly  after  the  first  division, 
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the  formation  of  a  two-sided  apical  cell  takes  place  in  one  of  the  two  cells 
whilst  the  other  divides  by  a  longitudinal  wall  and  then  there  is  produced, 
according  to  the  species  and  to  the  external  conditions,  a  broader  or  smaller 
cell-surface  (Fig.  92,  5),  which  can  then  multiply  by  adventitious  shoots. 
The  leafy  plant  finally  proceeds  from  the  apical  cell  of  the  pro-embryo. 
Comparing  the  construction  of  a  gemma  (Fig.  45,  in),  we  find  that  the  cell- 
surface  of  the  gemma  upon  its  short  stalk  has  usually  two  wedge-shaped 
apical  cells  out  of  each  of  which  a  leafy  shoot  may  proceed.     Suck  agemma 
then  corresponds  witk  two  pro-embryos  untied  with  one  another  at  their  base 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  with   a   pro-embryo  which  is   bipolar.     The 
difference  between  the  germination 
of  the  spore  and  of  the  gemma 
consists    merely  in   this :    in  the 
spore  there  is  a  polarity  which  is 
not  present  in  the  gemma  develop- 
ing  free  upon  the  leaf.     If  we 
consider  these  differences  we  shall 
find  that  there  is  no  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  germination 
of  spores  and  the  germination  of 
gemmae.     We   might   also   show 
for  Marchantia  that  the  apparently 
great  difference  between  germina- 
tion of  the  spore  and  the  develop- 
ment of  gemmae  is  conditioned 
purely  by  the  lie  of  the  gemmae 
as  they  are  formed. 

In  Lejeunia  also  if  the  outer 
conditions  are  not  favourable  pro- 
embryo  and  gemma  grow  into  a     ■^'g;'|'-  Ltjogi*  Metweriopib,   Maiepiui.  De*ciip- 
thallus  before  the  leafy  plant  is 

produced,  and  this  is  normally  the  case  in  an  epiphyllous  species  of  Lejeunia 
which  I  found  in  Java  and  named  L.  Metzgeriopsis  (Fig.  93),  This  remark- 
able plant  has  a  thallus  which  is  richly  branched  and  bears  appendages  at 
the  mai^n, — cell-rows  which  arise  in  regular  serial  succession  at  the  vegeta- 
tive point  and  may  be  considered  as  rudimentary  leaves.  This  thallus, 
fastened  firmly  to  the  substratum  by  its  rhizoids,  propagates  itself  by 
gemmae.  Leafy  shoots  appear  as  short  appendages  upon  it,  and  these 
have  the  sole  function  of  producing  sexual  oi^ans,  and  their  further  vegeta- 
tive development  is  not  possible  so  far  as  we  know.  The  thallus  is  then 
nothing  else  than  a  giant  pro-embryo  possessing  a  peculiar  vegetative 


■  It  is  itUched  somevbat  dUFerenllr  from  that  in  Radoln. 
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body  which  elsewhere  is  only  a  rapidly  passed  over  developmental  stage. 
In  Protocephalozia  ephemeroides  and  amongst  the  Musci  we  shall  find 
similar  cases. 

In  other  Hepaticae,  such  as  Lophooolea,  Chilosoyphiu,  Oalypogeia, 
and  Cephalona,  the  spores,  which  have  a  Bnely  granular  exosporium, 
produce  in  germination  a  tube  which  becomes  a  cell-row  by  the  formation 
of  transverse  division- walls.  It  forms  then,  as  in  Aneura  and  Metzgeria 
a  cell-thread  which  may  also  branch,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
in  Calypogeia  Trichomanes,  for  example,  stages 
of  germination  similar  to  those  of  Lejeunia  appear 
occasionally,  that  is  to  say,  a  cell-surface  growing 
by  means  of  a  two-sided  apical  cell  develops,  and 
we  have  here  a  proof  that  this  is  only  a  modi- 
fication or  a  further  development  of  the  fila- 
mentous stage.  Out  of  the  end-cell  of  the  thread 
or  cell-surface  there  arises  a  three-sided  pyra- 
midal apical  cell,  and  thence  the  development 
of  the  leafy  stem  proceeds.  Regarding  the 
primary  leaves  of  this  plant  I  shall  say  some- 
thii^  below.  Here  I  will  only  point  out  that 
the  amphigastria  appear  after  the  lateral  leaves. 
In  the  position  of  amphigastria  there  frequently 
arise  at  first  mucilage-papillae  which  are  after- 
wards, by  division  of  their  supporting  cells, 
carried  up  upon  the  point  of  scales.  The 
germination  of  the  gemmae  conforms,  so  far  as 
it  has  been  examined,  also  here  with  the 
germination  of  the  spore. 

In  Oephalosia  (Protocephalozia)  epheme- 
roides, found  by  Spruce  in  South  America,  the 
v^etative  body  is  constituted  by  the  pro-embryo 
which  consists  of  branched  threads  upon  which 
the  short  leafy  shoots '  bearing  the  sexual  oi^ans 
appear  as  appendages.  The  threads  of  the  pro-embryo  remind  one  much  of 
those  in  the  Musci  especially  in  this  that  they  consist  of  an  epigeous  part 
containing  chlorophyll  and  a  hypogeous  part  containing  no  chlorophyll. 

A  further  group  of  the  acrogynous  Hepaticae  is  that  in  which,  according 
to  the  external  conditions,  either  a  thread-like  pro-embryo  or  a  cell-mass 
arises  in  germination.  We  have  examples  in  Alionlaria,  Triohooolea, 
Jnngermatinia  trichophylla  and  J.  hyalina,  Lepidona  reptans.  We  do 
not  know  what  are  the  external  conditions  which  determine  the  point 
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whether  a  thread-like  protonema  or  a  cell-mass  is  to  arise.  It  is  probable 
that  light  plays  a  chief  part,  and  that  in  feeble  light-intensity  the  fila- 
mentous protonema  is  formed,  whilst  in  stronger  light- intensity  we  have 
a  cell-mass.  Moisture  also  may  have  a  share.  It  has  been  already 
shown  ^  that  like  variation  occurs  also  in  Anthoceros  (Fig.  94)  whilst 
in  Dendroceros  a  cell-body  arises  at  once.  We  shall  find  that  the  same 
problem,  and  in  quite  the  same  form,  arises  for  consideration  in  the 
formation  of  the  prothalli  of  ferns. 

2.    MARCHANTIEAE  AND  RICCIEAE. 

Preiflsia*  We  may  refer  to  the  case  of  Preissia  commutata  (Fig.  95) 
which  has  been  already  mentioned  ^  The  individual  differences  in  the 
germination  of  the  Marchantieae,  when  compared  with  the  other  thallose 
Hepaticae,  depend  upon  the  fact  that  the  young  plants  are  not  developed 
in  the  same  direction  as  is  their  pro-embryo.  The  pro-embryo  is  positively 
heliotropic.  It  forms  at 
its  end  a  flattened  cell- 
mass,  the  germ-^isk^  at 
right  angles  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  light-rays,  and 
out  of  one  quadrant  of 
this  the  new  plant  pro- 
ceeds. This  plant  makes 
with  the  germ-tube  pri- 
marily a  right  angle,  but 
the  sharpness  with  which 
this  is  marked  varies  in 
different  forms  '.  By  the 
withering  of  the  germ- 
tube  the  plant  reaches 
the  soil  and  the  whole 
arrangement  is  directed  to  bringing  the  plant  into  the  light  should  the  spores 
germinate  lying  between  stones  and  in  like  stations;  as  the  germ-tube 
is  longer,  within  of  course  the  limits  imposed  by  conditions  of  nutrition, 
the  more  feeble  the  light-intensity,  the  attaining  to  the  most  favourable 
light-intensity  is  the  more  probable.  In  the  Riccieae  we  observe  similar 
germination  *.     The  spores  of  Fegatella  sometimes  germinate  within  the 
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FlO.  95.  Preiuia  commutata.  Hair-dla);;rammatic  repreaentation  of 
the  finennination  of  spores.  In  figures  1  and  5  the  spore  is  shown  below. 
1,  toe  eerm-tnbe  is  very  short  and  bears  at  its  end  a  cell-mass,  the  rarm- 
disk,  the  end-cell  of  which  is  divided  by  quadrant- walls.  2,  in  one  quadrant 


of  the  germ-disk  seen  from  above  the  apical  cell,  «,  of  the  young  plant  has 


pro^mbryo :  seen  in  optical  longitudinal  section.  5.  the  apical 
cell  of  the  young  plant  has  grown  out  into  a  germ-tube.  See  also  Part  I, 
Pig.  ii8. 


*  See  Part  I,  p.  J40.  *  See  Part  I,  p.  339. 

>  For  that  of  Marchantia,  sQe  p.  86,  Fig.  75,  H, 

^  According  to  Donglas  Campbell  (The  Stnictnie  and  Development  of  the  Mosses  and  Ferns, 
London,  1895,  p.  38)  the  axis  of  growth  in  the  yonng  plant  of  Riocia  hirta  is  continnons  with  that 
of  the  germ-tnbe ;  bnt  this  is  not  borne  ont  by  his  Fig.  9.  The  dorsal  side  of  the  thallus  does  not 
coincide  with  the  long  axis  of  the  pro-embryo.  In  this  method  of  germination  as  compared  with 
that  of  other  Hepaticae,  we  have  primarily  a  more  or  less  sharp  adaptation ;  the  original  behavioar 
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sporc^onium  and  form  a  <%ll-mass ',  as  do  those  of  Pellia.  In  other  Mar- 
chantieae  also  the  formation  of  the  germ-tube  may  be  occasionally  sup- 
pressed, as  it  b  in  Anthoceros  laevis,  and  this  is  the  case  in  Targionia  *. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  behaviour  of  the  gemmae  of  Uorohantia 
and  Iinnnlaria  with  the  germination  of  their  spores.  There  are  marked 
differences.  The  gemmae  (Fig.  96)  are  lenticular  cell-masses  with  an 
Indentation  on  two  opposite  mai^ins,  and  in  these  indentations  lie  the 
vegetative  points  out  of  which  the  new  thallus  develops.  I  regard  the 
whole  gemma  as  a  vertical  germ-disk  developing  without  a  germ-tube^,  and 
it  is  not  dorsiventral  because  it  has  a  profile  position ;  dorsiventrality  is 
only  '  induced '  in  the  germ-disk  by  light  *.  From  the  ordinary  germ-disk 
the  gemma  is  distinguished  by  its  size  and,  apart  from  the  structural 
peculiarities  which  are  concurrent  with  this, 
by  the  possession  of  two  vegetative  points. 
We  have  this  also  in  Lejeunia. 

We  therefore  arrive  at  the  result,  that 
in  all  Hepetticae  the  method  of  germination 
of  the.  spore  conforms  essentially  with  that 
of  the  develt^ment  of  the  gemmae. 

Is  there  then  in  the  germination  of  the 
spores  a  common  type?  I  have  hitherto 
endeavoured  to  answer  this  question  by 
assuming  that  the  formation  of  a  germ-tube 
and  its  further  development  to  a  filiform 
branched  protonema  must  be  considered  the 
original  character.  In  support  of  this  we  find 
that  in  a  number  of  forms  the  formation  of 
germ-tubes  regularly  appears ;  in  other  forms 
it  appears,  at  least  under  definite  external 
conditions,  and  we  can  follow  the  filiform 
stage  becoming  gradually  more  limited  in  duration  or  we  note  the  formation 
of  a  germ-tube  being  replaced  by  that  of  a  cell-surface  or  a  cell-mass. 
Further,  this  assumption,  which  is  entirely  a  hypothesis,  brings  into  con- 
formity the  formation  of  the  pro-embryo  of  Hepaticae  with  that  of  Musci, 
and  also,  as  we  shall  see,  with  that  of  the  leptosporangiate  ferns.  The  most 
primitive  member  of  the  Hepaticae  appears  to  be  one  which  develops  a  cell- 


FlG.96-    Harchuitf*  polyraoTpha. 
gemmae  id  difl^nt  ttagca  of  derclop 

Kiew,  on  ueh  lide  il  »cm  ■  vcjrantivt 
which  cmn  rrow  out  into  a  new  ihalLi 
point  at  which  ilalk  wai  atlaclMdi 
cells ;  r,  nlli  diAinguishnl  tiv  ih-ir  « 
coDlenu  OBt  of  which  the 


»  ID  O.     After  Knv. 
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is  doDbtlesa  Chat  which  haa  been  already  described  in  Metigciia.  la  Maichantia  polymorpha  the 
genn-disk  la  scarcely  developed,  bnt  Ibe  diHerence  !□  the  direction  of  germ-tube  and  thaltna  ji  qult« 
evident.  If  the  genu-Iube  be  laid  upnn  the  Eoit  at  an  early  period  this  difference  in  direction  scarcely 
appears.    See  Key,  Botanische  Wandtafeln,  Abteitnag  viii,  p.  33S.  *  See  p.  loS. 

'  According  to  Douglas  Campbell,  The  Structure  and  Development  of  the  Mosses  and  Femi, 
I.ondon,  1S95,  p.  67. 

*  TIm  genn-diak  is  also  vertical  in  RielU ;  see  Goebel,  Archegoniatenstndien :  IV.  Znr  Kenntnin 
der  Entwicklnng  Ton  Riclla,  in  Flora,  liivii  (iSgj),  p.  104.  •  Sec  Part  I,  p.  ia?. 
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mass  on  a  simple  or  branched  germ-tube,  and  this  cell-mass  bears  the 
sexual  organs.  Sphaerocarpus  approaches  this  inasmuch  as  the  very  young 
plant  bears  sexual  organs,  and  the  thallus  is  only  a  structure  bearing 
these  as  do  the  leafy  shoots  in  Lejeunia  Metzgeriopsis  and  in  Protoce- 
phalozia  ephemeroides. 

It  has  been  already  shown  by  an  example  drawn  from  the  Myxo- 
mycetes*  that  a  higher  construction  of  the  vegetative  body  ensues  by 
the  postponement  of  the  formation  of  spores.  If  we  apply  this  considera* 
tion  to  the  development  of  the  Hepaticae,  their  vegetative  body  has 
reached  a  stage  in  forms  like  those  mentioned  above  in  which  it  is  able 
only  gradually  and  after  a  long  process  of  development  to  reach  the 
construction  which  is  competent  to  bring  forth  sexual  organs.  In  the 
thallose  Jungermanniaceae  the  changes  which  the  germ-plant  experiences 
are  simple  in  correspondence  with  the  simplicity  of  the  structure  of  the 
mature  plant  ^,  whilst  in  the  Marchantiaceae  the  number  of  the  develop^ 
mental  stages  through  which  it  passes  is  greater  in  correspondence  with 
the  higher  differentiation  at  maturity.  The  young  plants  have  at  first 
a  different  construction  of  the  v^etative  point  (as  Fig.  95  shows),  especi- 
ally a  wedge-shaped  two-sided  apical  cell  which  later  passes  over  into 
a  prismatic  four-sided  one.  The  thallus  is  at  first  one-layered,  and  if 
it  becomes  many-layered  it  has  at  first  no  scales  upon  the  under  side 
and  no  air-chambers  upon  the  upper  side.  Instead  of  the  scales  we  find 
unicellular  or  pluricellular  club-like  papillae,  at  first  like  those  of  Metz- 
geria,  and  later  like  those  of  Morkia  or  Cyathodium.  With  the  germ- 
plants  of  the  latter  genera  those  of  Preissia,  Marchantia,  and  others  also 
conform,  in  that  their  first  air-chambers  have  not  the  characteristic  assimila- 
tion-tissue spreading  from  their  base.  In  other  words,  we  see  in  the  rela- 
tively highly  differentiated  Marchantiaceae  the  embryo-plant  pass  through 
developmental  stages  which  in  the  other  Hepaticae  are  present  in  a  perma- 
nent condition,  and  this  is  a  fact  of  extreme  interest.  Moreover  in  Mar- 
chantia the  air-chambers  appear  relatively  late,  and  it  is  also  characteristic 
of  the  genus  that  the  young  plants  at  first  have  only  the  *  median  scales,' 
and  in  this  show  a  construction  which  in  other  Hepaticae  is  the  permanent 
one,  whilst  in  Marchantia  itself  the  further  copious  development  of  the 
scales,  which  has  been  already  described,  subsequently  takes  place  ^.  If 
we  can  imagine  a  germ-plant  of  Preissia  or  of  Marchantia  bringing  forth 
sexual  organs  before  the  appearance  of  the  air-chambers,  then  we  should 
have  a  condition  like  that  in  Sphaerocarpus. 

The  thallus  of  Flagioohasma  Aitonia  ^  shows  at  first  upon  its  upper 


*  See  Part  I,  p.  35.  '  See  what  is  said  about  Metzgeria  on  p.  107. 
»  See  p.  32. 

*  Schostakowitsch,  Vber   Reprodaktioa    und    Regenerationserscheinungen   der  Lebermoose,  in 
Flora,  Ixxix  (Erganznngsband  znm  Jahrgang  1894),  p.  360. 
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side  pits  with  broad  mouths,  and  only  subsequently  do  the  air-chambers 
appear  which  have  only  a  narrow  breathing  aperture  towards  the  outside. 
The  first  construction  is,  like  other  peculiarities  of  the  germ-plant,  only 
possible  in  a  small  plant  growing  in  shaded  and  moist  places. 

In  the  anacrogynous  foliose  forms  the  germ-plant  is  remarkable  for 
two  things ;  first  of  all,  the  configuration  of  the  primary  leaves,  and  secondly, 
the  appearance  of  the  amphigastria.  The  lateral  leaves  appear  first  and  as 
short  cell-rows.  One  may  cause,  as  I  have  shown  in  Jungermannia  bicus- 
pidata,  the  shoots  again  to  form  primary  leaves  if  the  conditions  are  unfa- 
vourable ;  these  primary  leaves  are  purely  arrested  formations.  Whilst 
now  most  forms  produce  completely  developed  leaves  more  or  less  quickly. 


Fig.  07.  Zoopai*  itFtntu.  1,  young  plant  vilh  riao  conipoKd  </  bat  thr«  celt-rm-s.  The  'leant'  irr  ull- 
rom  which  Bcrvi  only  for  the  piatHlfon  of  the  vcf^uiivr  poini,  9,  pantoDDf  an  uldcr  plant.  A  Trnlnl  Jateral 
■boot  *ith  wdl.dcrelopFd  leam  bean  Ihe  archFtrDiila.    Highly  magnitied. 

and  always  long  before  the  appearance  of  the  sexual  organs,  this  is  not  the 
case  in  those  which  I  have  termed  'rudimentary*.'  In  them  the  formation 
of  leaf  upon  the  vegetative  shoot  usually  remains  stationary  at  a  stage  which 
in  other  plants  is  only  found  in  the  germ-plant,  and  only  upon  the  sexual 
shoots  are  further  developed  leaves  found.  This  procedure  recalls  in  a 
certain  measure  the  fact  that  the  formation  of  the  pro-embryo  is  prolonged, 
only  this  temporary  prolongation  reaches  here  to  the  stage  following  the 
formation  of  the  pro-embryo. 

The  Hepaticae  which  come  into  consideration  here  are  distinguished, 
like  Lejeunia  Metzgeriopsis  and  Protocephalozia  cphemeroides,  from  the 
great  majority  of  the  others  in  that  they  are  very  small.  They  have  thin 
stems  which  give  them,  living  as  they  do  in  shaded  and  moist  localities,  the 
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appearance  of  an  Alga^  Amongst  them  are  the  descendants  in  the  most 
different  cycles  of  affinity  of  the  foliose  Hepaticae.  Some  examples  may 
be  given.  The  genus  Zoopsis,  a  sub-genus  of  Cephalozia,  is  widely  dis- 
tributed, and  its  lateral  leaves  are  unequally  developed  in  the  several 
species  upon  the  sterile  shoots.  In  Zoopsis  argentea  (Fig.  97)  and  Z.  setu- 
losa  they  consist  of  only  two  cells,  each  with  an  appendage,  and  they 
are  laid  down  as  in  all  other  Hepaticae,  but  are  displaced  completely 
into  the  horizontal  position.  The  amphigastria  do  not  reach  beyond  the 
condition  of  primordial  papillae,  two  club-like  papillae  standing  near  one 
another.  The  sexual  shoots  are  quite  different.  They  have  well-developed 
leaves  formed  as  celKsurfaces.  The  leaves  are  more  developed  in  Lepidozia 
bicruris  and  Arachniopsis.  Here  they  are  composed  of  two  cell-rows,  and 
on  the  fertile  shoots  they  form  cell-surfaces.  The  same  is  the  case  in  Lepi- 
dozia goniotricha  and  some  others.  Of  the  relationship  of  the  formation 
of  organs  of  these  Hepaticae  to  their  habitats  mention  has  already  been 
made  *. 


^  One  fonn  hns  indeed  been  described  as  an  Alga  under  the  name  Kurzia  crenacantboidea ;  see 
Goebel,  Morphologiscbe  und  biologische  Studien :  IV.  Uber  Javanische  Lebermoose ;  5,  <  Kurzia 
cxenacanthoidea,*  in  Annales  du  Jardin  botanique  de  Buitenzorg,  ix  (1897),  p.  37. 

•  See  p.  77. 
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GERMINATION  OF  THE   SPORE   IN   MUSCI 

In  dealing  with  the  Musci  I  shall,  for  reasons  which  will  appear 
presently,  start  from  the  germination  of  the  spore. 

From  the  time  when  Hedwig  first  of  all  described  the  germination  of 
the  spores  of  the  Musci  the  subject  has  evoked  many  investigations  and 
many  interpretations,  notwithstanding  which  our  knowledge  is  not  yet 
without  gaps.  It  is  true  that  we  no  longer  regard  the  pro-embryo  as  an 
Alga,  nor  do  we  consider  it  with  Hedwig  as  a  cotyledon,  nor  suppose  like 
Nees  von  Esenbeck  that  the  buds  are  formed  by  the  weaving  together  of 
protonema-threads ;  nevertheless  there  is  much  that  is  still  controversial 
and  obscure.  When  we  use  the  word  '  pro-embryo  *  we  naturally  do  not 
say  anything  about  the  morphological  or  biological  significance  of  this 
structure  which  precedes  the  leafy  shoots. 

1.     THE  CONFIGURATION  OF  THE  FRO  EMBRYO. 

The  pro-embryo  in  most  cases  consists  of  branched  cell-threads,  and 
is  distinguished  from  the  filiform  pro-embryo  of  the  Hepaticae  by  the 
absence  of  unicellular  rkizaids ;  but  it  produces  segmented  cell-tkreads  \ 
designated  also  rhizoids^  which  are  not  the  morphological  equivalents  of 
the  rhizoids  in  the  Hepaticae.  They  are  subterranean  axes  of  the  pro- 
embryo,  not  appendages  of  the  pro-embryo.  The  degree  of  development 
reached  by  the  pro-embryo  differs  in  different  forms,  as  is  also  the  case 
in  the  Hepaticae. 

Physcomitrium  pyriforme*  furnishes  a  very  simple  case.  The  ger- 
minating spore  grows  out  into  a  cell-thread  segmented  by  cross-walls  and 
containing  chlorophyll,  and  this  thread  branches.  Rhizoids  also  arise  which 
are  thinner  than  are  the  protonema-threads  exposed  to  the  light,  and  like 
these  they  are  provided  with  cross-walls  which  are  quite  transverse.  Cell- 
division  takes  place  as  a  rule  only  in  the  end-cells  not  in  the  segment-cells 
in  all  the  axes  of  the  pro-embryo.     The  different  construction  of  these  axes 


'  Protocephalozia  ephemeroides  alone  amongst  the  Hepaticae  approaches  the  Musci  in  this 
feature ;  see  p.  no. 
'  See  Goebel,  Uber  die  Jngendzustande  der  Pflanzen,  in  Flora,  Ixxii  (1889),  p.  r. 
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of  the  pro-embryo  is  evidently  conditioned  by  their  different  physiological 
work. 

In  pro-embryos  of  greater  bulk  we  find  also  at  first  a  similar  slightly 
marked  difference  between  hypc^eous  and  epigeous  axes.  The  hypogeous 
axeSy  at  least  the  stronger  ones,  are  provided  in  such  cases  mostly  with 
brown  outer  walls  and  cross-walls  oblique  to  the  long  axis.  Such  rhizoids 
are  also  found  upon  the  leafy  moss-plants,  but  there  they  are  more  richly 
branched  and  the  several  branches  exhibit  a  division  of  labour: — the 
last  thin  branchings  may  be  compared  in  their  function  with  the  root- 
hairs  of  the  higher  plants,  and  they  grow  round  the  particles  of  soil ;  the 
thicker  branches  become  anchoring-oi^ans,  and  they  may  also  serve  for 
the  conduction  of  food- 
material  (Fig.  98). 

Oblique  walls  in 
rhisoids.  The  oblique 
direction  of  the  walls 
in  the  rhizoids  is  a  re- 
markable fact  which 
invites  an  explanation 
both  from  the  biological 
and  from  the  morpho- 
logical side. 

First  of  all  it  may 
be  noted  that  we  have 
illustrations  of  a  like 
feature  in  plants  out- 
side the  group  of  Musci. 
In  the  rhizoids  of  Chara 
the  walls  are  not  simple 

transverse  walls  but  are  somewhat  oblique,  yet  they  always  join  on 
to  the  walls  they  intersect  at  a  right  angle.  This,  as  Errera^  was  the 
first  to  point  out,  and  as  de  Wildeman  ^  has  also  shown,  is  also  the  case 
in  Musci.  The  walls  originally  are  set  on  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  thread  at 
a  right  angle,  but  they  have  a  double  curvature ;  they  are  not  laid  down 
as  flat  plates  a^d  then  displaced,  but  from  the  beginning  have  this  double 
curvature.  When  they,  at  a  later  period,  appear  as  placed  in  an  oblique 
position,  that  is  due  to  subsequent  growth  ^.     It  is  in  this  way,  as  various 


Fi^.  98.     Fanaria  hygrometrica.    A^  genninatine  spore ;  ex^  ezine. 
protoaema  ;  kn^  bads;  r,  rhiioida;  «,  spore.    Magnmeo.    Lehrb. 


B, 


'  Errera,  Uber  Zellenfonnen  nnd  Seifenblasen,  in  Biologisches  Centralblatt,  vii  (1888),  p.  729. 

'  De  Wildeman,  Etudes  sur  Tattache  des  cloisons  ceUulaires,  in  M^moires  conronn^,  public  par 
TAcad^mie  Royale  des  Sciences  de  Belgique,  1893. 

'  I  have  not  been  able  to  convince  m3r8elf  in  my  study  of  the  process  of  division  that  the  walls  are 
always  set  on  at  right  angles  to  the  onter  wall.  Certain  is  it  that  the  wall  is  from  the  b^inning 
oblique  to  the  long  axis,  and  on  one  side  I  often  saw  plainly  that  it  was  set  on  at  a  right  angle,  but, 
that  the  walls  are  set  on  thronghont  at  right  angles,  I  am  not  satisfied.    Moreover,  as  the  example 
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authors  have  shown  \  that  the  surface  by  which  two  superposed  cells  touch 
is  increased,  and  that  a  more  rapid  interchange  of  material  between  them  is 
provided  for.  The  thin  lateral  branches  of  the  last  order  of  the  rhizoids  are 
abundantly  provided  with  straight  cross-walls  which,  however,  may  also 
occur  in  the  chief  axes,  especially  when  intercalary  division  takes  place. 
In  the  epigeous  parts  oblique  walls  occasionally  occur,  but  the  most  of  the 
walls  are  transverse. 

The  teleologkal  *  explanation  '  of  the  oblique  position  gives  no  clue  as 
to  the  conditions  under  which  it  arises.  One  may  cause  hypogeous  rhizoids 
to  pass  over  into  protonema-threads  provided  with  chlorophyll  and  having 
straight  walls  ;  but  this  is  not  a  simple  effect  of  light,  as  might  at  first  be 
supposed.  My  researches  with  Funaria  furnished  the  proof  of  this.  This 
plant,  cultivated  in  the  dark  upon  a  sugar-solution,  grew  out  to  a  relatively 
large  size ;  the  cross-walls  remained  transverse  and  were  not  oblique  ^  and 
the  rhizoids  which  developed  in  the  light  upon  the  moss-plants  possessed 
oblique  walls,  although  green  threads  with  straight  walls  might  arise  upon 
them.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  light  is  a  condition  for  the 
development  of  a  rhizoid  into  a  green  protonema-filament,  but  in  addition 
other  factors  are  operative,  and  especially  the  relationships  of  correlation. 

The  oblique  position  of  the  wall  in  the  rhizoid  has  also  received  a  mar- 
phological  explanation.  Sachs  ^  first  of  all  expressed  the  view  that  the 
protonema  and  its  equivalent  rhizoids  in  the  Bryineae  are  only  a  very 
feeble  form  of  the  moss-stem.  Muller-Thurgau  *  has  endeavoured  to  sup- 
port this  view  by  showing  that  the  segmentation  in  the  apical  cell  of 
a  rhizoid  is  the  same  as  in  that  of  the  stem  of  a  moss,  only  that  the  chief 
walls  of  the  segments  which  follow  one  another  are  so  far  apart  that  they 
no  longer  intersect.  This  view  is  altogether  untenable,  as  I  showed  some 
years  ago  *,  and  have  subsequently  again  proved.  As,  however,  in  a  recent 
compilation  ®,  showing  altogether  a  want  of  knowledge  both  of  facts  and  of 
literature  the  Sachs-MuUer  idea  has  again  been  brought  forward,  it  is  neces- 
sary once  more  to  state  the  grounds  which  show  its  futility : — 

I.  The  regularity  in  the  orientation  of  the  oblique  walls  which  Miiller-Thurgau 
assumed  does  not  always  exist     The  walls  are  not  always  inclined  successively 


of  Ephemeropsis  shows  (Fig.  99, 6,  where  the  segment-walls  show  a  double  curvature  whilst  retaining 
their  attachment  at  a  right  angle),  the  surface-development  of  the  wall  is  more  important  for  the 
plant  than  to  have  it  in  any  definite  position.  That  its  position  is  mostly  oblique  is  only  of  secondary 
importance. 

^  Haberlandt,  Physiologische  Pflanzenanatomie,  Ed.  a,  Leipzig,  1896,  p.  196. 

'  See  Part  I,  p.  233,  Fig.  1 14. 

'  See  Sachs,  Textbook  of  Botany,  2nd  English  edition,  Oxford,  i88a,  p.  363. 

*  H.  Miiller-Thurgau,  Die  Sporenvorkeime  und  Zweigvorkeime  der  Laubmoose,  in  Arbeiten  aus 
dem  Botanischen  Institut  in  Wiirzburg,  i  (1874),  p.  475. 

^  Goebcl,  Die  Musdneen,  in  Schenk's  Handbuch  der  Botanik,  ii  (i88a),  p.  385. 

*  Carl  Miiller,  Musci,  in  Engler  und  Prantl,  Die  natiirlichen  Pflanzenfamilien,  1898. 
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in  three  directions  in  space  as  are  those  of  the  apical  cell  of  the  stem.  Thus  in 
Fig.  99  the  third  wall  is  parallel  with  the  first,  the  fifth  with  the  fourth.  In  the 
absence  of  a  regular  arrangement  of  the  walls  in  three  directions  in  space  the  whole 
analogy  with  the  apical  cell  fails. 

2.  Even  if  the  regularity  claimed  by  Miiller-Thurgau  existed,  the  walls,  which 
are  curved^  have  quite  another  character  from  those  of  the  apical  cell  of  the  stem. 

3.  The  oblique  position  is  found  only  in  the  rhizoids,  but  not  everywhere.  But 
the  rhizoids  are  only  a  part  of  the  protonema,  and  with  that  portion  of  it  which  has 
straight  walls  the  hypothesis  does  not  fit.   In  Sphagnum  its  impossibility  is  quite  dear. 

4.  The  hypothesis  does  not  fit  the  pro-embryo  of  the  Hepaticae.    The  protonema 
is  certainly  a  simpler  form  of  the  vegetative  body,  but  the  simplification  expresses 
itself  in  this,  that  the  cell-divisions  proceed  in  it  otherwise  than  they  do  later.    The 
oblique  position  of  the  wall  in  the  hypogeous 
protonema  is  simply  a  modification  of  the 
transverse  position,   is  called   forth  by  the 
change  in   the  requirements  in  relation  to 
environment,  and  has  no  more  morphological 
significance  than  it  has  in  Chara. 

Short  shoots  and  long  shoots  of  pro- 
tonema. The  epigeous  parts  of  the  pro- 
tonema frequently  exhibit  a  differentia- 
tion into  short  shoots  and  long  shoots. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  moss  which 
I  found  in  Java  and  have  named  Ephe- 
meropsis  tjibodensis,  a  very  instructive 
form  which  isepiphyllous,  especially  upon 
Monocotyledones  ^.  It  shows  clearly  how 
the  protonema  is  adapted  to  external  con- 
ditions, and  particularly  in  its  relationships 
of  symmetry  (Fig.  100).  The  protonema  is  strongly  dorsiventral.  Its  chief 
axis  creeps  upon  the  leaf-surface.  Distichously-branched  branches  of  limited 
growth  arise  upon  the  dorsal  side  and  end  in  long  bristles.  Upon  the  flanks 
are  formed  branched  anchoring-organs  (Fig.  100,  //),  which  glue  themselves 
closely  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf  and  occasionally  grow  out  into  lateral 
twigs.  There  is  no  richly  developed  system  of  rhizoids;  their  place  is 
taken  by  the  short  anchoring-organs,  and  the  dorsal  assimilating  shoots  are 
specially  fitted  by  their  length  and  stiffness  to  retain  water-drops,  and  thus 
to  make  possible  the  nourishment  of  this  peculiar  protonema.  The  gemmae 
also,  which  appear  upon  the  protonema,  are,  as  will  be  pointed  out  below  ^, 
adapted  in  a  special  manner  to  the  epiphyllous  life. 

^  The  plant  is  unfortunately  only  imperfectly  known,  and  its  systematic  position  can  only  be 
decided  when  female  specimens  bearing  sporogonia  are  discovered.  They  have  been  found  lately, 
since  the  above  was  written,  by  M.  Fleischer,  Diagnose  von  Ephemeropsis  tjibodensis,  in  Annales  du 
Jaidin  botanique  de  Buitenzorg,  s^r.  2,  II  (1901%  '  See  p.  126. 


e 


Fig.  99.  Arrangement  of  the  segment-walls  in 
protonema-threads.  i  to  5,  serially  successive 
segment-walls  in  the  rhizoid  of  an  undetermined 
species  of  moss.  6, 8^;ment-wall8  in  a  protonema- 
tnread  of  Ephemeropsis  tjibodensis;  the  walls 
show  a  double  curvature  whilst  retaining  their 
insertion  at  a  right  angle.    Highly  magnifira. 
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BMxoid-atrands.  Other  adaptations  are  observed  la  some  geopbilous 
species,  for  example  amongst  the  Polytrichaceae,  where,  eq>ecially  upon  the 
plant  itself,  rhizoid-strands  are  foiind,  which  Koch'  compared  with  a  badly 
tw  isted  string.  The  lateral  branches  of  the  rhizoids  lay  themselves  along 
the  chief  axis  and  partially  invest  it ;  they  are  not  coloured  brown.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  we  have  here  structures  analc^ous  with  the  rhizoid- 
strands  of  the  Marchantieae,  and  that  here  also  a  '  wick-mechanism  '  comes 


Fig.  icw.  EpfaemcrcipiUtjlbDdF[nb,GocbFl,frciiii  JivL  I,  hali<t  of  lli?  e 
(nf-orFBiu.  //:  iliDol  sal  rrom  the  lliiikiorihc  chieruii.  AMimililinE  di' 
from  IIS  dona)  luriace.    11,  male  [riant  which  ihowt  an  abnormal  aiml  of  t 

into  play,  and  thus  the  most  of  the  Polytrichaceae,  amongst  which  Atrichum, 
however,  is  an  exception,  are  able  to  live  in  relatively  dry  stations.  To  many 
of  the  Polytrichaceae  which  reach  a  considerable  size  the  rhizoids  are  also  of 
mechanical  benefit,  but  this  is  only  a  secondary  service. 

Iiiiininolu  protonema  of  Sahistostega.     Schistostega  osmundacea  ^  has 

'  H.  Koch.  Bryologische  Beitrage,  in  Linniei,  it!,  i  (tB^i),  p.  69, 

'  See  parilcatulj  Noll,  Cber  das  Leucbtm  Ton  Schistostega  otmnndacea,  in  ArbeiteR  am  dcm 
Botanischen  Inslitut  io  Wiiizburg,  iii  (1887),  p.  4^^. 
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• 
partly  ordinary  protonema- threads,  partly  branches  which  consist  of  strongly 

convex  lens-like  cells  instead  of  ordinary  cylindric  cells.  The  branches 
which  consist  of  these  lens- like  cells,  spread  out  in  one  plane  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  light  (Fig.  loi).  The  peculiar  conformation  of  the 
cells  of  the  protonema  has  a  relation  to  the  habitat,  for  the  plant  grows 
usually  in  clefts  of  rocks,  which  are  illuminated  only  feebly  and  from  one 
side.  Owing  to  the  lens-form  of  the  cells  the  light-rays  falling  upon 
them  are  concentrated  upon  the  chloroplasts  which  lie  at  one  end  of 
the  cells,  and  these  are  consequently  subjected  to  a  greater  light- 
intensity.  A  portion  of  the  light-rays  are  reflected  after  they  have 
reached  the  chloroplasts,  and  thus  cause  the  *  luminous '  appearance  of  the 
protonema  of  Schistostega.  The  lens-like  cells  may  pass  over  into  ordinary 
cylindric  cells,  as  I  have  observed,  but  we  do  not  know  what  are  the 
external  conditions  which  bring  this  about* 

Ck>ncreBoenoe  of  protonema-threads.  In  the  Buxbaumiaceae,  which 
includes  Diphyscium  and  Buxbaumia,  the  branches  of  the  protonema,  both 
those  containing  chlorophyll  and  those 
having  none,  become  concrescent  at  their 
points  of  contact.  The  possibility  there- 
fore is  created  of  a  copious  passage  of  food- 
material  to  the  places  where  it  is  required, 
and  especially  to  the  points  of  origin  of  the 
moss-buds. 

Special  organs  of  aSSixnilation  of  pro-  F>G-  ><>»;   Schistostega  osmMdacea.    Pro. 

^  ^  ^  tonema.    Magnified  qcx    After  NolL    Lehrb. 

tonema.   Diphyscium  ^  has  a  peculiar  organ 

of  assimilation  on  its  protonema,  usually  in  the  form  of  an  upwardly 
concave  plate,  which  sits  upon  a  stalk  composed  of  a  cell-mass  ;  even  the  end 
of  the  germ-thread  itself  is  commonly  constructed  in  the  form  of  such  an 
oi^an  of  assimilation.  From  the  base  of  this  organ  of  assimilation  rhizoids 
proceed.  I  have  usually  found  the  primordia  of  the  moss-buds  springing 
from  the  protonema-thread,  and  not,  as  one  would  expect,  from  the  base  of 
the  organ  of  assimilation,  a  phenomenon  which  is  less  striking  in  view  of  the 
concrescence  of  the  threads.  In  Diphyscium  the  surface  of  the  organ  of 
assimilation  is  occasionally  not  at  right  angles  to  the  stalk  but  it  passes  directly 
into  this.  Such  flat  leaf-like  organs  of  assimilation  are  also  found  in  Tetra- 
phis  *,  Oedipodium,  and  Tetrodontium.  All  these  genera  grow  in  relatively 
very  shady  places,  and  the  organs  of  assimilation  are  therefore  well  developed 
in  them.  They  have  been  described  so  frequently  in  recent  years  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  say  more  about  them. 


^  See  Berggren,  Proembryot  hos  Diphyscium  och  Oedipodinm,  in  Botaniska  Notiser^  1^73*  P*  ^^P » 
Goebel,  t^ber  die  Jngendzustande  der  Pfianzen,  in  Flora,  Ixxii  (1889),  p.  9. 

'  See  Part  I,  p.  249,  where  is  quoted  the  observation  of  Correns  regarding  the  development  of 
protonema-tnits  under  feeble  illumination. 
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The  pro-embryo  in  Andreaea.  The  remarkable  behaviour  of  Andreaea^ 
stands  in  intimate  relationship  to  its  locality,  as  I  have  before  now  pointed 
out.  In  the  germination  of  this  plant  a  cell-thread  does  not  arise,  but  a  cell- 
body  like  that  of  many  Hepaticae,  and  this  is  probably  a  protection  against 
drought.  One  to  three  peripherally-placed  cells  of  this  cell-mass  grow  out 
into  threads  in  which  both  transverse  and  oblique  walls  appear,  and  also 
longitudinal  walls.  Where  the  protonema  lies  upon  a  stone  it  broadens  out 
into  a  much  lobed  and  branched  plate  of  tissue,  which  evidently  forms  a  very 
satisfactory  anchoring-organ  for  this  exclusively  lithophilous  moss.  Another 
form  which  is  met  with  in  the  pro-embryo  of  Andreaea  is  that  of  the  tree- 
pro-embryo.  It  is  a  roundish,  radially  branched,  orthotropous  structure 
which  grows  isolated  occasionally,  but  mostly  associated  with  others.     Its 

outer  surface  is  covered  with 
a  thick  cuticle,  evidently  a 
protection  against  drought  in 
its  station.  Leaf-like  struc- 
tures, like  the  organs  of  as- 
similation of  the  pro-embryo 
of  Tetraphis,  are  found  also  in 
Andreaea,  which  belongs  to 
the  most  highly  developed  of 
the  Musci.  The  dependence 
of  its  configuration  upon  ex- 
ternal factors  requires  inves- 
tigation. 

The  pro  -  embryo  in 
Sphagnum.  The  formation 
of  the  pro-embryo  in  Sphag- 
num is  well  known,  but  was 
commonly  described  incorrectly  until  recent  times.  Hofmeister^  was  the 
first  who  found  that  there  is  developed  here  a  frilled  surface  some- 
what like  that  found  in  Anthoceros  instead  of  a  branched  filamentous 
pro-embryo.  Schimper  ^  believed  that  he  had  found  that  when  the  spores 
germinated  in  water  the  pro-embryo  was  thread-like.  In  i88a  I  threw 
out  the  suggestion,  and  in  1889  I  proved*,  although  later  authors  have 
entirely  overlooked  this,  that  Schimper's  statement  rested  upon  an  error. 


Fig.  102 
Bx^  exosporium. 


A^  Sphagnum  acatifoliuin.     Protonema  five  weeks 
old ;  Rk^  rhizoid.    /r,  Spnafrnam  caspidatum.    Young^er  protonema ; 


^  Berggren,  Stndier  ofver  mossomas  byggnad:  I.  Andreaeaceae,  Lund,  1868;  Kiihn,  Stndien  zur 
Entivicklangsgeschichte  der  Andreaeaceen,in  Schenk  und  Lurssen,  Mittheilangen  aus  dem  Gesammt- 
gebiete  der  Botanik,  i  (i874>, 

'  Hofmeister,  Zur  Morphologic  der  Moose,  in  Berichte  der  sachsischen  Gesellschafl  der  Wissen- 
schaften,  August  1854. 

'  Schimper,  Histoire  naturelle  des  Sphaignes,  in  M^moires  pr^sentes  par  divers  savants  4 
TAcad^mie  des  Sciences,  xv  (1858). 

^  Goebel,  Uber  die  Jugendzustande  der  Pflanzen,  in  Flora,  Ixxii  (1889),  p.  1 1. 
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It  is  of  course  possible,  by  feeble  illumination  and  other  external  factors, 
to  hinder  the  formation  of  the  flat  surface,  but  in  the  normal  relation- 
ships this  arises  in  germination  in  water  just  as  it  does  upon  the  land.  It 
has  further  been  shown  that  the  flat  pro-embryo  is  nothing  but  the  broadened 
cell-thread  ;  in  germination  a  chief  axis  is  first  of  all  developed,  and  this 
soon  passes  over  into  a  cell-surface  in  which  the  arrangement  of  the  cells 
is  varied.  In  weak  pro-embryos  one  finds  not  infrequently  a  two-sided 
apical  cell ;  in  pro-embryos  which  are  more  strongly  nourished  most  of  the 
marginal  cells  show  differences  in  growth  which  here  are  evidently  quite 
subsidiary.  In  the  case  represented  in  Fig.  102,  A,  the  formation  of  the 
surface  takes  place  in  the  second  cell,  in  Fig.  102,  B,  it  appears  in  the  third 
cell  of  the  germ-thread  ;  rhizoids  in  the  form  of  filiform  branchings  segmented 
by  oblique  walls  arise  from  both  the  short  germ-thread  and  the  cell-surface. 
The  fact  that  the  flat  pro-embryo  is  derived  from  a  filiform  one  is  also 
shown  by  this,  that  the  rhizoids  are  able  to  pass  into  cell-surfaces  at 
their  end.  What  are  the  external  factors  which  cause  this  are  unknown. 
Light  is  probably  favourable  to  it,  as  perhaps  also  is  an  arrest  in  the  growth 
of  the  chief  cell-surface  ^.  It  must  suffice  for  us  that  these  facts  show  that 
the  pro-embryos  of  all  the  Musci  can  be  referred  back  to  the  filamentous 
form.  Sphagnum  has  this  further  interest,  that  occasionally  pro-embryos  are 
met  with  which  resemble  the  assimilation-organs  of  the  pro-embryo  of 
Diphyscium. 

I  have  observed  remarkable  relationships  in  Eucamptodon  Hampeanum 
and  Dicnemon  semicryptum  ^,  two  allied  genera  of  which  the  development 
of  the  spores  differs  so  much  from  that  of  the  other  Musci  that  Montagne  ^ 
believed  that  there  were  no  spores  in  the  sporogonium  of  Eucamptodon  but 
only  gemmae  like  those  of  Marchantia. 

Eucamptodon  Hampeanum.  If  one  examines  an  as  yet  unopened 
sporogonium  of  Eucamptodon  one  finds  that  the  *  spores'  are  not  simple 
cells,  but  pluricellular  bodies  of  a  flat  form  and  somewhat  elongated 
irregular  outline.  A  better  idea  of  them  can  be  obtained  from  Fig.  103 
than  from  a  description.  Many  are  cell-surfaces,  in  others  divisions  have 
taken  place  parallel  with  or  obliquely  to  the  surface ;  I  have  seldom  found 
more  than  two  cell-layers  in  any  one  body. 

Dionemon  semicryptum  has  much  larger  cell-masses  with  a  roundish 
outline  within  the  sporogonium.  The  'spores'  from  an  as  yet  unopened 
sporogonium  are  easily  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  therefore  are  giant  as 


1  I  cannot  here  discuss  the  phenomena  of  regeneration  in  the  pro-embryo  of  Sphagnum,  or  other 
subsidiary  points. 

'  I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Carl  Miiller-Halle  for  specimens  of  these  two  mosses. 

'  Montagne,  Plantes  ezotiqnes  nonvelles,  in  Annales  des  sciences  naturelles,  iv  (1845),  p.  lao. 
Montagne  examined  Eucamptodon  perichaetialis,  Montag.^  and  when  he  says  '  one  cannot  r^ard 
these  organs  as  true  spores'  he  refers  to  the  spores  which  germinated  in  the  sporogonium. 
Montague's  species  grows  in  Chili,  probably  in  a  moist  climate. 
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compared  with  the  spores  of  other  Musct.  They  are  green  pluricellular 
bodies  flattened  upon  one  side  whilst  the  other  is  somewhat  flatly  trigo- 
nous (Fig.  103,  I).  Here  then,  as  in  Pellia  and  F^atella  amongst  the 
Hepaticae,  the  germination  of  the  spore  has  taken  place  within  the  sporo- 
gonium,  but  the  pro-embryo  found  in  Dicnemon  semicryptum  is  composed 
of  many  more  cells  than  is  the  pro-embryo  in  the  Hepaticae  mentioned,  and 
has  not  the  entirely  flattened  form  it  possesses  in  them.  The  small  brown 
spheres  which  are  visible  at  different  positions  of  the  cell-mass,  are  probably 
the  remains  of  the  str&ngly  stretched  exosporium ;  they  can  also  be  seen  on 
the  outside  of  the  spores  of  Eucamptodon.    A  number  of  cell-walls,  which 


Gcnoiuted  q»ra  taken  frxm  qtorogonla  «' 


Cvl  HuieT-H*llc.    II-V, 

by  their  colouring  appear  specially  prominent,  are  the  first  to  arise.  How 
further  development  proceeds  I  do  not  know,  as  I  had  only  dead  material 
to  examine.  It  is  most  probable  that  out  of  the  germinated  spores  a  fila- 
mentous protonema  is  formed,  just  as  it  is  out  of  the  gemmae  of  Tetraphis. 
The  habitat  of  this  moss  on  the  south  side  of  the  South  Island  of  New 
Zealand  confirms  me  in  the  view  I  put  forward  long  ago,  that  its  peculiar 
vivipary  is  the  result  of  its  living  in  a  moist  locality.  The  appearance  of 
this  peculiar  method  of  germination  amongst  the  Musci,  whose  spores  other- 
wise only  form  a  filamentous  protonema,  speaks  again  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  view  that  other  variations  also  in  the  form  of  the  pro-embryo,  are  only 
later  chaises  of  the  primitive  filamentous  protonema. 
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2.     GEMMAE  (BROOD-BUDS)    ON  THE  PRO-EMBRYO, 
The  pro-embryos  of  many  Musci  possess  propagative  organs  which  are 

known    as  gemmae  (brood-buds).      Here  we  can   only  show  some  of  the 

manifold  ways  in  which  these  may  arise. 

The  simplest  case  is  that  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  pro-embryo  into 

simple  cells  under  the  stress  of  unfavourable  conditions. 


Fnnaria  hygrometarioa.  We  find  this  ^  in  Funaria  hygrometrica  (Fig. 
104)  and  in  Bryum  pseudo-triquetnim  (7).  Separation-cells  which  have 
colourless  contents  and  whose  walls  swell  up  are  formed  by  intercalary 
divisions.     The  remaining  portions  of  the  pro-embryo  which  contain  chloro- 


'  Goebel,  Uber  die  JagcDdrarmeD  von  Pflinzen  und  deien  kiinstliche  WiedeiiierToiiufung,  in 
StzDCgBberichte  der  bayeriscbcD  Akndemie,  1896. 
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phyll  may  then  grow  out  into  new  protonema.  This  division  of  the  proto- 
nema  into  single  cells,  or  it  may  be  into  cell-masses,  is  the  most  primitive 
method  of  the  formation  of  gemmae,  and  it  happens  especially  when  the 
external  conditions  for  vegetative  growth  are  unfavourable. 

Sobist06t«ga.  In  Schistostega  ^  the  end  of  the  filament,  composed  of 
a  row  of  cells,  separates  off  in  quite  the  same  way  by  a  separation-cell,  but 
there  is  evidently  here  a  little  more  specialization  of  the  gemma  as  such. 

Eldiemeropsis.  The  formation  of  an  anchor  at  the  base  of  the  gemma 
of  Ephemeropsis  is  remarkable  ^ ;  the  gemma  after  its  separation  can  fix 


IQ'  lOf.     BubaDiniii  indasiatiir      i.  proton cmft^hrcad  beaHn 
3.  more  bi>-hL7  nd|^i£cd 


thrEUl  with  Iwo  male  plinU,  am  ancn  imm  in  fronC.  IIif  other  froia  brhind.    i,  jroao^  male  plant'  oa  a  tmo- 
iaRTamomic  longitndinal  •ection  of  a  male  planl.     5.  "i  cellgroaping  in  jtonng.reaTCC 


itself  firmly,  by  means  of  the  projecting  arm  of  its  anchor,  to  the  surface  of 
the  leaf  if  this  should  offer  a  slightly  rough  surface. 

The  gemmae  of  the  protonema  of  many  other  Musci  are  cell-bodies 
which  are  adapted  to  a  period  of  rest  and  possess  thickened,  often  brown, 
outer  walls.  To  describe  these  structures  here  would  carry  me  too  far.  tn 
many  cases,  although  not  in  all,  they  are  arrested  stages  of  buds  of  moss- 
plants.     Investigation  is  required  to  show  whether  they  do  not  play  fre- 

'  Noll,  tlbei  du  Lenchcen  der  Schizostega  oitntuidacci,  in  Arbelten  a.us  dem  botuiischen  iDStitot 
in  WUnburg,  iii  (1887),  p.  477. 

*  See  Goebel,  Morphologisctie  und  biologische  Stadien :  I.  (Jbei  epiphytische  Faroe  UQd  MuscJoMH, 
ia  Annalcs  du  Jardin  boUniquo  de  Bnitentorg,  vii  (18SS). 
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quently  the  part  of  reservoirs  of  reserve-food  for  the  protonema,  in  which 
case  all  these  gemmae  would  not  exhibit  further  development  ^. 

3.     SIGNIFICANCE   OF  THE  PROTONEMA, 

In  the  life  of  the  moss-plant  the  formation  of  the  protonema  has  a 
double  significance  :  on  the  one  hand  it  secures  that  a  large  number  of  moss- 
plants  may  proceed  from  one  spore,  and  on  the  other  it  secures  a  vegetation 
under  conditions  which  would  not  allow  of  the  development  of  the  leafy 
moss-plant  *.  The  relationship  of  the  protonema  to  the  moss-plant  is,  as  in 
the  Hepaticae,  of  a  varying  character.  In  most  cases  it  is  a  juvenile  stage 
rapidly  passed  through,  whilst  in  others  it  is  the  special  vegetative  body,  and 
the  *  leafy '  plant  is  nothing  more  than  the  bearer  of  sexual  organs. 

Buxbatimia.  Buxbaumia,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Musci  in 
other  respects  ^,  shows  an  extreme  in  this  direction.  The  male  plants  are 
extremely  simple,  about  the  simplest  moss-plants  we  know  (Fig.  105).  At 
the  end  of  a  branch  of  the  protonema  there  is  found  a  long-stalked  anthe- 
ridium^  which  is  surrounded  by  a  chlorophyllous  envelope  shaped  like  a 
mussel-shell.  This  envelope  is  the  only  *  leaf  of  the  plant.  These  extremely 
small  male  plants,  which  cannot  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  have  usually  no 
rhizoids,  although  these  may  appear  occasionally  upon  the  envelope 
(Fig.  105,  I,  H),  and  the  plants  obtain  their  food  therefore  from  tite  green 
protonema.  There  is  no  formation  of  a  proper  stem  here,  that  is  replaced 
by  a  very  slightly  changed  branch  of  the  protonema.  The  female  plant  has 
a  slightly  higher  organization  than  the  male,  consisting  as  it  does  of  a  cell- 
body  which  forms  a  little  stem  at  the  apex  of  which  lies  an  archegonium. 
A  number  of  leaves,  which  contain  no  chlorophyll,  invest  the  archegonium  as 
an  envelope.  We  can  understand  that  the  female  plant  is  more  differentiated 
because  it  has  to  provide  for  the  sporogonium  which  appears  later,  and  like 
diflferences  between  the  supporters  of  the  male  and  the  female  sexual  organs 
will  be  noticed  afterwards  in  the  case  of  the  fern-prothalli  also.  The  question 
then  arises,  Is  this  simple  construction  of  the  plant  in  Buxbaumia  a  primitive 
one,  or  is  it  a  reduced  one  ?  In  considering  this  question  inquiry  must  first 
of  all  be  directed  to  the  point,  Are  there  yet  other  characters  in  Buxbaumia 
which  can  be  called  primitive?  There  are.  In  the  first  place,  the  leaves  of 
the  plants  of  Buxbaumia  have  a  different  arrangement  of  cells  from  that  of 
all  known  Musci,  with  the  exception  of  species  of  Andreaea.  The  leaves  of 
other  Musci  develop  by  means  of  a  two-sided  apical  cell  (Fig.  106),  whereas 
Buxbaumia  has  no  apical  cell  to  the  leaves  but  only  a  cell-grouping  more 
or  less  resembling  that  of  the  leaves  of  the  Hepaticae  (Fig.  105,  5,  6)*. 


^  See  what  is  said  on  p.  316  about  the  tubers  in  the  Filicineae.  '  See  Part  I,  p.  207. 

'  Goebel,  Archegoniatenstudien :  I.  Die  einfachste  Form  der  Moose,  in  Flora,  Ixxvi  (Erganzungs- 
band  znm  Jahrgang  1892),  p.  9a. 
*  That  acute  observer  Robert  Brown  so  long  ago  as  181 9,  said :  '  I  have  lately  ascertained,  however, 
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Another  primitive  character  of  the  leaves  is  their  production  of  many 
rhizoids,  which  occurs  but  rarely  elsewhere  in  moss-leaves.  Further,  the  build 
of  the  sporogonium,  especially  the  device  for  the  throwing  off  of  the  lid, 
shows  a  primitive  structure.  In  support  of  the  view  that  we  have  in 
Buxbaumia  a  reduced  form  it  might  be  advanced  that  the  plant  is  a  sapro- 
phjrte,  and  in  saprophytes  and  parasites  elsewhere  reductions  commonly 
occur.  That  Buxbaumia  leads  a  saprophytic  life  is  concluded  from  the 
localities — rotting  wood,  soil  of  woods  rich  in  humus — in  which  it  occurs, 
as  well  as  from  the  absence  of  chlorophyll  in  its  leaves.  It  is  possible  that 
saprophytism  does  occur  here,  yet  in  other  Musci  which  live  on  the  dead 
bodies  of  animals,  their  saprophytism  has  not  brought  about  reduction.    But 


"(i 


saprophytic  life  has  not  been  proved  for  Buxbaumia,  and  its  protonema  in 
the  parts  exposed  to  light,  as  well  as  its  sporogonium,  contain  chlorophylP. 
If  Buxbaumia  is  a  saprophyte  this  habit  would  account  at  any  rate  for  the 


that  Bnxbuimia  aphylla  is  >Iwa;re  fnioisbed  with  perfect  loves,  which  more  nearly  reielDble,  botb  JD 
texlDre  and  dlTiiioD,  those  of  a  Jtmgennannia  than  of  any  species  of  moss  properlj  so-called . . . " ; 
tee  Miscellaneous  Botanical  WoHcs  of  Robert  Brown,  London,  1SG7,  II,  p.  351. 

'  Tbis  cilei-.ds  to  Splachauio  also.  I  towed  ipoTet  of  several  tpedes  of  Splacbnom  (S.  sphae- 
ricum,  S.  mbnim,  S.  luteam)  npon  fredl  cow.dnng  and  obtained  qnite  noimal  gteen  protonemata, 
upon  which  arose  subscqacntly  partially  formed  spoiogonia.  That  the  species  of  Splschnum  which 
grow  npon  dnng  taice  organic  sabstancet  from  their  nbitralnm  is  probible,  as  it  is  in  the  esse  of  the 
speciesofTetraplodon.— T.Wormskjoldi  upon  the  dead  bodies  of  ICRimtngs,  see  Bryhn,  BeobBchtnagen 
uberdas  Ansttrenen  der  Sporen  bei  den  Splachnaceen,  in  Biologitches  Centralblatt,  1897,  p.  48;  T. 
angnstalns  npon  dead  mice  and  excrement.  Saprophytism  can  never  lie  proved,  however,  on  pnrely 
merphehgical  grounds  (the  behaviour  of  the  rhizoids),  and  up  till  now  we  know  of  no  moss  (if  we 
except  liuxbaumia)  which  has  experienced  redaction  in  C0QSei|Ucnce  of  saprophytic  life.reUtiODshlps. 
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absence  of  chlorophyll  from  the  leaves  and  their  small  number,  but  would  not 
explain  its  other  relationships.  1  have  therefore  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that — if  one  rests  mainly  upon  phyletic  hypotheses — Buxbaumta  is  a  form 
which  has  stood  still  in  a  stage  which  other  Musci  have  passed,  and  that 
it  has  a  primitive  character.  We  might  imagine  such  a  form  to  arise  from 
a  filamentous  Alga  in  which  the  branches  bearing  sexual  organs  have 
developed  somewhat  differently  from  the  v^etative  branches,  especially  in 
the  direction  of  providing  envelopes  for  the  sexual  organs.  If  the  formation 
of  the  sexual  organs  is  postponed  to  a  later  stage  and  the  envelopes  became 
purely  vegetative,  a  leafy  moss-stem  would  then  arise. 

Phasoaoeae.     Only  a  little  more  developed  than  in  Buxbaumia  are  the 
plants  of  some  small  Phascaceae.  In  them  the  protonema  perennatcs  and  the 


DdDL-thrFAd  with  two  yaunfr  pUntfL  Three  HDtlioidi* 
mnTiaUeiD  tbeplMni  Id  the  IeA.  aad  OBe  irdiCEoniiim 
It  the  plant  lo  Ihc  richl.    The  firW  leaf  of  tbe  female  Pig.  108,     Schi»toit«s«  oeninndneea.      Social 


moss-plants  are  mere  supporters  of  the  sexual  organs.  They  always  exist, 
however,  from  the  first  as  cell-bodies  constructed  out  of  the  three-sided 
pyramidal  apical  cell  which  is  almost  universal  in  Musci,  and  the  segments 
of  which  are  devoted  to  the  formation  of  leaves.  In  the  simplest  Musci  the 
leaves  consist  of  but  one  cell-layer,  and  they  can  aa  as  organs  of  assimila- 
tion because  they  contain  chlorophyll,  but  as  a  fact  they  are  at  first  used  only 
as  envelopes  to  the  sexual  oi^ans.  In  this  relation  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  the  first  '  leaf  of  Ephemerum  serratum  (Fig.  107)  is  sometimes 
a  simple  protonema-thread,  so  that  the  primordium  of  a  moss-bud  up  to  a 
certain  stage  of  development  can  be  caused  to  grow  out  into  protonema'. 

'  Goebel,  tfber  Jugmdfonnen  yon  Pfl«nien  und  deren  kiuiftliche  Wiederher»omifnng,  \a  Siciongs- 
berichte  der  bayeiiKlieD  Aktuiemie,  1S96. 
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SohistOBtega.  The  next  st^ge  is  one  where  the  stem  passes  on  to  the 
formation  of  the  sexual  organs  at  a  later  time  than  in  the  case  of  Ephe- 
merum.  It  still,  however,  has  a  simple  conformation  as  it  remains  un- 
branched.  We  see  this  in  Schistostega.  The  several  foliage-shoots  of  this 
plant  have  limited  growth,  and,  according  to  the  hypothesis  above  stated,  were 
originally  all  supporters  of  the  sexual  organs,  whilst  now  only  a  relatively 
small  number  of  them  are  of  this  nature ;  the  others  remain  vegetative.  All 
are  alike  incapable  of  branching  *.  New  shoots  arise  out  of  protonema- 
threads  which  are  formed  at  the  base  of  the  old  shoots.  These  protonemata 
remain  very  short,  and  each  at  its  apex  passes  at  once  into  the  formation  of 
a  moss-bud  (Fig.  108),  evidently  because  assimilated  material  flows  into 
them  from  the  old  shoot.  They  issue  from  the  leafless  under-region  of 
these  old  shoots,  and  in  this  way  arises  the  social  growth  of  the  stems.  If 
we  suppose  the  protonema-threads  which  will  grow  out  into  shoots  to  be 
still  more  shortened,  the  resemblance  to  an  actual  branching  would  be  even 
more  conspicuous. 

FissidenB  bryoides.  An  interesting  transition  in  this  respect  is  found  in 
the  male  branches  of  Fissidens  bryoides  ^  This  moss  retains  in  its  branching 
a  primitive  character — the  chief  shoot  ends  with  the  formation  of  archegonia. 
In  the  axils  of  the  leaves  numerous  bud-like  groups  of  antheridia  are  found, 
and  in  the  position  occupied  by  these  in  the  lower  region  a  protonema-thread 
appears.  The  cell  which  becomes  a  male  branch  projects  outwards  beyond 
the  surface  of  the  shoot,  as  if  it  were  about  to  grow  into  a  protonema- 
thread,  but  then,  without  forming  a  protonema-thread^  it  passes  at  once  into 
the  formation  of  an  apical  cell  of  a  shoot. 

The  case  of  Fissidens  bryoides  brings  us  evidently  very  near  to  that  of 
Schistostega,  and  only  one  step  further  is  necessary  for  the  complete  sup- 
pression of  the  protonema  in  the  origination  of  the  shoot.  At  all  events  we 
could  establish  a  series  from  Buxbaumia  up  to  the  ordinary  type  of  the 
Musci,  and  we  have  seen  analogies  in  the  Hepaticae.  Whether  it  is  really 
an  ascending  series,  or  perhaps  a  descending  series,  and  whether  what  we 
have  regarded  as  primitive  forms  are  not  really  reductions,  is  not  at  first  to 
be  determined,  and  it  is  therefore  superfluous  to  dispute  about  it.  The  chief 
point  is  to  establish  stich  series  as  will  bring  different  forms  into  relationship 
one  with  another. 


'  Contrary  statements  which  a])pear  in  the  Bryologia  europaea  are  based  upon  incorrect  obser- 
vation. I  have  not  found  a  single  branched  individual  amongst  hundreds  of  plants  of  Schistostega 
which  I  have  cultivated  and  examined.  Leitgeb  also  never  found  a  branched  plant ;  see  Leitgeb,  Das 
Wachstum  von  Schistostega,  in  Mittheilungen  des  naturwissenschaftlichen  Vereines  fur  Steiermark, 
1874,  p.  I. 

'  See  Leitgeb,  Zur  Kenntniss  des  Wachstnms  von  Fissidens,  in  Sitzungsberichte  der  Mlener 
Akademie,  Ixix,  1  (1874). 
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CONFIGURATION  OF   THE  MOSS-PLANT 

The  disposition  of  the  cells,  the  formation  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
branching  of  the  *  typical '  moss-stem,  are  described  in  the  textbooks,  and 
nothing  new  has  been  brought  forward  within  the  last  twenty  years.  It  will 
suffice  therefore  for  me  to  mention  here  the  chief  points.     These  are  : — 

I.  In  all  moss-stems  which  have  been  examined  an  apical-cell  has  been  found, 
and  a  leaf  arises  from  each  segment  of  this.  The  apical  cell  is  usually  a  three- 
sided  pyramid  (Fig.  109).     In  Fissidens,  Phyllogonium,  and  perhaps  also  in  other 


Fig.  109.    Thnidittm  abietinaiQ.    Shoot-apex  of  a  bud  Fig.  no.    Andreaea  rnpestris.  Yonngf  leaf.  There 

en  in  transrerK  section.    After  Kienits-Gerloff.  is  no  two-sided  apical  cell.    Highly  magnified. 

Musci  with  distichous  leaves  it  is  two-sided.    This  is  a  derived  condition,  as 
Fissidens  clearly  shows. 

2.  The  phyllotaxy  is  determined  by  the  segmentation  of  the  apical  cell.  Schwen- 
dener's  mechanical  hypothesis  of  position  of  leaves  finds  therefore  no  support  in  the 
Musci.  Where  the  phyllotaxy  deviates  from  one-third  there  is  an  *  encroachment 
of  the  segment-wall  in  the  anodic  direction '  (Fig.  109),  as  Hofmeister  proved,  and 
there  is  therefore  an  appearance  of  a  torsion  of  the  stem. 

3.  Branching  is  not  axillary.  Each  lateral  twig  shoots  out  below  the  leaf  with 
which  it  shares  origin  from  a  common  segment-cell. 

4.  The  arrangement  of  the  cells  in  the  leaves  is  characteristic.  The  leaf  grows 
chiefly  by  a  two-sided  apical  cell  (see  Part  I,  Fig.  26,  to  the  right)  in  the  great 
majority  of  the  cases  that  have  been  investigated.  We  have  seen  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  Buxbaumia.  In  other  genera  which  have  primitive  characters  like  Andreaea 
there  are  also  deviations  from  the  ordinary  arrangement  ^.     There  are  leaves  which 


^  Berggren,  Studier  ofrer  mdssoroas  byggnad  :  I.  Andreaeaceaep  Lund,  1868;  Kiihn,  Studien  znr 
Entwickltmgsgeschichte  der  Andreaeaceen,  in  Schenk  und  Liirssen,  Mittheilangen  aas  dem  Gesammt- 
gebieU  der  Botanik,  i  (1874). 
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have  the  ordinary  arrangement,  and  there  are  leaves  which  show  at  first  a  two-sided 
apical  cell,  and  then  pass  over  into  a  condition  of  simple  anticlinal  and  periclinal 
segmentation,  as  in  A.  petrophila ;  finally,  in  A.  rupestris  this  latter  arrangement  is 
present  from  the  first.  Fig.  no  illustrates  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  in  a  young 
leaf  of  Andreaea  rupestris.  The  earliest  stages  in  the  development  I  have  not 
examined,  and  I  find  no  account  of  them  in  the  authors  quoted,  and  it  is  possible 
that  at  first  an  obliquely  inclined  wall,  which  would  be  the  first  indication  of  the 
formation  of  a  two-sided  apical  cell,  appears,  and  then  the  cross-walls.  I  have  noticed 
this  arrangement  in  the  primary  leaves  of  Schistostega,  which  not  infrequently  con- 
sist of  a  cell-row  like  that  which  has  been  described  above  in  the  case  of  Ephe- 
merum.  At  all  events  in  the  leaves  of  Andreaea  rupestris  we  have  a  construction 
which  resembles  that  of  the  leaf-like  structures  which  appear  also  upon  the  protonema 
of  Andreaea,  and  this  construction  appears  to  me  to  be  more  primitive^  as  it  is 
in  Buxbaumia,  than  that  which  occurs  in  other  Musci.  Diphyscium,  which  is 
nearly  allied  to  Buxbaumia,  shows  in  the  formation  of  its  leaves  the  same  transition 
to  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  the  cells  of  Musci  as  is  observed  in  the  leaves, 
especially  the  broader  ones,  of  Andreaea  *. 

1.     THE   CONFIGURATION  OF  THE  SHOOT 

a.  Radial  Shoots. 

When  we  consider  the  configuration  of  the  shoot  of  the  moss-plant  we 
designate  as  simplest  Musci  those  which  possess  radial  orthotropous  shoots 
with  only  foliage-leaves.  DiflFerent  forms  exhibit  that  division  of  labour 
to  which  reference  in  general  terms  has  already  been  made  ^,  and  especially 
in  the  appearance  of  shoots  with  limited  growth.  The  limitation  of 
growth  in  the  lateral  shoot  is  mainly  the  result  of  correlation^  but  it  also 
occurs  in  chief  shoots,  and  here  I  believe  that  as  in  the  Hepaticae  the  con- 
ditioning cause  is  mainly  the  water-supply.  So  far  as  I  know  the  cushion- 
like Musci  which  grow  out  radially  have  shoots  of  unlimited  growth,  and 
these  die  off  below  as  they  grow  above.  This  is  not  the  case  in  segregate 
forms.  Climacium  dendroides,  for  example,  has,  as  its  specific  name  indi- 
cates, a  tree-like  stem  through  which  its  characteristic  habit  is  acquired,  and 
It  only  forms  twigs  of  limited  growth  at  a  certain  height.  But  these  shoots 
are  capable  of  further  development  if  they  come  to  lie  upon  the  moist  soil. 
The  plagiotropous  lateral  shoots  of  the  radial  shoot  of  Mnium  undulatum 
show  similar  features  ;  if  they  reach  the  soil  they  root  and  grow  as  creeping 
shoots,  and  only  subsequently  when  they  acquire  sufficient  strength  do  they 
rise  as  orthotropous  shoots  and  produce  sexual  organs  ^.     In  support  of  the 


^  An  oscillation  between  the  two  types  of  cell- arrangement,  that  is  to  say  with  or  without  a  two- 
sided  apical  cell,  occurs  also  in  the  'paraphyses*  ending  in  cell-surfaces  that  are  found  in  the 
antheridial  groups  of  different  species  of  Polytrichum.  Paraphyllia  also  exhibit  like  differences,  as 
will  be  shown  on  a  subsequent  page  (see  p.  146}. 

*  See  Part  I,  p.  21. 

'  See  the  description  in  Bryologia  europaea. 
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view  expressed  above  may  be  cited  the  fact  that  the  creeping  chief  axes  of 
Thuidium  and  of  many  other  Hypneae  and  other  Musci  have  unlimited  growth. 
In  radial  Musci  which  attain  large  dimensions  we  find  frequently  in  the 
leaves  of  the  epigeous  shoots  the  same  division  of  labour  that  is  obsei*ved 
in  many  Spermophyta,  namely,  the  shoot  is  beset  in  its  lower  part  with 
scale-leaves,  which  are  protective  organs  merely  and  are  not  organs  of  assimi- 
lation or  function  as  such  only  in  a  slight  degree.     The  shoot  of  a  bamboo, 

for  example  Dendrocalamus  gigan- 
teus,  which  reaches  giant-dimensions, 
produces  at  first  scale-leaves  alone, 
and  these  protect  the  bud  of  the 
stem  ;  only  when  the  shoot  comes 
above  the  ground  are  assimilating 
lateral  shoots  produced.  If  we  com- 
pare with  such  a  shoot  the  repre- 
sentation in  Fig.  1 1 1  of  Bryum  gi- 
ganteum   we  shall   see   the   same 


Fig.  III.     Bnnun  ri^nteiun.    Showing  the  habit 
the  plant.    I4atnral  sue. 


of  the  plant 


Pig.  113.  I  and  a,  Hedwigia  ciliata.  i,  portion 
of  a  leaf  in  transverse  section,  a,  portion  of  a  leaf- 
snrface,  the  protuberances  shaded.  3,  Pterobrvella 
long^ifrons.  Bud-scale  in  transverse  section.  Maj^. 
oified. 


features.  The  shoot  of  Pterobryella  longifrons  is  clothed  at  first  with  scale- 
leaveswhich  contain  no  chlorophyll  and  glisten  like  silver.  They  are  composed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  basal  portion,  of  elongated  sclerenchy ma-like  fibre- 
cells  with  membranes  so  thickened  that  the  lumen  almost  disappears  (Fig.i  la, 
3),  a  remarkable  deviation  from  the  soft  structure  which  is  characteristic  of 
most  leaves  of  Musci.  These  scale-leaves  fall  off  at  a  later  period  and  the  shoot 
produces  in  its  upper  part  branches  with  foliage-leaves  which  are  plagio- 
tropous  and  distichously  branched,  and  the  whole  resembles  closely  the  leaf 
of  a  fern  with  a  thick  stalk.  The  production  of  scale-leaves  in  this  plant  is 
connected  with  the  struggle  in  which  it  engages  with  its  fellows  to  raise  itself 
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above  the  substratum.  In  other  cases  scale-leaves  are  produced  upon  shoots 
creeping  in  the  substratum,  and  then  it  is  the  want  of  light  which  conditions 
their  appearance,  and  they  are  arrested  states  of  the  primordia  of  foliage- 
leaves,  as  I  have  previously  pointed  out  is  the  case  in  Mnium  undulatum  ^. 
These  scale-leaves  here  remain  stationary  at  a  somewhat  late  period  of 
development  after  the  inception  of  the  midrib,  and  their  cells  remain  small 
and  like  one  another,  whilst  a  division  of  labour  subsequently  appears  in  the 
foliage-leaf  between  the  marginal  cells  and  those  further  in ;  but  in  Ptero- 
bryella,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  a  ijiore  far-reaching  transformation  which 
is  dependent  upon  the  fact  that  the  scale-leaves  appear  in  it  upon  epigeous 
shoots.  True  leafless  shoots  of  Musci  are  unknown  to  me,  although  they 
have  been  described  in  systematic  works  as  occurring,  for  example  in  the 
stolons  of  Climacium  dendroides,  but  these  have  scale-leaves  which  act  as 
a  protection  to  the  bud  of  the  stem.  There  would  be  no  object  in  discussing 
the  transitions  between  scale-leaves  and  foliage-leaves.  The  genetic  relation- 
ship between  the  two  naturally  leads  to  the  occurrence  of  transition-forms. 

All  the  moss-shoots  which  bear  scale-leaves  produce  foliage-leaves  if 
they  reach  the  light.  We  know  of  no  forms  which  persist,  as  in  many 
Hepaticae,  as  rhizome-shoots.  Fontinalis,  the  water-moss,  preferring  to  live 
in  rapidly  flowing  water,  shows  some  interesting  features.  The  base  of  the 
shoot  is  fastened  by  numerous  rhizoids  to  the  substratum.  Its  upper  part 
floats.  The  leaves  on  the  lower  part  are  rudimentary.  If,  however,  Fonti- 
nalis be  cultivated  in  still  water  in  the  laboratory  there  are  formed,  especially 
in  spring,  many  curved  young  shoots  which  are  clad  with  small  tufts  of 
rhizoids  and  rudimentary  leaves — an  indication  that  adaptation  to  habitat 
has  here  become  hereditary. 

Iieaves  on  radial  shoots.  The  configuration  of  the  leaves  of  the  radial 
stems  of  Musci  is  wonderfully  uniform,  and  their  adaptation  to  external 
conditions  is  expressed  more  in  the  anatomical  structure  than  in  the  external 
form.  Upon  this  more  will  be  said  hereafter  ^.  Here  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  all  the  leaves  of  Musci  are  simple  and  unbranched,  and  are  originally 
simple  cell-plates.  In  the  smallest  Musci  they  remain  in  this  condition,  for 
example,  in  Ephemerum,  Nanomitrium,  and  elsewhere  But  in  others  the 
primary  leaves  only  are  so  simple,  the  later  ones  have  a  midrib  which  is 
a  subseque7itly  formed  thickening  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  leaf  produced 
by  cell-divisions  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  original  one-layered 
primordium.  The  leaves  of  some  Musci  have  more  than  one  nerve.  The 
highest  degree  of  diflerentiation  is  that  possessed,  for  example,  by  the  leaves 
of  Polytrichum,  in  which  one  can  recognize  a  lamina  and  a  vagina. 

Notwithstanding  their  simple  relationships  of  configuration  the  leaves  of 


^  Goebel,  Beitrage  zur  Morphologie  und  Phytiologie  des  Blattes^  in  Botanische  Zeitnng,  xxxviii 
(1880),  p.  787.  *  Sec  p.  143. 
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different  forms  frequently  show  differences,  but  we  do  not  know  in  most 
cases  whether  these  are  connected  with  the  conditions  of  life  or  not.  One  is 
inclined,  for  example,  to  consider  that  the  form  of  the  keel-shaped  leaves 
of  Fontinalis  antipyretica,  which  grows  in  rapidly  flowing  water,  has  some 
connexion  with  facilitating  the  gliding  off  of  the  water.  But  it  is  unknown 
whether,  and  in  what  manner,  the  direction  to  one  side  of  the  apices  of  the 
curved  sickle-like  leaves  of  many  species  is  connected  with  the  life-conditions. 
Wichura^  has  pointed  out  that  in  Hypnum  uncinatum,  H.  aduncum,  H.  re- 
volvens,  H.  cupressiforme,  and  others,  the  leaf-apices  are  turned  towards 
the  shaded  side,  whilst  in  the  Dicranaceae,  for  example  D.  scoparium  and 
D.  undulatum,  they  are  turned  towards  the 
light,  and  therefore  a  kind  of  secondary 
dorsiventrality  comes  to  pass  here  as  lighted 
and  shaded  sides  are  differently  constructed. 
One  might  believe  that  the  retention  of 
water-drops  was  favoured  by  this,  but  then 
we  find  the  same  appearances  in  aquatic 
Musci  like  Dichelyma  falcatum  and  others. 
We  must  therefore  regard  the  question  of 
the  utilitarian  side  of  these  configurations  as 
one  that  is  open,  and  it  has  not  yet  received 
sufficient  attention  *.  There  are  some  phe- 
nomena of  adaptation  in  the  configuration 
of  the  leaves  which  stand  in  relation  to  the 
uptake  of  water,  and  these  will  be  noticed 
presently ;  here  I  wish  to  note  the  occur- 
rence of  *  hypsophylls '  ^. 

Hypsophylls.  These  are  present  as 
the  envelopes  of  sexual  organs,  and  they 
diverge  as  do  the  perichaetial  leaves  of 
the  Hepaticae,  from  the  ordinary  form  of 
foliage-leaves,  especially  where  the  foliage- 
leaves  exhibit  definite  adaptations  to  outer 
factors,  because  then  these  adaptations  are  absent  or  are  reduced  in  the 
hypsophylls.  Thus  the  leaves  of  the  envelope  about  the  antheridia  of 
Fissidens  bryoides  want  the  characteristic  wing  of  the  foliage-leaf;  in  other 
species  the  wing  is  present  in  a  reduced  condition. 

In  Polytrichum  the  leaves  which   envelop  the  groups  of  antheridia 
arrive  at  their  condition  in  quite  the  same  manner  as  the  hypsophylls  in 


PlO.  113.  Diphyaciam  folioram.  Leaf  on 
the  left  a  foliage*leaf.  Two  leaves  to  its  right 
are  from  a  female  shoot ;  the  middle  one  from 
lower  down  the  shoot  than  the  envelope-leaf 
on  the  right,  and  it  forma  a  transition  from  the 
foliage-leaf  to  the  envelope-leaf.  Magnified  ao. 


'  Wichnra,  Beitrage  zar  Phydologie  der  Laubmoose,  in  Pringsheim's  Jahrbiicher,  ii  (i860),  p.  194. 

*  We  may  say  the  same  of  the  analogous  cases,  for  instance  that  of  Mastigobrymn,  amongst  the 
Hepaticae.  Why  should  the  leaves  by  their  curvature  (which  in  Mastigobryum  is  always  towards 
the  under  side  of  the  shoot)  assume  a  Idnd  of  profile-position  ?  '  See  p.  389. 
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many  Spermophyta.  The  sheath  of  the  leaf  enlarges,  whilst  the  lamina  is 
only  slightly  developed,  and  thus  it  forms  a  large  membranous  expansion. 
The  perichaetial  leaves  of  Diphyscium  are  also  markedly  different  from  the 
v^etativc  ones.  The  vegetative  ones  (Fig.  113  to  the  lefi)  are  simple 
tongue-like :  the  leaves  of  the  envelope  around  the  archegoma  are  much 
larger  and  broader,  and  they  end  in  a  long  bristle,  such  as  we  find  in  the 
vegetative  leaves  of  many  xerophilous  Musci,  and  they  have  '  cilia '  on  the 


Fig.  111.  T-f,  Eiioptu  icmotlfbliiu.  /,  plant  wiih  fructification,  shi 
frotkih  <A  the  feoima ;  7\  separation-oeU.  IV,  *  hair '  from  (he  col  Wt 
Dophvllum  fulviuD.  Portion  of  ihoot  to  iliow  habil.  I  mastititi 
VJ,  nBgniGed  ii.  ^ 

margin  in  the  upper  part  (Fig.  113  to  the  right).  These  cilia  are  arrange- 
ments for  the  retention  of  water,  which  has  the  same  function  in  fertilization 
here  as  in  the  Hepaticae.  The  bristles,  as  we  shall  see,  are  essentially  pro- 
tections against  drought. 

Musci  possess   also   bilateral   and   dorsiventral   shoots   besides  radial 
ones,  and,  as  I  have  already  shown ' : — 

'  See  Part  I,  pp.  66  and  lOO. 
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I.  The  bilateral  or  dorsiventral  shoots  proceed  from  radial  ones. 
%.  The  bilateral  or  dorsiventral  shoots  are  an  adaptation,  in  varying 
degree,  to  external  relationships,  especially  to  feeble  illumination. 
It  will  suffice  if  I  here  point  out  a  few  peculiarities. 

b.  Bilateral  Shoots. 

These  are  flattened  upon  two  opposite  sides,  and  frequently  the  position 
of  the  leaves  has  passed  over  from  a  tetrastichous  into  an  apparently  or 
really  distichous  arrangement.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  tetrastichous 
arrangement  is  maintained,  and  only  the  lie  of  the  leaves  is  altered. 
Anisophylly  is  then  not  infrequently  observed,  sometimes  asymmetry  of 
the  leaves.  This  disposition  of  parts  which  in  descriptive  bryological 
works  is  commonly  referred  to  as  a  distichous  arrangement  of  the  leaves, 
gives  to  the  shoots  a  flat  construction  which,  in  the  most  cases,  has  to 
do  with  the  utilization  of  feeble  unilateral  illumination,  and  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  a  sparingly-leaved  shoot  can  much  more  easily  retain 
water  if  its  leaves  take  up  a  pseudo-distichous  lie,  than  if  they  stand  pointing 
in  all  directions  upon  a  radial  shoot.     The  following  are  some  examples : — 

Eriopns  remotifoliasy  C.  Miill.  (Fig.  1 14,  /-  F).  I  collected  this  moss  in 
Java  ^.  It  is  of  interest  because  the  leaves  which  stand  upon  the  upper  side 
of  the  stem,  and  those  which  stand  upon  the  under  side  of  the  stem  are  often 
only  half  as  large  as  the  lateral  ones,  and  there  are  at  the  same  time  differ- 
ences between  the  upper  leaves  and  the  under  leaves.  This  case  in  some 
measure  approaches  that  of  Lycopodiuni  complanatum  ^  although  the 
phyllotaxy  is  different. 

Drepanophyllum  (Fig.  114,  VI).  The  sickle-like  apparently  distichous 
asymmetric  leaves  of  this  genus  are  remarkable.  We  have  before  now  seen 
how  oblique  lie  and  asymmetric  conformation  go  together  in  the  moss-leaves, 
and  in  this  genus  we  have  a  beautiful  example  of  it.  The  under  half  of 
the  leaf,  that  which  is  bent  towards  the  base,  is  very  much  narrower  than 
the  other  ;  the  insertion  of  the  leaf  remains  moreover,  so  far  as  I  have  inves- 
tigated it,  transverse,  but  the  lamina  soon  bends  into  an  oblique  lie.  The 
biological  significance  of  this  asymmetry  is  probably  the  same  as  that  which 
was  suggested  in  the  case  of  Begonia  ^,  and  it  may  have  come  about  in  the 
same  way,  but  at  present  this  is  only  hypothesis. 

Sohifltostega  ^.  It  is  only  necessary  to  recall  here  that  the  bilateral  con- 
struction in  this  genus  is  the  result  of  displacement  of  the  leaves  out  of  the 
radial  position  and  is  found  only  in  the  vegetative  shoots. 

Fissidens.    The  formation  of  the  leaves  in  the  Fissidentaceae  is  remark- 


1  Whether  this  is  really  Miiller's  species  or  a  nearly  allied  one  is  not  determined.  If  it  be  MUller's 
spedes  then  the  figure  of  the  habit  given  by  Dozy  and  Molkenboer,  Bryologia  javonica,  ed.  by  Bosch 
et  Sande  Lacoste,  Lugduni  Batavoram^  1855-70,  tab.  clviii,  is  hardly  saccessful. 

*  See  Part  I,  p.  103.  •  See  Part  I,  p.  1 19. 

*  See  Part  I,  pp.  66  and  335,  and  Figs.  a6  and  1 16. 
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able  and  formerly  was  incorrectly  described.  The  primary  leaves  resemble  in 
configuration  those  of  other  Musci.  This  is  true  of  the  subsequent  leaves 
also  in  the  first  developmental  stages ;  but  soon  there  is  formed  upon  the 
under  side  of  the  leaf-vein  a  wing-like  outgrowth  which  afterwards  becomes 
so  large  that  it  looks  as  if  it  were  the  leaf  itself,  whilst  the  true  leaf  appears 
as  a  sheathing  portion  of  the  wing.  By  this  means  the  assimilating  surface 
is  markedly  increased,  and  the  leaf  of  Fissidens  offers  a  remarkable  parallel 
with  that  of  Iris.  The  apical  cell  of  the  stem  of  Fissidens  is  two-sided,  as 
has  been  stated  above  ^.  The  young  shoots,  which  bore  through  the  soil, 
have,  as  Hofmeister  first  showed,  a  three-sided  apical  cell,  and  only  at  a  later 
period  do  they  acquire  a  two-sided  one.  The  branches  too,  which  arise  in 
a  distichous  manner  upon  the  stem,  have  at  first  a  three-sided  apical  cell,  and 
the  position  of  their  first  leaves  corresponds  therewith,  but  the  apical  cell 
is  gradually  transformed  into  a  two-sided  one,  and  the  leaves  then  become 
strongly  distichous.  The  branches  of  Fissidens  bryoides  alone  have  from 
the  first  a  two-sided  apical  cell.  This  transition  from  one  kind  of  apical 
cell  to  another  which  leads  to  a  different  phyllotaxy  cannot  be  hindered  by 
absence  of  light,  at  least  I  could  not  hinder  it  in  this  way,  although  we  may 
assume  that  it  was  primarily  caused  by  the  action  of  light. 

C,    DORSI VENTRAL  SHOOTS. 

Dorsiventrality,  as  has  been  shown,  finds  its  expression  especially  in 
anisophylly,  and  of  this  there  are  many  degrees  ^.  Hypnum  (Hylocomium) 
splendens,  species  of  Thuidium,  and  others  are  not  anisophyllous,  but  the 
direction  of  their  terminal  bud  and  the  cross-section  of  the  shoot  (see  Part 
I,  Fig.  113)  nevertheless  show  a  dorsiventral  construction.  How  Hypnum 
splendens,  living  in  a  shady  wood,  raises  itself  always  above  the  detritus  of 
the  wood  by  its  peculiar  tiered  growth,  and  contributes  to  the  layering  of 
humus,  has  been  already  shown  ^ 

2.     APPENDAGES. 

Most  of  the  Musci  possess,  in  addition  to  the  leaves,  structures  in  the 
form  of  cell-rows  without  chlorophyll,  which,  on  account  of  their  external 
similarity  to  many  hairs  of  higher  plants,  have  been  termed  *  hairs';  probably 
they  are  transformed  protonema-branches.  They  are  the  homologues  of 
the  paraphyses,  as  will  be  shown  below  *.  They  stand  usually  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  The  simplest  forms  of  Musci,  like  Ephemerum,  want  them. 
They  are  also  absent  from  the  sterile  shoots  of  Schistostega,  whilst  each  of 
the  envelope-leaves  of  the  archegonia  has  one  of  them  in  its  axil.  The 
function  of  these  *  hairs '  is  only  known  in  Funaria  hygrometrica  and  Di- 
physcium,  in  which  I  have  shown  that  they  secrete  mucilage,  and  in  Diphys- 


*  See  p.  131.  «  See  Part  I,  p.  100. 

«  See  Part  I,  p.  69.  ^  See  p.  15 1. 
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* 

cium  this  takes  place  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  the  splitting  of  the  cuticle 
of  the  hair-cells.  These  *  hairs  *  then  conform  in  their  function  with  the 
mucilage-papillae  of  the  Hepaticae,  and  their  mucilage  serves  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  young  soft  parts  at  the  vegetative  point.  Whether  this  function 
is  generally  distributed  requires  investigation.  Perhaps  the  *  hairs  '  produce 
a  secretion  in  other  cases,  or  they  may  take  a  share  in  the  uptake  of  water ; 
the  latter  function  at  any  rate  belongs  to  the  paraphyllia  ^  which  will  be 
described  below,  but  these  are  readily  distinguished  both  by  their  containing 
chlorophyll  and  by  other  characters  from  the  *  hairs'  we  have  under 
consideration. 


Ill 

ASEXUAL   PROPAGATION   IN   MUSCI 

The  Musci  have  a  much  richer  vegetative  propagation  than  is  found  in 
the  Hepaticae.  Almost  every  living  cell  of  a  moss  can  grow  out  into  pro- 
tonemay  and  many  produce  gemmae  of  the  most  different  kinds.  I  do 
not  intend  to  describe  these  here.  I  shall  only  give  a  glance  at  the  best- 
known  ones  along  with  a  note  of  the  special  investigations  of  Correns  ^. 
We  shall  only  consider  how  far  the  asexual  propagation  has  led  to  a  change 
in  X\iQ  formatiofi  of  organs^  and  this  is  not  clear  in  all  the  forms  of  gemmae. 

We  have  to  distinguish  two  things : — 

{a)  The  application  of  parts  of  the  leafy  shoot  to  the  formation  of 
gemmae. 

{b)  The  application  of  protonematous  outgrowths  to  the  formation  of 
gemmae. 

As  propagative  organs  we  have : — 

1.  Entire  shoots  provided  with  reserve-material  which  are  thrown 
off, — either  terminal  portions  of  chief  shoots  and  lateral  shoots,  as  in  Cam- 
pylopus  flexuosus,  C.  Schimperi,  and  others,  or  whole  lateral  shoots,  as  in 
Bryum  argenteum.  These  shoots  form  rhizoids  and  grow  subsequently.  Ac- 
cording to  Correns,  in  some  species  of  Webera  the  leaves  of  the  gemma- 
shoot  are  reduced,  and  in  Webera  prolifera,  for  example,  we  find  that  the 
apical  cell  of  the  shoot  no  longer  continues  its  normal  growth,  but  instead 
there  is  the  formation  of  protonema. 

2.  Leaves.  The  remarkable  gemma-leaves  of  Aulacomnium  palustre 
have  been  long  known ;  they  are  formed  upon  special  greatly  elongated 


*  See  p.  146. 

'  Correns,  Vorlanfige  tJbersicht  uber  die  Vermehrungsweise  der  Laubmoose  durch  Brutorgane,  in 
Berichte  der  dentschen  botanischen  Gesellschaft,  xv  (1897)^  p.  374;  Id.  Untersachnngen  liber  die 
Vennehnmg  der  Laubmoose  darch  Brutorgane  nnd  Stocklinge,  Jena,  1899. 
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shoots,  are  filled  with  reserve-material  ^,  and  in  germination  they  produce 
a  protonema  ^. 

3.  Modifled  protonemata,  proceeding  partly  out  of  the  leaves,  partly 
out  of  the  shoot-axes.  These  do  not  essentially  differ  from  protonema  in 
the  manner  of  their  multiplication.  Sometimes  they  separate  as  filaments, 
sometimes  as  cell-masses.  I  may  mention  only  one  example.  The  Java- 
nese moss  Eriopus,  represented  in  Fig.  114,  has  in  the  axils  of  its  leaves 
numerous  tufted,  branched,  brown  protonema-threads,  which  form  peculiar 
two-armed  gemmae  at  their  extremities  (Fig.  114,//),  and  these  gemmae 
are  also  distinguished  from  the  brown  threads  by  their  uncoloured  walls  and 
probably  also  by  their  containing  chlorophyll  ^.  The  gemma  forms  the 
end  of  a  stem-borne  protonema-thread.  At  the  point  of  attachment  of  the 
gemma  to  the  protonema-thread  a  short  separation-cell  is  cut  off,  and  as 
this  cell  dies  a  split,  which  is  not  produced  merely  mechanically,  develops 
about  the  middle  of  its  cell-wall.  But  before  this  occurs  a  branch  which 
grows  downwards  issues  out  of  the  basal  cell  of  the  gemma.  When  the 
gemma  has  fallen  off,  the  cell  below  the  separation-cell  grows  out  through 
the  remains  of  the  separation-cell  into  a  new  gemma,  and  this  may  be 
repeated  often,  with  the  result  that  there  is  visible  on  the  outside  of  the  cells 
the  remains  of  cell- membranes  like  a  ruffle  (Fig.  114,  ///),  recalling  very 
much  the  features  produced  in  the  filament  of  Oedogonium  in  the  process 
of  interpolation  of  cell-membrane. 

I  may  mention,  as  illustration  of  the  formation  of  protonemata  which 
have  developed  into  cell-masses  and  wljich  arise  by  suppression  of  the 
formation  of  leaves  at  the  end  of  a  shoot,  the  gemmae  of  Aulacomnium 
androgynum  which  stand  upon  leafless  elongated  portions  of  shoot  compar- 
able with  the  pseudopodia  of  Sphagnum  and  Andreaea,  and  those  also  of 
Tetraphis  pellucida.  In  Aulacomnium  androgynum  they  are  not  leaves 
and  they  show  no  transitions  to  leaves  *,  as  they  do  in  the  case  of  Aulacom- 
nium palustre,  yet  they  conform  in  their  position  with  leaves.  In  Tetraphis 
the  gemmae  stand  within  a  flat,  cup-like  envelope  formed  by  widened 
leaves  at  the  end  of  special  shoots.  These  have  a  certain  resemblance  to 
the  cup-like  groups  of  antheridia  of  many  Musci,  and  this  led  Schimper  *  to 


^  The  midrib  has  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  lamina  as  in  the  leaves  of  Leacobrynm. 

'  For  other  cases  see  Correns,  Vorlaafige  Cbersicht  uber  die  Vermehnmgsweise  der  Lanbmoose 
dnrch  Bratorgane,  in  Berichte  der  dentschen  botanischen  Gesellschaft,  xv  (1897),  p.  374;  Id. 
UntersQchangen  Uber  die  Vermehmng  der  Lanbmoose  dnrch  Brutorjgane  and  Stocklinge,  Jena,  1899. 

'  I  examined  material  preserved  in  alcohol. 

*  Grevillins,  l^ber  den  morphologischen  Wert  der  Bmtorgane  bei  Anlacomninm  androgynum  (L.), 
Schwaegr.,  in  Berichte  der  deutschen  botanischen  Gesellschaft,  xvi  (1898),  asserts  that  these  exist,  and 
would  therefore  regard  the  gemmae  as  transformed  foliage-leaves.  The  arrangement  of  the  gemmae 
is  against  this  assumption.  The  '  transition-structure  *  might  arise  by  the  development  of  gemmae 
beginning  at  the  apex  of  the  leaves  which  are  arrested  in  development,  and  thence  invading  the 
stem.  This  is  what  happens  in  many  Hepaticae  (see  p.  49),  only  in  them  many  gemmae  arise  upon 
the  leaves  not  one  only  as  here.  '  Schimper,  Bryologia  earopaea,  Stnttgartise,  vol.  iii. 
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conjecture,  although  not  upon  solid  grounds,  that  in  these  cups  of  gemmae 
we  have  a  *  virescence  of  the  antheridial  groups.'  The  assumption  of  Correns, 
that  the  gemmae  of  Tetraphis  are  modified  '  paraphyses/  is  also  untenable. 
When  we  speak  of  the  sexual  organs  we  shall  learn  about  paraphyses  which 
only  occur  with  them.  Gemmae,  quite  like  those  upon  the  shoots,  may  also 
occur  upon  the  protonema  of  Tetraphis,  as  Correns  has  himself  shown. 
How  can  paraphyses  occur  then  upon  the  protonema  ?  It  is  a  *  contradictio 
in  adiecto.'  The  facts  clearly  show  that  we  have  only  to  do  with  a  special 
kind  of  formation  of  protonema  in  some  measure  like  that  which  is  found  in 
paraphyllia  ^. 


IV 

VEGETATIVE  ADAPTATION   IN   THE   MUSCI 

I.    BELATIONSHIP  TO  WATEB. 

It  has  been  shown  that  in  the  Hepaticae  the  relationships  to  water 
exercise  a  dominant  influence  upon  their  configuration.  In  the  Musci, 
although  we  have  not  such  multifarious  adaptations  for  the  retention  of 
water  as  are  found  in  the  Hepaticae,  yet  the  relation  to  water  affects  their 
configuration  in  a  profound  degree.  More  than  forty  years  ago  Carl 
Schimper  recognized  the  essentials  of  this  relationship,  although  as  a  matter 
of  fact  his  words  evince  a  restricted  appreciation  of  the  uptake  of  water  in 
the  Musci  ^.  That  indeed  a  movement  of  water  and  of  dissolved  salts  takes 
place  in  the  stem  of  a  moss-plant  is  suggested  by  the  immense  development 
of  the  rhizoid-system  of  many  Musci,  and  we  may  surely  conclude  therefrom 
that  this  system  is  not  simply  an  anchoring  apparatus,  but  that  its  essen- 


^  For  an  accotrnt  of  paraphyllia  see  p.  146. 

'  Carl  Schimper,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Schimper-Brami  hypothesis  of  phyllotfxy,  must  not  be 
taken  in  this  connexion  for  V^ilhelm  P.  Schimper,  the  bryologist.  In  his  '  Mooslob,*  published  in 
1857,  he  says  on  p.  13 : — 

Empfindlich  fiir  das  Fenchte, 

Wie  fur  des  Ortes  Leuchte, 

Was  Wurz'  und  Stengel  leisten, 

Gleich  siehst  du  bei  den  meisten; 

Was  die  geheim  auch  mischen, 

Sie  konnen  nicht  erfrischen 

Die  kargen  Wasserfasser  — 

Moos  welkt  im  Glase  Wasser ! 

Die  Blatter  sind  die  Leiter, 

Und  anssen  geht  es  weitert 
This,  if  wanting  as  verse,  indicates  good  observation. 
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tial  function  is  rather  the  uptake  of  dissolved  salts  from  the  soil.  Haber- 
landt  and  others  have  also  shown  that  there  is  in  many  Musci  an  internal 
movement  of  water.  In  the  stalk  of  the  sporogonium  the  water  undoubtedly 
moves  also,  and  its  evaporation  takes  place  from  the  assimilating  tissue  of 
the  sporogonium.  The  outer  walls  of  the  sporogonium  are  cuticularized, 
and  take  in  usually  no  water  ^ ;  the  water  which  is  evaporated  all  comes 
from  the  leafy  stem,  from  which  it  is  drawn  through  the  foot  of  the  sporo- 
gonium. But  in  the  leafy  stem  there  is  evidently  no  transpiration-stream  * 
which  could  cover  the  loss  of  water  from  the  leaves  in  somewhat  dry  air — 
as  Schimper  says  *  moss  wilts  in  a  glass  of  water.*  The  leaves  have,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  examined,  no  cuticularized  walls ;  they  rapidly  flag  and 
rapidly  take  up  water  again  from  outside,  and  the  swelling  of  their  cell- 
membranes  evidently  plays  in  this  a  different  r61e  from  that  which  it  does  in 
the  higher  plants ;  even  a  dead  moss-leaf  may  thereby  immediately  be  made 
*  turgescent '  again.  The  turgescence  has,  in  my  opinion,  no  importance  in 
the  living  moss-plant  also  in  relation  to  the  imbibition  of  water  through 
the  membrane  ;  the  whole  constniction  is  quite  different  from  that  in  the 
higher  plants.  With  this  is  connected  in  the  Musci  as  in  the  Hepaticae 
the  fact  that  many  xerophilous  forms,  for  instance  Andreaea,  have  in 
their  leaves  very  strongly  thickened  membranes  which  can  hold  relatively 
much  water. 

The  *  external '  conduction  ^  which  is  spoken  of  by  Schimper  is  capil- 
lary. It  is  brought  about  partly  by  the  close  aggregation  of  the  leaves  and 
lateral  shoots,  partly  by  the  weft  of  rhizoids,  or  by  the  paraphyllia  which 
will  be  mentioned  below.  In  Sphagnum  there  are  entirely  different  devices 
for  this  purpose.  Water-storage  in  the  shoots  of  Musci,  apart  from  that 
in  their  cell-membranes,  is  unknown,  but  there  are  contrivances  for  the 
retention  of  water  and  for  the  protection  of  the  young  parts  especially 
against  too  great  heating  and  consequent  drying.  Amongst  the  xerophilous 
forms  there  are  moreover  many  which  are  well  able  to  withstand  periodic 
droughts,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  keep  alive  Andreaea  in  a  continuously 


'  The  stalk  of  the  sporogonium  in  many  Javanese  Musci,  for  instance  Eriopus,  is  beset  with  hairs 
which  probably  take  up  water  (see  Fig.  114,  IV  and  V), 

^  See  Oltmanns,  Uber  die  Wasserbewegung  in  den  Moospflanzen  und  ihren  Einfluss  auf  die 
Wasserbewegung  im  Boden,  in  Cohn*s  Beitrege,  iv  (1884)  ;  Haberlandt,  Beitrage  znr  Anatomie  und 
Physiologie  der  Lanbmoose,  in  Pringsheim's  Jahrblicher,  xvii  (1886) ;  Vaizey,  On  the  absorption  of 
water  and  its  relation  to  the  constitution  of  the  cell-wall  in  Mosses,  in  Annals  of  Botany,  i  (1887). 
The  anatomical  relationships  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  here  are  fully  discussed  in  the  works  cited. 

'  Hedwig,  Descriptio  et  adumbratio  microscopico-analytica  muscorum  frondosonim,  Lipsiae 
1787,  p.  109,  describes  this  in  the  case  of  Hedwigia  ciliata.  He  sajrs  'Papillis  nimirum,  seu  potius 
vesiculis  diaphanis  omne  eorum  exterius  planum  dense  obsitum  est,  quae  spongiae  in  modum,  avide 
adeo  attrahunt  humiditatem,  ut,  si  plantulam  penitus  siccam  poUice  et  indioe  basi  sua  surrectam  teneas, 
et  minimam  aquae  guttulam  ibi  immittas,  haec  illico  attracta,  verticaliter  adscendat  de  folio  in 
folium,  unde  amoenissimo  spectaculo  sensim  paulatimque  unum  post  alteram  ad  cacumina  usque 
erigatur,  expandatur  reflectaturque.'  The  'vesicles'  are  really  the  solid  thickenings  of  the 
membrane. 
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moist  state ;  probably  it  is,  like  Metzgeria,  adapted  to  conditions  of  periodic 
drought.     Some  of  the  chief  adaptations  will  be  now  mentioned : — 


1.    ARRANGEMENTS  FOR   THE  RETENTION  OF  WATER, 

A.     IN  THE  LEAF. 

{a)    In  the  Form  of  the  Leaf. 

There  is  wanting  in  the  Musci  the  wealth  of  adaptation  in  the  form  of 
the  leaf  in  relation  to  the  retention  of  water  that  is  so  manifest  in  the 
Hepaticae.  The  leaves  of  the  Musci  are  indeed  often  boat-shaped  ^,  and 
many  are  widened  at  the  base  like  a  spoon.  In  Phyllogonium  specio- 
sum,  a  beautiful  moss  hanging  from  the  branches  of  trees  in  Venezuela,  the 
edges  of  distichous  leaves  overlap  at  the  point  of  insertion,  so  that  a  tube 
surrounding  the  stem  is  formed.  In  Phyllogonium  fulgens,  as  in  many 
Neckeraceae,  there  are  at  the  basal  portion  of  the  leaf  outgrowths  of  the 
leaves  which  recall  in  a  measure  the  auricles  of  the  Hepaticae,  but  only 
those  of  the  most  simple  form."  Further,  the  leaf-base  in  the  Musci  is  often 
otherwise  specially  arranged  for  the  uptake  of  water,  as  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently *,  but  constructions  which  could  be  placed  alongside  of  the  complex 
auricles  of  the  Hepaticae  are  unknown. 

(b)    In  the  Construction  of  the  Leaf. 

I.  By  outgrowths  of  the  leaf-sur&oe: — 

(a)  Mammillae.  The  simplest  case  is  that  where  the  cell-membrane 
protrudes  outwards^  and  the  leaf-surface  becomes  provided  with  mammillae, 
as  in  species  of  Timmia,  Bartramia  ityphylla,  and  others.  This  construction 
recalls  that  of  Aneura  hymenophylloides  amongst  the  Hepaticae. 

(b)  Papillae.  The  formation  of  papillae,  which  in  the  matured  con- 
dition appear  as  centrifugal  thickenings  of  the  cell-wall,  has  probably  been 
derived  from  that  of  mammillae.  In  Hedwigia  ciliata  (Fig.  im,  i  and  i) 
there  appears,  as  has  been  already  mentioned  *,  an  extraordinarily  effective 
capillary  apparatus  for  water.  In  other  Musci  growing  in  sunny  dry  places, 
such  as  Encalypta,  Barbula,  Racomitrium,  Grimmia,  and  Weissia,  similar 
arrangements  are  found.  They  never  occur,  however,  in  hygrophilous 
forms.  As  many  Musci  which  are  commonly  xerophilous  become  hygro- 
philous in  moist  conditions,  the  point  should  be  investigated  whether  these 


'  The  undulations  of  the  surface  of  the  leaves  of  species  of  Neckera  are  also  a  means  for  the 
retention  of  water. 

*  See  pp.  145,  147. 

'  See  Lorch,  Beitrage  zur  Anatomic  und  Biologic  der  Laubmoose,  in  Flora,  Ixxviii  (1894). 

*  See  p.  14a,  footnote  3. 
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papillae  are  formed  or  not  in  such  hyg^ophilous  states.  The  zr^logy  of 
many  Polytrichaceae,  which  will  be  mentioned  below,  makes  it  probable 
that  these  papillae  would  entirely  disappear  in  cultivation  under  moist  con- 
ditions as  well  as  in  the  absence  of  light. 

(c)  Lamellae.  More  common  than  mammillae  or  papillae  are 
outgrowths  of  the  leaf-surface  in  the  form  of  cell-rows  or  cell-plates 
containing  chlorophyll.  Formerly  these  were  considered  as  merely  in- 
crements to  the  apparatus  for  assimilation,  but,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown  ^, 
this  is  incorrect.  Assimilation  can  only  go  on  in  the  presence  of  water.  The 
cell-rows  or  lamellae  stand  so  close  together  that  they  hold  water  between 
them.  A  comparison  of  the  relationships  of  the  forms  to  the  stations  in 
which  they  grow  leads  also  to  the  same  result. 

Polytriohaoeae.  We  find  the  most  beautifully  developed  lamellae  upon 
the  broad  nerves  of  the  species  of  Polytrichum  which  grow  in  exposed 
stations,  but  in  the  nearly  allied  Catharinea  undulata  which  grows  in  moister 
and  more  shaded  stations,  the  outgrowths  are  smaller  and  less  numerous, 
mostly  four  to  six.  The  surface  of  the  leaf  itself  is  in  Catharinea  still  rich  in 
chlorophyll,  and  its  margins  roll  inwards  over  the  lamellae  in  dry  conditions ; 
in  Polytrichum  the  surface  of  the  leaf  is  far  behind  its  massively  developed 
lamellae  in  importance  as  an  assimilation-organ.  It  has  recently  been 
affirmed  that  the  lamellae  disappear  under  cultivation  in  moisture.  This  is 
not  correct,  they  are  reduced  at  the  most  in  Catharinea,  where  they  are 
without  doubt  the  smallest.  If  Polytrichum  be  cultivated  in  water  the  old 
leaves  die^  becoming  black,  the  new  ones  have  lower  lamellae,  adapted  to 
water-life. 

Barbtila.  In  some  species  of  Barbula,  for  instance  B.  aloides,  B.  ambigua, 
and  B.  membranaefolia,  there  are  close-set  branched  cell-rows,  the  terminal 
cell  in  each  of  which  has  often  a  peculiarly  thickened  membrane  which  is 
evidently  protective.  The  one-layered  leaf-surface  is  concave,  bending  over 
the  portion  provided  with  outgrowths,  and  thus  an  effective  sponge-like 
apparatus  is  provided. 

Pottia.  Species  of  Pottia  also  there  are  which  have  lamellae,  for 
example  P.  curvifolia,  P.  barbuloides. 

Here  then  we  have  an  adaptive  character  which  has  arisen  indepen- 
dently in  three  cycles  of  affinity  of  the  Musci — ^the  Polytrichaceae,  the 
Barbulaceae,  and  the  Pottiaceae. 

Campylopus  polytrichoides.  Campylopus  polytrichoides  also  has  lamel- 
lae-like outgrowths  upon  the  under  side  of  its  leaves,  they  consist  of  some- 
what thick-walled  cells ;  their  function  requires  further  investigation.  It  is 
probable  that  they  also  serve  for  holding  water. 


^  Goebel,  Archegoniatenstudien :   V.  Die  Blattbildnng  der  Lebermoose  nnd  ih|«  Mologische 
Bedeutnng,  in  Flora,  Ixxvii  (1893),  p.  430. 
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2.  By  Empty  Cells  with  Perforated  Walls  : — 

This  arrangement  is  found  in  many  different  cycles  of  affinity,  and 
in  plants  which  grow  in  very  different  stations,  both  wet  and  dry. 

Sphagnum.  The  species  of  Sphagnum  are  well-known  examples  of 
plants  from  a  wet  station.  I  do  not  require  to  describe  the  structure  of  the 
leaf  and  the  stem,  but  only  to  recall  that,  as  has  already  been  shown  ^,  the 
meaning  of  the  whole  mechanism  has  not  been  recognized  hitherto.  It  is 
most  probable  that  its  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  Sphagna  grow  in 
places  where  the  water  only  contains  a  small  amount  of  some  of  the  mineral 
substances  necessary  for  their  nourishment,  so  that  a  profuse  water-evapora- 
tion is  necessary. 

Leucobryaoeae.  The  cushions  of  the  Leucobryaceae  are  found  in  dry 
woods,  not  in  wet  marshy  places.  In  them  we  find  a  many-layered  leaf  in 
which  the  chlorenchyma  takes  up  only  a  small  portion  of  the  space  as 
compared  with  that  occupied  by  tissue  containing  no  chlorophyll  ^.  The 
conspicuous  feature  in  the  leaf  of  the  Leucobryaceae  is  the  presence  of 
a  strongly  developed  midrib  with  a  peculiar  construction.  Its  special  charac- 
ters stand  out  clearly  when  it  is  compared  with  the  leaf  of  Dicranum 
albidum.  The  empty  cells  communicate  with  one  another  by  numerous 
holes.  On  the  outer  walls  there  are  relatively  few  pores,  but  they  are 
found  specially  at  the  basal  part  of  the  leaf,  whence  the  water  can  easily 
pass  by  capillarity  into  the  upper  part  of  the  leaf.  In  the  case  of  Leuco- 
bryaceae the  water  must  not  (to  speak  teleologically),  as  in  Sphagnum, 
evaporate  rapidly,  but  be  retained  for  a  long  time  for  the  chlorenchyma. 
The  two  apparently  similar  kinds  of  leaf-structure  are  thus  specially  adapted 
to  different  external  conditions. 

Dicranum  albidum.  The  method  of  uptake  of  water  in  Dicranum 
albidum  requires  further  experimental  investigation.  The  plant  shows 
a  transition  in  the  structure  of  its  leaves  from  the  ordinary  leaf  of  the 
Dicranaceae  to  that  of  Leucobryum. 

Pottiaoeae.  Perforated  cells  are  also  found  in  Calymperes,  Syrrho- 
podon,  and  Encalypta,  which  are  genera  of  the  Pottiaceae,  but  in  them 
always  in  one  layer  and  usually  only  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf ;  they 
are  also  found  upon  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  outer  walls  and  lateral  walls. 

Syrrhopodon  revolutus.  The  extent  to  which  the  transformation  of  the 
fimction  of  the  leaf  tissue  to  that  of  absorbing  water  can  go  under  suppression 
of  the  work  of  assimilation  is  shown  by  the  case  of  Syrrhopodon  revolutus, 
Dz.  and  Mb.,  which  I  investigated  (see  Fig.  115).  The  chlorophyll-cells, 
whose  area  is  indicated  by  shading  (Fig.  115,  /),  take  but  a  small  share  in 
the  structure  of  the  leaf  which  is  made  up  mainly  of  empty  cells  whose  walls, 


»  See  Part  I,  p.  279. 

'  For  the  details  of  the  strncttne  and  development  I  must  refer  to  Lorch,  Beitrage  zar  Anatomie 
imd  Bfologie  der  Lanbmoose,  in  Flora,  Ixviii  (1894). 
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both  the  outer  and  the  lateral  ones,  have  pores.  A  transverse  section  through 
the  lower  part  of  the  leaf  (Fig.  1 15,  //)  shows  but  two  kinds  of  tissue — the 
empty  water-absorbing  cells  and  the  mechanical  tissue  of  the  midrib  and 
margins  which  form  the  framework  on  which  the  thin-walled  empty  cells  are 
stretched  and  which  are  necessary  to  them,  for  in  themselves  they  have  not 
sufficient  firmness.  The  chlorophyllous  cells  possess  moreover  papillae,  so 
that  a  most  complete  mechanism  for  the  retention  of  water  is  provided  in 
the  plant.  Then  besides  the  above-mentioned  anatomical  features  tlie  leaf 
is  also  not  flat  but  is  strongly  concavci  and  the  stems  grow  thickly  crowded 
together  in  tufts.  Altc^ether  the  construction  of  a  sponge  in  this  moss  is 
as  good  as  is  that  in  Sphagnum  or  one  of  the  Leucobryaceae. 

B.  IN  THE  STEM. 
(a)  Paraphyllia. 
The  stems  also  of  many 
Musci  possess  chlorophyllous 
outgrowths  which  may  retain 
water  and  conduct  it  by 
capillarity.  These  are  the  so- 
called  paraphyUia,  which  are 
found  in  some  species  of 
Thuidium  and  Hypnum.  We 
have  seen  analogous  structures 
in  some  of  the  Hepaticae.  In 
the  Musci  they  are  remark- 
able in  that  they  resemble 
somewhat  leaves  in  their  con- 
struction.andlikeleavesappear 


iianft  \%  iadicattd  bv  ahadiiur,  between  Ebe  bands 
-*«  «ii.  ..,:.k  ..<»..      I  oi^kriw  rt.«w..if;-H      ir 
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as  cell-surfaces  (Fig.  1 16).  We  have  in  them,  however,  in  my  view,  structures 
which  have  sprung  from  cell-threads  and  which  also  have  not  the  characteristic 
arrangement  of  leaves. 

Hypnum  splendena.  In  Hypnum  splendens  the  paraphyllia  cover  with 
a  thick  weft  the  surface  of  the  strong  shoots.  They  are  narrower  or  broader 
cell-surfaces  and  through  their  branching  their  long  axes  spread  out  in 
different  directions.  The  history  of  the  development  of  the  paraphyllia 
beii^  unknown,  I  examined  it  in  Hypnum  splendens,  and  found  that  they 
are  laid  down  very  early  in  the  stem-bud.  Their  number  increases  in  pro- 
portion as  the  surface  of  the  segments  increases,  and  new  paraphyllia  are 
laid  down  between  the  old  ones.  It  is  interesting  that  the  arrangement  of 
the  cells  in  the  paraphyllia  resembles  that  of  the  leaves.  There  is  a  two- 
sided  apical  cell  (Fig.  117,  /,  //),  from  whose  segments,  right  and  left, 
outgrowths  proceed  in  rapid  serial  succession,  and  these  repeat  the  cell- 
arrangement  described ;  finally,  the  formation  of  the  segment-walls  ceases 
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in  the  filiform  end  of  the  paraphyllium  or  its  branches  (Fig.  117,  ///,  IV). 

The  segment-walls  are  directed  obliquely  to  the  long  axis  of  the  thread  in 

a  characteristic  fashion,  reminding  us  of  what  occurs   in   the  protonema. 

The  paraphyllia  are  narrower  and  fewer  on  the  lateral  branches  of  higher 

order  in  Hypnum  splendens. 

Thoidium  tamarascinum.     In  Thuidium  tamarascinum,  which  I  also 

investigated,  the  chief  shoot  alone  has  paraphyllia.    These  are  usually  only 

branched  cell-rows  (Fig.  117,  F),  provided  with  snag-like  outgrowths  like 

the  papillae  of  the  leaves,  and  such  paraphyllia 
may  take  origin  also  out  of  the  base  of  the 
leaves.  Many  of  them  are  also  developed  as 
cell-surfaces  whose  origin  differs,  however,  from 
that  of  the  paraphyllia  in  Hypnum  splendens. 
The  origin  of  the  cell-threads  is  not  clear  here, 
for  there  is  no  *  growth  from  an  apical  cell,'  but 
simple  anticlinal  and  periclinal  chambering 
like  that  which  is  observed  in  the  development 
of  the   leaves  of  Andreaea   (see  Fig.  no); 


a 


Fig.  116.  Hypnum  splendens.  Fa- 
raphyllium.  At  the  lower  left  side  of 
the  bgure  a  recurved  branch  is  shown. 
Magnified  310. 


Pig.  117.  Development  of  a  paraphyllium.  7-/^^,  Hypnum  splen- 
dens. K,  Thuidinm  tamarascinum.  /  and  //,  yowag  paraphyllia. 
Ill  and  IVy  apices  of  older  paraphyllia  not  yet  mature  ;  the  letters 
indicate  successive  segment-walls.     V^  mature  paraphyllium. 


the  leaves  of  Thuidium  have,  however,  the  same  disposition  of  cells  as 
is  found  in  the  leaves  of  other  Musci.  The  paraphyllia  in  Thuidium 
are  therefore  transitions  to  the  protonema-threads  of  limited  growth 
which  spring  from  the  stem-surface  of  other  Musci.  The  protonema-threads, 
which  arise  upon  the  stem  and  bear  the  gemmae  also  aid  in  the  uptake  of 
water — those,  for  example,  figured  in  Eriopus  remotifolius  (Fig.  114).  In 
Drepanophyllum  falcatum  I  found  similar  structures. 

Paraphyllia  are  then  to  be  r^arded  as  protonema-branches  of  limited 
growth  which  issue  from  the  stem-surface,  and  which  are  partly  developed 
into  cell-surfaces  and  have  in  part  attained  to  a  growth  and  method  of  con- 
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struction  analogous  with  those  of  the  leaves ;  their  function  is  to  take  up 
water  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  surface  for  assimilation. 

{b)  Other  Arrangements  for  Holding  of  Water. 

Special  devices  upon  the  axes  of  the  shoots  for  the  uptake  or  holding  of 
water,  apart  from  the  paraphylHa,  are  known  only  in  the  Sphagna,  but  they 
possibly  occur  also  elsewhere.  Brizi  ^  describes  lens-like  groups  of  cells  with 
unthickened  glistening  walls  on  the  surface  of  the  shoot-axis  in  Cyathophorum 
pinnatum.  When  they  are  full-grown  their  content  has  disappeared.  I  think 
that  these  are  cell-groups  like  those  in  other  Musci  indicating  the  place  where 
protonema-filaments  or  lateral  twigs  take  origin.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  these  cells  serve  specially  for  the  uptake  of  water.  This  can  only  be 
determined  by  experimental  investigation. 

2.    ARRANGEMENTS  AGAINST  DROUGHT. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  xerophilous  Musci  experience  long 
periods  of  drought  without  injury.  Nevertheless,  apart  from  the  nature  of 
the  protoplasm,  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge,  there  are  also  in  the  Musci 
arrangements  which  are  to  be  considered  undoubtedly  as  protections  against 
drought,  partly  also  as  protections  against  too  great  heat.  This  may 
perhaps  be  connected  with  the  fact  that,  on  the  one  hand,  protection  is 
required  chiefly  for  parts  that  are  not  juvenile  and  enclosed  in  a  bud,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  be  a  matter  of  equal  importance  whether  the 
loss  of  water  in  drying  follows  slowly  or  quickly.  A  retardation  of  the  loss 
of  water  will  be  the  result  of  the  movements  which  the  leaves  of  many  Musci 
experience  in  drying.  Thus  in  Polytrichum  the  leaves  lay  themselves  against 
the  stem,  others  wind  and  twist  themselves  together,  and  in  Leucobryaceae 
the  same  object  is  attained  by  the  living  cells  becoming  enveloped  with 
a  mantle  of  dead  ones  which  contain  air.  We  find  the  same  thing  in  other 
cases  where,  however,  the  dead  cells  serve  only  as  a  protective  mantle,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  uptake  of  water. 

Silver-glance.  Bryum  argenteum  derives  its  name  from  the  silver-glance 
of  Its  shoots,  and  this  is  caused  by  the  dying  off  of  the  cell-contents  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  leaf  These  dead  upper  parts  invest  as  with  a  mantle  the 
bud  of  the  stem  and  must  check  the  outgo  of  water.  It  depends  upon 
outside  circumstances  how  far  this  process  proceeds.  If  the  plant  be  culti- 
vated in  shade  and  moisture  the  leaves  remain  green  ^  but  on  dry  places  the 
silver-glance  appears  and  the  point  of  the  leaf  is  drawn  out  into  a  hair. 


^  Brizi,  Sopra  alcirne  particolarit^  istologiche  e  biologiche  dei  Cyathophorum,  in  Rendioonti  della 
R.  Aocademia  dei  Lincei,  ii  (1893). 

'  Goebel,  Cber  den  Einflnss  des  Lichtes  anf  die  Gestaltung  der  Kakteen  nnd  anderer  Pflanzen, 
in  Flora,  Izzxii  (1896),  p.  lo.  Lencobrynm  glaacum,  on  the  contrary,  retains  its  tough  leaf-stmcture 
eren  if  caltivated  tinder  water. 
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Other  similar  cases  are  met  with,  for  example  Grimmia  leucophaea,  a  moss 
growing  upon  sunny  rocks,  receives  its  name  from  the  white  apices  of  the 
leaves,  and  Hedwigia  ciliata,  mentioned  above,  forms  in  dry  sunny  places 
a  variety  leucophaea,  whose  leaves  appear  to  be  composed  in  the  upper  third 
of  dead  cells,  as  in  Physcomitrium  repens  and  others. 

Hair-points.  If  we  have  in  these  cases  to  deal  with  a  direct  adaptation 
to  external  conditions,  the  same  holds  good  for  the  hair -points^  which  are  not 
uncommonly  found  in  combination  with  them.  Such  diaphanous  hair-like 
points  are  only  seen  in  the  inhabitants  of  dry  stations.  They  are  formed  in 
the  bud  and  their  dense  aggregation  closes  the  end-bud  to  the  outside,  and 
their  thickened  cell-membranes  sometimes  act  as  water-reservoirs.  Many 
of  our  Musci,  like  species  of  Racomitrium,  Grimmia,  Barbula,  and  others, 
which  grow  upon  rocks  and  walls,  show  these  diaphanous  hair-like  points, 
and  it  is  characteristic  that  many  of  these  Musci  exhibit  local  forms  when 
growing  in  moist  localities  or  in  water,  which  do  not  have  diaphanous  hair- 
like points  upon  the  leaves.  We  see  this,  for  example,  in  Racomitrium 
canescens  with  its  form  epilosum  *.  Musci  which  live  in  permanently  moist 
conditions  never  produce  these  hair-points. 

n.     BELATIONSHIF  TO  LIGHT. 

The  relationships  of  the  configuration  of  the  Musci  to  light  are  manifold 
and  have  already  been  referred  to.  Let  me  only  recall  here  that  the  dark 
colour  of  many  Musci  is  evidently  dependent  on  light,  and  the  red  colour  of 
many  species  of  Sphagnum  is  apparent  on  the  plants  exposed  to  the  sun. 
These  features  can  be  homologated  with  what  has  been  already  said  about 
the  Hepaticae.  The  dense  cushion-growth,  which  is  characteristic  of  almost 
all  high  alpine  Musci,  enables  the  plant  to  maintain  its  heat  better. 


SEXUAL  ORGANS  OF  MUSCI 
1.    POSITION  OF  THE  SEXUAL   ORGANS. 

All  the  Musci  are  acrogynous.  The  archegonial-groups  always  form  the 
end  of  the  axis  of  a  shoot,  whether  this  be  a  main  one,  as  in  acrocarpous 
Musci,  or  a  lateral  one.  The  acrocarpous  state  is  the  more  primitive 
condition^.  Musci  are  also  acrandrous  in  their  primitive  condition.  The 
first  antheridium  proceeds  from  the  apical  cell ;  the  following  ones  from  the 
segment-cells.  Only  two  exceptions  to  this  are  known,  that  of  Sphagnum 
and  that  of  Polytrichum. 

Sphagnum.     In  Sphagnum  the  antheridium  stands  upon  the  anodic 

^  See  Limpricht,  Die  Laubmoose,  in  Rabenhoxst,  Kryptogamen-Flora  von  DeutschUnd,  Ed.  a. 
'  Seep.  129. 
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margin  of  the  insertion  of  a  leaf.  Leitgeb  shows  that  the  antheridia  take 
the  position  which  otherwise  the  mother-cell  of  the  lateral  shoots  would 
assume,  and  one  might  therefore  suppose  that  the  lateral  twig  passes  over 
in  the  unicellular  condition  into  the  formation  of  antheridia,  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  formation  of  leaves  on  the  male  twigs  is  often  very  small, — 
in  Fontinalis,  for  example,  we  get  minute  reduced  branches.  Sphagnum, 
however,  belongs  to  quite  a  different  cycle  of  development  from  that  of  the 
Bryineae,  and  it  appears  questionable  how  far  one  can  make  the  comparison, 
if  there  is  one. 

Polytriohaoeae.  The  Polytrichaceae '  have  cup-like  antheridial  groups 
which  are  regularly  transpierced  by  a  vegetative  shoot,  that  is  to  say,  the 
apical  cell  of  the  chief  axis  remains,  aild  later  it  elongates  into  a  leafy  shoot 
through  the  antheridial  group.  Within  the  group  several  antheridia  stand 
clustered  in  transverse  lines,  there  being  two  to  three  of  them  one  above  the 
other  under  a  leaf.  Mixed  with  the  antheridia  are  the  paraphyses.  Hof- 
meister,  and  with  him  Leitgeb,  has  so  interpreted  this  relationship,  that 
*  every  cluster  of  antheridia  under  a  leaf  represents  a  shortened  lateral  twig 
whose  apex  is  developed  into  the  first  antheridium.'  This  explanation 
would  bring  the  behaviour  of  Polytrichum  into  conformity  with  other  Musci, 
and  one  might  find  an  analogy  with  it  in  the  species  of  Campylopus  ^,  in 
which  many  archegonial  groups  are  united  into  *  heads '  resembling  the  cup 
of  Polytrichum  in  some  measure.  If  I  then  give  full  weight  to  Hofmeister's 
interpretation  I  would  point  out  that  the  history  of  development  is  yet 
wanting.  Up  till  now  no  one  has  shown  that  originally  in  the  place  of 
a  cluster  of  antheridia  the  apical  cell  of  the  twig  is  to  be  found  which  gives 
off  segments.  Also  in  the  case  of  Mnium  and  other  genera  the  develop- 
mental history  of  the  antheridial  groups  is  still  unknown,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  all  Musci  must  really  be  considered  as  acrandrous. 

The  monoecious  Musci  make  no  exception  to  the  acrandry.  In  them  the  anthe- 
ridia are  found  free  in  the  axil  of  the  stem-leaves,  or  of  the  perichaetial  leaves.  As 
Satter  ^  has  shown  in  the  case  of  Phascum  cuspidatum  and  Archidium,  the  foliage- 
shoot  here  ends  with  an  antheridial  group,  and  is  then  overtopped  by  one  lateral 
female  shoot  or  there  may  be  two  such  shoots,  and  this  may  also  take  place  in  other 
Musci. 

2.    DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  SEXUAL    ORGANS. 
On  this  subject  I  shall  say  nothing  more  beyond  this,  that  in  dioecious 

^  See  Hofmeister,  Cber  die  Zellenfolge  im  Achsenscheitel  der  Laabmoose,  in  Botanische  Zeitung, 
xxTiii  (1870),  p.  465 ;  Goebel,  tfber  die  Antheridienstiinde  von  Polytrichum,  in  Flora,  Izv  (i88a), 
p.  333;  Leitgeb,  Die  Antheridienstande  der  Laubmoose,  ibid.,  p.  467. 

*  See  figures  in  Dozy  nnd  Molkenboer,  Bryologia  javanica,  ed.  by  Bosch  et  Sande  Lacoste, 
Lugduni  Batavonim,  1855-70;  for  example,  Tab.  Ixviii. 

'  Satter,  Znr  Kenntniss  der  Antheridienstande  einiger  Laubmoose,  in  Berichte  der  deutschen 
botanischen  Gesellachaft,  ii  (1884),  P*  ^3* 
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Musci  the  male  plants  are  frequently  smaller  and  have  a  simpler  organization 
than  the  female  ones.  A  striking  example  of  this  is  offered  by  Buxbaumia  \ 
whose  extremely  small  male  plant  has  only  one  leaf  and  no  stem,  whilst  the 
female  plant  has  a  large  number  of  leaves  and  a  stem  which  is  no  doubt  very 
small  and  has  a  simple  construction.  In  Ephemerum  also  the  male  plants 
are  smaller  and  have  fewer  leaves  than  the  female  (see  Part  I,  Fig.  87),  and  in 
varying  degree  this  is  repeated  in  most  dioecious  Musci.  Amongst  the  most 
striking  examples  are  those  dwarf  males  which  are  found  along  with  larger 
male  plants  in  Leucobryum  and  some  species  of  Dicranum.  Evidently  in 
these  Musci,  as  in  the  prothalli  of  the  ferns,  the  male  sexual  organs  can  develop 
under  external  conditions  that  do  not  suffice  for  the  formation  of  the  female 
organs,  and  it  is  further  clear  that  the  female  plant,  which  subsequently 
produces  the  embryo,  must  be  better  equipped  than  the  male. 


3.  THE  ANTHERIDIAL  GROUPS  AND  ARCHEGONIAL  GROUPS\ 

The  sexual  organs  in  Musci  are  protected  on  the  one  hand  by  the- 
leaves  which  surround  them,  th^  perickaetial  leaves,  and  on  the  other  hand 
by  iht  paraphyses. 

Faraphyses.  The  paraphyses  are  cell-threads  whose  upper  cells  are 
frequently  swollen  into  spheres,  and  contain  chlorophyll.  In  Polytrichum 
the  paraphyses  end  in  small  cell-surfaces  ^.  With  regard  to  their  homology, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  nearly  allied  to  hair-like  structures  which 
one  meets  with  also  on  the  vegetative  shoot*.  In  many  cases,  as  in 
Diphyscium,  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  these  ;  in  other  cases,  as  in 
Mnium  and  Polytrichum,  I  found  all  stages  of  transition  between  them. 
Their  function  has  not  been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon.  As  I  have  elsewhere 
pointed  out  ^  they  are  in  the  first  instance  protective  organs,  especially 
against  drought,  and  the  spherical  expansion  of  the  cells  that  characterizes 
many  paraphyses  fits  them  better  to  cover  the  antheridia.  Doubtless  this 
is  not  their  only  function  ®.  Excretion  of  mucilage  by  them  is  only  known 
in  Diphyscium.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  also  excrete  water  or  slimy 
water  such  as  Leitgeb  has  observed  amongst  the  Hepaticae  in  Corsinia. 
The  paraphyses  can  certainly  retain  water  by  capillarity,  and  this  is  specially 
the  case  in  the  disk-shaped  or  flat  cup-like  antheridial  groups  of  Polytrichum, 
Mnium,  and  others,  which  are  admirably  suited  by  the  disposition  of  their 
perichaetial  leaves  to  retain  water.     If  a  drop  of  water  be  placed  upon  a  dry 


'  See  also  p.  127. 

'  These  are  not  infrequently  referred  to  as  the  *  flowers '  of  the  Musd  only  on  the  grpnnd  of  an 
external  resemblance  of  the  antheridial  groups  with  the  flowers  of  higher  plants.  Any  other 
homology  does  not  of  course  exist.  ^  See  footnote  on  p.  132.  *  See  p.  T38. 

'  Goebel,  Die  Mnscineen,  in  Schenk's  Handbnch  der  Botanik,  ii  (1882). 

*  See  also  Kienitz- GerlofT,  tiber  die  Bedentnng  der  Paraphysen,  in  Botanische  Zeitnng,  xliv, 
(1886),  p.  348. 
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antheridia!  group  it  is  absorbed.     The  closely  set  paraphyses  also  furnish 
the  ripe  antheridia  with  an  abutment  by  means  of  which  the  mucilage  con- 
tainii^  the  spermatozoids  is  pressed  out 
further  from  them. 

How  the  distribution  of  the  sper- 
matozoids is  brought  about,  whether 
fortuitously  through  raindrops,  or 
whether  small  animals  are  concerned  in 
it,  is  as  little  known  as  it  is  in  the  case 
of  the  Hepaticae. 

The  arch^onial  groups  are  in- 
vested by  one  or  more  cycles  of  perichae- 
tial  leaves  (Fig.  ii8),  and  have  ex- 
ternally a  bud-like  aspect.  We  have 
already  shown '  that  these  perichaetial 
Fra.  iiS.  MphuD nndaiusm    imniatnre «cbe-     leaves  are  frequently  distinguished  from 

gooia]  group  iniiatcd  by  iu  perichncliiil  ksva  in      ,.  r  ^i.         .  i_      .1.  -  e 

iriniwrK  ieelion.    The  aicbeiiODia  and  cloK-set      thOSe   Of  the   Stem   by  the   pOSSeSSlOn  OI 
paraphjK.  betwMn  tbem  are  Keo.    Hignified.  -i-  ,  .  . 

arrangements,  such  as  cUta  which  can 
retain  the  water  which  is  so  necessary  for  fertilization. 


THE  SPOROGONIUM  OF  MUSCI 
1.  STRUCTURE  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  vegetative  differentiation  of  the  Musci  is  much  more  uniform  than 
that  of  the  Hepaticae,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  construction  of  their 
sporogontum.  Different  though  the  sporogonium  of  Splachnum  rubrum, 
with  its  long  stalk,  its  remarkable  apophysis,  and  its  pcristome-apparatus 
for  the  distribution  of  the  spores,  appears  to  be  from  the  unstalked  sporo- 
gonium of  Ephemerum  which  is  filled  at  maturity  with  spores,  and  wants 
altt^ether  arrangements  for  the  distribution  of  the  spores,  it  is  nevertheless 
constructed  upon  the  same  '  plan ' — only  in  one  case  we  have  an  adaptation 
for  the  distribution  of  many  small  spores,  whilst  in  the  other  only  a  small 
number  of  large  spores  is  produced,  and  therefore  a  less  size  and  simpler 
oiganization  of  the  sporogonium  is  sufficient. 

The  cftlyptra.  The  archegonial  venter  does  not  behave  in  the  same  way 
in  Musci  as  it  does  in  the  Hepaticae.  Sphagnum  is  most  like  the  Hepaticae 
in  respect  of  it  because  its  sporogonium  remains  enclosed  almost   until 

'  See  p.  13s. 
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maturity  within  the  archegonial  venter  which  is  only  then  ruptured  by  the 
stretching  of  the  sporogonium.     In  the  Phascaceae  also  we  find  primitive 
relationships.    In  Archidium  the  sporc^onium,  as  in  Sphagnum,  comes  out  of 
the  ruptured  archegonial  venter,  and  in  Nanomitrium '  (see  Fig.  1  ao,  11)  the 
capsular  portion  of  the  embryo  presses  together  the  cells  of  the  archegonial 
venter  until  they  are  not   recognizable ;   thereafter  the  capsule  of  Nano- 
mitrium carries  upon  its  apex  the  archegonial  neck  alone.     The  increase  of 
the  venter  after  fertilization  provides  a  protective  organ  to  the  embryo,  whose 
lower  half  bores  more  or  less  deeply  into  the  moss-stem,  and  the  ensheathing 
portion  of  the  moss-stem — the  vaginula — forms  the   continuation  of  the 
calyptra.     In  some  Musci  the  venter  forms  at  the  same  time  a  water- 
reservoir  for  the  embryo.     In 
Funaria  hygrometrica  and  other 
Funariaceae,  as  well  as  in  En- 
calypta    vulgaris,    the     venter 
bulges   out  in   its   lower   part 
and  separates  from  the  embryo, 
a  behaviour  that  was  quite  un-       I 
intelligible  until  I  showed*  that 
between  the  venter  and  the  em- 
bryo there  is  fluid.    The  locali- 
ties in  which  these  Musci  grow 
make  it  probable  that  the  water 
thus   excreted  is  made  use  of 
by  the  embryo  at  a  later  period, 
but  an   experimental    research 
devised  to  settle  thb  point  gave 
no  more  result  than  it  did  in 
the  analogous  case  of  the  exu- 
dation of  water  in  the  flower- 
buds  of  many  Spermophyta. 

In  most  Musci  the  elon- 
gated spindle- like  embryo  issues 
out  of  the  archegonial  venter 
at  an  early  period.  It  lifts 
off  the  calyptra  at  Its  base 
where  frequently  a  line  of  separation  is  early  marked,  and  carries  it  up  as 
a  cap  which  invests  the  end  of  the  sporogonium  until  shortly  before  maturity 
(Fig.  124,  r).     In  Musci  which  live  in  dry  places,  like  Polytrichum,  Ortho- 


\ 


/ 
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Fio.  119.    Poljtriclmm. 

•talk  li  on  the  H[ht.  At  It 
«Ddoalne  an  eoibryo.  The 
naJk  of  the  arclie[i>DiDai, 
(il«  after  Icnilintloo  took  p. . 
comptrinn  with  (he  itilk  oi 
of  the  archegonia]  venter  whi< 
«U-nnvm  have  liereloped  in  bai 
'  haiia '  of  the  ealyptra.   The  n[ 


arX" 


.1^^". 


'  Goebel,  Archegooiatenstudieo :  VIL  tjber  die  Spoiensusstmning  bei  den  LanbmooscD,  in  Flora, 
Im  (189s),  p.  463. 

*  Goebel,  op.  cit.,  p.  474.  I  theie  reTer  to  the  statements  of  Hedwig,  which  have  beea  entirel]' 
orerloolfed. 
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trichum,  and  others,  the  calyptra  is  strengthened  hy^ hairs'  ^  which  are  merely 
protonema-threads  of  limited  growth  which  have  grown  out  of  it  after  fer- 
tilization. These  *  hairs  '  in  Polytrichum  are  branched  cell-rows  which  are 
closely  interwoven  with  one  another  ^.  The  cell-walls  of  the  stronger  threads 
are  thick  and  cuticularized,  clearly  showing  that  they  act  as  a  protection 
against  drought  (Fig.  119). 

The  interpretation  of  these  hair-like  outgrowths  upon  the  calyptra  as 
protonema-threads  may  at  first  appear  surprising,  but  a  protonema  out  of 
which  new  plants  arise  is  developed  out  of  the  calyptra  in  Conomitrium  as 
I  have  before  now  shown  ^.  In  Polytrichum,  Orthotrichum,  and  other  Musci, 
these  protonemata  which  are  only  formed  after  fertilization  on  the  calyptra 
are  very  characteristic.  They  have  oblique  walls,  for  example  in  Poly- 
trichum (Fig.  1 19).  In  this  genus  they  evidently  also  serve  for  the  absorption 
of  water  for  the  embryo  so  long  as  it  is  small  and  enclosed  in  the  archegonial 
venter.  The  *  hairs'  are  developed  in  basipetal  succession,  and  whilst 
the  upper  thick-walled  ones  retain  air  between  them  and  protect  from 
drought  the  archegonial  venter  enclosing  the  embryo,  the  lower,  being  still 
thin,  absorb  water,  and  it  is  through  them  that  the  store  of  water  in  the 
venter  in  Funaria  and  Encalypta  is  renewed. 

In  many  Musci  the  embryo  is  surrounded  by  a  hyaline  mucilage^ 
which,  in  my  view,  is  a  protection  against  the  entrance  of  water,  as  the 
neck-portion  of  the  archegonium  is  by  no  means  always  closed  after  fertili- 
zation. 

Structure  and  development  of  the  embrya  The  cellular  construction  of 
the  embryo  in  Sphagnum  is  like  that  in  many  Hepaticae.  A  transverse  wall  appears 
in  the  fertilized  egg.  The  lower  half  then  undergoes  a  few  divisions;  the  upper 
divides  into  six  to  eight  transverse  disks,  and  each  of  these  again  into  four  quadrants 
whose  further  development  will  be  mentioned  below. 

In  all  other  Musci  the  method  of  division  is  different.  After  one  or  two  trans- 
verse walls  have  appeared  in  the  fertilized  egg  there  arises  in  the  upper  cell,  the 
one  next  the  archegonial  neck,  an  oblique  wall  to  which  a  second  wall,  inclined  to 
and  opposite  to  it,  follows.  A  two-sided  apical  cell  is  thus  produced  which  gives  rise 
to  a  number  of  segments  (Fig.  120,  /),  but  at  a  later  period  it  sometimes  becomes 
replaced  by  a  network  of  cells,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  find  it  in  the  apical  cell 
of  many  prothalli  of  ferns,  or  of  the  strobilus  of  Equisetum. 

In  the  cell-mass  which  constitutes  the  young  embryo  a  relatively  small  number 


'  The  name  Orthotricham  indicates  that  these  '  hain  *  are  erect.  They  are  narrow  cell-surfaces  of 
similar  origin  to  the  paraphyllia  in  Thnidium.  Their  cells  remain  alive  for  a  long  time,  and  may 
also  share  in  the  uptake  of  water. 

'  See  Fritsch,  Uber  einige  mechanische  Einrichtungen  im  anatomischen  Ban  von  Polytrichum 
juniperinum,  Willd.,  in  Berichte  der  dentschen  botanischen  Gesellschaft,  i  (1883),  p.  83,  Plate  11. 

'  Goebel,  Die  Mnscineen.  in  Schenk^s  Handbuch  der  Botanik,  ii  (1882). 

*  This  is  found  in  Andreaea  and  Sphagnum.  See  Waldner,  Die  Entwicklung  der  Sporogone  von 
Andreaea  und  Sphagnum,  Leipzig,  1887. 
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of  the  cells  are  devoted  to  the  formation  of  spores.  Most  of  them  remain  sterile  and 
serve  partly  for  the  nutrition  of  the  fertile  ones,  partly  for  the  distribution  of  spores. 
We  do  not  find  amongst  the  Musct  so  primitive  a  sporagonium  as  that  of  Riccia 
amongst  the  Hepaticae,  but,  apart  from  Archidium,  only  such  as  correspond  with 
the  type  represented  by  Anthoceros. 

In  the  capsular  portion  of  the  inoss-spor<^onium  there  is  differentiated  at  an 
early  period  a  fertile  cell -layer— the  archesporiunt.  Its  evolution  may  be  readily 
followed  in  transverse  sections.  If  we  make  a  transverse  section  through  a  young 
embryo  only  two  cells  can  be  seen  at  first,  and  these  are  separated  by  the  segment- 
wall.  Then  follows  a  second  wall  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  and  thus  a  cylinder  of 
quadrants  arises,  but  this  is  not  formed  in  Archidium.  In  each  quadrant  there  is 
formed  an  inner  and  an  outer  cell  by  the  appearance  of  either  an  anticlinal  or 


tir  endtrthed  _ 

///,  uilloldrrrinbryo: 
ETcst  pan  leparate  a-  - 
(ue  abKDt,  havliiir  fa 


\^  the  cc 


ArchegoniDm  after  fcTtiliution  and  joun]^  aporofoainni  at  diftrrcnc  itana 
Mon.  I,  voanfT  embryo  itill  n'ithio  the  archeeonlal  venter.  //,  alder  enibrro; 
It,  F,  has  bored  into  thcMaJk  oT  the  irchegonmm :  .S'.  stalk  of  tlie  iporogoniDm. 


:d  by  pericliniU  walls.     /F.  sporoi^pii 
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majpiSed;  /  the  mox  highly  mH^i6ed. 
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a  periclinal  wall  (Fig.  iii,  i),  and  thus  we  have  four  inner  cells  which  maybe  called 
the  endotheeium,  and  a  number  of  outer  ones  which  may  be  called  the  amphilkecium 
(Fig.  1 20,  //,  III).  A  primitive  sporc^onium  would  be  one  in  which  the  amphithe- 
cium  formed  the  wall  of  the  sporogonium,  whilst  the  endothecium  gave  rise  to  the 
spores.  As  a  fact  there  are  differences  in  the  cell-contents  between  these  layers  in 
Nanomitrium,  and  the  endothecium  is  much  more  rich  in  protoplasm.  In  Archidium 
the  whole  endothecium  is  an  archesporium,  but  all  its  cells  are  not  fertile ;  only  a  few, 
one  to  seven,  become  sporocytes ;  the  others  are  nutritive  cells '  as  in  Riella.  In  the 
other  Musci  we  always  hare  an  archesporium  in  the  form  <:^  one  celi-layer  (^\^.  122,2). 

'  Nothing  it  knovn  r^ardiog  (he  nature  of  their  conleati.    LeiCgeb  speaks  of  them  «s  'clear  a* 
water,'  10  that  poisibly  there  is  water-stoiage. 
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In  Andreaea  and  Sphagnum  this  is  dome-shaped  (Fig.  izi,  C,  spo);  in  the  others  it 

is  pierced  both  above  and 
below  by  sterile  tissue,  and 
thus  has  the  form  of  a 
barrel  open  at  both  ends. 
The  sterile  tissue  is  very 
early  laid  down,  and  it  is 
the  columella.  In  Sphag- 
num the  archesporium 
arises  out  of  the  amphi- 
theciurn,  the  endothecium 
forms  the  columella  alone. 
In  all  other  Musci  the  en- 
dothecium divides  by  peri- 
clinal  walls  into  an  outer 
cell- layer,  the  archespor- 
ium, and  a  central  sterile 
part,  the  columella.  Both 
unde^o  further  divisions ; 
in  the  archesporium  spo- 
„  ».  _.  - .  rocytes  are  produced  (Fig. 

Fig.  III.    a  C,  £■.  ^;  Sphipimn  amlifolinm.     S,  ■rchegoninin  with  120,     IV).       The     amphi- 
ODbrTO,  «■■,  m  tongitoainal  vcciran ;  the  repreacntacioii  of  the  ArrmiuemeDt  ,_ 

of«fl.  in  Ihcnnbryaii  incorrect.      C,  young  sporognnium  in  lanptudiml  thCaUm      UndCrgOCS      CCll- 
(fction  ;  oA,  n«k  of  uthMfoiiiumi  a.  calyplra;  *,  upaalc;  tfie,  more-        ....  ,  ■  -   ■_     -      i_ 

uc  wilb  spares  ;<)?,  colamella ;  jft/l  foot  of  the  ipDroeoninm ;  ^i.pKado-  dlVlSlOn    by    whiCh     It    DC- 
podiam.    E,  opmcil  unilicridiiHn  with  cscapmc  spcrmBloioidi,     K  linrle  ,  , 

■pcin;itoioid.Z7,SphagniimK|iiam»iim:matiinipoii»onmni.  M.pinido-     comcs  many-Iayerco  even 

podium ;  so,  calvptra :  it,  capsule  1  d,  operculum.   AXF  mafnuaed.   AIEcr      t     r  \  e 

W.  p.  Schimpet.  Xehrb.  ■■"'•-  ■*  before  the  appearance  of 

the  archesporium.     There 
/'T~'^>.  ^3  '^  produced  within  the  amphi- 

thecium  an  intercellular  space 
which  separates  an  outer 
many-layered  capsular  wall 
from  two  cell-layers  lying 
*  against    and     enclosing    the 

archesporium  (Fig.  122,  3). 
These  two  cell-layers  are  termed 
the  outer  spore-sac.  The  outer- 
most cell-layer  of  the  columella 
abutting  against  the  inside  of 
the  archesporium  is  the  inner 
spore-sac.  These  cell-layers 
limiting  the  arches porhim  on 
the  outer  and  the  inner  sides 

Pte,  111.    Fnnaria  hyliTmretrica.    SliehUy  diaerammatic  repreaai.  ,.     .  ....       .,         ■   >. 

tallon  of  embrvoa  of  iHffcnnl  mm  in  Iraninne  lectioii.    I,  youDjc  are  distinguished   by  the  nCO- 
embrvo;  £,  endothecium;  ..4,  smphitbcdnm.    a.  older  onbiyo ;  arebe-  r  .i.    '  n       ^..   _^      _J 

■poiiDm  ihiided.    1,  Mill  older  embryo  lir.arcWporium:  i,  internJ-  neSS  Of  then  Cell-COHtent,  and 

llf^;iroro,;^»"'^u^'"''^^i;it&cf;m*::!.d^^^^^  it  is  dear  that  their  function 

™m?£?,w '  ""^'""  "^  ^^"^' "'  ""  "*  "'  ''■^  "*""■ '''  ^'    is  to  provide  nourishment  to 
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the  archesporium  and  its  sporocytes.    The  construction  of  a  copious  sterile  tissue 
— columella,  wall-layer,  and  others — in  the  capsule,  is  evidently  connected  with 
the  formation  of  the  spores.     In  small  capsules  which  fonn  few  spores  there  are  few 
Sterile  cells.     There  is  but  a  small  demand  for  nutrition  made  hy  the  fertile  cells, 
and  we  find  in  ripe  sport^nia,  like  those  of  Nanomitrium  (Fig.  123)  and  Ephe- 
merum,  almost  none  left  over.    The  cells  of  the  columella  serve  only  as  nutritive 
cells,  and  before  the  spores  are  ripe  they  become   used  up.     Ephemenim  and 
Nanomitrium  were  regarded  formerly,  indeed  up  to  quite  recent  times,  as  having 
no  columella.     Its  existence  in  Ephemerum  was  pointed  out  long  ago  by  J.  N.  C. 
Miiller,  and  more  recent  investigations  have  shown  me  that  it  is  present  also  in 
Nanomitrium,  but  in  a  very  slightly  developed  condition.    The  more  spores  there 
are  formed  the  larger  is  the  columella. 
It  serves  as  a  reservoir  of  water  and  of 
food-material  for  the  fertile  cells,  and 
it  is  commonly  rich  in  starch. 

In  speaking  further  of  the 
phenomena  of  life  of  the  sporogo- 
nium,  we  must,  first  of  all,  notice 
its  nutrition  and  then  the  manner 
in  which  the  spores  are  scattered. 

2.  RELATIONSHIPS  OF  NU- 
TRITION OF  THE  SPORO- 
GONIUM. 

The  whole    embryo    of   the 

moss  is,  in  its  earliest   stages   of 

development,  a  parasite  upon  the 

moss-plant.    The  lower,  sometimes 

swollen,  portion — the  fooi—servGa 

as  a  haustorium,  and  is  therefore  in 

.  PlO.  133.    NanollUCriiim  tacnini.     Almon  ripe  iporo- 

many  cases,  for  example  m  DlphV'      eoninn>ini™nven«!«ctioii;  -J.aontUu-.    TheBpo™»re 

SClUm  '   and  BuxbaUmia,  provided       «"  diMpiMmJ  ei«pIinE  the  walW-yer.    The  CDlnmella 
bu  entircQr  dlMppeired.    MagniCed  iio. 

With    special   tubular   outgrowths 

which  are  chambered  by  cross-walls  and  may  be  so  far  branched  that  they 
are  like  rhizoids.  With  regard  to  the  absorption  of  water  the  sporogonium 
in  most  Musci  depends  permanently  upon  the  mother-plant  %  yet  there  are 
forms  like  Eriopus  remotifolius  which  are  able  to  take  up  water  through  the 
abundant  hair-like  outgrowths  of  the  stalk  of  the  sporogonium. 

Booting  b7  rhizoids.     Eriopus  is  also  distinguished   by   this   other 

'  Goebel,  Arch^cmiateaitudien :  I.  Die  eiofachste  Foim  der  Moose,  in  Flora,  Ixxvl  (ErgSn- 
tiing*band  mm  Jahrtjaog  iSgi),  p.  103. 

*  Hiere  il  freqaentlj  in  the  acta  a  T«Dtia1  stnmd  of  thln-walled  tissue  wauling  protoplasm,  the 
ItfUijrtan  ot  Vaizey,  and  it  Is  the  condncting  cbaiiael ;  >ee  Valiey,  The  Transpiration  of  the 
Sporophore  of  the  Mtuct,  in  Annola  of  Botany,  i  (1S87),  p.  73 ;  id.  On  the  Aoatomy  and  Develop- 
meot  of  the  Spoiogoniom  of  the  Mosses,  in  Jonrnal  of  the  Linoean  Societjr,  Botany,  xxiv  (1S8S). 
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peculiarity,  its  sporogonium  possesses  rhizoids — the  only  example  I  know 
of  a  sporogonium  rooting  by  rhizoids.  The  rhizoids  are  developed  at  the 
point  where  the  sporogonium  sits  within  the  ruffle-like  vaginula.  They 
arise  by  the  outgrowth  of  superficial  cells  and  are  cell- 
rows  with  partly  oblique,  partly  transverse  walls.  They 
form  a  dense  weft,  and  also  in  part  grow  downwards 
upon  the  outside  of  the  vaginula.  Rhizoids  also  force 
themselves  into  the  vaginula  from  above,  and  they  lay 
themselves  upon  the  foot  of  the  sporogonium,  which  is 
composed  of  lai^e  cells  rich  in  cell-contents.  Whether 
they  also  force  themselves  between  these  cells  of  the 
foot,  I  have  been  unable  to  determine  from  the  smalt 
amount  of  material  available  for  investigation.  One  might 
make  these  features  in  Eriopus  the  foundation  of  the 
most  daring  phyletic  speculation.  Such  a  rooting  sporo- 
gonium requires  only  to  grow  out  further  at  its  apex 
and  to  branch  and  so  forth  in  order  to  approach  the 
behaviour  of  the  sporophyte  of  the  Pteridophyta.  In 
my  opinion  such  a  conclusion  would  be  absurd.  We 
have  here  only  what  is  indeed  a  remarkable  adaptation, 
and  it  no  doubt  stands  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  at 
the  point  of  junction  of  foot  and  seta  of  the  sporo- 
gonium the  cells  become  brown  at  a  very  early  period 
and,  as  it  appears,  die  off.  By  this  the  conduction  of 
food-material  is  made  difflcult  or  interrupted.  This 
interruption  in  the  supply  will  be  overcome  by  the 
development  of  rhizoids  in  the  directions  described ; 
those  to  the  oiitside  will  take  up  water,  and  those  to 
the  inside  will  lay  claim  to  the  material  contained  in 
the  foot. 

Awrimilatton.  Tli©  ApophyBis.  With  regard  to 
the  nutrition  of  the  spori^onium  in  other  forms  it  has 
been  definitely  proved  within  recent  times,  especially 
by  Haberlandt  ',that  the  sporogonia  of  many  Muse!  are 
capable  of  independent  assimilation.  They  are  possessed 
of  an  assimilating  chlorenchyma  which  is  developed 
in  very  unequal  quantity  in  the  different  forms,  but 
in  some  cases  approaches  palisade-parenchyma.  In  a  sporogonium  ot^an- 
ized  so  simply  as  that  of  Nanomitrium,  the  assimilation  by  the  chloro- 
phyllous  wall-layer  of  the  sporogonium  can  only  be  slight,  and  the  same 
must  be  the  case  in  other  Musci,  like  Eriopus,  with  little  capsules.    But 


>  Haberlandt,  Phj'^ologiscbe  Pfliinwnmatomie,  Ed.  i,  Leipzig,  1S96. 
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in  others  the  assimilating  tissue  is  present,  partly  in  the  wall  of  the 
capsule,  partly  in  that  portion  of  the  sporc^onium  which  lies  below  the 
capsule  and  at  the  top  of  the  stalk,  and  is  known  as  the  apophysis  '.  Upon 
thb  apophysis  in  many  Musci  there  are  stomata  of  quite  the  same  structure 
as  those  of  the  higher  plants  *,  and  they  place  the  numerous  intercellular 
spaces  of  the  tissue  in  communication  with  the  outer  air,  and  so  make 
possible  an  exchange  of  gases  and  transpiration.  Their  difTerent  method  of 
formation  need  not  be  dwelt  on  here.  It  may  only  be  mentioned  that  they 
are  rudimentary  in  Sphagnum,  which  shows  that  Sphagnum  is  derived  from 
a  form  whose  sporogonium  projected  out  of  the  arch^onial  venter  and 
displayed  an  assimilation-capacity  j. 

like  the  sporc^onia  of  the  ma- 
jority of  other  Musci,  and  that  in 
this  it  was  much  nearer  these  other 
Musci  than  b  the  genus  at  the 
present  time.  Sphagnum,  indeed, 
is  evidently  not  a  primitive  but  a 
greatly  altered  form,  as  we  have 
already  learned  when  considering 
its  germination,  and  as  the  be- 
haviour of  its  antheridia,  if  we 
accept  the  statement  of  Leitgeb, 
confirms.  However  this  may  be, 
at  any  rate  it  is  remarkable  that 
in  the  Bryophyta  the  formation  of 
stomata  repeatedly  appears,  as  for 
example  in  Anthoceros  and  in  the 
different  series  of  the  Musci,  and 
they  in  every  way  correspond  with 
the  stomata  of  the  Spermophyta. 

The  development  of  the  apo- 
physis in  many  species  of  Splachnum  is  remarkable,  especially  in  S.  rubrum 
and  S.  luteum  '  (Fig.  1 25,  /,  //),  in  which  the  apophysis  grows  out  into  an 
umbrella-like  fringe  which  in  its  structure  resembles  a  dorsiventral  leaf,  and 
possesses  stomata  only  upon  the  upper  side.  The  apophysis  also  takes  a 
share  indirectly  in  the  scattering  of  the  spores  as  we  shall  see  later.  Other 
Splachnaceae  also  have  the  tendency  to  develop  lai^e  apophyses — a  character 
which  has  resulted  in  the  most  remarkable  constructions. 


■sTi"*; '^W.o'J'le™;   I/,  "loiMta  on  apoph™  ;  d 

rcc.  ///and  /K,  diag;ninB  10  iJlatcmce  the  opening  of 
CBpnJe  in  Splachnum ;  iia,  pcriaome,  incarved  in  /// 
rmirvedin/('!*,teraiinnldiBtofcoIoniiJl«.  /.DjagniSed 
3.  After  HedwiE.  /^icagniSed.  After  VaiKv.  OTand 
/r,  nuEuiSed.    After  Bnhn. 


'  I  agree  with  HibeiUiuii  Id  reckoning  the  apophjnU  as  a  portion  of  the  seta,  not  of  the  capsule. 

*  See  also  Vnillemin,  Sur  les  homologies  des  Mousses,  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^l^  dei  sdeace*  de  Nancy, 
xix  (1886) ;  Bnnger,  Bcilrage  zar  Anatomie  der  Lanbmooslcapiel,  in  Botanisches  Centralblatt,  zlii 
(1890% 

■  Sec  Vaiiey,  On  the  Morphology  of  the  Sporophyte  of  Splachnum  luteum,  in  Annals  of  Botany, 

T  (1890-.),  p.  I. 
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3.    ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE  SHEDDING  OF  THE  SPORES'. 

The  whole  configuration  of  the  spon^onium  has  as  its  aim  formation 
of  spores  and  then  distribution  of  spores.  It  has  been  already  shown  that 
the  most  simple  constructions  of  the  sporogonium  are  found  where  few  and 
relatively  large  spores  are  contained  in  the  sporc^nium.  Where  many 
spores  are  formed  there  are  often  complex  arrangements  which  have  as 
their  object  the  gradual  disc/targe  of  the  spores. 

Cleistocarpous  Forms.  In  most  Phascaceae  arrangements  for  distri- 
bution of  spores  are  not  present.  The  sporogonium  is  cleistocarpous :  it  does 
not  open ;  it  rots ' ;  as  we  see  in  the  sporogonia  of 
Ephemerum  and  others  it  can  easily  be  broken  off  and 
carried  away  as  a  whole  by  rain.  Whether  the  bright  red 
colouring  of  the  sporogonium  of  E.  serratum  has  anything 
to  do  with  attraction  to  animals  requires  investigation. 
It  is  remarkable  that  we  have  in  Nanomitrium  amongst 
the  Phascaceae,  a  genus  whose  sporogonium  opens  by  a 
lid  and  where  there  is  an  annulus,  although  indeed  only 
a  rudimentary  one  (Fig.  123,  A).  This  shows  us  that  a 
sharp  distinction  between  cleistocarpous  and  st^ocarpous 
Musci  cannot  be  made.  The  majority  of  the  Musci  are 
stegocarpous. 

ScHizocARPOUS  Forms.  Andreaea,  however,  is  an 
exception,  and  its  spor<^onia  are  schizocarpous  for  no  lid 
is  produced,  but  four  to  six  lines  of  dehiscence  are  laid 
down  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  sporogonium 
and  there  it  opens  in  dry  air  when  mature  (Fig,  136) ; 
if  the  capsule  is  moistened  the  valves  close  the  slits.     As 

Fro.  i»6.    Andreaea       , ,  -  ...  ,      ■  ......  . 

petriiphiia.>^pieudo.     the  mass  of  sporcs  m  the  capsule  is  moist  it  is  glued  to  the 
the  ■po'tDgDniiini ;  i,     valves  and  the  spores  as  they  dry  are  then  gradually  re- 

CBpnle     openinz     by  ,  .        i  ,  r     • 

foar  iiiui  c,  calvpua.     movcd  in  clustcrs  bv  currents  of  air. 

Hanified  19.  Lchrb.  „  ^     ^  ,        ,  ,,         . 

Stegocarpous  Forms.  In  the  stegocarpous  Musci 
the  upper  part  of  the  capsule  falls  away  as  a  lid.  The  line  of  separation  is 
characteristically  constructed-  The  processes  which  condition  the  separation 
have  not  been  investigated  from  all  sides,  and  they  are  somewhat  different  in 
the  several  groups  ^.  In  most  cases  there  is  an  aiinulus,  that  is  to  say,  a  ring 
of  one  or  more  cell-layers  lying  over  one  another  and  distinguished  by  their 

'  See  Goebel,  ArchegoDiatemtudieD :  VIL  tiber  die  Sporeoaiuatreiiiuig  bei  den  Lanbmooien,  in 
Florm,  lux  (1895),  p.  459. 

'  RegBrding  Phucum  lubnlatum  and  PhjicomilieUa  patens,  lee  Goebel,  op.  dt.,  p.  464.  The 
division  of  the  Mnsd  into  cleiitocupont  and  itqi;ocarponi  gioupi  is  eotirely  artificial.  Ctdatocaipon* 
forms  appear  in  diflerent  cycle*  of  aifinit;. 

'  See  Dihm,  UnteraachnngeD  ilbet  den  Annolns  der  Lanbinoose,  in  Flora,  buii  (Ei^iozongs- 
band  lom  Jahrgang  1894),  p.  386. 
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mucilaginous  contents  (Fig.  ia8).  The  mucilage  acts  as  a  store  of  water, 
and  brings  it  about  that  the  cells  of  the  annulus,  as  they  dry,  crumple  up  less 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  capsule,  and  in  this  way  tensions  arise  which  result 
in  the  splitting  of  the  wall  of  the  capsule.  The  function  of  the  annulus  ends 
with  this  in  many  Musci.  In  the  species  of  Hypnum  it  remains  in  connexion 
with  the  open  capsule,  or  falls  off  in  small  pieces  ;  but  in  other  Musci  it  rolls 
itself  off  in  one  piece  through  the  change  in  volume  which  its  cells  holdii^ 
mucilage  experience  in  their  swelling  in  consequence  of  the  moisture  which 
has  penetrated  through  the  opening  into  the  wall  of  the  capsule.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  many  details,  especially  the 
remarkable  behaviour  of  Tetraphis, 
Buxbaumia,  and  others,  I  must  refer 
to  the  special  treatises  which  are  cited 
in  the  notes. 

The  arrangements  for  shedding  of 
spores,  as  they  are  met  with  in  the  stego- 
carpous  Musci,  are  also  multifarious. 
First  of  all  let  it  be  noted  that  the  cap- 
sule is  usually  raised  up  above  the  stem 
by  means  of  the  stalk  or  seta,  or  it 
may  be  by  the  formation  of  a  pseudo- 
fodium,  as  in  Sphagnum  (Fig.  121,  D) 
and  Andreaea  (Fig.  126),  that  is  to  say, 
by  a  stalk-like  elongation  of  the  axis 
of  the  shoot  immediately  beneath  the 
arch^onium  in  which  fertilization  has 
been  effected.  In  Musci  which  live  on 
the  stems  of  trees  or  on  bare  rocks,  the 
seta  is  usually  very  short ;  they  are  ex- 
posed to  relatively  strong  currents  of  air. 

The  character  of  the  mouth  of  the 
capsule  is  of  special  significance  in  re- 
gard to  the  shedding  of  spores,  whether 
it  possesses a^fru/ow/^(Fig.  127)  or  not. 
A  great  portion  of  the  aperistomous 
Musci  was  formerly  grouped  togethei 

it  was  subsequently  recognized  that  forms  without  a  peristome  were  found 
in  the  most  different  cycles  of  affinity.  In  the  most  of  them  we  can  scarcely 
express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  this  want  of  peristome  is  a  primary  or 
a  reduced  character,  and  the  phylogeny  of  the  peristome  of  Musci  is  one  of 
the  most  obscure  parts  of  the  natural  history  of  the  group  '.   We  may  regard 


hoinam.    A,  pUal  with  7001% 
.J —  I.,  eaiypira,  a    B,  plant 

«  oLtHDle  with  oppTCD. 
.    D,  two  IRth  of  the 

;  D,  £7  augnified  58.'    Lehrb. 

1  a  special  genus,  Gymnostomum,  but 


'  Phillibot,  EtDdei  lar  le  pMstome  At%  Mouses,  i 
Dp  tbe  qncEtion. 


K(vne  bryologique,  1S84,  1S90,  doei  not  clear 
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the  want  of  a  peristome  in  Nanomitrium,  for  example,  as  primary,  but  it 
may  be  a  reduction  in  Orthotrichum  gymnostomum,  as  its  allied  species 
are  all  provided  with  a  peristome,  and  even  in  this  spedes  itself  a  rudimentary 
peristome  exists*.  The  want  of  a  peristome  can  be  easily  explained 
biolc^ically.  It  is  absent  mostly  in  small  capsules  with  narrow  mouth,  for 
example  Schistostega,  Hymenostomum,  Pottia,  and  the  spores  are  held 
t<^ether  in  one  mass  by  means  of  thickenings  of  the  spore-wall,  so  that 
they  are  only  gradually  thrown  out. 

An  isolated  case  ',  so  far  as  we  know,  is  found  in  the  distribution  of  the 
spores  in  Sphagnum  *•  When  the  ripe  capsules  of  Sphagnum  dry  they 
explode  with  an  audible  sound,  as  indeed  Bridel 
knew,  and  the  cap  and  the  spores  are  abjected 
for  a  considerable  distance,  as  much  as  ten  cen- 
timeters. This  takes  place  on  sunny  days,  and 
as  the  sun  dries  the  capsule  the  columella  is 
dried  up  and  is  replaced  by  air.  In  the  process 
of  drying  the  longitudinal  diameter  of  the 
capsule  is  not  changed,  but  the  transverse 
diameter  is  considerably  shortened,  and  thus 
the  previously  nearly  spherical  form  of  the 
capsule  becomes  more  cylindric,  and  the  air 
in  the  capsule  underneath  the  spore-mass  is 
consequently  compressed.  The  lid  of  firmer 
texture  does  not  shrink,  or  shrinks  less  than 
the  capsule.  In  this  way  a  difference  in  tension 
arises,  which  brings  it  about  that  the  lid,  at  the 
position  of  the  annulus,  is  broken  off  from  the 
capsule  and,  together  with  the  spores,  is  shot 
out  by  the  compressed  air  like  a  bullet  from 
an  air-gun.  The  discharge  of  spores  takes 
place  here  once  and  for  all,  and  with  con- 
siderable force,  which  makes  perfectly  certain 
the  scattering  of  the  spores — not  in  moist 
weather,  however,  because  that  hinders  the  drying  of  the  capsule. 

Where  a  peristome  exists  it  prevents  the  entrance  of  moisture  into  the 
capsule,  and  it  takes  a  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  spores.  It  arises 
always  out  of  the  ampbithectmn  and  consists,  except  in  Tctraphis  and  the 
Polytrichaceae,  always  of  fragments  of  cell-membrane,  that  is  to  say,  the 

'  See  Goebel,  Archegoniateiutadlen :  VII.  Uber  die  SpoRnaiiutieatuig  bei  den  LaubmooKi),  in 
Flora,  Ixxi  (1895),  p.  471. 

'  With  Tcgtud  to  PhascniD  epbemeroldet,  tec  Hedwig,  Descriptio  et  odnnbntio  microicopico- 
MiaJytica  mosconuD  froodoionun,  lipsiw,  1787. 

*  See  Nawaschiii,  Uber  die  SpoTcoiQUchleadenuig  bei  deo  Torfmoosen,  In  Flon,  luxiii  (1897), 
p.  151. 


of  mjl  of  c&piBL«  \n  the  Tfcwn  of  the 
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thickened  portions  of  the  cell-membranes  left  after  the  thinner  portions  are 
destroyed.  There  are  different  types,  of  which  the  chief,  from  the  biolo- 
gical standpoint,  are  mentioned  here.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  several  groups  are  not  sharply  separated  one  from  the  other : — 

{A)  THE  PERISTOME  ALONE  TAKES  A  PART  IN  THE  SHEDDING      ; 

OF  THE  SPORES. 

I.  The  Peristome  serves  only  as  a  Hygroscopic  Lid  to 

THE  Capsule. 

Type  of  Weissia.  The  teeth  of  the  peristome,  when  moistened,  bend  over 
the  mouth  of  the  capsule  and  close  it ;  when  dry,  they  are  bent  backwards.  The 
peristome  is  a  simple  one. 

Barbnla.  In  Barbula  there  is  a  sh'ght  modification  of  this  type.  The 
thirty-two  teeth  of  the  peristome  are  spirally  twisted,  and  they  fit  closely  to  one 
another,  and  in  many  species,  for  example  Barbula  subulata,  are  united  below 
by  a  membrane.  As  they  dry  the  teeth  twist  into  a  brush;  at  the  base  they 
separate  from  one  another,  and  there  allow  the  exit  of  the  spores. 

Trichostomtun.  In  the  allied  genus  Trichostomum  the  hair-like  teeth  form 
a  sieve  which  only  allows  of  a  gradual  exit  of  the  spores.  This  is  a  connecting 
link  with  the  next. 

XL  The  Peristome  secures  besides  the  gradual  discharge 

OF  THE  Spores. 

I.  Peristome  Single. 

(a)  Trellis-work  of  Long  Teeth, 
Dicranaoeae,  Eiflsidentaceae,  Ceratodon.  There  is  a  development  of 
long  teeth  which,  in  the  dry  state,  remain  bent  over  the  mouth  of  the  capsule, 
and  so  form  a  trellis-work.  We  find  this  in  a  number  of  Dicranaceae  and  Fissi- 
dentaceae,  and  in  some  the  long  teeth  serve  for  the  abjection  of  the  spores; 
according  to  Steinbrinck  this  is  also  the  case  in  Ceratodon  purpureus.  The  teeth 
curve  inwards  when  dry ;  the  spores  readily  stick  to  the  processes  of  the  teeth  as 
they  primarily  form  one  moist  mass,  and  they  are  then  easily  thrown  outwards 
as  the  teeth  curve  outwards. 

(Jf)  Permanent  Union  of  Teeth  at  the  Tip. 
Type  of  ConoBtomum.  In  Conostomum  the  teeth  form  a  cone  which  has 
sixteen  long  splits ;  moistened,  these  close ;  in  dry  air  they  open.  I  have  often 
asked  myself  whether  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  that  is  to  say  a  membrane 
provided  with  holes,  might  not  be  a  more  primitive  type  of  the  peristome  than 
that  in  which  there  are  single  teeth  to  the  peristome.  It  occurs  in  different  series 
of  MuscL 

2.  Peristome  Double.    In  this  Case  the  Inner  is  usually 

NOT  Hygroscopic 
{a)  The  Inner  Peristome  narrows  the  Capsule-mouth ;  the  Outer  is  only  a  Lid. 

Orthotriehum.    The  inner  teeth  bend  in  dry  air  over  the  mouth  of  the 

M  2 
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capsule;  the  outer  bend  backwards i.  In  Orthotrichum  callistomum  the  teeth 
of  the  peristome  hang  together  in  the  centre,  and  there  is  formed  a  caster. 

Fontinalis  and  Cinoliditim.  A  caster  is  also  produced  in  Fontinalis,  where 
the  inner  peristome  makes  a  delicate  trellis-work ;  also  in  Cinclidium,  where  it 
appears  as  a  dome  with  sixteen  holes  at  its  base,  which  are  closed  in  moist  air  by 
the  teeth  of  the  outer  peristome. 

Fnnaria.  The  teeth  of  the  outer  peristome  in  Funaria  converge  together 
at  the  tip,  and  they  form  a  sieve  there.  The  teeth  of  the  inner  peristome  bend  so 
that  they  narrow  the  position  where  the  slits  between  the  teeth  of  the  outer  peri- 
stome are  the  widest  In  moist  air  the  slits,  through  movement  of  the  teeth 
of  the  outer  peristome,  are  completely  closed. 

Type  of  BtLzbaumia.  The  inner  peristome  is  a  funnel,  composed  of  a 
folded  membrane,  and  with  a  narrow  mouth.  This  alone  exists  in  Diphyscium 
and  Buxbaumia  aphylla.     In  Buxbaumia  indusiata  there  are  traces  of  an  outer 


Fig.  129.    Buzbaamia  tndasiata.     Not  quite  matnre  peristome  in  transverse  section ;  Pk^  peristome-membrane ; 

A,  outer  peristome-tecth. 

peristome  (Fig.  129)  in  the  form  of  small  teeth  whose  function  is  unknown.  The 
folded  peristome  of  the  Buxbaumiaceae  arises  through  a  special  process  of 
division  in  a  ring-like  cell-layer^  which  we  must  regard  as  the  original  position 
of  the  peristome.  Probably  in  all  Musci  the  origin  of  the  peristome  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  innermost  cell-layer  of  the  amphithecium,  which  layer,  however, 
may  itself  undei^o  divisions,  as  in  the  Buxbaumiaceae  and  Polytrichaceae.  There 
would  be  then,  if  this  were  general,  a  certain  analogy  with  the  archesporium,  which 
also  is  laid  down  in  all  Musci  as  one  cell-layer.  This  point  requires  further 
investigatioa  At  any  rate  the  difference  in  the  formation  of  the  peristome  within 
the  genus  Buxbaumia  shows  us  again,  what  has  been  already  suggested  upon 
other  grounds,  that  it  is  a  very  old  type.  The  funnel  of  the  peristome  brings  it 
about  naturally  that  the  spores  only  gradually  escape,  and  they  would  be  readily 


'  With  regard  to  abnormal  species  of  Orthotrichum,  see  p.  162. 
^  It  is  indicated  in  Fig.  139  by  the  bracket. 
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washed  away  if  a  rain-drop  should  fall  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  dorsiventral 
capsule  f  Diphyscium^  The  separation  of  the  thickened  outer  membranous 
layers  in  Buxbaumia  indusiata,  which  have  given  it  its  name,  may  possibly  pro- 
vide parachutes. 

{b)   The  Inner  Peristome  serves  also  for  the  Abjection  of  the  Spores, 

This  is  observed  in  a  number  of  Bryaoeae,  Hypnaoeae,  and  Mniaoeae 
(Fig.  127).  The  mouth  of  the  capsule  is  here  mostly  directed  downwards ;  the  spores 
reach  the  funnel  of  the  peristome,  but  do  not  fall  directly  out  of  it ;  they  are  thrown 
out  only  by  the  threads  of  the  inner  peristome. 

(B)  THE  COLUMELLA  ALSO  SHARES  IN  THE  SHEDDING 

OF  THE  SPORES, 

Type  of  Fottia  tnmoata.  This  arrangement  is  found  in  many  forms  without 
a  peristome,  like  Pottia  truncata,  in  which  the  columella  narrows  the  capsule- 
mouth  and  so  prolongs  the  shedding  of  the  spores. 

Splaohnaceae.  The  same  arrangement  occurs  also  in  the  species  of  Splach- 
num'  (Fig.  125,  ///and  IV).  The  columella  in  Splachnum  has  a  disk-like  expan- 
sion at  the  top.  When  the  capsule  shrinks  the  peristome  curves  outwards  and 
downwards,  the  disk  of  the  columella  is  projected  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  capsule, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  axis  of  the  columella  elongates,  according  to  Bryhn, 
and  this  aids  in  pressing  out  the  spores,  which  are  here,  as  in  many  other  mosses 
aggregated  at  first  in  a  sticky  mass.  In  moist  air  the  capsule  elongates  again', 
and  the  peristome  closes  over  it.  It  is  now  remarkable  that  the  spores  in 
Splachnum,  according  to  Bryhn's  observations,  are  spread  by  flies,  which  are 
attracted  probably  by  the  brilliant  colour  which  distinguishes  the  apophysis,  as 
the  specific  nomenclature  in  the  genus  indicates,  for  example  in  S.  luteum  and 
S.  rubrum.  We  have  in  the  visits  of  these  insects  an  explanation  of  the  peculiar 
habitats  of  the  Splachnaceae — excrement  and  remains  of  animals.  These  stations 
are,  as  is  known,  visited  by  flies  for  oviposition,  and  they  deposit  at  the  same  time 
the  spores  of  the  Splachnaceae.  This  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  case  which 
has  been  established  of  spore-distribution  by  animals  in  the  Musci,  but  it  is 
probable  that  there  are  other  cases. 

Type  of  Tetraphis.  The  ripe  capsules  of  Tetraphis  pellucida  and  allied 
forms  have  a  peristome  of  four  teeth  which  have  between  them  in  dry  air  only 
relatively  small  slits.  In  moist  air  these  slits  are  closed.  The  teeth  are  not 
portions  of  cell-membrane,  but  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  capsule,  excepting 
the  lid,  splits  into  four  pieces,  and  the  columella  therefore  shares  in  the  formation 

'  See  Goebel,  t)ber  Sporenverbreitimg  dnrch  Regentropfen,  in  Flora,  boodi  (1896),  p.  480. 

'  See  Goebel,  Archegoniateostudien :  VII.  ttber  die  Sporenausstreuung  bei  den  Laubmoosen,  in 
Flora,  Ixxz  (1895%  p.  481,  where  I  give  an  account  of  the  behavionr  of  Splachnum  baaed  upon  my 
examination  of  dried  materiaL  Bryhn  (Beobachtungen  iiber  das .  Ansstrenen  der  Sporen  bei  den 
Splacfanaceen,  in  Biologisches  Centralblatt,  1897,  p.  48)  confirms  in  essentials  my  observations;  he 
was  evidently  unaware  of  my  previous  publication. 

'  The  change  of  volume  in  the  wall  of  the  capsule  is  of  importance  in  connexion  with  the  shed- 
ding of  the  spores,  and  this  requires  further  investigation. 
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of  the  peristome.  But  one  finds  here  also  *  the  characteristically  thickened  cell- 
layer,  which  elsewhere  is  alone  used  for  the  formation  of  the  peristome,  and  it  is 
as  usual  the  innennost  cell-layer  of  the  amphithecium. 

Type  of  Fcdytriohaoeae.  In  all  the  Polytrichaceae  the  teeth  of  the  peri- 
stome are  formed  out  of 
entire  dead  cells,  as  has  been 
mentioned  above '.  These 
cells  arise  from  the  mother- 
cells  of  the  peristome  by 
cell-division,  which  proceeds 
further  than  it  does  in  the 
Buxbaumiaceae. 

In  Dawsonia,  a  genus 

very  near  Polytrichum  in  its 

vegetative    characters,     the 

peristome  is  a  long  brush 

ti  of  numerous  bristles.   These 

bristles  are  segmented  by 
cross-walls,  which  are  usually 
oblique.  I  had  recently 
opportunity  in  Australia  to 
examine  two  ^>ecjes  of  Daw- 
sonia, the  beautiful  large 
Dawsonia  superba  and  the 
smaller  Dawsonia  polytri- 
choides,  and  will  here '  only 
note  the  following : — The 
capsule  is  in  both  doTsiven- 
tral,  as  it  is  in  Diphyscium. 
It  possesses  a  flat  side  and 
a  bulged  side.  It  originally 
stands  erect ;  then  it  bends 
so  as  to  approach  nearly 
the  horizontal.  The  spores 
may  become  discharged  by 
the  same  paiachute-arrange- 
ment  as  occurs  in  Diphys- 
cium, each  shaking  sufficing 
to  bring  out  the  spores 
through  the  slits  of  the 
very  small,  and  with  this  the  construction 


,r^^M"?s^ 


•.liliihlTiii 

pencil-like  peristome.    The  spores  t 


'  Goebel,  Arch^oDiUeiutadien :  VII.  Uber  dl«  SporeiMnsamniDg  bei  den  LanbmooMn,in  Flora, 

nt  (189s),  p.  48).  •  See  p.  i6j. 

'  With  refercDce  to  the  det«l»  I  most  lefer  to  a  commtmicatitxi  which  will  iooq  ippear. 
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of  the  peristome  corresponds.  Whilst  it  is  possible,  as  is  stated  ^,  that  the  columella 
in  Dawsonia  takes  a  share  in  the  building  of  the  peristome,  I  must  against 
this  point  out  that  my  earlier  expressed  doubt  of  this  has  been  confirmed  by 
examination  of  the  history  of  development  Although  an  external  sharp  differen- 
tiation between  peristome  and  columella  does  not  exist,  yet  both  can  be  readily 
recognized  as  separate  tissues.  The  peristome  proceeds  from  a  ring-like  mass  of 
tissue  (in  Fig.  130,  //,  it  is  shaded),  which,  on  its  side,  owes  its  origin  evidently 
to  the  tangential  splitting  of  one  or  a  few  cell-layers.  From  the  originally  similar 
cells  smaller  cells  are  cut  off  (Fig.  130,  /),  reminding  one  of  the  processes  in 
Diphyscium  and  Buxbaumia,  and  these  acquire  a  stronger  thickening  of  their  wall. 
These  cells,  placed  over  one  another,  form  then  the  bristles  of  the  peristome, 
which  become  isolated  by  the  disappearance  of  the  soft-walled  cells.* 

In  other  Polytrichaceae  we  have  the  t3^e  of  the  pore-capsule.  The  mouth 
of  the  capsule  is  closed  by  an  epipkragm  which  proceeds  out  of  the  columella,  and 
is  a  thin  membrane  which  is  destroyed  at  a  later  period.  The  teeth  of  the  peri- 
stome united  with  the  epiphragm  consist  of  bundles  of  mostly  curved  horse-shoe- 
shaped  cells.  The  construction  and  origin  of  the  peristome  of  the  Polytrichaceae 
evidently  point  to  their  being  far  removed  from  the  primitive  type. 

Reviewing  what  has  been  so  shortly  stated  regarding  the  wonder- 
fully multifarious  arrangements  for  the  distribution  of  spores,  it  is  clear  that 
we  can  now  recognize  on  the  whole  the  method  of  working  of  these  arrange- 
ments, but  we  cannot  explain  how  they  have  come  to  be  in  the  several  allied 
groups  of  the  Musci,  whose  connexion  is  not  yet  very  clear.  Although  this 
problem  offers  a  better  prospect  of  solution,  it  has  stimulated  less  discussion 
than  has  that  of  the  connexion  between  the  Bryoph)^  and  the  next  higher 
group,  that  of  the  Pteridophyta.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider,  at 
least  in  part,  the  researches  bearing  upon  this  problem,  although  they  have 
not  led  to  positive  results. 


^  Hooker  (Musd  ezotid.  Tab.  cbdi)  represents  the  bristles  of  the  peristome  as  springing  from  the 
colamella  in  Dawsonia  polytrichoides.    This  I  have  never  seen. 
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PTERIDOPHYTA     AND 
SPERMOPHYTA 

The  Pteridophyta  and  Spermophyta,  like  the  Bryophyta,  exhibit  in  the 
course  of  their  development  a  sexual  generation,  tht  gametophyte^  alternating 
with  an  asexual  generation,  the  sparophyte.  In  the  Spermophyta  the  alter- 
nation of  generations  is  concealed  in  the  formation  of  the  seed,  which  is 
a  special  further  development  of  the  megasporangium.  Therefore  the 
gametophyte  of  the  Pteridophyta  only  will  be  described  here  ;  description 
of  the  gametophyte  of  the  Spermophyta  is  deferred  until  the  development 
of  the  sporangium  has  been  described. 


THE   GAMETOPHYTE    IN   THE   PTERIDOPHYTA  \ 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  gametophyte  in  the  Bryophyta,  starting 
from  simple  relationships,  attains  to  a  more  complex  configuration  in  dif- 
ferent series,  and  that  constructions  outwardly  alike,  as  for  instance  that  of 
the  leaf,  may  be  arrived  at  in  different  series  quite  independently  of  one 
another.  On  the  other  hand,  the  structure  of  the  sexual  organs  has  moved 
along  a  common  path,  although  even  here  there  is  no  complete  uniformity. 
Similar  features  recur  in  the  Pteridophyta.  The  formation  of  the  organs  of 
their  gametophyte,  which  in  them  is  termed  the  prothallus^  is  by  no  means 
so  multifarious  as  it  is  in  the  Bryophyta,  and  this  is  connected  with  the 
short  duration  of  life  of  the  gametophyte  and  with  the  reduction  which  it 
experiences.  Before  describing  the  relationships  of  configuration  the  struc- 
ture of  the  sexual  organs  must  be  described. 


^  References  to  the  general  literature  are  not  given  here ;  it  is  fnlly  set  oat  by  Donglas  Campbell,  I 

The  Strnctnre  and  Development  of  the  Mosses  and  Fems  (Archegoniatae),  London,  1895,  ^^  more 
recently  by  Sadebeck,  Pteridophyta,  Einleitnng,  in  Engler  and  Piantl,  Die  naturlichen  Pflanzenfamilien, 
1898. 
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I 

STRUCTURE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 

SEXUAL  ORGANS 

A.  THE  ANTHERIDIUM. 

The  Spermatozoid. 

The  antheridium  is  the  seat  of  formation  of  the  spermatozoids,  which 
in  the  Bryophyta  have  uniformly  two  cilia — they  are  biciliate^.  The  Pteri- 
dophyta,  on  the  other ,  hand,  may  be  divided  into  two  groups  accordii^  to 
the  structiwe  of  the  spermatozoids  : — 

I.  Pluriciliate  Pteridophyta  *. 
Filicineae. 
Equisetaceae. 
Isoetaceae. 

a.  Biciliate  Pteridophyta  '. 
Ly  copodiaceae  *. 
Selaginelleae  ^. 

The  structure  of  the  sexual  cells  is  undoubtedly  of  great  systematic 
value,  for  it  is  essentially  constant  within  groups  which  we  recognize  as 
natural.  We  know  indeed  that  the  number  of  the  cilia  in  the  swarm-spores 
may  be  different  in  one  and  the  same  species  of  some  Algae,  for  example 
Ulothrix,  inasmuch  as  the  megaspores  have  four  cilia,  whilst  the  micro- 
spores have  only  two^  yet  there  the  number  is  almost  constant  in  each  of  the 


^  See  p.  9. 

'  Cycadaceae  and  Ginkgoaceae  are  pluriciliate. 

'  The  male  gametes  of  the  Coniferae,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  Gnetaceae,  which  exhibit  only  passive 
movement,  are  evidently  connected  with  this  series. 

*  The  spermatozoids  are  only  known  in  Lycopodinm,  not  in  Phyllogloflsum  and  the  Psilotaoeae, 
bnt  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  these  latter  they  are  biciliate. 

^  Isoetes  is  commonly  placed  among  the  Lycopodineae,  with  which  in  its  sporophyte  it  has  some 
common  features,  snch  as  the  early  disappearance  of  the  apical  growth  of  the  leaf,  the  position  of  the 
sporangia  upon  the  npper  snrfEice  of  the  leaf,  the  dichotomons  branching  of  the  root,  the  presence  of 
a  *■  lignle.*    Bnt  these  are  not  critical  points.    The  position  of  the  sporangia  varies  in  the  Filidneae, 
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categories  of  megaspores  and  microspores  \  As  this  is  the  case  in  so  low 
a  group  we  must  regard  the  structure  of  the  spermatozoid  as  a  very  old 
character  and  of  much  significance  from  a  systematic  standpoint.  It  is, 
however,  probable  that  different  developmental  series  arc  to  be  found 
within  the  pluriciliate  Pteridophyta,  yet  we  must  regard  the  whole  of  them 
as  having  taken  origin  at  an  early  period  from  biciliate  forms. 

The  finer  structure  of  the  development  of  the  spermatozoids  cannot  be 
described  here ;  but  I  may  point  out  that  the  spermatozoid  of  Lycopodium  ^ 
appears  to  have  the  simplest  construction,  that  is  to  say,  it  proceeds  from 
a  less  fundamental  transformation  of  the  spermatocyte  than  is  the  case  in  the 
other  groups.  It  has  a  conformation  like  that  of  the  swarm-spore  of  many 
Algae — an  elongated  ovoid  eneigid  with  a  prominent  nucleus  within  evident 
protoplasm  and  bearing  two  cilia  slightly  below  its  apex.  It  seems  to  include 
the  whole  plasm  of  the  spermatocyte,  whilst  elsewhere  in  the  formation  of 
the  spermatozoids  a  portion  of  the  plasm  of  the  spermatocyte  remains 
behind  unused,  sometimes  passing  out  with  the  spermatozoid  as  a  vesicular 
body  and  then  being  cast  off. 


The  Structure  of  the  Antheridium. 

The  structure  of  the  antheridium  exhibits  two  types  in  the  homo- 
sporous  Pteridophyta,  but  these  are  not  sharply  differentiated : — 

{a)  Embedded,  The  antheridium  is  either  entirely  or  in  part  sunk  in 
tissue.  This  arrangement  is  found  where  the  antheridia  arise  upon  cell- 
massesy  and  this  is  the  case  in  Lycopodiaceae,  Equisetaceae  ^,  Marattiaceae, 
and  Ophic^lossaceae.  This  type  also  occurs  in  all  the  heterosporous  Pteri- 
dophyta. 

{b)  Free,  The  antheridium  stands  free,  and  this  is  the  case  when  it 
arises  upon  a  cell-thread  or  cell-surface.  It  then  usually  projects  as  a 
somewhat  spherical  body  upon  the  surface  of  the  prothallus,  or  it  may  be 


for  example.  The  *  lignle '  does  not  occur  in  all  Lycopodineae,  and  is  also  found  elsewhere.  Both 
the  gametophyte  and  the  sporophyte  show  such  fundamental  differences  from  those  of  the  Selaginel- 
leae  that  since  I  said  (Outlines  of  Classification  and  Special  Morphology,  English  edition,  Oxford, 
1887,  P*  19^)1  'The  groups  which  have  been  brought  together  under  the  name  Ligulatae  have 
scarcely  anything  in  common  but  the  presence  of  a  ligule,  and  it  would  be  better  perhaps  to  make 
separate  divisions  of  them,'  the  Ispetaceae  have  been  placed  by  various  authors  amongst  the 
Filidneae.  I  cannot  but  think  that  they  would  be  better  considered  as  a  special  group  fuar  the 
Filidneae  showing  at  the  same  time  relationships  to  the  Lycopodineae. 

'  Variations  in  the  number  of  the  cilia  do  occur  in  Lycopodium,  where  there  are  occasionally 
three ;  see  Bmchmann,  t)ber  die  ProthalUen  und  die  Keimpflanzen  mehrerer  europaischer  Lycopodien, 
Gotha,  1898,  p.  3a. 

'  Bruchmann,  op.  cit. 

'  In  Equisetum  the  antheridium  may  also  be  formed  upon  a  cell-thread  or  cell-surface,  but  there 
arises  then  in  the  formation  of  the  antheridium  a  cell-mass  (see  p.  178). 
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seated  on  the  cushion  of  tissue  on  the  under  side  of  the  prothallus.  Only  in 
abnormal  cases  is  the  antheridium  embedded.  This  type  is  met  with  in  the 
leptosporangiate  Filicineae. 

Embedded  Antheridia.  Where  the  antheridia  are  embedded  we 
have  to  distinguish  a  limiting  opercular  layer  to  the  outside,  which  serves, 
not  only  as  a  protection  to  the  ripening  spermatozoids,  but  also  shares 
in  the  process  of  opening  the  antheridium.  It  consists  of  one  layer  in 
Equisetum  (Fig.  131),  and  the  Marattiaceae,  of  two  layers  in  the  Ophio- 
glossaceae,  whilst  in  Lycopodium  there  is  an  intermediate  condition,  for  it 
is  one-layered  in  the  middle  but  two-layered  or  many-layered  towards  the 
periphery.  In  the  Marattiaceae  and  Lycopodium  this  opercular  layer,  which 
originally  starts  from  one  cell,  exhibits  characteristic  divisions  resulting  in 
the  formation  of  a  middle  cell  which  is  triangular  in  surface-view ;  in  the 
Marattiaceae  the  pit  around  the  antheridium  is  also  surrounded  by  tabular 
cells  cut  oif  by  periclinal  walls  from  their  neighbours,  and  these,  like  the 
tapetal  cells  of  the  sporangia  or  the  '  lid-cells '  of  the  archegonia  of  many 
Coniferae,  regulate  the  tremsport 
of  food-material  to  the  sperma- 
tocytes. In  other  respects  the 
embedded  antheridia  proceed,  if 
we  except  the  mantle  just  men- 
tioned, just  like  the  free  antheridia 
from  one  mother-cell,  and  an  ac- 
curate comparison  of  the  history 

_h=«™MPcyi»««n<„«:™r;Lteiyj,5wn.     of  dcvclopment  first  Hiadc  possIblc 

S?'Sr.^'^°S.'^Win?^^,V  ^.^S:!*"^  a  discussion  ofthe  question  of  the 
t^^mol^'iiiH^  SSilS'oth"?.^'^'  "^^  '^  "  correspondence  of  the  two  kinds 
in  their  whole  construction.  It 
may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  free  antheridia  are  everywhere  surrounded 
by  a  single  layer  of  wall-cells,  and  that  many  possess  a  short  stalk. 

Opening  of  the  Embedded  Antheridium.  It  might  be  thoi^ht 
that  structures  which  have  been  so  often  investigated  as  the  antheridia  of 
the  Pteridophyta  would  be  known  in  all  the  details  of  their  structure  and 
life-processes.  I  do  not,  however,  think  that  this  is  the  case.  What,  for 
example,  is  the  work  of  the  antheridial  wall  ?  We  know  that  in  the  Bryo- 
phyta  it  not  only  serves  as  a  protective  envelope  to  the  spermatocytes,  but 
that  it  actively  shares  in  the  process  of  opening  the  antheridium.  We  know 
further  that  there  is  a  difference  in  regard  to  it  between  Hepaticae  and 
Musct ',  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them,  inasmuch  as  the  process  of 
opening  in  Musci  is  brought  about  by  a  narrowly  limited  group  of  cells, 
sometimes  only  one  cell,  of  the  antheridial  wall  which  forms  the  opening  cap. 
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whereas  in  Hepaticae  there  is  no  such  limitation,  but  many  cells  take 
a  share  in  it.     It  is  now  commonly  assumed  that  in  the  Pteridophyta  the 
antheridial  wall  is  burst  by  the  swelling  of  the  contents  of  the  antheridium,  the 
interpretation  of  the  process  of  opening  of  the  antheridium  formerly  regarded 
as  the  correct  one  in  the  case  of  the  Bryophyta  also.    Any  comparison  of 
antheridia  which  is  to  be  of  value  in  its  bearing  on  the  question  of  the 
uniformity  of  their  construction 
can  only  be  undertaken  when 
this  point  is  cleared  up.    In  my 
opinion,   which,  however,    re- 
quires searching  proof,  it  will 
be  found  that  here  also  the  wall- 
cells,  or  it  may  be  only  one  of 
tbem,  take  an  active  part  in 
the  opening  by  the  swelling  of 
mucilage  deposited  in  them  or 
in    it,  or  perhaps   indeed  in 
some  other  way.  This  appears 
to  me  to  be  most  clear  in  Equi- 


Squiaetaoeae.  The  an- 
theridia  of  Equisetaceae  are,  as 
in  all  other  cases,  invested  by 
a  cuticle  which  is  ruptured 
afterwards.  The  cells  of  the 
opercular  layer,  marked  by 
their  bright  colour,  separate 
from  one  another,  and  thus 
leave  a  wide  opening  which  in 
some  specie^  for  example 
Equisetum  limosum  ^,  is  en- 
circled by  the  separated  cells 

of  the  opercular  layer  arranged  p^  ,^^  ^^,^  p„,^  ^^  p„,„.^  ^  ^„ 
in  the  form  ofa' coronet^.'  In  ^tiSSu  SS^t  S  fr^ofi"^*^™^  .i!^  *'''= 
other  cases  the  formation  of  the 

coronet  is  less  conspicuous,  for  instance  in  Equisetum  pratense  (Fig.  13a). 
I  find  in  this  species  that  the  opercular  layer  is  usually  divided  Into  two  cells 
<mly,  which  then  separate  from  one  another  in  the  middle  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  the  guard-cells  in  a  stoma.  In  other  species  the  opercular 
cell  divides  first  of  all  into  two,  and  the  first  partition-wall  indicates  the 

'  S«e  Thniet,  Rediercha  sdt  Ics  loospores  dci  Algnes  et  le*  antb^ridiet  dei  CiyptoguneB,  in 
Amulo  det  tcicncM  natiuellei,  *^r.  3,  xvi  (1851). 
'  Thli  ii  bemntifBlly  ihowD  in  Tburet'E  figmes. 
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position  of  the  subsequent  separation,  but  each  of  the  two  daughter-cells  is 
again  divided  by  anticlinal  walls.  It  is  evident  that  here  all  the  cells  share 
in  the  opening,  and  this  notwithstanding  statements  to  the  contrary  ^,  and 
their  curving  outwards  may  take  place  as  the  result  of  causes  similar  to 
those  which  operate  in  the  antheridia  of  the  Hepaticae^  In  relation  to 
this  we  have  learned  in  other  examples,  for  instance  amongst  the  sporangia 
of  the  Hepaticae,  that  the  line  of  separation  is  from  the  first  marked  out 
clearly  by  the  nature  of  the  cell-membrane. 

Lyoopodiom.  In  Lycopodium  the  construction  of  the  mature  anther- 
idium  is  not  everywhere  the  same.  The  antheridia  are  embedded  in  all 
known  species,  and  but  little  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  in  L. 
cernuum,  L.  inundatum,  L.  Phlegmaria,  and  others,  the  opercular  layer  consists 
oiofte  cell-layer,  whilst  Bruchmann  found  in  the  species  examined  by  him  that 
it  was  many-layered  towards  the  edge.  In  surface-view  there  appears  in  all 
species  a  small  triangular  cell  in  the  middle  of  the  opercular  layer,  and  this 
is  broken  through,  according  to  Treub,  whilst  Bruchmann  says  that  some 
cells  of  the  opercular  layer  become  mucilaginous,  and  then  the  sporocytes 
absorbing  water  rupture  the  antheridium.  It  is  possible  that  different 
species  of  Lycopodium  behave  differently ;  that  in  the  first-mentioned  case 
only  one  of  the  cells  of  the  opercular  layer  is  ruptured  by  the  formation  of 
mucilage,  as  in  many  Musci,  whilst  in  the  second  case  many  cells  are  so 
ruptured,  and  this  would  be  a  primitive  condition. 

Marattiaoeae.  Among  the  Filicineae  the  Marattiaceae  have  antheridia 
which  approach  those  of  Lycopodium,  especially  through  the  structure  of 
their  opercular  layer,  which  shows  in  the  middle  a  special  triangular  cell 
which  is  *  thrown  '  off  as  an  *  opercular  cell  ^.' 

OphiogLoeaaoeae.  The  antheridia  of  the  Ophioglossaceae  are  distin- 
guished by  an  opercular  layer  two  cells  thick ;  at  least  this  is  the  case  in 
the  few  members  of  the  Ophioglossaceae  whose  gametophyte  is  known,  namely, 
in  Botrychium  Lunaria,  B.  virginianum,  and  Ophioglossum  pedunculosum. 
We  have  seen  above  that  a  periclinal  rupture  of  the  opercular  layer  of  the 
antheridium  occurs  also  in  the  Lycopodiaceae,  although  it  is  not  complete, 
nor  is  it  found  in  all  the  species.  The  construction  of  the  wall  which  leads 
to  the  opening  is,  however,  incompletely  known  also  in  the  Ophioglossaceae. 
Mettenius*  says,  *  The  cells  of  the  inner  of  the  two  cell-layers  which  form  the 


^  Campbell  (The  Stractaie  and  Development  of  the  Mosses  and  Ferns,  London,  1895,  p.  427)  says 
of  Eqoisetam  Telmateja, '  There  is  often  a  triangular  opercular  cell,  recalling  the  similar  cell  in  these 
forms '  (i.e.  Marattia,  Osmnnda).  To  this  I  may  say  that  the  conformation  of  the  cell  is  no  indication 
of  whether  it  is  an  opercular  cell  or  not.    No  such  cell  has  yet  been  found  in  Equisetum. 

'  See  p.  la. 

'  Jonkman,  De  geschlachtsgeneratie  den  Marattiacceen,  Utrecht;  id.,  L*embryog6iie  de 
TAngiopteris  et  du  Marattia,  in  Archives  N^erlandaises,  zx  (1896),  p.ai3 ;  id.,  Ceber  die  Entwick- 
lungigeschichte  des  Prothallinms  der  Marattiaceen,  in  Botanische  Zeitung,  xxxvi  (1878),  p.  129. 

*  Mettenius,  Filices  horti  botanici  Lipsiensis,  Leipzig,  1856,  p.  119. 
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outer  wall  of  the  antheridium  are  pushed  apart,  and  soon  thereafter  one  cell 
of  the  outer  layer  is  ruptured.'  Jeffrey  *  says  of  Botrychium,  *  The  spermato- 
zoids  make  their  way  out  by  means  of  an  aperture  formed  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  two  superimposed  cells  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  antheridium.' 
What  is  the  mechanism  of  the  process  is  unknown,  as  it  is  in  Ophioglossum. 

Free  Antheridia.  The  leptosporangiate  Filicineae  normally  possess 
antheridia  which  are  free,  not  embedded.  In  Doodya  caudata  there  are, 
besides  the  ordinary  free  antheridia,  also  embedded  ones,  but  these  must  be 
considered  as  first  indications  of  pathological  changes  of  the  sexual  organs 
taking  place  in  the  prothalli  of  this  fern  as  they  age  *.  The  structure  of  the 
antheridia  is  essentially  the  same  everywhere,  a  one-layered  wall  surrounding 
the  sporocytes. 

Opening  of  the  Free  Antheridium.  The  opening  of  the  anther- 
idium takes  place  in  one  cell  of  the  one-layered  wall,  and  this  cell  is  desig- 
nated the  opercular  cell.  It  lies  usually  at  the  apex  of  the  antheridium,  but 
in  the  Osmundaceae  is  somewhat  to  one  side.  The  details  of  the  working 
of  the  opening  mechanism  are  here  also  unknown  ;  all  we  know  is  that  the 
opening  may  take  place  in  two  ways : — 

{a)  The  opercular  cell,  after  rupture  of  the  cuticle,  is  raised  up  to  allow 
of  the  escape  of  the  spermatozoids.  This  is  the  case  in  the  Hymenophyl- 
laceae  (so  far  as  they  have  been  examined),  Osmundaceae,  Cyatheaceae  (in 
which  the  opercular  cell  is  mostly  divided  into  two),  Gleicheniaceae,  and 
amongst  the  Schizaeaceae  in  Lygodium. 

(b)  The  opercular  cell  is  broken  through,  and  thus  the  spermatozoids 
gain  exit.  This  occurs  in  the  Polypodiaceae  and  in  Aneimia  and 
Mohria  ^ 

The  method  of  opening  of  the  antheridium  is  then,  so  far  as  investiga- 
tion has  shown,  constant  within  a  large  cycle  of  affinity  in  the  Filicineae, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Schizaeaceae,  among  which,  however,  Lygodium 
differs  from  the  other  genera  in  this,  as  also  in  other  features  of  its  gameto- 
phyte  and  sporpphyte. 

Development  of  the  Antheridium. 

The  history  of  development  of  the  antheridium  shows  considerable 
variations,  and  the  differences  are  specially  marked  between  embedded  and 
free  forms.  Careful  comparison,  however,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show, 
teaches  us  that  the  differences  are  not  so  great  as  they  appear. 


^  Jeffrey,  The  Gametophyte  of  Botrychium  virginiaiiain,  in  Studies  from  the  Univeraity  of  Toronto, 
Biological  Series,  1898,  p.  15. 

'  Heim,  Untersudiongen  iiber  Famprothallien,  in  Flora,  Izxxii  (1896),  p.  333.  The  marginal 
antheridia  of  Ceratopteris  are  half-embedded. 

'  It  is  chanicteristic  that  the  cell-structure  of  the  antheridium  of  these  two  genera  diverges  from 
that  of  Lygodium,  which  conforms  with  the  type  of  Polypodiaceae. 

GOEBEL    n  ]^ 
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HOMOSPOROUS  PTERIDOPHYTA.  In  the  first  place,  the  spermatocj^es 
always  arise  in  one  mother-cell  in  both  the  embedded  and  the  free  anther- 
idia.  In  the  embedded  antheridia  (Fig.  133,  VI),  the  mother-cell  of  the 
antheridium  divides  by  a  periclinal  wall  into  an  outer  cell,  rf,  which  forms 
the  wall,  and  an  inner  cell,  M^  from  which  the  spermatozoids  are  derived. 

Equisetom.  Now  in  Equisetum  the  formation  of  the  antheridium  may 
take  place  upon  a  cell-filament  or  cell-surface^  although  it  commonly  occurs 
upon  a  prothallus  which  has  become  a  cell-mass.  Where  the  former  is  the 
case  a  cell-mass  must  be  first  of  all  formed  in  some  measure,  and  to  this 
end  frequently  one  cell  divides  in  the  manner  diagrammatically  shown  in 


1 


]L 


"2L 

Fig.  133.  Scheme  of  developmeDt  of  the  antheridiam.  I,  Aneimia.  II,  Poi)rpodiaceae.  Ill,  Osmandaceae. 
IV,  V,  Eqaisetam.  Development  apon  a  cell*thread  of  which  the  end-cell  is  seen  in  IV  in  longitudinal  section,  in  V 
from  above.  VI,  Eqaisetam.  Development  upon  a  cell-mass.  Af,  in  all  figares,  the  spermatocytes;  df,  the 
opcrcalar  cell ;  i,  a,  3,  4,  successive  diviaion*walIs.    Purser  explanation  in  the  text. 

Fig.  133,  IV,  V,  that  is  to  say,  division- walls  are  formed  in  three  different 
directions  so  as  to  cut  off  a  tetrahedral  central  cell  with  curved  walls,  and 
this  is  the  mother-cell  of  the  antheridium ;  this  mother-cell  then  divides  into 
the  spermatocyte  and  the  opercular  cell,  which  undergoes  further  division. 
The  cells  cut  off  to  the  outside  by  the  walls  i,  2,  and  3,  are  not  distinguished 
by  any  special  features  from  other  cells  of  the  prothallus,  whilst  the  oper- 
cular cells  are  so  distinguished,  markedly  by  their  behaviour  in  the  opening 
of  the  antheridium.  We  must  therefore  consider  the  first  as  belonging 
to  the  prothallus  and  not  to  the  antheridium  ^.    These  divisions  remind  us 


'  This  inteq)reUtion  I  pnt  forward  long  ago,  and  Bnchtieny  Entwicklungsgeschichte  des  Pro- 
thallinm  vod  Equisetum,  in  Bibliotheca  Botanica,  viii  (1887),  discusses  my  views. 
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greatly  of  what  we  find  in  the  primordium  of  the  antheridium  of  the 
Osmundaceae  (Figs.  133,  III ;  134). 

Osmnnda.  In  Osmunda  (Fig.  134)  many  cell- walls  arise,  inclined  in 
three  directions  in  space,  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  an  antheridial  stalk  ; 
then  follows  a  wall  curved  in  a  cap-like  manner  which  corresponds  with 
that  which  in  Marattia,  Equisetum,  and  Lycopodium,  separates  the  opercular 
layer  from  the  cell  within,  and  then,  by  further  division  of  the  outer  cell 
thus  cut  off,  the  opercular  cell  of  the  antheridium  is  formed,  as  in  Marattia. 

Polypodiaceae.  In  the  Polypodiaceae  there  is  formed  first  of  all 
within  the  mother-cell  of  the  antheridium  a  funnel-like  wall  (Fig.  133,  II, 
I  i)  which  divides  the  cell  into  an  outer  one  and  an  inner  one ;  the  inner 
one  is  the  special  antheridial  mother-cell,  from  which,  by  a  periclinal  wall, 
there  is  cut  off  the  wall-cell,  and  in  this  the  opercular  cell  is  then  cut  off  by 


Pig.  134.    Osmunda.    a,  3,  c^  d^  «,  several  views  of  an  antheridium ;  Z),  the  opi^rcalar  cell  lying  laterally.  After 
Heim. 

the  ring-like  wall  3  3.  The  ring-cell  surrounding  the  mother-cell  of  the 
antheridium  is  quite  different  from  the  vegetative  cells  of  the  prothallus  in 
conformity  with  the  lie  of  the  antheridium,  for  its  function  is  to  serve  as 
a  protection  to  the  antheridium. 

Anelmia.  A  further  simplification  is  seen  in  Aneimia  (Fig.  133, 1)  where 
first  of  all  a  wall,  i  i,  curved  in  a  cap-like  manner  appears,  and  then  the 
ring-like  one,  2  2,  is  developed. 

If  we  were  to  construct  a  series  we  might  say :  It  is  a  primitive 
character  if  the  antheridium  is  laid  down  relatively  late,  when  the  prothallus 
is  already  a  cell-mass ;  in  this  case  it  is  embedded.  If  the  antheridium  is 
laid  down  earlier,  when  only  a  cell-thread  or  a  cell-surface  exists,  then  it 
is  free.  This  type  is  also  retained  in  the  antheridia  standing  upon  the 
cell-cushion  which  necessitates  first  of  all  the  establishment  of  a  cell-mass 
whereby  variations  in  the  direction  of  the  walls  take  place,  as  we  have  seen 

N  % 
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them  also  in  the  Hepaticae.  Tliese  appear  to  be  constant  within  the  natural 
groups,  althot^h  the  Hymenophyllaceae  are  tnsufBciently  known  in  respect 
of  this,  but  fundamentally  the  differences  are  really  smaller  than  they  appear 
to  be  at  first  s^ht,  because  everywhere  we  find  the  mother-cell  of  the 
antheridium  dividii^  into  mother-cell  of  the  opercular  cell  and  mother-cell 
of  the  spermatozoids.  The  cells  derived  from  the  former  are  either  all,  as 
in  Equisetum,  concerned  in  the  opening  of  the  antheridium,  or  only  one  of 
them — or  it  may  be  a  few — talces  part  in  this. 

Heterosporous  PTERIDOPHYTA.  A  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
development  will  also  enable  us  to  understand  the  formation  of  the  anthe- 
ridia  of  the  heterosporous  Pteridophyta.  The  antheridium  of  these  is 
always  sunk  alike  in  the  Fllicineae  and  in  the  Lycopodineae.  Its  construc- 
tion is  like  that  in  the  other  Pteridophyta ;  there  are  only  some  partial  sim- 
plifications which  may  be  connected  with  the  reduction  of  the  prothallus. 


I  "  I  ■"■     ' 

Ftc  13;.  r»raii<ia(ed  mkroBoni.  I -HI.  Manilla.  IV.  IiHIa  HilinvRniana.  I,  the  prothallus  coiuiiu  oT 
ftiDrcclli^.  AC  AwpintcdbTthFWillB  1,  1,  j.  II.  thenKHhcr-ccIli,^,  of  two  antheritlia  hivp  bem  cnl  off  by 
the  walla  ;,  6.  Ill,  the  mntlKr^rell  of  each  antheridium  i>  divicied  into  an  opercnlar  cell,  D,  vii  ■  plnricellalar 
iDner  oiaaa  of  rnalhrr-cclli  of  the  ipennataioids ;  R,  rhiHHd-cdl  cut  oS  In™  A,  ahowlng  aeU  a.  IV,  ahon 
lid^cell,  A  of  tlie  antheridium.    After  BelajcfF.    Hi^ly  maEnified. 

After  I '  had  first  suggested,  in  the  case  of  Isoetes,  that  the  two  '  sterile 
cells'  described  by  Millardet  should  be  perhaps  considered  as  the  rudimen- 
tary wall-layer  of  the  antheridium,  the  thorough  investigations  of  Belajeff  * 
furnished  us  with  a  sound  basis  for  the  explanation  of  the  relationships. 

{a)  Harailiaoeae.  These  are  first  dealt  with  because  they  show  the 
relationships  which  are  least  reduced.  The  microspore  (Fig.  135,  I)  divides 
in  germination  first  of  all  into  three  cells  of  a  prothallus,  A,B,  C.  From 
the  uppermost  of  these  the  cell,  D,  is  cut  off.  D  and  A  remain  sterile,  and 
from  the  latter  there  is  cut  off  at  a  later  period  the  small  lenticular  cell 
R  (Fig.  135,  III),  which  Belajeflf  considers  as  a  mdimentary  rhizoid.    In  the 

'  Goebel,  Vergldthende  EntwictlongsgeBchichte  der  Pflaiuenorgane,  in  Schcok's  Handbuch  der 
BotiDik,  iii  (i3S4\  p.  41G,  note  1. 

'  See  BeUjeff,  Obcr  die  minnlichcn  Prolhallien  der  Waueifame  (Hydropterides),  in  BMwiUche 
Zritung,  Ivi  (1S98).     The  literatnre  is  cited  here. 
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cells  B  and  C  the  antheridial  mother-cells  M  are  cut  out  by  the  walls  5  and 
6  (Fig.  135,  II).  Each  of  these  mother-cells  then,  just  as  in  the  Marat- 
tiaceae,  Equisetum,  and  others,  divides  into  as  opercular  cell,  V  (Fig.  135, 
III),  and  the  mother-cell  from  which  the  spermatozoids  are  formed;  the 
opercular  cell  remains  simple,  the  mother-cell  of  the  spermatozoids  produces 
sixteen  spermatozoids.  In  other  words  we  have  a  prothallus  consisting  of 
six  sterile  cells  in  which  are  sunk  two  antheridia,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  whole  prothallus  is  dorsiventral ;  the  antheridia  stand  towards 
one  side. 

(b)  iBoetes'.  There  is  only  one  antheiidium  {Fig.  135,  IV).  In  the 
microspore  a  small  cell,  R,  is  cut  off  by  the  wall  i  i  ;  the  remainder  and 
latter  portion  of  the  interior  is  divided  by  two  oblique  walls  inclined  towards 
the  long  axis  of  the  spore  into  two  fiat  cells,  and  a  third  which  in  optical 
longitudinal  section  is  tri- 
angular. I  consider  this  last 
one  alone  to  be  the  anthe- 
ridial mother-cell*.  Itdivides 
by  a  periclinal  wall  into  an 
outer  cell,  the  opercular  cell, 
JD,  and  an  inner  cell,  out  of 
which  the  four  mother-cells 
of  the  spermatozoids  arise  by 
division.  We  should  have 
then  a  prothallus  consisting 
of  three    sterile    cells    and  j* 

one    antheridium,    and    my  ' 

explanation  diifers  from  p„,  .js.  A-B.St\^„c\\^t«A«At^  s=cc™vc  .wga  in  ih= 
that  which  I  originally  sug-  ^^:^'^.,  t^^^^^  ti^^yt'sX  V^^^:  ^'d™i 
gested,  and  which  Belajeff  V::^^l^s'^^:^t'^^^r^^^"'T-%  ^^!^'^. 
and   others    have    adopted,     '"'"'^^t^-  i-^htb. 

in  that  I  do  not  consider  all,  but  only  one  of  the  sterile  cells,  except- 
ing R,  as  belongii^  to  the  antheridial  wall.  The  ground  for  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  comparative  developmental  history  of  the  antheridia 
stated  above,  and  besides,  according  to  my  thinking,  the  relationships 
in  all  the  heterosporous  forms  are  alike.    That  all  the  sterile  cells,  apart 

'  BcUjefl,  Antheridien  und  Spennitozoiden  der  heteroEpoiet]  Ljteopodineii,  in  BoUnUcbe  Zcitnng, 
iliii  {1885). 

>  According  to  Belajeflf,  it  divida  fint  by  ui  anticliDsI  wall  (which  is  not  vidble  In  Fig.  135,  IV, 
u  it  fills  in  the  plane  of  the  paper)  into  two  cells,  and  from  these  then  by  the  wall  4  the  two 
opercoLv  cells  are  fint  cut  off.  Thit  would  be  3.  deviation  fiom  the  development  of  all  other 
antheridia  in  the  PleiidophTta,  excepting  thoK  of  SelagiaeUn  in  which,  according  Co  Belajeff,  the 
fame  proceti  occart.  One  might  saie  the  cauM  of  uniformity  by  the  lomewbat  forced  aMumption 
that  two  antheridial  molhei-ceUi  lie  close  beside  one  another;  moreover  ttie  formation  of  a  tepartcion- 
wall  at  a  «omewhat  later  period  than  anal,  wonld  be  a  primitive  condition. 
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from  R,  take  a  share  by  the  formation  of  mucilage  in  the  rupture  of 
the  exosporium  here,  as  is  the  case  in  Marsilia  and  others,  cannot  be  brought 
forward  as  a  reason  for  considering  them  as  wall-cells.  We  have  to  deal 
here  with  an  adaptation  to  rapid  germination  within  the  endosporium,  and 
this  brings  it  about  that  the  sterile  cells  of  the  prothallus  have  quite  other 
duties  than  is  usual. 

(c)  Selaginellft.    In  this  genus  a  single  antheridium  is  formed,  and 
there  is  produced  at  first  a  small  sterile  cell  (Fig.  136,  p)  which  is  considered 
by  authors  as  a  sit^le  cell  of  a  prothallus.    In  my  view,  however,  all  the 
cells  in  Fig.  136,  A  and  D,  which  are  marked  w  are  cells  of  the  prothallus, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  about  the  middle  towards  the  right ;  it  is  the 
wall  of  the  antheridium  and  forms  the  operculum.     In  this  way,  mutatis 
mutandis,  there  is  obtained  a  tolerably  com- 
plete conformity  with  the  condition  in  the 
Marsiliaceae,  a  conformity  which  must  rest 
essentially  upon   an  analc^y   of  the   whole 
relationships  under  which  the  germination  of 
the  spore  takes  place. 

{d)  Salviniaoeae.  Salvinia  alone  is  men- 
tioned here  as  in  it  the  reduction  reaches  an 
extreme,  inasmuch  as  no  opercular  layer  is 
formed.  The  microspore  divides  first  of  all 
into  three  cells  of  the  prothallus,  /,  //,  and 
///  in  Fig.  137,  A.  From  cell  /  the  small  cell 
/  is  cut  off ;  cells  //  and  ///  produce  each  an 
antheridium ,  each  of  them  divides  by  two  anti- 
„  ,  . ,  „    ,  clinal  walls  into  the  two  sterile  cells  respect- 

FlG.  137.  Salvinl&  duuu.  DevdopinFnt  ^ 

ofthcmJrprotiiidiM,  ^,  dnirim  of  the    jvelv  b  and  c^  d  and  e.  Fig.  137,  B.  and  the 

microapore  inlo  three  cclli  /,  H.Hl-     B,  '  >  —      '  &         J/>        > 

™',l'^„'^''""1?('™"'^*'m'>\.'^'?"5'^    mother-cell  of  an  antheridium  out  of  which 

pTDthalluH  frnra  IwLow,      Cell  /  has  divided 

ce?L//harditid^'i^iD'yhS'twIJMerii!ri(f»  ^^^  '^°  mother-cells  of  the  spermatozoids 
J "^ch  0" Vhich"hM'?^I^3^™  thi'r*  ^^  developed.  The  dorsiventrality  of  the 
ijio  fhe''^"™i^''eeU?i'«?"^d'Jh1  prothallus  is  here  very  apparent.  The  cells 
Sj'.?T°'id^T'"p™ni  ^''aSiieri^  *.  ^.  '^i  '.  which  remain  sterile,  and  which  in 
^:^dfe^LXo.'*iSIS:"^'*'  my  view  are  wrongly  designated  wall-cells, 
take  no  part  in  the  opening  of  the  anthe- 
ridium. It  is  indeed  clear  that  in  so  small  antberidia  the  opening 
mechanism  may  be  very  simple.  One  might  endeavour  to  interpret  this 
simple  structure  as  not  a  reduced,  but  a  primitive  rudimentary  one,  inasmuch 
as  it  conforms  somewhat  with  that  of  the  antheridia  of  Algae  like  Oedogo- 
nium.  But  general  consideration  of  the  reduction  of  prothalli  makes  the 
view  of  it  as  a  reduction  the  more  probable,  as  does  also  a  comparbon  with 
what  is  found  in  the  allied  (although  not  very  nearly  so)  Azolla,  whose 
single  antheridium  possesses  a  lid.    The  proof  of  either  view  is  wanting. 
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B.     THE  ARCHEGONIUM, 

The  term  Archegoniatae  used  to  embrace  both  the  Pteridophyta  and 
the  Bryophyta  shows  that  the  structure  of  the  archegonia  in  both  groups  is 
alike.  The  archegonium  of  the  Pteridophyta  has  its  venter  embedded  in  the 
tissue  of  the  prothallus.  In  Marattia  and  such  heterosporous  forms  as 
Isoetes  and  Selaginella,  the  neck  only  slightly  protrudes,  and  it  thus  ap- 
proaches the  condition  of  the  archegonium  in  Anthoceroteae  and  in  the 
Gymnospermae.  The  neck  consists  everywhere  primarily  of  four  cell-rows, 
and  it  invests  the  neck-canal-cells,  in  which  is  formed  the  mucilage  which  is 
concerned  in  the  opening  of  the  arch^onium.  A  row  of  neck-canal-cells  is 
always  present  in  the  Bryophyta,  and  we  are  therefore  inclined  to  regard 
those  archegonia  which  have  a  row  of  neck-canal-cells  as  the  more  primi- 
tive amongst  the  Pteridophyta.  We  find  neck-canal-cells  in  some  species 
of  Lycopodium.  L.  clavatum  and  L.  annotinum  have  six  to  ten  of  them, 
or  there  may  be  more,  especially  in  L.  annotinum  ^ ;  L.  Phlegmaria  has 
three  to  five,  according  to  Treub.  The  number  may,  however,  be  reduced  to 
one,  for  example  in  L.  cernuum  and  L.  inundatum,  although  perhaps  here 
there  may  be  a  nuclear  division  which  is  not  followed  by  the  formation  of 
cell-wall.  This  at  least  is  the  case  in  the  other  Pteridophyta,  which  possess 
only  one  canal-cell,  Marattiaceae,  Botrychium,  Equisetum,  the  Filices. 
Cell-walls  are  occasionally  observed  in  the  Marattiaceae,  Osmunda,  and 
Equisetum,  and  this  supports  the  assumption  that  a  reduction  has  taken 
place  here.  The  reduction  goes  even  further  in  the  heterosporous  forms. 
This  neck-canal-cell  is  extremely  small  in  the  Marsiliaceae,  and  a  nuclear 
division  does  not  take  place,  and  the  same  is  true  it  appears  in  Selaginella. 
The  nucleus  of  the  single  broad  neck-canal-cell  of  Isoetes  divides,  at  least 
sometimes,  in  a  transverse  direction.  This  reduction  in  the  formation  of 
the  neck-canal-cells  is  of  interest,  inasmuch  as  the  formation  of  neck-canal- 
cells  does  not  generally  take  place  in  the  archegonia  of  Gymnospermae. 

Opening  of  the  Archegonium.  Our  knowledge  of  the  opening 
mechanism  in  the  archegonium  of  the  Pteridophyta  is  as  imperfect  as  it  is 
in  the  case  of  the  antheridium.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  neck  of  the  arche- 
gonium is  not,  as  is  commonly  assumed,  passively  ruptured,  but  that  it  opens 
by  an  active  opening  movement  of  the  cells  at  its  apex.  Equisetum  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  striking  example  in  illustration  of  this.  At  the  apex  of  the 
neck  of  the  archegonium  in  this  genus  are  four  long  large  cells  marked  out 
by  their  hyaline,  perhaps  mucilaginous,  content,  and  between  these  the  neck- 
canal-cell  is  not  forced.  These  cells  bend  outwards,  and  they  undergo  then 
a  change  in  conformation  which,  excepting  that  they  remain  united  with 
the  other  neck-cells,  is  exactly  like  that  which  I  described  in  the  wall-cell  of 


*  See  Brnchmann,  tlber  die  Prothallien  und  die  Keimpflaozen  mehrerer  europaischer  Lycopodien, 
Gotha,  1898,  p.  34. 
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the  antheridia  in  Hepaticae  (see  Fig.  5,  5),  and  which,  although  less 
evidently,  is  also  found  in  the  opercular  cells  of  the  antheridia  of  Equi- 
setum.  In  Selaginella  spinulosa  also  ^,  a  strong  outward  curving  of  the  four 
uppermost  neck-cells  takes  place,  and  in  the  leptosporangiate  Filicineae 
lower-lying  cells  in  the  neck  take  a  share  in  the  opening  movement 

Development  of  the  Archegonium. 

The  development  of  the  arch^onium  in  the  Pteridophyta  (Fig.  138) 
runs  in  all  known  cases  on  essentially  the  same  lines.  An  epidermal  cell 
divides  by  a  transverse  wall  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  cell.  The  upper 
cell  divides  by  cross-walls  into  four  cells,  and  these  continue  to  divide,  and 
then  project  usually  above  the  epidermal  surface  as  the  neck.  In  Marattia 
this  projection  is  only  very  slight.  In  Selaginella  (Fig.  138,  III)  the  neck 
also  projects  but  little,  and  the  division-walls  never  reach  the  free  surface, 
so  that  the  neck  of  the  archegonium  appears  many-layered,  and  this  is  note- 
worthy in  comparison  with  the  archegonium  of  many  Coniferae  which  will 
be  described  later.  The  lowermost  cell  divides  into  two  daughter-cells,  the 
neck'Canal'Cell  and  the  central  celL     The  former  by  subsequent  divisions 

may  produce  daughter-cells,  as 
has  been  shown  above,  or  there 
is  only  a  trace  of  these.  The 
latter,  after  separation  of  the  ven- 
tral canal-cell^  forms  the  egg.  In 
the  Marattiaceae,  the  embedded 

Fig.  138.    Scheme  of  development  of  the  archeponium  in  pOrtion     of  the    archegfOniUm     IS 

ongitudmal  section,    /and  //,  Leptosporangiate  Filicineae.  .     •  ,              .               . 

///TSelafi^inella  spinulosa.    tf,  central  cell ;  k,  neck-canal-cell ;  SUrrOUnded  bv    tabular   investinST 

A,  neck;  ^,  basal  celL  ^  ^ 

cells;  in  others,  only  that  cell 
which  limits  the  egg  upon  its  under  side  is  marked  out  by  its  form  as 
a  basal  cell,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  this,  like  the  cells  investing  the 
archegonium  of  the  Gymnospermae,  has,  although  in  a  minor  degree,  the 
function  of  conveying  nutrition  to  the  egg.  The  details  of  the  relationships 
of  cell-division  in  the  neck  are,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bryophyta,  omitted 
here. 


C.     COMPARISON  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
ANTHERIDIA   AND  ARCHEGONIA. 

Within  the  Pteridophyta. 

A  comparison  of  the  development  of  the  embedded  antheridia  with  that 
of  the  archegonia  brings  to  our  notice  a  fairly  far-reaching  conformity  to 


*  Sec  Bruchmann,  Untersuchungen  iiber  Selaginella  spinulosa,  A.  Br.,  Gotha,  1897. 
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which  I  directed  attention  some  years  ago  \  We  do  not,  however,  know 
whether  this  is  original  or  only  accidental.  Both  in  the  young  antheridium 
and  the  young  archegonium  a  wall-layer  is  separated  from  an  internal 
portion  by  a  periclinal  wall ;  the  neck-cells  of  the  archegonium  correspond  to 
the  strongly-grown  wall-layer  of  the  antluridium.  In  the  free  antheridia 
the  analogy  apparently  fails,  but  it  yet  can  in  some  measure  be  followed  as, 
for  example,  in  Osmunda  (Fig.  133,  III)  where  an  inner  cell  is  separated 
from  an  outer  cell  by  the  wall  4  4*  This  corresponds  in  Fig.  133,  II,  to  the 
wall  2  a,  and  in  Fig.  133,  I,  to  the  wall  i  i,  whose  curved  relationship  is 
conditioned  by  the  form  of  the  mother-cell. 

The  Pteridophyta  and  the  Brvophyta. 

A  comparison  between  these  two  groups  is  of  importance  in  relation  to 
the  question  of  the  connexion  between  the  series,  as  will  be  evident  from 
what  has  been  said  previously*.  In  such  a  comparison  the  Anthoce- 
roteae  have  frequently  been  brought  forward,  and  its  best  known  ancf  most 
widely  spread  member  is  the  genus  Anthoceros. 

Anthoceros  is  certainly  an  exceptional  type.  Its  cell-structure,  show- 
ing a  single  chloroplast  with  pyrenoid,  its  anatomical  construction  with 
mucilage-cavities  and  mucilage-splits,  the  origin  of  its  sexual  organs,  the 
structure  and  growth  of  its  sporangium,  all  show  deviations  from  other 
Hepaticae.  But  a  careful  examination  does  not  show  a  resemblance  with 
peculiarities  found  in  the  Pteridophyta.  The  mature  antheridia  are  con- 
structed like  those  of  other  Hepaticae  with  a  wall-layer,  stalk,  and  other 
parts,  and  its  cellular  construction  is  like  what  occurs  elsewhere  amongst 
Hepaticae,  but  is  known  in  none  of  the  Pteridophyta,  To  homologate  the 
whole  antheridial  group,  with  a  single  antheridium  of  another  liverwort,  or 
of  a  fern,  because  it  proceeds  from  one  cell,  I  hold  to  be  a  purely  formal,  that 
is  to  say,  only  superficial,  comparison.  What  can  one  not  trace  ultimately 
to  a  single  cell  ?  But  the  endogenetic  origin  is  evidently  a  secondary  pheno- 
menon, that  is  to  say,  is  a  consequence  of  the  widely  spread  feature  of  the 
sinking  in  a  pit.  That  these  pits  are  closed  at  the  beginning  finds  an  analc^^y 
in  the  origin  of  the  air-chambers  of  Marchantia,  which  are  not  as  they 
appear,  though  in  Fegatella  they  really  are,  indentations  of  the  surface,  but 
from  the  beginning  are  spaces  closed  to  the  outside.  When  CampbelP 
endeavours  to  find  an  analogy  between  an  antheridium  of  Marattia  and  an 
embedded  antheridium  of  Anthoceros,  which  is  covered  on  the  outside  by 
a  double  cell-layer,  and  to  do  so  has  to  imagine  the  wall-layer  and  the  stalk 
to  be  absent,  the  comparison  seems  to  me  to  be  bred  of  the  wish  to  discover 


'  Goebel,  Veigleichende  Entwicklmigsgescliichte  der  Pfianzenorgane,  in  Schenk's  Handbuch  der 
Botanik,  iii  (1884},  pp.  435-6. 

OCC  p.  o* 

'  Campbell,  The  Stractnre  and  Development  of  the  Mosses  and  Fems,  London,  1895,  p.  298. 
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points  of  relationship  between  the  Bryophyta  and  Pteridophyta,  and  not  to 
be  founded  on  facts  ^. 

The  development  of  the  archegonium  of  Anthoceros  differs  also  from 
that  of  the  Pteridophyta.  We  recall  that  the  archegonium  in  all  Bryophyta 
is  primarily  laid  down  in  the  same  manner;  the  mother-cell  divides  by 
three  longitudinal  walls  into  an  inner  cell  and  three  outer  cells  which  again 
are  divided  by  longitudinal  walls  (Fig.  7).  Anthoceros  also  shows  the  same 
character,  only  the  mother-cell  of  the  archegonium  here  does  not  project, 
but  remains  sunk,  and  the  mother-cell  of  the  neck  is  cut  off  from  the  oper- 
cular cell  (Fig.  Tid).  No  arch^onium  in  the  Pteridophyta  shows  a  develop- 
ment of  this  kind  ^.  Even  if  we  assume  that  the  neck-cells  of  the  arch^o- 
nium  in  the  Pteridophyta  do  not  correspond  with  those  of  the  archegonium 
of  the  Bryophyta,  but  only  with  the  opercular  cells  (Fig.  7,  d)  which  then  have 
undergone  a  great  further  development,  Anthoceros  would,  indeed  in  the 
matter  of  the  development  of  its  archegonia,  be  further  separated  from  the 
Pteridophyta  than  other  Hepaticae  by  the  origin  of  its  neck-canal-cells. 
The  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  sinking  of  the  antheridium  in  Anthoceros, 
its  development  coincides  not  with  that  of  the  Filicineae,  but  with  that  of 
the  other  Hepaticae,  shows,  as  does  also  the  development  of  the  antheridium, 
that  in  Anthoceros  we  have  to  deal  with  a  derived  type  which  at  any  rate 
shows  no  near  relationship  to  the  Pteridophyta.  The  kinship  of  Anthoceros 
to  the  Pteridophyta  is  then,  so  far  as  the  sexual  organs  are  concerned,  a 
mistaken  one. 

The  result  of  our  comparison  then  is :  The  structure  of  the  sexual  organs 
within  the  Pteridophyta  is  a  systematic  mark  of  great  significance.  That  of 
the  archegonium  is  more  uniform  than  that  of  the  antheridium,  and  it  is 
essentially  the  number  of  the  neck-canal-cells  which  is  subject  to  variation, 
running  from  ten  to  one.  The  greater  number  is  the  more  primitive 
relationship.  The  embedded  type  of  antheridium  is  the  more  primitive. 
The  developmental  process  in  Equisetum  furnishes  valuable  points  for 
the  comparative  consideration  of  the  formation  of  the  free  antheridium. 
The  number  of  spermatozoids  appears  to  be  greater  in  the  embedded 
antheridium  than  in  the  free,  but  free  antheridia  are  more  numerous  than 


^  Waldner,  Die  Entwicklung  des  Antheridinins  von  Anthoceros,  in  Sitzungsberichte  der  Wiener 
Akademie,  Ixxr  (1887),  p.  81,  rightly  says:  *The  differentiation  of  a  wall-layer  so  completely 
individualized  in  the  antheridia  of  Anthoceros,  and  in  a  certain  sense  also  in  the  archegpnia,  and 
the  circumstance  that  the  formation  of  this  envelope-layer  is  quite  like  that  of  the  other  Hepaticae, 
makes  the  assumption  probable  that  the  sinking  of  the  archegonia  and  the  endogenetic  origin  of 
the  antheridia  are  derived  features.' 

'  The  only  cases  which  could  be  quoted  are  those  of  Isoetes  and  Marsilia,  but  there  is  wanting  in 
them  all  proof  of  a  constant  arrangement  of  the  cells  in  the  origin  of  the  archegonium  resembling  that 
of  the  Bryophyta.  The  mother-cells  of  the  archegonium  are  cut  out  of  single  lai^e  cells  of  the 
prothallus  and  this  is  connected  with  the  early  origin.  The  process  has  much  more  resemblance 
with  that  which  occurs  when  in  Equisetum  the  antheridia  are  laid  down  upon  a  cell-thread,  see 
p.  178. 
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embedded  ones.  The  structure  of  the  sexual  organs  is  alike  in  its  outlines 
in  Bryophyta  and  Pteridophyta,  but  shows  in  the  development  and  in  the 
ultimate  details  so  many  differences  that  we  have  evidently  here  to  deal 
with  two  phyletic  series  of  which  the  higher  has  not  been  derived  from 
the  lower,  but  arising  at  an  early  period  from  simple  similar  primitive  forms 
they  have  followed  separate  paths.  Other  considerations  lead  us  to  the 
same  result. 

D.    ABNORMAL  SEXUAL   ORGANS. 

Abnormal  sexual  organs  are  of  interest  upon  many  grounds,  and  may 
fittii^ly  be  considered  here. 

In  ageing  prothalli  of  Hemionitis  palmata  and  Lygodium  japonicum 
I  have  frequently  found  ^  a  virescence  of  the  neck-portion  of  the  arche- 
gonium  (Fig.  139).  Whilst  the  neck  of  archegonia  in  which  fertilization 
was  not  effected  commonly  died  off,  in  many  cases  chlorophyll  appeared, 


Fig.  139U    Hemionitis  paltoata.    Virescent  arche- 

fooinm.  Figure  to  the  left  in  transverse  section, 
'ignrc  to  the  rifht  in  longitudinal  section.  K^  neck- 
canal.  Sereral  antheridia,  Ay  are  visible.  Mag- 
nified. 


and  the  cells  of  the  neck  grew  out  into  adventitious  shoots  which  ultimately 
produced  antheridia  (Fig.  139,-^),  and  also  effected  vegetative  propagation. 
We  may  consider  this  condition  as  one  of  senescence.  In  young  vigorous 
prothalli  the  meristem  draws  all  the  plastic  material  to  itself,  and  distributes 
this  proportionately  amongst  the  primordia  of  the  organs,  but  in  old  pro- 
thalli the  meristem  is  enfeebled,  the  division  of  labour  amongst  the  cells  is 
less  precise,  and  cells  which  otherwise  have  other  functions  may  now  take 
on  a  vegetative  character. 

Hofmeister^  also  mentions  a  case  of  abnormal  sexual  organs  in 
Asplenium  septentrionale,  where  the  neck  was  entirely  embedded  in  the 
prothallus. 

That  abnormal  sexual  organs  are  found  on  many  prothalli  which 
exhibit  apogamous  shoots  appears  to  me  to  be  a  point  of  importance,  and  it 
is  natural  to  assume  that  the  two  phenomena  stand  in  causal  connexion, 

^  Goebel,  Uber  Jugendfonnen  von  Pflanzen,  und  deren  kiinstliche  Wiederhervorrofiing,  in  Sitzungs- 
berichte  der  bayerischen  Akademie,  xxvi  (1896),  p.  475. 
'  Hofmdster,  Veigleichende  Unteisncbimgen,  Leipzig,  185 1,  p.  83. 
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that  the  apogamous  formation  of  new  plants  is  a  consequence  of  the  sexual 
organs  being  functionless.  It  is  not  always  the  case  that  a  functionless 
archegonium  has  the  outward  appearance  of  malformation,  although  this  is 
the  more  striking  condition.  An  apparently  normal  archegonium  may  be 
functionless.  Heim  ^  has  shown  that  the  prothalli  of  Doodya  caudata  pro- 
duce first  of  all  normal  sexual  organs,  and  that  sexually  produced  embryos 
may  also  arise.  But  if  there  is  suppression  of  this,  apogamy  takes  place  and 
the  most  varied  malformations  of  the  sexual  organs  appear,  often  mixed  with 
normal  antheridia.  Abnormal  archegonia  are  also  found  in  the  apogamous 
prothalli  of  Aspidium  falcatum,  where  there  may  be  three  instead  of  four  neck- 
cells,  the  neck-canal-cells  may  divide  into  many  portions,  the  archegonium 
may  not  open,  and  so  forth.  In  Osmunda  the  neck-cells  divide  by  periclinal 
walls  in  archegonia  which  do  not  open,  and  thus  form  a  papilla  which  encloses 
the  archegonium.  All  these  phenomena  which  in  my  opinion  point  to  a 
degenei-ation,  have  as  a  consequence  the  asexual  production  of  new  plants 
on  the  prothallus.  The  condition  of  apogamous  prothalli  will,  however,  be 
referred  to  later  ^. 


II 
THE  CONFIGURATION  OF  THE   PROTHALLUS 

The  gametophyte  of  the  Pteridophyta  has,  as  its  name  indicates,  the 
configuration  of  a  thallus.  Where,  as  is  the  case  in  the  prothallus  of  many 
species  of  Lycopodium  and  of  Equisetum,  lobes  are  developed  which 
physiologically  are  in  a  certain  degree  comparable  with  the  leaves  of 
Hepaticae,  we  do  not  d'esignate  these  as  leaves  because  they  have  neither 
a  determinate  form  nor.  a  definite  point  of  origin.  A  distant  approach  to 
the  formation  of  leaf  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  formation  of  lobes  upon  old 
prothalli  of  Osmunda  *.  *  Hairs '  of  different  kinds,  and  in  some  cases 
*paraphyses*  amongst  the  sexual  organs  are  known  as  appendages  to  the 
prothallus  just  as  they  occur  in  thallose  Hepaticae. 

One-celled  rhizoids  act  chiefly  as  the  rooting-organs  of  the  pro- 
thallus as  in  Hepaticae.  But  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Bauke*  found 
rhizoids  divided  by  cross-walls  in  the  prothalli  of  Cyatheaceae,  and  they 


^  Heimi  UntersnchuDgen  iiber  Farnprothallien,  in  Flora,  Izxxii  (1896). 

'  See  p.  a  20. 

'  Goebel,  Entwicklungsgeschichte  des  Prothalliams  von  Gymnognunme  leptophylla,  Desv.,  in 
Botanische  Zeitnng,  xxxv  (1877),  P>  7<>5* 

*  Bauke,  Entwickinngsgeschichte  des  Prothallinms  bei  den  Cyatheaceen,  Tcxglichen  mit  derselben 
bei  den  anderen  Farrenkrautem,  in  Pringsheini's  Jahrbucher,  x  (1876),  p.  64. 
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generally  exist  also  in  Danaea  ^ .  They  are  probably  to  be  found  else- 
where, and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  derived  from  unicellular 
ones.  These  pluri-cellular  rhizoids  have  only  slight  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  Musci  in  which  the  walls  are  oblique  ^.  Rhizoids  are  wanting  in 
the  male  prothallus  of  the  heterosporous  forms  ^  and  also  in  the  female 
prothallus  of  Salvinia  and  Azolla.  As  the  macrospores  germinate  in  these 
genera  whilst  floating  in  water,  there  is  no  fixing  of  them  to  the  substratum, 
and  further,  as  the  development  of  the  prothallus  takes  place  exclusively  at 
the  cost  of  the  reserve-material  stored  up  in  the  macrospore,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  the  rhizoids  are  wanting.  In  Marsilia  and  Pilularia  the 
rhizoids  arise  relatively  late,  and  serve  only  as  temporary  fixing-organs 
imtil  the  root  of  the  embryo-plant  has  penetrated  into  the  soil.  In  Isoetes 
rhizoids  do  occur  upon  the  female  prothalli,  but  they  appear  rarely,  at  least 
in  the  aquatic  forms  which  have  been  investigated.  We  have  here  evidence 
of  a  reduction  in  the  prothallus  about  which  more  will  be  said. 

I.     DURATION  OF  LIFE. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  the  question  of  the  duration  of  life  of  the 
prothallus  must  be  discussed  because  the  structural  relationships  are  connected 
therewith.  Amongst  the  Hepaticae  only  a  few  monocarpic  forms  are  known, 
such  for  example  as  Sphaerocarpus  terrestris.  In  it  the  thallus  has  a  very 
simple  configuration  corresponding  to  its  .short  duration  of  life.  But  in  the 
gametophyte  of  the  Pteridophyta  the  general  feature  is  that  it  dies  after 
producing  an  embryo.  It  is,  as  has  been  already  explained,  absorbed  by 
the  embryo.  An  exception  in  which  repeated  formation  of  an  embryo 
takes  place  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  old  band-like  prothalli  of 
Osmunda.  It  will  be  shown  that  the  formation  of  the  embryo  may  begin 
in  many  prothalli  of  Filicineae  at  so  early  a  stage  of  development  that  the 
relationships  of  configuration  which  are  possible  to  them  may  remain  latent^ 
as  is  the  case  in  an  Angiosperm  which  has  been  dwarfed  through  unfavour- 
able nutrition,  where  all  the  forms  of  leaf  which  belong  to  a  *  normal '  plant 
before  it  flowers  may  not  appear.  Prothalli,  upon  which  the  act  of  fertiliza- 
tion has  not  been  performed,  may  grow  for  a  long  time,  but  in  them  sooner 
or  later  phenomena  of  senescence  appear,  showing  either  in  abnormal  con- 
formation or  in  the  development  of  adventitious  shoots  *.  It  would  perhaps 
be  possible  to  obtain  prothalli  of  Filices  showing  unlimited  duration  of 
development  if  they  were  cultivated  under  conditions  which  favoured  active 


^  Brebner,  On  the  prothallos  and  embr}-o  of  Danaea  simplidfolia,  in  Annals  of  Botany,  x  (1896), 
p.  109. 

*  Seep.  117. 

'  With  reference  to  the  cells  which  perhaps  act  as  substitutes,  see  p.  180. 

^  See  Part  I,  Fig.  so,  p.  49,  and  the  facts  there  stated. 
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vegetative  growth,  but  not  the  formation  of  sexual  organs.  Many  prothalll 
may^in  addition  to  multiplication  by  sldventitious  shoots,  also  form  gemmae, 
and  this  feature  has  appeared  independently  in  many  series  \ 

In  the  heterosporous  Pteridophyta  the  shortly  limited  development 
of  the  prothallus  is  determined  from  the  outset.  The  whole  process 
may  be  passed  through  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  The  male  prothalli 
are,  from  the  beginning,  incapable  of  vegetative  development,  but  even 
the  female,  notwithstanding  the  supply  of  reserve-material  in  the  m^a- 
spore  which  is  at  their  service,  show  but  feeble  progress  in  the  way  of 
further  development  if  the  act  of  fertilization  is  not  performed  upon  them ; 
even  the  chlorophyllous  prothalli  of  Salviniaceae  and  Marsiliaceae  soon  die 
off.  They  are  in  our  experience,  if  one  may  use  an  old  theological  expres- 
sion *  predestined,'  their  lot  is  once  for  all  determined.  As  the  megaspores 
and  microspores  are  sown  together,  it  is  possible  directly  to  hit  upon  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  embryo  for  which  the  megaspore  possesses  the 
necessary  food-material.  The  homosporous  Pteridophyta,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  only  slowly  ripen  their  prothalli  and  the  material  which  is 
required  for  the  formation  of  the  embryo  is  only  acquired  by  their  own 
effort.  How  independent  of  external  factors  are  the  prothalli  of  hetero- 
sporous forms  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  germination  of  the  spores,  the 
development  of  the  prothalli,  the  fertilization,  as  well  as  the  production  of 
the  embryo  take  place  in  the  absence  of  light  in  Salvinia  and  Marsilia. 
But  in  the  homosporous  forms,  except  in  some  with  chlorophyllous  spores, 
light  is  an  essential  condition  for  germination,  and  the  configuration  and 
nutrition  of  the  prothallus  is  profoundly  influenced  by  it.  As  a  consequence 
these  prothalli  are  plastic ;  they  can  adapt  themselves  to  their  environment 
although  in  different  degree.  The  most  plastic  are  the  prothalli  of  Filici- 
neae,  and  we  find  that  the  leptosporangiate  Filicineae  at  the  present  day, 
both  in  number  of  forms  and  in  distribution,  are  at  the  head  of  the 
Pteridophyta.  Less  plastic  are  the  prothalli  of  many  Lycopodiaceae  whose 
behaviour  gives  us  the  impression  that  they  belong  to  an  old  family  not  up 
to  date;  the  prothalli  of  the  Equisetaceae  also  very  easily  succumb  in 
nature  to  their  enemies.  The  gametophyte  also  has  a  correlative  signifi- 
cance in  the  maintenance  of  forms.  This  is  most  prominent  in  the  Filices 
where  one  finds  prothalli  and  germ-plants  in  abundance,  and  some  forms, 
such  as  Anogramme  chaerophylla  and  A.  leptophylla,  Salvinia  natans,  and 
many  tree-ferns,  are  exclusively  maintained  by  their  gametophyte.  Equi- 
setaceae and  Lycopodiaceae  have  long-lived  sporophytes  capable  of 
vegetative  multiplication,  and  the  sexual  reproduction  is,  although  greater 
than  was  formerly  believed,  relatively  subordinate,  and  these  forms  would 
not  disappear  from  the  earth  even  if  their  gametophyte  were  entirely 
suppressed. 

*  Sec  p.  213. 
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2.  RELATIONSHIPS  OF  SYMMETRY. 
Radial  construction  of  the  prothalli  only  seldom  occurs,  and  in  this 
the  Pteridophyta  resemble  the  Hepaticae.  It  is  found  in  Lycopodium, 
Ophic^Iossum  pedunculosum,  and  in  the  archegoniophore  of  some  species  of 
Trichomanes.  The  prothalli  of  Filicineae  and  Equisetaceae  are  markedly 
dorsiventral.  The  relationships  to  light  of  the  dorsiventrality  of  the  prothalli 
of  Filicineae  has  been  already  explained ' ;  but  dorsiventral  construction  is 
also  known  in  cases  where  there  can  be  no  effect  of  light,  for  example  in 
the  male  prothalli  of  Salvinia,  Isoetes,  Marsilia,  and  in  hypogeous  prothalli  of 
Botrychium  virginianum.    We  cannot  say  whether  in  such  cases  we  have  to 


Fic.  140.    LT(xi|x>d<Bin  inimdUuni.    1,  few-celled  prothallns : 

A,baiiJar«1L    i,  prcIhilLiu  wild  Hniheridiimi.  ^h;  f/,  inmred  PiG.  ui-     Lycopo- 

celJ,     3,  oldcrprMhaUu>ivilhanthendiB..^>i,  and  merittem.  iV;  dinm.inundatnm.   Pro' 

f^,  miiuid  ctll ;  4,  bsailir  celL  4,  piiMh»lIg5  wilh  sidiegoni*.  v<,  Ihallns     with     irche- 

anduembtyaahowliigcotylcdoD,  £'d,uu)'pioIoc<iTDir  A    Alt  gonia,  ^.    Magnified, 
magnified ;  after  De  Bary. 

deal  with  an  '  inherited '  character  from  a  primitive  chlorophyllous  prothallus 
or  with  a  condition  produced  by  '  internal  causes.' 

3.  THE  GAMETOPHYTE  IN  THE  SEVERAL  GROUPS 
OF  PTERIDOPHYTA. 
We  must  now  shortly  describe  the  formation  of  the  prothallus  in  the 
several  groups  in  order  that  we  may  discuss  how  &r  we  can  recognize  or 
construct  relationships  between  them.  We  shall  begin  with  the  Lyco- 
podineae  because  here  the  sexual  organs  show  a  relatively  primitive  con- 
struction as  has  been  already  indicated : — 

A.     GAMETOPHYTE   OF  THE  LYCOPODINEAE. 
Ityoopodium  ^.     In   recent   years  the   formation   of  the  prothalli   in 


■  See  Part  I,  p.  lag. 

*  liCeratnre :  De  B«rf,  Uber  die  Keimnnfr  d«r  Lycop«dien,  in  Beridite  det  natnifoncheDden 
Getellichalt  zn  Freiburg  L  Bi.,  1858  ;  Fankhausei,  Uber  den  Vorkelm  Ton  Lycopodium,  inBotuiitcbe 
Zdtoag,  xxxi  (1S73),  p.  i ;  Treub,  £tude»  mr  lei  Lycopodiac^,  in  Annates  dn  Jaidin  boUnique  de 
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a  number  of  the  species  of  this  genus  has  been  made  known.  Some  of  the 
prothalli  are  chlorophyllous,  others  have  no  chlorophyll  and  are  saprophy- 
tic. It  is,  however,  probable  that  even  in  the  chlorophyllous  forms  there  is 
a /arfta/ absorption  of  organic  substance  through  symbiosis  with  a  fungus  ^ 
The  configuration  of  the  prothallus  varies  somewhat  in  the  several  species. 

Chlorophyllous  prothalli.  Starting  from  the  chlorophyllous  prothalli 
such  as  we  find  in  Lycopodium  inundatum  and  L.  cernuum  we  find  a  body 
which  is  erect  in  the  soil,  comparable  in  form  with  a  miniature  beetroot. 
It  bears  a  crown  of  lobes  above  and 
below  this  there  is  a  meristem  which 
encircles  the  prothallus  and  from  which 
-  new  lobes  may  proceed-  The  portion 
in  the  soil  is  poor  in  chlorophyll  and 
bears  rhizoids.  Both  antheridia  and 
archegonia  occur  together  upon  the 
protiiallus,  and  as  in  most  Fteridophyta 
the  antheridia  appear  earlier  (Figs,  140, 
An ;  141,  A)  than  the  archegonia,  and  as 
regards  their  point  of  origin  are  less 
restricted  than  the  arch^onia,  being 
found  both  upon  the  lobes  and  upon 
the  body  of  the  prothallus.  The  arche- 
gonia are  confined  to  the  meristem 
immediately  under  the  crown  of  lobes. 
The  prothallus  of  Lycopodium 
salakense  is  similarly  chlorophyllous, 
but  has  no  crown  of  lobes  or  only  an 
indication  of  these,  and  perhaps  this  is 
connected  with  the  fact  that  the  basal 
tuberous  portion  of  the  prothallus  is 
richly  branched,  and  these  branches  are 
the    biological    representatives    of  the 

FiO.  14a.    Lycopodium  complaoalgm.     Proilml-  lobcS. 

luin  lonfptDdiikH]  section,     s,  use,  in  oldest  pan  ;  _       ,               /     r* .        v        i 

.,  epidermii ;  r,  corticul  Uyer;  A  paliiadeUyiri  ^aprOpftyttC prot/lOllt.       lU  the  Sap- 

nc'l  aif,  ■nthendiaj  ar    archegonia ;   *,  jmoog  rophytic    formS    the    CrOWU    of    lobcS    is 

tmhtjo.    MBEnilKdj6.    Aflir  Bniehnuum.  ,                ,-               ,                   ,      ,,                  ... 

absent  from  the  prothallus,  and  this 
should  not  be  unexpected,  for  in  the  Spermophyta  it  is  common  to  find 
a  reduction  of  the  organs  of  assimilation  where  there  is  saprophytism. 

Bmchmann  has  shown  that  the  prothalli  of  Lycopodium  Selago  which 


Baitenioig,  iv  (1884),  t  (1886),  vil  (18S8) ;  Goebel,  Uber  Piothallien  nnd  Keimpllanien  von  Ljco- 
podinm  inandatam,  in  Bolanisclie  Zeitung,  ilv  (1887),  p.  161 ;  Bnicbmann,  Uber  die  Prothallien 
and  die  Keimpflanien  mehrerer  eoropaiichei  Lycopodien,  Gotba,  1898. 
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are  commonly  hypogeous  and  colourless,  may  also  be  epigeous  and  are  then 
green.  This  alternation  can  be  artificially  brought  about,  although  in  less 
degree,  in  Lycopodium  clavatum,  L.  annotinum,  and  L.  complanatum. 
Mettenius  showed  that  the  hypogeous  prothalli  of  Ophioglossum  pedun- 
culosum  are  in  like  manner  capable  of  the  same  modification. 

Fig.  142  represents  a  longitudinal  section  through  a  prothallus  of 
Lycopodium  complanatum.  It  conforms,  excepting  in  its  remarkable 
anatomical  structure,  with  the  prothallus  of  Lycopodium  inundatum  and 
L.  cemuum,  only  the  lobes  fall  off  and  the  sexual  organs  stand  upon 
the  swollen  upper  portion  of  the  prothallus,  below  which  there  is  also  a 
meristem. 

The  prothallus  of  Lycopodium  clavatum  is  similar  in  essentials,  its 
upper  part  being  only  relatively  broader  and  more  hollowed.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  prothallus  of  L.  annotinum. 

Dorsiventral  prothallus.  If  one  conceives  that  in  such  a  prothallus 
a  portion  of  the  marginal  zone  were  to  grow  out  strongly  and  become 
separate  from  the  others,  the  appearance  of  a  dorsiventral  prothallus  would 
be  produced.  This  takes  place  npt  infrequently  in  Lycopodium  Selago. 
The  relationships  of  configuration  are  here  somewhat  manifold,  yet  are 
connected  with  the  forms  mentioned  above,  and  the  prothallus  is  markedly 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  segmented  hairs  (paraphyses)  between  the 
sexual  organs.  In  general  it  is  radial,  and  may  by  symmetrical  growth 
assume  a  cup-form.  Usually,  however,  single  portions  of  the  meristem  grow 
out  into  elongated  prothalli  which  then,  in  consequence  of  their  origin,  bear 
the  sexual  organs  only  upon  one  side,  whilst  the  rhizoids  are  distributed 
radially  at  the  base.  Such  forms  arise,  according  to  Bruchmann,  where 
the  prothalli,  owing  to  the  firmness  of  the  soil,  become  aggregated  on  its 
surface. 

Phlegmaria-typc  of  prothallus.  With  these  dorsiventral  forms,  which 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  ordinary  prothallus,  I  connect  those  of  the  Phleg- 
maria-type.  Here  is  included,  according  to  Treub,  both  Lycopodium 
Fhlegmaria  and  L.  carinatum,  and  in  the  main  features  also  L.  Hippuris 
and  L.  nummulariaefolium.  These  species  have  filiform  thin  prothalli,  un* 
limited  in  their  apical  growth,  and  without  chlorophyll,  and  the  sexual  organs 
are  borne  on  one  side^  and  this  appears  to  me  to  be  an  important  fact.  They 
have,  like  the  prothallus  of  Lycopodium  Selago,  paraphyses,  and  produce 
remarkable  gemmae  which  will  be  described  below.  The  early  stage  of 
the  development  is  not  known,  but  I  derive  them  as  unilateral  outgrowths 
from  radial  prothalli  like  those  which  occur  in  Lycopodium  Selago. 
Whether  this  derivation,  and  indeed  whether  the  whole  concatenation  of  the 
different  forms  of  prothalli  as  I  have  stated  them,  is  correct,  is  open  to  dis- 
cussion. It  appears  to  me,  however,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
to  be  natural,  and  I  can  see  no  valid  ground  for  regarding  the  gap  between 

GOBBBL   II  O 
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the  several  forms  of  prothalli  of  the  Lycopodia  to  be  so  great,  as  Treub 
and  Bruchmann  will  have  it  *. 

Development  of  the  prothalltis.  The  development  of  the  prothallus  of 
Lycopodium  from  its  germinating  in  the  spore  is  well  known  in  a  few  species 
only.  In  Lycopodium  inundatum  the  germinating  spore  divides  first  of  all  by 
a  cross-wall  into  a  basilar  cell  (Fig.  140,1,-/?)  and  an  upper  cell  in  which  two 
series  of  segments  arise  by  inclined  walls  formed  alternately  right  and  left ; 
later  there  develops  the  body  of  the  prothallus,  upon  whose  apex  at  first  the 
prothalli-lobes  grow  out  (Fig.  140,  2).  Treub  found  that  in  Lycopodium 
cernuum  and  L.  inundatum  a  small  cell-body,  the  *tubercule  primaire,' 
develops  out  of  the  spore  quite  like  what  is  shown  in  Fig.  140,  i.  An 
arrest  in  the  development  then  ensues,  and  the  apical  cell  grows  out  into 
a  cell-row  which  then  is  transformed  by  division  into  a  cell-mass.  These 
cell-rows  become  very  long  in  the  absence  of  light,  and  as  in  the  prothalli  of 
Filices,  this  formation  may  be  again  caused  to  develop  in  feeble  light  upon 
young  prothalli,  and  perhaps  also  upon  enfeebled  old  ones.  They  can 
produce  secondary  tubercles  if  they  come  in  contact  with  the  soil. 

In  the  saprophytic  prothalli,  where  the  relationship  to  light  is 
wanting,  a  similar  cell-body  may  grow  out  from  the  spore.  In  Lycopodium 
salakense,  and  occasionally  also  in  L.  cernuum,  many  branches  spring  out 
from  the  *  tubercule  primaire/  and  this  probably  accounts  for  the  feet  that 
the  differentiation  of  members  is  less  rich  than  in  Lycopodium  inundatum. 
Features  that  are  analogous  in  some  measure  will  be  described  presently  in 
the  case  of  Anogramme  leptophylla, 

Selaginella.  The  formation  of  the  male  prothallus  has  been  described 
above  ^  and  we  have  therefore  only  to  refer  to  the  female  prothallus.  In 
it  there  is  little  to  remark  of  organographic  interest.  A  cell-mass  fills 
the  megaspore  and  subsequently  ruptures  its  apex.  It  bears  some  arche- 
gonia,  and  forms  also  rhizoids,  but  is  incapable  of  further  vegetative 
development. 

In  most  species  of  Selaginella  which  have  been  examined,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  prothallus  begins  whilst  the  spore  is  still  within  the  megaspo- 
rangium,  and  proceeds  so  far  that  the  primordia  of  the  archegonia  are  laid 
down.  This  is  found  for  instance  in  Selaginella  Mertensii,  S.  lepidophylla, 
S.  erythropus,  S.  serpens,  and  others — all  anisophyllous  forms®.  In  the  only 
isophyllous  species  which  has  been  examined,  Selaginella  spinulosa*,  the 
development  of  prothallus  begins  only  after  the  scattering  of  the  spores. 


^  W.  H.  Lang,  The  prothallas  of  Lycopodium  clavatum,  Liniu,  in  Annals  of  Botany,  xiii  (1899), 
p.  178,  has  recently  arrived  at  similar  conclusions.  His  paper  only  became  known  to  me  after  my 
mannscript  was  completed.    The  facts  stated  by  Lang  confirm  those  of  Bmcfamann. 

^  See  p.  182. 

'  See  Part  I,  p.  105. 

'  Bmchmann,  Untersncbnngen  (iber  Selaginella  spinosa,  A.  Br.,  Gotha,  1897,  p.  4a. 
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The  procedure  in  the  formation  of  the  prothallus  ^  corresponds  in  nuclear 
division,  free  cell-formation,  and  so  forth,  with  that  in  Isoetes,  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  cell-mass  in  the  apical  portion  of  the  spore  is  rapidly  promoted, 
because  here  only  are  the  archegonia  laid  down.  But  the  sharp  limit  by 
means  of  a  'diaphragm '  which  earlier  investigators  like  Hofmeister  and  Pfeffer 
described  as  existing  between  the  first-formed  and  the  later-formed  portions 
of  the  prothallus  has  no  existence.  The  *  rupture-tubercles  *  which  Bruch- 
mann  has  discovered  in  the  prothallus  of  Selaginella  spinulosa  are  remark- 
able structures.  There  are  three  of  these  cellular  tubercles,  one  lying  under 
each  of  the  sutures  of  the  spore,  and  by  their  increase  in  volume  they 
bring  about  the  rupture  of  its  thick  envelope.  Upon  them  arise  also  the 
*  trichomes '  which  here  occur  as  long  unicellular  tubes,  and  which  we  must 
r^ard  as  somewhat  modified  rhizoids  serving  the  purpose  of  taking  up 
water,  although  they  do  not  enter  the  soil. 

B.     THE   GAMETOPHYTE   OF  EQUISETACEAE. 

The  prothalli  of  all  species  of  Equisetum  which  have  been  investigated, 
all  of  them  species  confined  to  Europe,  agree  in  being  usually  dioecious.  The 
dioecism  is,  however,  not  a  peculiarity  of  the  spore.  Poorly  nourished  prothalli 
are  male,  well-nourished  ones  are  female,  and  it  is  possible,  as  Buchtien  ^ 
has  shown,  to  induce  a  female  prothallus  to  develop  antheridia  instead  of 
archegonia  by  starving  it.  The  male  prothalli  are  not  essentially  different 
fi-om  the  female;  they  are  with  reference  to  the  female  ones  arrested 
formations  and,  as  elsewhere,  the  arrest  may  take  place  earlier  or  later. 
I  have  found,  moreover,  occasionally  monoecious  prothalli  in  Equisetum  pra- 
tense  ;  one  had  formed  an  embryo  between  the  lobes  ;  another  was  female  in 
one  longitudinal  half,  and  the  meristem  was  interrupted  by  an  ameristic 
zone,  after  which  came  the  male  half.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Equisetum 
the  female  prothalli  do  not  first  0/ all  produce  antheridia  ^ 

The  female  prothallus.  This  has  some  resemblance  with  a  prothallus  of 
Lycopodium  cernuum  on  account  of  the  coronet  of  lobes  which  it  possesses 
and  the  meristem  which  lies  underneath  the  lobes.  But  there  is  a  funda- 
mental difference  in  symmetry.  The  prothallus  is  not  radial  but  dorsiven- 
tral^  and,  as  in  the  prothallus  of  Filices,  we  have  an  illuminated  and  a  shaded 
side.     Upon  the  shaded  side  there  is  a  meristem  beneath  the  lobes  from 


>  See  Ainoldi,  Die  Entwicklang  des  weiblichen  Vorkeimes  bei  deo  heterosporen  Lycopodiaceen, 
in  Botanische  Zeitung,  liv  (1896),  p.  15^ 

*  Bachtien,  Entwickltingsgeschichte  des  Prothallium  von  Equisetum,  in  Bibliotheca  Botanica, 
▼ui  (1887). 

'  In  most  homotporons  Pteridophyta  the  prothallus  produces  first  of  all  antheridia.  It  is  probable 
that  in  Equisetum  it  would  be  possible  by  feeding  to  cause  the  male  prothallus  to  develop  into  the 
female.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  to  be  expected  even  if  one  sowed  the  spores  singly  in  apparently 
quite  similar  conditions  that  they  would  all  furnish  female  prothalli,  as  the  reaction  to  stimuli  of  the 
spores  is  never  quite  the  same.    As  to  the  scattering  of  tlie  spores,  see  p.  575. 

O  2 
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which  new  cells  are  developed  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  On  the 
side  of  the  meristem  towards  the  lobes  archegonia  and  new  lobes  arise,  and 
thus  the  archegonia  come  to  lie  between  the  lobes  and  appear  pushed 
towards  the    upper   side  of  the  protballus.     Towards  the  base  of  the 


FlO.  143.    EqniHtam  pntCHC.    Feiule  prottiallB*  (hd  !nm  below  \  A,  A,  txctteffnia.    Maealied  35. 

prothallus  new  rhizoids  appear.  The  meristem,  as  Fig.  143  shows,  is  not 
uninterrupted.  The  lobes  serve  partly  as  ot^ns  of  assimilation,  and  partly 
as  organs  for  holding  drops  of  water,  and  thus  facilitate  fertilization.  The 
body  of  the  prottiallus  stores  up,  as  in  Lycopodium  and  FiJices,  a  reserve- 
material  which  is  used  by  the  growing  embryo  at  a  later  period. 

The  male  prothallus.    This  is  smaller  and  is  provided  with  smaller  and 
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fewer  lobes  (Fig.  132),  it  is  also  less  rich  in  chlorophyll  than  the  female. 
It  varies,  however,  in  bulk  according  to  the  environment  and  to  the  period 
of  its  development  at  which  the  formation  of  the  antheridia  sets  in,  and  this 
moment  depends  also  upon  the  environment.  If  the  antheridia  are  formed 
relatively  late,  the  male  prothallus  is  very  like  the  female ;  it  has  a  meristem 
which  produces  new  antheridia  anteriorly,  but  the  formation  of  lobes  from 
the  meristem  does  not  take  place,  and  this  is  specially  striking  where  female 
prothalli  have  been  transformed  into  male  ones.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
formation  of  antheridia  takes  place  early,  we  commonly  find  that  the  pro- 
thalli are  ameristic,  and  then  they  bear  the  antheridia  at  the  points  of  their 
lobes.  It  is  manifestly  an  advantage  in  the  distribution  of  the  spermatozoids 
when  the  antheridia  are  not  interspersed  amongst  lobes* 

Development  of  the  prothallus.  The  earliest  stages  of  germination  of 
the  spores  of  Equisetum  are  strongly  influenced  by  external  conditions. 
As  they  contain  chlorophyll  they  are  able  to  germinate  right  away.  The 
mother-cell  of  the  rhizoid  is  first  of  all  cut  off  from  the  spore,  and  the 
rhizoids  are  negatively  heliotropic  in  strong  light,  but  if  the  atmosphere  is 
moist  they  do  not  pierce  the  soil,  being  evidently  affected,  by  hydrotropism. 
In  feebler  illumination  within  a  moist  chamber,  the  rhizoids  are  positively 
heliotropic,  a  phenomenon  which  can  scarcely  have  much  significance  for 
their  life  under  normal  conditions.  In  favourable  conditions  of  illumination 
a  cell-row  proceeds  from  the  mother-cell  of  the  prothallus,  and  this  row  is 
developed  into  a  surface  which  branches  by  the  growing  out  of  single  cells. 
Upon  the  shaded  side  of  the  prothallus,  which  is  already  many  cells  thick, 
there  appears  then  a  meristem,  and  from  it  new  lobes  and  arch^onia  are 
formed.  Strong  illumination  brings  about  an  earlier  formation  of  a  cell- 
surface,  and  where  there  is  a  copious  supply  of  food-material  a  cell-mass 
may  be  formed,  but  this  is  not  the  common  course  of  development.  We 
shall  find  quite  analogous  cases  of  such  plasticity  amongst  the  Filicineae. 

C.     THE  GAMETOPHYTE   OF  THE  FILICINEAE. 

The  relationships  of  configuration  of  the  prothalli  of  Filicineae  have 
been  the  subject  of  many  investigations,  nevertheless  our  knowledge  of  them 
is  not  wanting  in  gaps,  and  as  yet  the  prothallus  is  only  known  in  about 
a  tenth  part  of  the  species.  For  a  long  time  it  was  supposed  that  the  pro- 
thallus of  the  Filicineae  was  very  uniformly  constructed,  and  its  type  is 
figured  in  all  text-books  in  what  is  indeed  a  very  commonly  occurring  form, 
namely,  a  small  thallus  of  heart-like  outline  which  bears  upon  the  under 
side  behind  the  apical  indentation  the  sexual  organs — although  the  anthe- 
ridia may  also  occur  upon  the  one-layered  lateral  wings — ^and  rhizoids.  It  is 
clear  that  even  if  all  the  prothalli  of  Filices  appeared  alike,  this  would  only 
show  the  incompleteness  of  our  method  of  investigation,  because  the  pro- 
thallus of  Gleichenia  must  have  inwardly  quite  a  different  nature  from  that 
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of  Aspidium,  otherwise  its  fertilized  egg  could  not  produce  so  very  different 
a  plant.  The  egg-cell  is  only  a  specially  formed  cell  of  prothallus,  and  is 
not  fundamentally  different  from  the  other  cells.  There  are,  however,  in  the 
external  relationships  of  configuration  many  more  differences  than  has  been 
supposed,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  a  series  of  publications.  The 
prothallus  with  heart-like  outline,  far  from  being  typical,  is  only  a  single 
case,  no  doubt  widely  spread,  but  hardly  to  be  considered  as  the  primary. 

I.     THE  EUSPORANGIATE   FILICINEAE, 

Karattiaceae  ^.  In  the  Marattiaceae  where  the  prothallus  is  known 
it  appears  in  the  form  which  has  been  referred  to  above  as  that  long  con- 
sidered *  typical'  It  is  distinguished  amongst  prothalli  of  like  outline  by 
its  dark-green  colour  and  by  its  fleshiness,  and  this  extends  to  the  margins 
which  are  here  many-layered.  The  whole  prothallus  is  usually  from  the 
first  a  cell-mass.  It  is  also  distinguished  by  the  structure  of  the  sexual 
organs  which  have  been  already  described.  The  prothallus  of  Danaea  has 
pluricellular  rhizoids  *. 

OphiogloBsaoeae.  The  prothalli  of  the  Ophioglossaceae  are  still  in- 
completely known,  but  they  have  this  in  common  that  they  are  hypogeous 
and  saprophytic  like  those  of  some  of  the  Lycopodia  : — 

Ophioglossum.  In  the  genus  Ophioglossum  the  prothallus  has  only 
been  found  in  O.  pedunculosum,  and  this  by  Mettenius^  The  youngest 
prothalli  are  tubers  from  which  a  conical  projection  proceeds  and  this 
elongates  considerably,  exhibiting  unlimited  growth  at  its  apex.  This 
cylindric  prothallus  may  become  green  and  split  into  two  or  three  small 
lobes  in  the  light.  Can  this  be  an  indication  of  a  coronet  of  lobes? 
Mettenius  appears  to  regard  the  distribution  of  the  sexual  organs  on  these 
prothalli  as  radial.  Doubtless  the  prothalli  are  inhabited  by  a  fungus.  The 
prothallus  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  prothallus  of  the  Phlegmaria- 
type  of  Lycopodium,  but  the  resemblance  is  entirely  superficial. 

Botryohium.  With  regard  to  Botrychium  we  have  the  older  observa- 
tions of  Hofmeister  *  on  Botrychium  Lunaria  and  the  more  recent  ones  of 
Jeffrey*  on  B.  virginianum.  The  tuberous  prothallus  of  B.  virginianum 
is  dorsiventral  and  bears  the  sexual  organs  upon  its  upper  side,  and  the 


^  Jonkman,  in  Archives  N^rlandaises,  xx  (1896) ;  id.,  Uber  die  EntwickluDgsgescbichte  des 
Prothallium  der  Marattiftcieen,  in  Botanische  Zeitung,  xxxvi  (1878),  p.  129. 

^  Brebner,  On  the  Prothallus  and  Embryo  of  Danaea  simplicifolia,  in  Annals  of  Botany,  x  (1896). 
The  first  root  of  the  embryo-plant  has  plaricellnlar  root-hairs,  a  circnmstance  which  appears  to  me  to 
favour  the  view  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  derived  character. 

'  Mettenins,  Filices  horti  botanic!  Upsiensis,  Leipzig,  1856,  p.  119. 

^  Hofmeister,  The  Higher  Cryptogamia.    English  Edition,  Ray  Society,  London,  i86a,  p.  307. 

*  Jeffrey,  The  Gametophyte  of  Botrychium  virginianam,  in  Studies  from  the  University  of  Toronto, 
Biological  Series,  1898. 
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tneristem  of  the  prothallus  is  also  pushed  upwards.  Antheridia  first  of 
all  arise  on  a  ridge-like  projection,  on  both  sides  of  which  the  archegonia 
appear.  The  rhizoids  are  often  pluricellular^  especially  those  upon  the 
ridge  or  upon  the  flanks  of  the  prothallus  ^,  but  those  at  the  base  of  the 
prothallus  are  unicellular  tubes.  The  prothallus  is  always  inhabited  by  an 
endophytic  fungus.  Botrychium  Lunaria  probably  resembles  this  in  its 
main  features,  but  from  Hofmeister's  observations  we  learn  nothing  about 
the  position  of  the  sexual  organs  and  meristem.  In  both  cases  the  earliest 
developmental  stages  are  unknown  and  therefore  we  do  not  know  whether 
or  no  the  dorsiventral  prothallus  of  Botrychium  arises  by  a  unilateral  out- 
growth from  a  primary  radial  body.  The  position  of  the  sexual  organs 
upon  the  upper  side  is  manifestly  more  advantageous  for  fertilization  in 
these  hypogeous  prothalli,  than  would  be  their  position  upon  the  under 
side^,  as  in  the  Marattiaceae  and  others;  and  that  the  prothallus  is  not 
spread  out  as  a  surface  is  doubtless  connected  with  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
assimilate. 

2.    THE  HOMOSPOROUS    LEPTOSPORANGIATE  FILICINEAE. 

Hypogeous  prothalli  are,  so  far,  unknown  in  this  group.  Chlorophyll 
is  always  present,  except  in  the  male  prothalli  of  Salviniaceae  and  Mar- 
siliaceae.  There  is  one  circumstance  in  their  relationships  of  configuration 
that  deserves  notice  as  being  of  general  interest,  namely,  that  growth  of  the 
prothallus  is  often  arrested  by  the  production  of  an  embryo  at  an  early  period 
and  before  its  characteristic  peculiarities  appear.  Two  examples  may 
illustrate  this. 

Osmnnda.  The  prothallus  of  Osmunda  is  evidently  heart-like  in  out- 
line like  that  of  the  Polypodiaceae.  If  it  is  not  arrested  in  its  growth  by 
the  early  formation  of  an  embryo,  it  takes  on  its  peculiar  and  characteristic 
growth-form :  it  grows  into  a  band-like  thallus  extremely  like  that  of  many 
Hepaticae,  attaining  a  length  of  over  four  centimeters  and  often  perennating 
for  many  years  ^.  The  cushion  of  tissue  on  the  under  side  which  usually 
serves  for  the  storing  up  of  food-material  is  developed  as  a  midrib  and  the 
archegonia  are  arranged  to  right  and  left  of  it,  lobes  occasionally  shoot  out 
only  at  the  growing  point,  and  these  may  be  considered  a  rudimentary  leaf- 
formation  as  in  Dendroceros  *.  Formation  of  *  hairs  *  does  not  occur  in  the 
prothallus  of  the  Osmundaceae. 

Cyatheaoeae.  The  Cyatheaceae  furnish  a  second  example.  If  the 
prothallus  is  arrested  in  its  growth  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of 


^  Mftj  these  not  rather  be  paraphyses  ? 

'  Compare  also  a  like  condition  in  the  tuberous  archegoniophore  of  Anogramme. 
'  Goebel,  Entwicklnngsgeschichte  des  Prothalliums  von  Gymnogramme  leptophylla,  Desv.,  in 
Botanische  Zeitnng,  xxxv  (1877),  p.  704. 
*  See  pp.  36,  56. 
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embryos  at  a  time  when  it  has  not  yet  formed  its  peculiar  *  hairs/  these 
hairs  appear  as  bristle-like  cell-surfaces  on  both  sides  of  the  prothallus,  and 
also  upon  the  edge  in  Balantium  antarcticum. 

I  may  conclude  this  notice  of  these  facts  by  mentioning  some  other 
peculiarities  of  the  Cyatheaceae,  particularly  the  regular  and  sometimes 
very  early  branching  of  the  prothallus  in  some  forms.  This  occurs 
occasionally  also  in  Osmunda  (see  Fig.  20,  Part  I),  and  in  the  old  prothalli 
of  Polypodiaceae,  but  in  Cyatheaceae  the  prothallus  may  at  a  very  early 
period  become  forked,  as  in  Hemitelia  (Amphicosmia)  Walkerae  (Fig.  144), 
or  many  vegetative  points  may  be  developed  through  branching,  as 
in  Hemitelia  gigantea.  These  phenomena^  are  of  interest  because 
they  furnish  an  indication  of  how  the  reduction  of  the  prothallus 
may  be  brought  about  by  the  shifting  of  the   inception  of  the  sexual 

organs  to  an  earlier 
period  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  prothal- 
lus. Such  reduction 
appears  in  a  very 
striking  manner  in  the 
male  prothalli  of  the 
heterosporous  Filici- 
neae,  and  in  badly- 
nourished  prothalli  of 
Filicineae  antheridia 
may  appear  when 
only  two  cells  have 
been  formed. 
In  the  Polypodiaceae  the  prothallus  has  always 
unicellular  '  hairs '  if  hairs  are  present.  Some  of  them  are  '  glandular  hairs/ 
some  of  them  are  *  bristle-hairs '  (Figs.  145, 146) ;  both  are  protective  organs 
against  the  gnawing  of  animals.  The  Dicksonieae  furnish  a  transition  to 
the  hair-formations  of  the  Cyatheaceae.  In  them,  both  upon  the  upper  and 
under  side,  as  well  as  upon  the  edge  of  the  prothallus,  there  are  gland-hairs 
which  have  a  basal  foot-cell  out  of  which  a  cell-row,  sometimes  branched, 
develops.  Exceptions  to  the  usual  heart-like  outline  of  the  prothallus  are 
found  in  some  epiphytic  Polypodiaceae,  as  well  as  in  the  Vittariaceae'  and 
species  of  Anc^ramme.  These  epiphytic  forms  have  long  band-like  pro- 
thalli with  no  cushion  of  tissue  upon  the  under  side,  and  the  prothallus  has 
many  layers  only  at  the  positions  where  the  archegonia  arise  (Fig.  145). 
This  condition  may  be  connected  with  the  epiphytic  method  of  life,  inas- 

^  The  ajudogous  condition  is  found  in  some  heart-like  prothalli  of  the  Polypodiaceae  and  Aneimia, 
where,  if  an  archegonium  is  fertilised  at  an  early  period,  there  is  unequal  development  of  the  wings 
of  the  prothallus,  and  one  of  them  may  be  entirely  suppressed.  '  See  p.  206. 
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much  as  such  epiphytic  prothalli  evidently  can  only  develop  archegonia 
in  special  favourable  conditions,  and  they  live  vegetatively  between  times  ; 


Fig.  146.  Apa  of  >  baad-llke  pratballB* 
of  IbFH  brisllcbain  ihowtaipiru  lincofm] 
in  potufa  ■olntjoD.     Higfalj  nUEsifictl. 


Flo.  145.  Polrpodinm  DbliquCani. 
ProthilliH  KTD  from  below.     Oa  ths 

WM.  On  the  nrficc  Iwo  )n«i[»  o^ 
archr^nia  ■mrounded  bj  rbiwjidij  It 
ia  oalj  tt  the  poiDEfl  where  (beae  gruupe 
■re  that  the  proch&Jlu  ii  muiy-Uycrei. 
H*Eiiified. 

their  free  propagation  by  gemmae  which  will  be  presently  mentioned  ^,  may 
also  be  connected  with  this  epiphytism. 


nur^Dul  fTowtb. 


=d  by  A  pefidifuJ  wall  wt 


UlenUy.    AU 


Prothalli  of  Polypodiaceae  with  Heart-like  Outline. 

The  prothallus,  with  heatt>like  outline,  of  the  majority  of  the  Polypodia- 
ceae does  not  always  develop  in  the  same  manner.  In  germination  the 
cell-filament   is  first   formed  from  the  spore.     Its   length   depends   upon 

'  See  p.  «4. 
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external  factors.     I  have  already  pointed  out  when  speaking  of  the  Hepa- 
ticae  that  the  form  of  the  germ-plant  depends  upon  external  conditions,  and 
that  the  filamentous  form  is  always 
able  to  arrive  at  favourable  condi- 
tions of  illumination,  in  the  same 
way  as  these  are  attained  to  often 
by  the   seedlings  of   Spermophyta 
r     through  the  elongation  of  the  hypo- 
cotyl.    Now  in  the  Polypodiaceae 
this  filamentous  stage  is  not,  or  only 
rarely,  missed  out  even  in  the  most 
favourable  conditions'.  If  the  spores 
germinate  closely  leather  this  stage 
persists  longer(Fig.  150,  F),and  not 
Pre,  148.     AcroMichuD  peiutnm.    Spann|^iun  in     infrcqucntlya  branching  of the  thread 

•hichfl>orf«h»vcg«Tnin»lrd  while  iliTMiiillwUchtd  ^     ,        ',  ,    "        , 

to  the  morophjie.  The  •porci  have  fonwd  ooijr  cell-     may  take  place ;   Where  the  spores 
germinate  isolated  in   most  favour- 
able conditions  of  illumination,  surface-growth  may  begin   in  the  second 

cell  of  the  thread  \  I 
found  this  to  be  the 
case  in  all  the  germ- 
plants  of  Pteris  longi- 
folia  which  were  ger- 
minated singly  upon 
mud.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it 
would  be  possible  to 
retain  the  germ-plant 
.  longer  in  the  filamen- 

^  tous  condition  by  sub- 

jecting it  to  other 
conditions  than  that 
of  feeble  illumination^, 
and  it  is  further  pos- 
sible that  this  stage 
could  be  ^ain  called 
»'fai^'Si'S»™o^^S^tu™rcdIX^r»r'i^3«T3!^mh^     forth  at  a  later  period. 

w,™n.    Magnified.  ,,  '^  , 

Young      germ  -  plants 

'  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  juit  as  io  Eqaisetum  Ihi)  md  be  Mtificiall;  achieved  hj 
special  coaditioM  of  cultivation. 

'  The  first  cell  alto  may  sometimes  undergo  division  by  a  lon^tudinal  wall,  and  it  it  probable 
that  by  definite  methods  of  culture  it  would  be  possible  to  caute  a  cdl-mau  to  form  diiectly  out  of 
the  spore  aftei  the  fashion  which  is  sometime*  normal  in  the  Marattiaccae. 

'  In  Fig.  1 48  we  have  a  representation  of  a  Bporanginm  of  Acrottichum  peltatum  iu  which  the 


ralii.    PnMhdloa  which  has  frveried  to  Ihc  fl 
'ceirihe'K 
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which  have  not  yet  formed  typical  meristem  easily  pass  over  again  into  the 
filamentous  stage  in  feeble  illumination  (Fig.  149},  in  the  same  way  as  I  have 
shown  this  to  be  the  case  in  Preissia  ^.  In  older  prothalli  this  only  takes  place 
if  they  have  lost  their  meristem  ^  and  are  enfeebled  by  an  unfavourable 


Pig.  150.  I-IV^  Pteris  longifolia.  Development  of  prothalli.  In  //the  first  cell  of  the  filamentoas  part  of  the 
prothallns  is  concealed  in  the  spore.  5*,  apical  cell;  M^  apical  meristem;  v,  vegetative  point.  K,  Acrostichum 
peltattun  \  a  filamentoas  prothallns  from  the  germination  of  a  spore  within  the  sporangium,  as  shown  in  Pig.  148. 
All  magnified.    Farther  description  will  be  foand  in  the  text 

environment.  Commonly  these  conditions  result  in  the  production  of  pluri- 
cellular  adventitious  shoots  ^.  The '  light-optimum '  for  the  filamentous  forma- 
tion is  lower  than  that  for  surface-growth  *.     Surface-growth  is  initiated  in 


spores  have  germinated  whilst  the  sporangium  is  still  fastened  to  the  sporophyll.  They  have  all 
grown  out  into  dark-green  cell-rows,  and  naturally  contain  only  a  very  small  amount  of  ash- 
elements. 

*  See  Part  I,  p.  239. 

'  Goebel,  tJber  Jugendformen  von  Pflanzen  und  deren  kOnstliche  Wiederhervorrufung,  in  Sitztmgs- 
berichte  der  bayerischen  Akademie,  1896.  '  See  pp.  213,  a  16. 

*  Longitudinal  divisions  may  take  place  in  prothaUi  which  under  special  conditions  have  developed 
in  the  dark. 
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the  germ-thread  by  longitudinal  division,  usually  before — and  often  very 
early — ^the  first  rhizoid  has  gone  out  from  the  position  on  the  thread 
limited  by  the  spore-membrane.  Numerous  other  rhizoids  follow  the  first 
one  at  a  later  period,  and  these  issue  from  prothalli  growing  on  the  soil  in 
the  normal  position  always  on  their  under  side,  but  in  epiphytic  prothalli 
the  rhizoids  grow  also  from  the  margin  (Fig.  145).  It  is  not  my  intention 
here  to  depict  the  relationships  of  the  cell-arrangement;  I  may  merely 
point  out  that  at  the  end  of  the  young  cell-surface  a  two-sided  apical  cell  is 
found  commonly,  but  this  is  subsequently  divided  by  a  periclinal  wall  \  and 
thus  marginal  growth  sets  in  (Fig.  147,  2).  The  two  wings  of  the  pro- 
thallus  are  developed  right  and  left  of  the  v^etative  point,  the  heart-like 
outline  is  attained  to,  and  then  b^ns  the  formation  of  the  many-layered 
cell-cushion.  To  this  often-described  construction  I  must  merely  add  that 
the  two  wings  of  the  prothallus  are  not  of  the  same  age.  The  surface  of  the 
prothallus  which  first  develops  from  the  germ-thread  becomes  at  once 
the  one  wing,  and  the  meristem  which  forms  the  vegetative  point  of  the 
prothallus  comes  thereby  to  occupy  a  lateral  position,  and  underneath  it 
the  second  wing  of  the  prothallus  shoots  out.  Fig.  150  exhibits  this  process 
in  Fteris  longifolia.  Here  it  will  be  seen  that  a  one-layered  cell-surface  is 
formed  first  of  all  from  the  germ-thread  without  the  aid  of  an  apical  cell, 
and  the  anticlinal  walls  divei^e  at  the  apex.  It  shows  also  the  method  in 
which  the  cells  become  chambered  in  the  older  stages  (Fig.  150,  //).  The 
intensity  of  the  cell-multiplication  remains  strongest  at  a  lateral  position  on 
this  cell-surface,  and  there  is  the  meristem  in  which  often  a  two-sided  apical 
cell  is  visible.  Below  this  meristem  then  shoots  out  the  second  prothallus- 
lobe  which  is  at  first,  naturally,  much  smaller  than  the  older  one,  but 
gradually  reaches  its  size.  In  this  case  the  cell-surface  which  first  arises 
forms  the  greater  part  of  the  first  lobe  of  the  prothallus — in  other  cases  it 
forms  only  a  small  portion  of  it.  In  Fig.  147,  4,  for  example,  the  young 
prothallus  of  Asplenium  Nidus  is  represented,  in  which  the  meristem  lies 
laterally  in  an  earlier  stage  of  development  than  that  shown  in  Fteris 
longifolia  (Fig.  150).  If  we  compare  Fig.  147,  3,  we  shall  see  that  the 
meristem  proceeds  from  the  second  cell  from  the  apex  of  the  cell-filament 
which  ends  with  a  papilla.  In  Platycerium  ^  the  meristem  proceeds  from 
one  half  of  the  end-cell. 

I  have  here  shortly  referred  to  these  relationships,  not  because  they  are 
of  any  great  significance,  but  because  they  show  us : — 


^  In  Lygodinm  the  two-sided  apical  cell  persisti . 

'  The  same  is  the  case  often  in  Aspidium  Filix-mas  and  others.  In  Platycerium  the  meristem  may 
sometimes  be  terminal,  and  one  could  also  say,  in  cases  in  which  a  two-sided  apical  cell  arises  at  the 
point  of  a  cell-filament,  that  it  only  proceeds  out  of  one  half  of  the  terminal  cell.  Such  considexationSy 
however,  cany  us  no  fuither,  although  analogoos  assertions,  such  as  that  the  embryo  of  Musci 
corresponds  only  to  one  half  of  the  embryo  of  Hepaticae,  are  even  now  repeatedly  made. 
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(a)  That  every  gradation  exists  between  a  terminal  and  lateral  primor- 
dium  of  a  meristem. 

(d)  That  in  different  sections  of  the  Filicineae  both  conditions  occur. 

Thus  all  Gymnc^rammeae,  so  far  as  we  know  the  development  of  their 
prothalli,  are  characterized  by  the  lateral  position  of  the  primordium  of 
their  meristem,  and  by  the  late  appearance  of  the  two  wings  of  the  prothallus. 
Among  the  Schizaeaceae,  Lygodium  terminaie  has  terminal,  Schizaea  and 
Mohria  have  lateral  meristem.     If  the  foriqation  of  one  of  the  two  wings  be 
suppressed  we  pass  then  to  the  form  of  prothallus  like  that  of  Anogramme 
and  Vittaria  described  below.     I   do  not  believe  that  one  can  construct 
a    phyletic    relationship    between    apical    and 
lateral   position  of  meristem.     It  seems  to  me 
that  we   have   rather   before   us   an   instructive 
example  of  two  possible  developments  between 
which  one  and  the  same  species  may  oscillate, 
and  of  which,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge 
permits  us  to  judge,  sometimes  one  sometimes 
the  other  is  become  dominant  in  more  than  one 
cycle  of  affinity,  although,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
a  matter  of  indifference  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  manner  of  life  which  of  them  obtains.    That 
the  heart-like  outline  of  the  prothallus  is  always 
finally  attained  to,  although  by  different  ways  in 
these  forms,  may  find  its  explanation  in  this,  it 
is  a    beneficial   configuration.      The   wings   lie 

loose,  seeing  that  they  develop  no  rhizoids,  o,Sl« ISich^"? bS^ItSS: 
upon  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  under  them  ;SdiSh1^™BS"dir"*ra2 
drops  of  water  collect*  (Fig.  151),  which  then  can  Th"™p«r%!r^^"fi^re^^ 
be  readily  absorbed  by  the  middle  portion  of  the  jrfwV^i  hl'^^^d^i;^; 
prothallus  with  its  numerous  rhizoids.  The  pro-  h^ua  ^  dou]  /oIKcl'  """  "*" 
thallus  of  Osmunda,  shown  in  Fig.  151,  was  the 

result  of  a  prolonged  culture  upon  a  substratum  very  poor  in  nutriment. 
It  was  weakly,  the  wing-formation  was  almost  entirely  suppressed,  no  arche- 
gonia  appeared,  antheridia  were  numerous  and  mostly  upon  the  edge. 
After  feeding  it  well  the  wing-formation  began  and  also  archegonia  were 
formed.  The  prothalli  of  Osmundaceae  revert  to  the  filamentous  form  much 
less  easily  than  do  those  of  other  ferns. 

Prothalli  of  Polvpodiaceae  wanting  the  Heart-like  Outline. 

Anogramme.    The  prothallus  of  the  genus  An<^ramme  connects  with 
the  forms  in  which  the  formation  of  the  two  wings  takes  place  at  different 

'  How  they  aiise  wa  iball  not  Hop  to  inquire. 
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times.  On  account  of  its  noteworthy  adaptations  it  will  be  mentioned 
particularly  below  \  It  produces  only,  if  one  may  so  say,  one  wing  with 
lateral  meristem,  behind  which  there  is  formed  a  peculiar  tuberous  arche- 
goniophore.    The  prothallus  with  heart-like  outline  is  here  never  reached. 

Vittariaoeae.  The  Vittariaceae  also  have  not  prothalli  with  heart-like 
outline  in  the  cases  which  have  been  accurately  investigated.  There  arises 
in  the  first  instance  a  simple  cell-surface  with  marginal  growth.  This 
divides  into  lobes  (Fig.  152),  through   isolated   portions  of  the   meristic 


Pig.  153.    Vittaria.     1-6^  Pormation  of  prothallus ;   Ar^  archegoaia;  E^  embryo;    J9r,  gemmae,     i,  highly 
magnifira.    The  others  slightly  magnified. 

margin  passing  into  a  permanent  condition,  and  thus  there  is  developed 
a  highly  irregular  lobed  body  in  some  ways  resembling  the  flat  protonema 
of  Sphagnum,  and  it  forms  marginal  groups  of  archegonia  which,  primarily 
arising  in  the  meristem,  are  separated  from  it  at  a  later  time  by  the  portions 
which  have  passed  into  the  permanent  condition. 

Hymenophyllum.    The  form  of  prothallus  of  Vittariaceae  leads  us  to 
that  of  Hymenophyllum.   Here  we  have  also  to  do  with  a  richly-branched, 

'  See  p.  216. 
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one-layered  prothallus,  upon  which  in  most  cases  only  the  many  cushJon-s 
bearing  archegonia  are  many-layered.   The  meristem  is  mainly  limited  to  the 
points  of  the  lobes  of  the  prothallus,  and  the  lobes  are  more  band-like  than 
in  Vittaria.     The  rhizoids  arise  upon  the  margin.     A  portion  of  a  prothallus 
of  Hymenophyllum   axillare   is   represented   in   Fig,    153.     Cell-cushions 
bearing  archegonia,  A,  are  formed  at  five  positions  on  the  margin  of  the 
one-layered  prothallus.     These  cushions  are  originally  in  connexion  with 
the  apical  meristem,  as  is  shown  at  the  top  of  the  figure  to  the  right,  and  as 
the  tissue  of  the  cushion  retains  for  a  long  time  its  meristic  quality,  the 
cushion  oilen  projects  lobe-like  beyond  the  margin  of  the  prothallus.    The 
prothalli  may  multiply  vegetatively  by  dying  off  behind,  thus  isolating  the 
twigs ;  but  the  prothalli   of  many  species   of   Hymenophyllaceae   possess 
special  propagative  organs 
besides,  as  will  be  shown 
below ',    The  configuration 
of  the  prothallus  is  alike  in 
all  the  species  of  Hymeno- 
phyllum which  have  been 
examined  up  to  this  time — 
not  many  it  is  true. 

Triohomanes.  We  do 
not  find  this  similarity, 
however,  in  Trichomanes. 
The  prothalli  in  some  forms 
of  this  genus,  such  as  T. 
rigidum,  T.  diffusum  (Fig. 

154,  A  and  otheis,  diverge  /S.f.VSS^Si&r'Si.iSr '»"'"""  """"""^ 
markedly  from  those  which 

have  been  already  described,  and  recall  the  habit  of  the  protonema  of 
the  Musd.  In  Trichomanes  rigidum  the  prothallus  forms  tufts  of  branched 
cell-threads,  most  of  which  are  epigeous,  but  some  also  run  hypc^eously. 
Single  short  branches  become  arckegoniophores  (Fig.  154,  //),  and  they 
develop  as  cell-masses,  whilst  the  antheridia  stand  upon  the  ordinary 
cells  of  the  filament,  a  difference  which  is  easily  understandable  from 
the  biological  side,  and  is  repeated  in  essentials  in  the  prothalli  of  other 
Filicineae.  The  arcbegoniophores  are  cell-bodies  of  limited  growth  and 
the  archegonia  are  distributed  radially  upon  them.  Species  of  Tricho- 
manes, like  T.  sinuosum,  tn  which  the  prothallus  is  not  merely  a  celi- 
filament,  but  also  a  cell-surface  which  has  only  limited  growth,  like  the 
oi^ns  of  assimilation  in  the  protonema  of  Tetraphis  and  allied  Musci ', 
afford  a  transition  from  the  filamentous  prothallus  of  Trichomanes  to 

'  Seep.  314.  '  See  p.  iii. 
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the  surface-prothallus  of  Hymenophyllum.  The  groundwork  of  the 
whole  prothallus,  its  skeleton  so  to  speak,  is  formed  by  the  threads,  and 
these  also  spring  out  in  numbers  from  the  cell-surface  (Fig.  154, 7//)^ 
The  cell-surface  here  must  be  considered  as  a  transformation  of  the  cell-fila- 
ments, and  the  distribution  of  the  sexual  organs  also  confirms  this  view.  The 
antheridia  stand  on  the  cell-filament,  more  rarely  on  the  margin  of  the  cell- 
surface  ;  the  archegonia  stand  upon  the  archegoniophorcs,  which  are  formed 
as  cell-masses  at  the  end  of  short  filaments,  just  as  in  Trichomanes  rigidum, 
only  here  frequently,  but  not  always,  the  archegonia  have  a  dorsiventral 
distribution.  The  archegoniophorcs  can  grow  out  into  cell-surfaces  if  the 
formation  of  the  embryo  is  suppressed ;  the  cushion  of  the  archegonia 
then  stands  on  the  margin  of  the  under  side  of  this  cell-surface,  and  the 
whole  reminds  one  of  the  behaviour  of  the  prothallus  of  Hymenophyllum. 
If  the  transition  from  cell-filaments  to  cell-surfaces  in  the  prothallus  of 
Trichomanes  sinuosum  takes  place  at  an  early  period  in  the  germination, 
the  cell-filament  will  appear  as  a  juvenile  stage  rapidly  passed  through ;  the 
cell-masses  which  are  to  be  designated  archegoniophores  with  unlimited 
growth  are  formed  then  directly  and  without  any  intervention  of  a  cell- 
thread  on  the  margin  of  the  cell-surface.  The  first  stages  of  germination 
suggest  such  a  derivation.  These  show  that  from  the  spore  there  usually 
arise  many  cell-filaments,  frequently  three,  which  I  have  observed  at  an  early 
period  becoming  branched,  although  this  is  not  the  case  in  Trichomanes 
maximum  and  T.  radicans  which  germinate  like  other  leptosporangiate 
Filicineae.  Of  the  three  cell-filaments  thus  initiated  all  may  develop  as 
cell-filaments  in  Trichomanes,  but  in  Hymenophyllum  one  quickly  passes 
over  into  a  cell-surface,  the  others  are  arrested. 

SUMMARY. 

When  we  review  the  facts  which  have  just  been  cited  r^[arding 
the  development  of  the  prothallus  in  the  Filicineae,  different  questions 
force  themselves  upon  us ;  one  is,  Is  there  any  connecting-thread  between 
all  these  varieties  of  configuration  ?  Can  they  be  arranged  in  connected 
series  which  would  also  link  on  to  the  gametophyte  of  the  Musci  ?  I  have 
before  now  endeavoured  to  answer  this  question,  and  I  have  pointed  out 
that  if  we  seek  for  such  a  hypothetical  link  it  is  essential  to  keep  in  view 
the  configuration  of  the  gametophyte  of  the  Musci  as  it  appears  in  the 
mature  stage,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  sexual 
organs,  as  this  is,  when  we  regard  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  theory  of 
descent,  also  the  result  of  a  long  development  which  started  from  simple 
relationships  of  configuration.  We  may,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  con- 
figuration of  the  vegetative  body  produced  in  germination  in  many  Bryo- 
phyta,  conceive  these  simple  primitive  forms  to  have  had  a  configfuration  of 

*  Compare  the  analogous  case  of  the  leaves  of  Bnxbanmia,  p.  127. 
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branched  threads  upon  which  the  sexual  organs  sat  ^  The  portion  of  the' 
filaments  which  bore  the  arch^^nia  achieved  a  more  massive  develop- 
ment in  correspondence  with  its  '  need '  of  a  better  nutrition,  and  it  became 
a.  cetl-mass  as  we  find  it  in  Trichomanes  r^dum — an  archegoniophore.  In 
Trichomanes  sinuosum  we  see  this  grow  out  into  a  surface,  and  thus  the 
configuration  of  the  prothalli  of  other  Filicineae  is  approached.  If  we 
suppose  that  this  assumption  of  vegetative  activity  of  the  archegoniophore. 


PlQ.  IM-  TriclioniaaM.  FomtBtioii  it  prothiUu.  .  T.  ifilluiun.  Votrni' Glunenloil*  protbillni 
vhiiih  ha>de<TClopcd»ll-eiaDi?nt9  in  thiK  direction! ;  A4,  rfaiioid*,  /^T.  rifldam.  Poniou  of  filami 
Uiallm  with  two  arehejoniophn™.    //y;  T.  linncKmn.    Protlmlltui  .liowinn  huhit.    From  Hit  cell-mtfsa 


which  renders  possible  a  rapid  nutrition  of  the  embryo,  was  begun  at  an 
early  period  of  development,  the  filamentous  phase  of  development  of  the 
prothallus  would  be  shortened.  It  would  appear,  as  In  most  of  the  lepto- 
sporangiate  Filicineae,  only  in  the  first  steps  of  development,  and  might  be 
entirely  lost-  And  thus  a  cell-body  might  arise  in  the  germination  at  once 
similar  to  that  which  is  found  in  many  examples  both  of  the  Hepaticae  and 
of  the  Musci.  Finally  we  see  that  the  difierent  forms  of  surface-formation — 
terminal  and  lateral  meristem,  heart-like  and  simple  surface-formation — are 

'  Compare  Bnxbaninia,  p.  la;. 
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connected  with  one  another  by  transition.  We  observe  then  the  connexion 
between  the  forms,  but  whether  this  corresponds  with  a  phyletic  series 
is  altogether  uncertain.  We  can  also  here,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out 
in  the  case  of  the  Musci,  invert  the  series,  and  may  start  from  forms  which 
begin  with  massive  prothalli,  like  those  of  Lycopodium,  and  which  then  from 
a  radial  construction  pass  over  into  the  dorsiventral,  as  we  have  observed  it 
in  Lycopodium  Selago,  and  we  may  consider  the  formation  of  cell-filaments 
as  merely  an  adaptation  to  the  environment.  There  is  indeed  at  the  present 
time  nothing  to  indicate  why  within  the  Hymenophyllaceae,  which  are 
so  wide-spread  yet  occur  under  similar  conditions  of  life,  the  species  of 
Trichomanes  should  have  mainly  a  filamentous  prothallus,  whilst  species  of 
Hymenophyllum  ^  have  a  surface-prothallus.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  we  must  not  reckon  upon  discovering  any  certain  phyletic 
indication  in  the  prothallus ;  we  must  simply  content  ourselves  with  recc^- 
nizing  the  connexions  whose  genetic  significance  remains  uncertain.  It  has 
already  been  shown  that  the  structure  of  the  spermatozoids  makes  improbable 
a  monophyletic  origin  of  the  Pteridoph3rta,  and  the  similarities  which  exist, 
for  example,  between  the  prothallus  of  Ophioglossum  and  that  of  Lycopo- 
dium, do  not  require  us  to  ascribe  to  these  2i  genetic  relationship.  It  is  much 
more  probable  that  these  resemblances  have  come  about  like  those  of  the 
formation  of  the  thallus  of  many  Hepaticae ',  in  which  we  can  certainly 
trzct  parallel  lines  of  formation  which,  starting /r^/«  different  simple  forms, 
have  arrived  at  similar  conformations.  Within  single  natural  groups  also 
one  may  well  recognize  a  conformity  in  the  formation  of  the  prothallus 
which  is  expressed  in  the  possibility  of  arranging  them  in  series,  as  we  have 
endeavoured  to  do  for  the  Hymenophyllaceae  and  other  Filicineae,  but  as 
soon  as  we  pass  beyond  this  we  always  reach  uncertain  ground  which 
indeed  offers  a  favourable  field  for  hypotheses,  but  is  not  one  upon  which  to 
raise  a  surely  founded  superstructure. 

3.    THE  HETEROSPOROUS  LEPTOSPORANGIATE  FILICINEAE. 

We  must  now  say  something  regarding  the  heterosporous  lepto- 
sporangiate  Filicineae.  It  is  only  necessary  to  deal  with  the  female 
prothallus  ^  

^  If  the  ooniiguration  of  the  prothallos  of  the  Hymeoophyllaceae^  especiaUy  that  of  Trichomftnes, 
were  an  adaptation,  one  would  expect  similar  phenomena  in  other  forms  under  similar  life-conditions, 
and  we  find  in  the  sporophyte  of  some  of  the  Polypodiaoeae,  for  example  Aspleniom  obtnsatum 
f.  aqnatica,  of  the  Osmnndaceae  species  of  Todea,  and  others,  adaptations  qnite  like  those  in  the  leaves 
of  the  Hymenophyllaceae.  Up  till  now,  however,  no  case  has  become  known  of  the  prothalli  of  any 
of  the  above-mentioned  forms  conforming  with  those  of  the  Hymenophyllaceae.  They  all  resemble 
those  of  allied  forms.  This  does  not  mean  that  such  cases  may  not  exist,  but  the  position  of  the 
archegonial  cushion  in  Hymenophyllum  could  scarcely  be  considered  as  an  adaptive  character,  and 
it  appears  to  me  very  doubtful  whether  adaptation  can  be  proved  in  the  other  peculiar  features  of  the 
prothallus. 

•  See  p.  35.  *  See  p.  180. 


FEMALE  PROTHALLUS  OF  SALVINIACEAE  aii 

Salviniaceae.  The  female  prothallus  of  Salviniaceae  resembles  that 
of  Marsiliaceae  ia  so  &r  as  it  is  only  formed  at  the  apex  of  the  m^aspore 
(Fig.  156);  the  greater  portion  of  the  internal  space  of  the  m^aspore 
remains  as  a  reservoir  of  reserve- material.  The  prothallus  is  chlorophyllous 
and  in  varying  degree,  that  of  Salvinia  has  much,  that  of  Azolla  caroliniana 
very  little  chlorophyll. 

Salvinia.  The  prothallus  of  Salvinia  possesses  meristem,  and  thus 
approaches  also  most  nearly  that 
of  the  other  ferns.  In  Fig,  155,  //, 
is  shown  a  prothallus  of  Salvinia 
natans  viewed  from  the  upper  side. 
It  has  the  shape  of  an  equilateral 
triangle  with  blunt  angles'.  The 
portion  ending  in  the  angle  turned 
towards  the  lower  part  of  the 
figure  remains  sterile,  whilst  three 
archegonia  are  produced  towards 
the  opposite  subtending  side.  If 
fertilization   is  affected  in   one   of 


these  archegonia  no  more  are  developed,  but  otherwise  new  archegonia 
arise  out  of  the  meristem,  sk.  We  may  say  that  the  whole  prothallus 
corresponds  somewhat  with  the  cushion  of  tissue  of  the  prothallus  of  one  of 
the  Polypodiaceae,  only  that  the  archegonia  arise  here  upon  the  upper 
side.  Two  wings  arise  at  a  later  period  out  of  the  meristem,  but  they  do 
not  extend  forwards  but  backwards.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  these  wings 
correspond  with  those  of  the  prothallus  of  the  Folypodiaccae ;  they 
probably  serve  to  increase  the  absorptive  surface  of  the  prothallus,  and 

'  The  whole  ptothtllu*  it,  however,  cnrred  tike  tt  wddle  (lee  Fig.  155,  /). 
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take  a  share  in  adding  to  the  ash-constituents  of  the  embryo.  The 
capacity  for  growth  of  the  apex  of  the  prothall'us  is  limited,  just  as  it  is  in 
the  Polypodiaceae.  There  are  formed  from  it  a  great  number  of  arche- 
gonia,  but  there  is  no  vegetative  development,  although  this  were  perhaps 
possible  if  the  formation  of  archegonia  were  suppressed  ^. 

AsoUa.  The  female  prothallus  of  Azolla  ^  is  smaller  and  more  reduced 
than  is  that  of  Salvinia,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  formation  of  meri- 
stem  in  it.  It  produces  first  of  all  one  archegonium,  and  if  fertilization  is 
effected  in  this  one  no  more  are  produced  ;  if  fertilization  does  not  take  place 
more  archegonia  arise  up  to  about  ten  ^. 

Marsiliaceae.  In  the  Marsiliaceae  but  one  archegonium  is  pro- 
duced. The  prothallus  here  develops  rhizoids,  and  if  no  fertilization  takes 
place  upon  it,  it  exhibits  an  exuberant  growth  ;  but  it  does  not  form  new 
archegonia  nor  adventitious  shoots,  and  soon  withers.  The  reason  for  the  re* 
duction  in  the  number  of  the  archegonia  may  in  some  measure  be  understood, 
I  think,  when  we  look  at  it  from  the  biological  standpoint.  In  Marsilia  and 
Pilularia  the  megaspores  and  microspores  are  always  distributed  together. 
That  an  arch^onium  should  remain  unfertilized  is  here  an  occurrence  which 
is  rare  relatively  when  compared  with  the  case  of  homosporous  ferns.  In 
Salvinia  fertilization  is  less  certain,  but  it  is  made  more  probable  by  the 
longer  duration  of  active  arch^onia  through  their  formation  anew.  In 
Azolla  the  frothy  masses  in  which  the  microspores  are  aggregated  possess 
the  remarkable  hooks  {glochidia)  through  which  they  become  anchored,  so 
to  speak,  to  the  megaspores  *,  and  therefore  fewer  archegonia  appear  to  be 
necessary  here.  We  may  say  then  generally  that  the  number  of  archegonia 
'  varies  inversely  with  the  certainty  of  fertilization.  Where  fertilization 
appears  to  be  certain  few  archegonia  are  produced.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  risk  of  its  failure,  many  archegonia  are  produced. 

4.    ISOETACEAE. 

I  may  conclude  this  account  of  the  formation  of  the  prothallus  by 
a  short  description  of  that  in  Isoetes,  which  occupies  so  isolated  a  position. 
The  very  simple  formation  of  the  male  prothallus  I  have  already  men- 
tioned *.  The  female  prothallus  fills  as  a  cell-tissue  the  whole  interior  of 
the  megaspore,  but  it  forms  no  chlorophyll,  and  projects  only  slightly  out 

^  This  would  be  very  difficult  to  bring  abont  because  the  megaspore  contains  food-material  snffi* 
cient  to  make  the  prothallus  independent  of  light. 

^  The  megaspores  of  Azolla  germinate  under  water,  and  subsequently  rise  to  the  surface  of  the 
water.  I  observed  the  same  in  Marsilia  Drummondi ;  it  is  only  with  the  development  of  the  inter- 
cellular spaces  in  the  embryo-plant  that  the  whole  structure  is  able  to  float  to  the  sur&ce.  Mega- 
spores within  which  no  fertilization  has  taken  place  remain  submerged;  see  Goebel,  Pflanzen- 
biologische  Schllderungen,  iii  (1893),  p.  372. 

'  In  Salvinia  there  may  be  four  times  this  number. 

*  Sec  p.  ai8.  •  See  p.  i8t. 
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of  the  ruptured  wall  of  the  megaspore.  The  course  of  its  development 
accords  with  that  in  the  m^aspore  of  Selaginella  ^,  and  also  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  prothallus  in  the  megaspore  of  the  Gymnospermae.  As  in 
Sel^nella,  the  prothallus  shows  to  a  certain  extent  a  polar  differentiation 
as  its  formation  b^ins  at  the  apex  of  the  spore,  and  there  alone  the  arche- 
gonia  are  formed  in  limited  numben  So  far  as  we  know  the  prothallus  is 
incapable  of  becoming  green  or  of  developing  further.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  female  prothallus  of  Isoetes  resembles  much  more  that  of  the  Lycopo- 
diaceae  than  that  of  the  heterosporous  Filicineae,  but  we  know  only  the 
heterosporous  forms  of  leptosporangiate  Filicineae,  and  with  these  Isoetes 
has  but  little  in  common. 


Ill 
ASEXUAL  PROPAGATION   OF  THE  PROTHALLUS 

Adventitious  Shoots. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the  prothallus  may  propagate 
itself  vegetatively  and  perennate ;  that  from  the  old  cells  that  have  already 
passed  into  a  permanent  condition  new  formations  may  start,  and  these  may 
grow  out  into  prothalli.  These  are  the  so-called  adventitimis  shoots.  All 
prothalli,  however,  have  not  this  capacity.  Adventitious  shoots  are  unknown 
in  Lycopodium  annotinum,  L.  clavatum,  L.  complanatum,  whilst  from 
broken-off  portions  of  the  coronet  of  lobes  in  Lycopodium  inundatum  new 
prothalli  may  proceed.  Bruchmann  also  found  adventitious  shoots  on  pro- 
thalli of  Lycopodium  Selago^  which  were  either  old  or  had  an  injured  apex, 
conditions  which,  as  I  have  previously  shown,  have  to  be  considered  in 
connexion  with  the  prothalli  of  Filicineae  ^.  The  question  of  the  capacity 
for  regeneration  in  the  Equisetaceae  requires  new  investigation.  Buchtien  * 
denies  the  possibilities,  yet  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  occur.  In  the 
homosporous  Filicineae  the  formation  of  adventitious  shoots  is  extraordinarily 
common,  but  I  do  not  require  to  mention  the  details. 

Gemmae. 

The  formation  of  special  asexual  organs  of  propagation  which  are 
designated  gemmae  or  brood-budsy  occurs  in  the  prothalli  of  some  species 


^  See  Amoldi,  Die  Entwicklungsgeschichte  des  weiblichen  Vorkeimes  bei  den  heterofipoien  Lyco- 
podiaceen,  in  Botanische  Zeitnog,  liv  (1896),  p.  160. 

'  Adventitious  shoots  also  appear  in  Lycopodium  Phl^maria. 

'  See  Part  I,  p.  49. 

*  Buchtien,  Entwicklungsgeschichte  des  Prothallium  von  Equisetum,  in  Bibliotheca  Botanica,  viii 
(1887),  p.  24. 
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of  Lycopodium,  and  also  in  many  Hymenophyllaceae  and  Vittariaceae,  and 
thus,  as  in  the  Hepaticae,  formation  of  gemmae  has  arisen  frequently  and 
independently  in  diiferent  series  of  the  Pteridophyta,  as  a  '  character  of 
adaptation.' 

Iiyoopodiom  Fhlegmaria.  Treub  found  in  Lycopodium  Fhlegmaria 
two  kinds  of  gemmae,  ordinary  ones,  and  those  with  thickened  outer  wall. 
The  former  are  ovoid  cell-bodies  seated  upon  a  short  stalk ',  and  they  grow 
out  directly  into  the  new  cylindric  prothallus.  Thick-walled  gemmae 
arise  from  tfie  prothallus  when  it  finds  itself  under  unfavourable  conditions 
for  vegetation,  and  they  consist  of  few  cells,  each  of  which  has  a  thick 


<   1/ 
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a  the  |HiXhal]iu.  1,  TrichoAuis  rii^dom :  B,  gqnmt ; 
HymenophylliuD  ip, ;  si,  ■terifmft^ml,  pricnoniiim  of 
umcs  vnumm ;  B,  tranm* ;  t^9tcn£inH ;  F,  developing 


outer  wall.  These  gemmae  are  essentially  resting  buds,  and  they  secure 
the  perennation  of  the  prothallus  when  the  conditions  are  unfavourable. 

Hymenoph^Uaoeae.  Gemmae  are  known  in  the  species  both  of  Tricho- 
manes  and  Hymenophyllum.  I  have  already  carried  back  the  gemmae  of 
many  Hepaticae  'to  the  formation  of  brood-cells,  which  frequently  develop 
further  even  upon  the  mother-plant,'  and  this  holds  also  for  the  gemmae  of 
the  prothalli  of  Filicineae.  It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  Fig.  157  in  order  to 
make  clear  the  relationships. 

Tittariaoeae.  In  Vittariaceae  ^  gemmae  are  known  in  Vittaria,,  Mono- 
gramme,  Hecistoptcris,  where  they  appear  in  the  form  of  cell-rows.  The 
two  end-cells  are  distinguished  from  the  others  which  contain  chlorophyll 


'  Gemmae  majr  alto  proceed  from  die  puaphym  of  the  aexnal  organs. 

*  Gocbel,  Morphologucbe  unil  biologiache  Stndiea :  II.  Zur  KcimtiDgigrachichte  onigei  Fame,  in 
Aniulet  da  Judin  botanique  de  Buileaiorg,  tU  (iSSSJ,  p.  78;  id.,  Heciitoptem  eiae  verkanate 
FarDgattnng,  ia  Flora,  Ixixii  (1S96),  p.  67. 
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and  starch  by  their  smaller  size,  and  by  the  absence  of  chlorophyll,  or  by 
its  small  quantity.  One  of  them  shows  an  almost  circular  brown  fleck,  the 
position  at  which  the  gemma  was  attached  to  its  stalk-celL  These  stalk- 
cells  are,  just  like  those  of  Trichomanes  shown  in  Fig-  157,  not  ordinary 
cells  of  the  prothallus,  but  special  outgrowths  upon  the  prothallus,  and  they 
may  be  designated  sterigmata.  Many  sterigmata  may  arise  upon  one 
cell  of  a  prothallus,  and  many  gemmae  may  be  formed  from  each  sterigma, 
consequently  the  number  of  buds  produced  is  immense.  The  gemmae  arise 
upon  the  sterigmata  originally  as  narrow  outgrowths  which  are  subse* 
quently  constricted  at  their  base,  at  which  point  they  become  separated 
from  the  sterigma  by  a  wall,  and  each  outgrowth  is  the  mother-cell  of 
a  gemma.  This  mother-cell  divides  then  by  cross-walls,  and  the  gemma 
finally  separates  and  forms  a  new  surface-prothallus.  Large  gemmae  may 
give  rise  to  two  prothalli. 

It  appears  to  me  probable  that  the  formation  of  gemmae  has  origi- 
nated, especially  in  these  prothalli  of  the  Pteridoph)rta,  because  Uti't  forma- 
tion of  the  embryo  is  often  hindered  for  a  long  time  by  the  conditions  of  life. 
At  any  rate  the  formation  of  gemmae  furnishes  a  means  for  unlimited  pro- 
pagation of  the  prothallus  independently  of  the  germination  of  the  spore. 


IV 

PHENOMENA  OF  ADAPTATION  OF  THE  PROTHALLUS 

The  reason  why  we  should  expect  fewer  striking  and  less  numerous 
phenomena  of  adaptation  in  the  prothalli  of  Fteridophyta  than  in  the 
Hepaticae  has  been  already  stated  ^. 

Relationships  to  Water. 

There  are  no  special  contrivances  for  the  holding  of  water — if  we 
except  the  formation  of  lobes  in  the  prothalli  of  Lycopodium  inundatum 
and  L.  cernuum  as  well  as  in  the  female  prothallus  of  Equisetum  * — and  up 
till  now  arrangements  for  the  tiding  over  of  a  period  of  drought  have  been 
found  only  in  two  species  of  the  genus  Anogramme,  and  these  take  the 
form  of  the  production  of  tubers  which,  as  we  know,  occur  also  in  many 
Hepaticae  ^. 

Anogramme  ohaerophylla.     It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that 


*  Seep.  189.  '  Seep.  195. 

'  It  appears  to  me  probable  tbat  analogous  conditioiis  occnr  in  other  Filicineae,  as  the  formation 
of  sderotia  occurs  in  different  cycles  of  affinity  in  the  Hepaticae.    See  p.  66. 
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Aaogramme  belongs  to  that  group  of  Filicineae  in  which  the  prothallus 
with  heart-like  outline  does  not  appear,  and  indeed  we  might  regard  the 
prothallus  of  Anogramme  chaerophylla ',  as  it  is  shown  in  Fig.  158,  as  quite 
that  of  Gymnc^ramme  or  of  Pteris  longifolia,  on  which  the  second  wing 
had  not  yet  been  developed,  and  the  meristem  was  lateral.  Old  prothallt 
are  funnel-shaped,  not  flattened  as  is  usually  the  case  elsewhere,  and  a  tuber- 
cular archegoniophore  ^  arises  behind  the  meristem  instead  of  the  usual  flat 
cell-cushion  bearing  archegonia.  This  archegoniophore  pierces  the  soil. 
Its  hinder  portion  elongates  mostly  into  a  stalk,  the  front  portion  bears 
a  roundish  tubercle  within  which  is  much  starch  and  other  reserve-food. 
The  tubercle  is  thus  very  like  tubercles  which  we  have  seen  in  many 
Hepaticae  and  is  in  a  condition  to  persist  through  dry  periods,  and  if  it 


Fig.  lA  Anogramme  chaeropliylla.  i,  jtKas  piotfaalliu  qiivul  ost  upon  which  m  airhFgonlophore,  F,  ii 
already  laid  down,  a,  a  Hnnewhat  older  prochalraa  in  profile  view;  A,  probably  original  apci  oT  prothalhu; 
J>,  eKoaporiamBtillMickiDe  toUicbue  of  the  prDthallm;  ,F.  archreoniophon-  3,  prothalliu  i«uLn|r  froma  tuber. 
A*,  ;  a  new  tober  ii  Ken  a<  A',.    4.,  tDberfrom  which  a  new  prWhaUiu  is  ihooling.    All  magniliHl. 

bears  an  embryo  this  is  in  a  position  to  develop  rapidly  with  the  advent  of 
more  favourable  v^etative  conditions.  Should  the  formation  of  the  embryo 
be  suppressed,  there  is  formed  from  the  tuber  a  new  lobe  of  a  prothallus 
which  then  later  will  form  a  tuberous  archegoniophore  (Fig.  158,  3,  4). 
Adventitious  shoots  may  sometimes  develop  into  similar  tubers  in  other 
positions  upon  the  prothallus,  and  these  are  then  simply  resting  v^etative 
sclerotia,  and  they  appear  only  when  the  conditions  of  nutrition  are  bad. 
It  is  probably  the  external  conditions  which  determine  whether  an  adventi- 
tious shoot  of  the  ordinary  kind  or  one  in  the  form  of  a  sclerotium  shall 
arise,  just  as  these  determine  the  development  of  the  resting  gemmae  in 
Lycopodium  Phlegmaria. 

Anogianune   leptophyUa.     The  relationships    in  the  widely-spread 

'  See  Goebel,  tiber  die  Jugeodzuslaode  der  Pfluuen,  ia  Flora,  Uxii  (iSS9\  p.  3t. 
'  This  term  of  Bower's  is  preferable  to  '  ftuil-sboot,'  tbe  one  I  nsed  earlier. 
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AiK^ramme  leptophylla '  are  somewhat  more  complex.  Its  sporophj'te  is 
aiinual,as  is  that  of  A.  chaerophylla.  The  prothallus,  like  that  of  A.  chaero- 
phylla,  is  a  spathuUte  cell-surface  which  is  funnel-shaped  and  not  flat 
(Fig.  159),  and  which  can  branch  and  form  lobes  somewhat  after  the 
&shion  of  that  in  Vittaria.  The  tuber-like  archegoniophore,  however,  does 
not  arise  upon  the  lobes,  or  does  so  only  in  a  few  exceptional  cases ;  but  the 
base  of  the  cell-surface  which  is  many-layered  produces  a  new  cell-surface 
of  limited  growth', and  this  forms  upon  its  under  side  a  tuberous  archegonio- 
phore, or  at  its  base  brings  forth  a  new 
cell-surface,  and  so  on.  From  one  spore 
there  proceed  therefore  a  great  number 
of  surface-prothalli  which  are  connected 
at  their  base,  and  the  youngest  of  these 
produces   the   archegoniophore.     Their 


great  assimilating  surface  enables  them  to  produce  larger  tubercles  than  is 
the  case  in  A.  chaerophylla,  and  as  in  that  species  these  form,  when  no 
embryo  arises,  two  or  it  may  be  three  surface-prothalli.     The  prothallus  in 
this  species  is  then  pre-eminently  fitted  to  withstand  a  period  of  drought. 
Aquatio  prothalli.     In  prothalli  which  are  adapted  to  a  water-life  we 


'  Se«  Coebel,  EotwickluDgigescUchte  dei  Protludlinms  von  Gymnogramme  leplophylli,  Detv.,  m 
Botaniiche  ZdtnDg,  xxiv  (1977),  p.  697 ;  id.,  Ober  die  Jugendznitiinde  dec  V&aiaxa,  id  Flora,  Ixxii 
C1889),  p.  35. 

'  This  ie<^U  the  behavionr— iHU&ifu  mutaitdts^ol  Lfcopodlam  saloJcense,  where  nun;  prothalli 
ifaoot  out  from  the  '  tubeicnie  primaire.'  In  both  caies  we  have  to  deal  with  a  derived  phenomeDon, 
I  have  recently  fonnd  like  appearance*  ia  Mohria  caflrornm. 
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find,  as  we  might  expect,  arrangements  which  stand  in  relation  to  their 
method  of  life.  These  will  be  in  part  mentioned  when  dealing  with  the 
sporangia  ^  Here  I  merely  point  out  that  the  microspores  of  the  Salvinia- 
ceae  are  not  scattered  singly,  they  would  be  very  easily  swept  away  if  this 
were  the  case^.  In  Salvinia  they  remain  as  a  frothy  mass  embedded 
within  the  microsporangium,  and  burst  through  the  sporangial  wall  in 
germination.  In  Azolla  their  relationships  are  still  more  remarkable,  for 
there  is  formed  within  the  microsporangium,  not  one  mass  enclosing  the 
microspores,  but  many,  the  so-called  massulae^  and  these  reach  the  water 
by  the  rotting  of  the  sporangial  wall.  They  have  numerous  stalked  hooks 
{glochidia)  by  means  of  which  they  are  able  to  anchor  to  the  rough  envelope 
of  a  megaspore — one  of  the  most  remarkable  arrai^ements  for  securing 
fertilization  ^ 

Symbiosis  with  Fungi. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  remarkable  symbiosis  of  Cyanophy- 
ceae  and  some  Hepaticae  ^,  regarding  the  biological  significance  of  which  it 
is  only  possible  to  put  forward  conjectures.  In  the  gametophyte  of  the 
Pteridophyta  a  symbiosis  such  as  that  in  the  Hepaticae  which  presupposes 
the  existence  of  mucilage-chambers  is  excluded.  It  turns  up,  however,  in 
the  most  remarkable  manner  in  the  sporophyte  of  Azolla.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  gametophyte  of  many  Pteridophyta  harbours  fungt,  and  there  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  live  in  a  number  of  cases  in  a  state  of 
reciprocal  symbiosis,  and  not  as  simple  parasites  in  the  prothallus.  Prob- 
ably they  bring  about  decomposition  of  organic  remains  in  the  substratum 
and  thereby  contribute  to  the  saprophytic  nutrition  of  the  prothallus. 
They  are  found  particularly  in  all  prothalli  which  have  no  chlorophyll, 
those,  for  example,  of  the  Ophioglossaceae  *,  and  of  many  species  of  Lycopo- 
dium  in  which  a  remarkable  formation  of  tissue  is  part  of  the  consequence 
of  the  presence  of  the  fungus.  There  are  probably  gradations  between 
cases  in  which  the  fungus  mhabits  the  prothallus  as  a  harmless  parasite,  and 
those  in  which  it  is  of  use  to  the  prothallus.  Experimental  investigation 
can  alone  clear  up  this  point.  In  what  follows  I  state  shortly  the  niost 
important  morphological  facts,  beginning  with  the  simplest  cases : — 

Polypodiaceae.  The  prothalli  of  Polypodium  obliquatum  ®  and  some 
undetermined  allies  have  the  rhizoids  almost  always  infected  with  fungi,  and 
the  mycelium  is  found  also  in  the  cell  from  which  the  rhizoids  spring  as 


*  See  p.  494. 

'  We  may  compare  the  bundles  of  floating  pollen  in  Zostera. 

'Seep.  aia.  ♦  Seep.  78. 

'  The  existence  of  the  fnngns  in  Ophioglossum  peduncnlosum  is  not  mentioned  by  Mettenins,  bat 
there  can  be  little  donbt  that  it  is  present  there. 

*  See  Goebely  Morphologische  and  biologische  Studien:    II.  Zur  Kdmongsgeschicbte  einiger 
Fame,  in  Annales  da  Jardin  botaniqne  de  Baitenzorg,  vii  (1888),  p.  76, 
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a  fine  coil  of  hyphae.    The  fungus  here  gives  the  impression  of  being  a 
harmless  parasite. 

Hymenophyllaoeae.  Infection  by  fungi  through  the  rhizoids  takes 
place  in  the  prothallus  of  Trichomanes.  All  the  tufts  of  prothalli  of 
Trichomanes  rigidum^  which  I  examined  showed  the  fungus,  but  always 
limited  to  a  relatively  small  number  of  the  cells  near  the  soil,  which  were 
frequently  swollen  and  poor  in  contents. 

Ophiogloflsaceae.  In  Botrychium  a  considerable  number  of  the  cells  of 
the  prothallus  are  inhabited  by  an  unsegmented  mycelium  which  enters 
through  the  rhizoids,  the  hyphae  swell  between  the  cells  and  frequently 
become  vesicular.  Jeffrey^  found  in  older  prothalli  which  had  produced 
embryos  that  the  fungus  was  dead  and  shrivelled,  but  this  does  not  prove 
that  it  was  digested  by  the  cells  of  the  prothallus. 

Iiyoopodiaoeae.  The  relationships  are  not  everywhere  alike  in  the 
prothalli  of  species  of  Lycopodium.  Endophytic  fungi  are  found  in  all, 
with  the  exception  of  L.  nummulariaefolium,  Bl.^  I,  however,  can  refer  here 
only  to  one  most  interesting  case  as  an  illustration.  The  one  I  take  is  that  of 
L.  complanatum,  for  the  knowledge  of  which  we  have  to  thank  Bruchmann. 
The  fungus  in  this  species  has  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  anatomical 
construction  (see  Fig.  142).  We  can  recognize  beneath  the  meristem  in  the 
beetroot-like  portion  of  the  prothallus  the  following  tissues :  the  central 
tissue,  palisade-like  cells  surrounding  it,  and  the  tissue  of  the  rind,  the  cells 
of  which  inhabited  by  the  fungus  have  a  darker  content.  The  cells  are 
filled  with  fine  hyphae-coils  which  are  in  contact  with  the  outer  world 
through  individual  rhizoids,  the  fungus  in  some  cases  passing  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  a  rhizoid.  The  rhizoids  are,  as  in  other  prothalli 
of  Lycopodium,  relatively  few  in  number.  The  fungus  is  not  able  to  pierce 
the  palisade-cells,  but  only  runs  between  them,  and  as  plastic  material  is 
stored  up  in  them  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  fungus  shares  in  the  process 
of  storage.  The  central  tissue  serves  for  the  transport  of  food-material  and 
perhaps  also  for  water-storage.  This  highly  differentiated  anatomical 
structure  gives  us,  however,  no  ground  for  considering  that  the  prothallus 
is  really  a  stem  reduced  by  its  saprophytic  mode  of  life.  We  have  seen  in 
the  Hepaticae  that  the  thallus  of  many  forms,  for  instance  the  Marchan- 
tieae,  has  a  much  more  differentiated  construction  than  the  shoot  of  the 
foliaged  forms. 


'  See  Goebel,  Archegoniatenstudien :  I.  in  Flora,  Ixxvi  (Erganzungsband  mm  Jahrgang  1892), 
p.  106. 

'  Jeffrey,  The  Gametophyte  of  Botrychium  virginianum,  in  Studies  from  the  University  of  Toronto, 
Biological  Series,  1898. 

'  Trenb,  £tndes  sur  les  Lycopodiac^  in  Annales  da  Jardin  botanJqne  de  Bnitenzoigt  yii  (1888), 
p.  147,  says  nothing  about  an  endophytic  fungus  in  Lycopodium  salakense,  but  as  the  prothallus 
conforms  in  every  way  with  that  of  L.  cemuum  and  L.  innndatum  I  think  we  may  assume  it  exists. 
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Distribution  of  the  Sexual  Organs. 

This  subject  has  been  often  referred  to  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  here 
it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  shortly  to  its  biological  interest.  The  prothalli 
in  most  of  the  Pteridophyta  produce  first  of  all  antheridia  and  then  arche- 
gonia,  and  then  at  a  later  period  antheridia  again.  The  formation  of  male 
prothalli  is  easily  induced  by  unfavourable  environment.  Such  prothalli 
are  frequently  ameristic.  There  are,  however,  amongst  the  Filicineae  cases 
in  which  well-nourished  prothalli  produce  only  archegonia,  for  example  in 
Lygodium  and  Mohria  cafTrorum  according  to  Bauke,  in  Onoclea  Struthio- 
pthoris  according  to  Douglas  Campbell,  and  in  Gleicheniaceae  according 
to  Rauwenhoff,  who  calls  such  prothalli  apandrous.  But  it  is  questionable 
how  far  we  have  here  to  deal  with  a  constant  relationship  ;  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  in  most  cases  definite  external  conditions  yet  unrecc^ized 
bring  about  the  passing  over  of  the  stage  of  formation  of  antheridia.  I  have 
always  found  both  antheridia  and  arch^onia  upon  the  prothallus  of  Mohria. 
Heim's  investigation  of  Lygodium  give  different  results  from  those  of  Bauke, 
for  he  showed  that  in  this  genus  the  antheridia  appeared  after  the  arche- 
gonia. In  Equisetum  also  the  prothalli  are,  as  has  been  shown  above, 
dioecious,  but  the  dioecism  is  cancelled  by  external  factors. 

The  position  of  the  sexual  organs  and  the  rare  occurrence  amongst  them 
of  *  paraphyses,'  to  which  we  can  ascribe  the  same  function  as  in  the  Bryo- 
phyta,  do  not  call  for  detailed  treatment  here. 

Apogamv. 

Farlow  was  the  first  to  show  that  the  embryo-plant  in  Pteris  cretica 
arose  by  vegetative  sprouting,  and  not  from  the  fertilized  ^g.  De  Bary, 
Leitgeby  Heim,  W.  H.  Lang,  and  others  have  investigated  this  remarkable 
condition,  and  have  proved  its  occurrence  in  a  great  number  of  Filicineae. 
I  do  not  intend  to  treat  this  subject  with  any  fullness  here  ^,  I  wish  only 
to  state  some  fundamental  points. 

In  the  first  place  one  must  remember  that  the  egg,  while  certainly 
different  from  the  other  cells  of  the  prothallus,  is  only  a  special  construction- 
form  of  these.  Then  it  has  been  already  shown  -  that  in  many  apogamous 
prothalli  normal  sexual  organs  in  the  first  instance  appear,  and  these  are 
followed  by  abnormal  ones,  and  that  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
sexual  organs  may  be  considered  as  probably  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of 
apogamous  shoots.  In  Doodya  caudata,  for  example  (Fig.  i6o)  *,  papillae 
are  frequently  produced  from  malformed  sexual  organs  upon  the  under  side 


'  See,  for  a  comprehensive  statement,  Sadebeck,  Pteridophyta,  Einleitnng,  in  Engler  and  Prantl, 
Die  natiirlichen  Pflanzenfamilien,  1898. 
»  Sec  p.  188. 
'  Heim,  Untersuchungen  iiber  Famprothallien,  in  Flora,  Ixxxii  (1896). 


of  the  prothallus,  and  on  these  young  plants  then  arise.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  the  formation  of  these  young  plants,  the  single  organs— first  leaf, 
vegetative  point  of  the  shoot,  root — are  laid  down  independently  of  one 
another  as  in  the  true  embryo,  and  it  is 
the  rule  that  the  individual  parts  of  the 
sporophytc  appear  independently  of  one 
another.  W.  H.  Lang  has  recently  ob- 
served sporangia  upon  apogamous  pro- 
thalli,  and  if  we  must  assume  that  these 
are  placed  upon  an  extremely  rudimen- 
tary sporophyte  we  have  a  very  re- 
markable shortening  of  the  development 
which  is  of  extreme  interest  for  the  theory 
of  inheritance  and  development.  We 
might  find  in  these  facts  a  support  to  the 
assumption  that  for  each  organ  or  com- 
plex of  organs  there  exists  a  definite 
material  cariyii^  the  inheritance,  which 
usually  appearing  late,  may,  under  ab- 
normal relationships,  appear  early.  The 
same  may  be  said  in  a  certain  sense  also 
of  the  anatomical  relationships.  Tracheids, 
for  example,  which  normally  belong  only 
to  the  sporophyte,  may  appear  also  in 
the  apogamous  prothalli    of  Filicineae,     Jt',?-,,'*'-  J^^*  "odatt  Apo(;«iiT jo« 

r    o  [^  '       produUlna.    Papillae  trr  lern,  and  upon  Ibae 

although  the  formation  of  the  oi^ns  of     yonnjtpiMtsariw.  AfwrH..iii, 

the  sporophyte  is  not  reached.     It  even 

appears  in  apogamy  that  there  is  a  jumbling  together  of  the  different 

oi^ns  such  as  has  been  shown  to  occur  in  other  malformations^. 


'See  Part  I,  p.  196. 
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AND   SPERMOPHYTA 

There  is  so  great  a  resemblance  in  the  formation  of  the  organs  of  the 
sporophyte  in  the  Pteridophyta  and  in  the  Spermoph)rta  that  we  may  take 
the  two  groups  together.  In  the  *  typical  *  cases  we  find  that  the  vegetative 
organs  are  roots  and  leafy  shoots,  and  the  reproductive  organs  are  spor- 
angia^ in  both  groups  or  aggregate  of  groups,  and  whilst  there  are  many 
differences,  both  in  the  external  configuration  and  in  the  inner  structure  of 
these  organs  in  the  two  groups,  yet  in  essentials  they  are  alike. 

THE   ORGANS  OF  VEGETATION 


INTRODUCTION 

In  the  first  part  of  this  book  I  have  pointed  out  the  general  features 
of  the  vegetative  oi^ns.  If  we  distinguish  root  and  shoot  as  fundamental 
organs  this  is  only  based  upon  the  fact  that  they  are  the  most  important 
and  are  the  most  generally  distributed.  I  have  also  shown  ^  that  all  organs 
cannot  be  referred  back  to  transformations  of  root,  shoot-axis,  and  foliage- 
leaf.  Anchoring-organs,  such  as  we  find  in  many  Podostemaceae,  furnish 
us  with  an  illustration.  They  serve  to  fix  to  their  substratum  these  plants 
which  grow  in  flowing  water.  In  Fig.  i6i  is  shown  a  portion  of  the  root 
of  Weddelina  squamulosa  which  has  produced  on  the  left  a  leafy  '  adven- 
titious' shoot  The  root  is  beset  upon  both  sides  by  outgrowths  which 
serve  as  anchoring-organs,  and  may  be  designated  by  Warmings  term 
kaptera.  These  haptera  resemble  in  some  degree  short  roots,  but  they 
differ  from  roots  in  their  structure  and  origin.  They  are  new  formations 
developed  in  response  to  the  requirements  of  the  habitat.  Many  similar 
organs  are  to  be  found  and  formal  morphology  has  grouped  them  together 
as  emergencies.  There  is  no  reason  why  such  new  formations  should  not, 
under  certain  conditions,  attain  considerable  size. 

Tendrils  of  Smilaz.     For  example,  the  tendrils  which  appear  upon 


^  The  fact  that  the  microspoiangia  of  the  Angiospennae  are  frequently  not  sharply  distingaished 
from  the  microsporophyU  has  np  to  recent  times  led  to  much  confusion. 
*  Sec  Part  I,  p.  13. 
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the  leaf  of  Smilax  (Fig.  162)  probably  take  origin  in  a  way  quite  similar  to 
that  of  the  haptera  of  the  Podostemaceae,  at  least  no  satisfactory  reference 
of  them  to  parts  of  the  leaf  out  of  which  they  may  have  arisen  by  a  change 
of  function  has  as  yet  been  advanced. 

That  they  cannot  be  transfonned  stipules,  as  has  been  often  assumed,  can  be 
shown  upon  various  grounds  but  specially  by  this — that  in  some  species  the  upper 


ddelinasfwuniilau.     OncoflbePodo-  PlO.  |6).    Smitu  SirupirilU.     Bod   of  ■  ihixit. 

tioD  of  a,  mat.    To  tbc  kft  abme  ii  in  The  lamina  at  ihc  leaf  is  hen  BrnWcd,  it  become* 

■araiiiigu  wiaal.    Right  and  lefl  below  are  hapten.  developed  in  laler-foraied  Icava.    The  trndriliareiRll 

Slij^lly  magDiSed.  devdoiKd.    Nainral  aiie. 

end  of  the  sheath  of  the  leaf  can  be  recognized  beneath  the  tendril,  but  if  the  tendril 
was,  like  a  stipule,  an  outgrowth  from  the  base  of  the  leaf  it  must  spring  from 
this  sheath.  Celakovsky's  opinion,  recently  expressed',  that  these  tendrils  are 
metamorphosed  separate  lobes  of  the  lamina  of  the  leaf  does  not,  In  my  opinion, 


'  Celakovskj,  L.  T.,  Uber  die  Homolog^en  des  Gnuembiyos,  la  Botonische  Zeitnag,  Ir  (1897), 
p.  171. 
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give  us  any  advance.  There  is  no  known  species  of  Smilax  which  really  shows 
such  Mobes.'  If  the  tendrils  develop  from  the  beginning  as  tendrils  upon  the 
primordium  of  the  blade,  they  can  be  no  transformations  but  new  formations. 
The  question  seems  to  me  to  be  one  in  which  change  of  function  is  predominant, 
it  is  not  the  purely  formal  one  of  whether  the  tendril  springs  from  the  base  of  the 
leaf  or  from  the  lamina  of  the  leaf  ^ 

Haustoria  of  Parasites.  The  haustoria  of  parasites  may  also  be  con- 
sidered as  organs  sui  generis^.  Parasites  are  of  course  derived  from 
non-parasitic  plants.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  may  have  come 
about : — 

{a)  Either  organs  which  previously  existed  became  devoted  to  the 
service  of  a  parasitic  life ;  for  instance,  a  root-primordium  might  obtain 
the  capacity  to  bore  into  a  host-plant ; 

{b)  Or  the  plant  had  recourse  to  new  formations  in  order  to  bring  it 
into  union  with  its  host.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  that  which  has  been 
actually  followed. 

It  has  been  customary  to  consider  the  haustoriaofCuscuta,  for  example, 
as  partly  transformed  roots,  and  this  mainly  because  they  are  endogenetic  ; 
but  no  really  convincing  proof  in  support  of  this  has  been  brought  forward, 
and  certainly  such  an  assumption  finds  no  application  in  relation  to  the 
haustoria  of  the  Rhinantheae,  Orobanchaceae,  Balanophoreae,  and  others. 
The  haustoria  which  arise  usually  in  consequence  of  a  chemical  or  mechanical 
stimulus  are  indeed  not  fundamentally  different  from  those  which  we  shall 
have  to  notice  in  the  embryo-sac  of  many  Angiospermae  ^.  In  Orobanche*, 
for  example,  the  form  of  the  haustorium  which  is  produced  on  its  root  is 
different  according  as  this  is  in  touch  with  the  root  of  the  host-plant  at  one 
small  point  or  over  an  extended  area.  In  the  first  case  a  single  superficial 
cell  may  grow  out  and  penetrate  the  root  of  the  host  as  a  filiform  hausto- 
rium, just  like  the  mycelium  of  a  fungus ;  in  the  second  case  the  suctorial 
process  is  a  cell-mass  which  has  a  much  higher  anatomical  construction, 
containing  both  vessels  and  sieve-tubes,  and  these  enter  into  union  with 
similar  elements  of  the  host-plant.  It  is  the  same  in  other  cases.  We 
have  to  deal  with  new  formations  in  these  haustoria  which  arise  in  conse- 
quence of  a  stimulus  as  does  the  anchoring-disk  on  the  tendril  of  an 
Ampelopsis  ^. 

^  See,  for  a  risunU  of  the  different  views,  Delpino,  Contribozioiii  alia  storia  dello  svilnppo  nel 
regno  vegetale :  I.  Smilacee. 

'  The  older  literature  about  parasites  is  brought  together  in  my  Vergleichende  Entwicklungs* 
geschichte  der  Pflanzenorgane,  in  Schenk*s  Handbach  der  Botanik,  iii  (1884).  The  limits  of  the 
present  book  allow  only  of  a  citation  of  some  of  the  more  general  and  important  relationships,  but 
f  no  details.  »  See  p.  638. 

*  See  Hovelacqne,  Recherches  vox  I'appareil  v^g^tatif  des  Bignoniac^s,  Rhinanthac6es,  Oroban- 
chto,  et  Utricnlarite,  Paris,  1888,  p.  598.    The  literature  is  dted  in  this  work. 

»  Sec  Part  I,  p.  a68. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  haustoria  of  many  parasites  can  exhibit 
unlimited  growth  within  the  host-plant,  whilst  the  portion  of  the  parasite 
outside  the  host-plant  suffers  so  great  a  reduction  that  sometimes  only 
the  flower-shoots  remain,  and  the  haustoria  then  alone  represent  the  vegeta- 
tive body.  Such  a  case  is  that  in  Fig.  163,  which  is  an  illustration  of  a 
species  of  Pilostyles'. 

Filostyles  Ulet  Upon  the  surface  of  the  shoot  of  the  host-plant  only  the 
small  flower  of  the  parasite  appears.  The  vegetative  body  of  this  member  of  the 
Rafilesiaceae  appears  to  have 
the  same  nature  as  thac  of 
Pilostylesaethiopica  described 
by  Solms,  a  plant  which  lives 
as  a  parasite  upon  the  twigs 
of  the  caesalpineous  Berlinia 
paniculata.  Id  the  secondary 
rind  of  the  host  run  strands 
which  have  no  definite  form, 
and  from  which  small,  plate- 
like branches  pass  ofl)  and 
these  grow  radially  against  the 
wood  and  gradually  become 
enclosed  by  this  as  sinkers. 
Foliage-shoots  are  wanting 
here  as  in  all  Raffleslaceae. 
The  several  shoots  which 
develop  as  '  adventitious  buds' 
within  the '  thalloid  vegetative 
body,'  and  burst  through  the 
rind  of  the  twigs  of  the  host, 
are  flower-buds.  The  arrange- 
ment is  therefore  like  that  of 
the  mycelium  of  an  endo- 
phytic fungus— Peronospora, 
for  example,  the  conidiophores 
of  which  burst  throueh    the 

,  ,  ,  ,  Fia.  163.    I^lonyka  Uld,  Solnu.     DdIt  the  (null  flawera  of  thn 

host    and    appear    above    the      puranlc  an  visible  upon  the  ihoM-uii  and  leave!  of  an  Aniagalua, 
,  which  ii  the  boat-plant. 

surface. 

FiloBtyleB  Haussfcneohtii.  In  another  species  of  Pilostyles,  P.  Haussknechtii', 
the  reduction  of  the  intramatrical  vegetative  body  is  carried  still  further.  The 
plant  lives  as  a  parasite  upon  species  of  Astragalus,  and  the  flower-sboots  appear 

'  The  plimt  was  sent  to  me  throogh  the  kiadness  of  Dr.  Ule,  and  it  bas  been  determined  by  Count 
Solma-Lanbagh  to  be  ft  new  specie!.  See  Endriss,  MonographJe  von  Pilostyles  ingae,  Kant.  (P.  Ulei, 
Solnu),  ia  Flora,  xci  (Erganzangsband  zom  Jahrgong  1901),  p.  309. 

'  Solms-Lanbecb,  Uber  den  Tballns  von  Pilostyles  Haosiknechtii,  in  Botaniiche  ZeiCung,  xxxii 
(1874),  p.  49. 
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upon  the  basal  portions  of  the  leaves.  Young  stages  of  development  show  that 
the  flower-buds  sit  upon  a  cushion-like  irregularly  limited  mass  of  tissue  of  the 
parasite  termed  the  flower-cuskion  which  is  in  firm  union  with  the  tissue  of  the 
leaf  of  the  Astragalus.  Two  such  flower-cushions  are  regularly  found  in  the  leaf  of 
the  host  when  it  has  reached  its  development.  After  the  flowering  time  these  die 
away.  The  intramatrical  body  of  the  parasite  which  produces  this  flower-cushion 
consists  of  simple  cell-strands,  which  Solms  designates  mycelium  on  account  of 
their  resemblance  to  the  mycelium  of  a  fungus.  It  is  chiefly  spread  in  the  pith  of 
the  shoot  of  the  Astragalus,  but  its  branches  force  themselves  also  into  the  vascular 
bundles,  penetrate  the  medullary  rays^  and  spread  in  the  form  of  irregular 
tangled  filaments  in  the  rind  and  end  Anally  in  the  young  flower-cushions. 
It  is  easy  to  follow  this  vegetative  body  right  up  into  the  vegetative  point 
— into  a  region  where  there  is  scarcely  yet  a  differentiation  of  rind  and  pith — 
and  there  it  is  richly  developed.  Solms  has  definitely  traced  it  to  the  ultimate 
cell-layers  of  the  apex'.  The  flower-cushion  arises  from  the  mycelium  which 
penetrates  into  a  leaf,  immediately  after  the  primordium  of  the  leaf  is  laid  down. 
This  mycelium  swells  up  in  the  base  of  the  primordium,  and  then  the  ends  of  its 
filaments  divide  and  form  a  net  of  irregular  polyhedral  cells  which  later  swell  up 
into  the  flower-cushion.    The  flower-bud  is  endogenetic  in  this  cushion. 

These  examples  must  suflSce  to  show  that  besides  *  root  and  shoot,'  as 
defined  above,  other  cleans  are  formed  with  special  aims,  to  use  a  teleological 
expression,  and  these  are  not  transformations  of  others,  and  cannot  be 
referred  back  to  previously  existing  ones.  Keeping  in  view  the  relation- 
ships of  configuration  of  root  and  shoot  we  must  remember  that  the 
plasticity  of  the  vegetative  organs  is  very  great,  and  that  consequently  it 
is  impossible  to  find  general  far-reaching  differences  between  the  single 
categories  of  them.  The  cases  where  passage-forms  occur  between  the 
categories  are  of  special  interest,  and  they  require  here  fuller  description 
than  could  be  given  to  them  in  the  general  part  of  this  work. 

II 

ROOT  AND   SHOOT 

I  do  not  propose  to  give  here  a  general  account  of  the  characteristics 
of  root  and  shoot.  My  object  will  be  much  better  accomplished  by  an 
exposition  of  individual  cases,  but  I  must  discuss  here  the  question :  Can 
roots  pass  over  into  shoots,  and  does  the  converse  also  happen  ? 

A.    TRANSFORMATION  OF  UNDOUBTED  ROOTS  INTO  SHOOTS. 

Both  in  Pteridophyta  and  in  Spermophyta  there  are  a  number  of  cases 
in  which,  sometimes  regularly  sometimes  occasionally,  roots  become  trans- 

^  Solms-Laubacb,  Uber  den  Tballus  von  Pilostyles  Haussknecbtii,  in  Botaniscbe  Zeitung,  xxxii 
(^1874;,  p.  68. 
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formed  into  shoots  at  the  apex  by  throwing  off  their  root-cap  and  forming 
leaves. 

Filioixieae.  The  transformation  has  been  observed  with  certainty  in 
Diplazium  (Asplenium)  esculentum  ^,  and  in  many  species  ot  Platycerium^ 
such  as  P.  alcicorne,  P.  Willinkii,  P.  Stemmaria»  P.  Hilli.  These  are  plants 
which  in  their  manner  of  life  behave  very  differently.  The  species  of 
Platycerium  are  epiphytes,  and  produce  spores  which  germinate  freely ; 
nevertheless,  vegetative  propagation  by  shoots  from  the  roots  is  profuse  in 
them.  Diplazium  esculentum,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  tree-like  geophyte 
which  in  cultivation  apparently  seldom  pro- 
duces sporangia,  but  in  its  natural  habitat 
does  so  abundantly.  The  formation  oi 
root-shoots  cannot  then  be  considered  as  a 
substitution  for  the  usual  propagation  by 
spores.  Transformation  of  the  tip  of  the 
root  into  a  shoot  may  take  place  in  short 
roots  or  in  long  roots^  and  indeed  every 
root  appears  to  have  the  capacity  to  become 
a  shoot,  for  one  can  almost  always  observe 
the  transformation  in  healthy  separated  tips 
of  roots.  The  transformation  seems  to  be 
favoured  in  the  plant  by  the  position  of  the 
root  near  the  surface  of  the  soil.  It  is  easy 
to  follow  the  process  by  which  the  apical 
cell  of  the  root  becomes  the  apical  cell  of 
the  shoot. 

Spermophyta.  The  transformation  of 
roots  into  shoots  has  been  observed  as  yet 
only  amongst  the  Monocotyledones  in,  for 
example,  Listera  cordata*,  Neottia  Nidus- 
avis^,  Anthurium  longifolium*.  The  observa- 
tions which  have  been  made  in  Dicotyledones 
are  altogether  wanting  in  accuracy  *. 

The  transformation  of  roots  into  shoots  is,  in  my  opinion,  only  an 


Pig.  164.  Marathmzn  utile.  Rcx>t  with 
two  rows  of  adventitious  shoots.  To  ttie  right 
above  a  youn?  adventitious  shoot.  The  root 
forms  at  its  oase  a  lobed  anchoring-disk . 
Magni6ed. 


^  See  Lachmann,  CoQtributions  k  rhlstoire  natnrelle  de  la  racine  des  Fong^res,  in  Annales  de  la 
Socidt^  botaniqae  de  Lyon,  xvi  (1889),  p.  159.  Tbey  are  more  accurately  described  by  Rostowzew, 
Bdtzage  znr  Kenntniss  der  Gefasskryptogamen,  in  Flora,  Ixxiii  (1890),  p.  155. 

*  Brundin,  tlber  Wurzelsprosse  bei  Listera  cordata,  L.,  in  Bihang  till  k.  Svenska  Vetenskap 
AJcademie  Handlingar  xxi.  3  (1895). 

'  Warming,  Om  r0ddeme  bos  Neottia  Nidns-avis,  L.,  in  Videnskabelige  Meddelelser  fra  den 
Natnrhistoriske  Forening  i  KJ0benhayn,  1874.    The  literatnre  is  cited  in  this  work. 

^  Goebel,  tiber  Wnrzelsprosse  bei  Anthnrium  longifoliom,  in  Botanische  Zeitang,  xxxvi  (1878), 

P-  645. 

'  With  regard  to  this  see  the  literatnre  quoted  by  Rostowzew. 
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individual  case  of  the  general  phenomenon  that  shoots  arise  upon  roots. 
Root-borne  shoots  occur  quite  regularly  in  many  plants,  the  shoots  are  laid 
down  endogenetically  in  serial  succession  towards  the  growing  point  of 
the  root ;  their  endogenetic  origin  gives  their  vegetative  point,  like  that  of 
the  lateral  roots,  the  protection  which  they  could  not  otherwise  get  upon  the 
leafless  root.  This  is  very  strikingly  shown  in  many  Podostemaceae  ^.  In 
Fig.  164  there  is  a  portion  of  a  root  of  Marathnim,  a  podostemaceous  plant 
which  I  collected  some  years  ago  in  the  Rio  Bocon6  in  Venezuela.  It 
will  be  seen  that  there  are  two  rows  of  shoot-primordia  upon  it,  and  the 
youngest  of  these  primordia  are  evident  upon  that  portion  of  the  root  which 
is  still  covered  by  the  root-cap.  Suppose  now  that  the  formation  of  the 
shoots  approaches  more  nearly  the  tip  of  the  root.  Such  a  case  is  found  in 
Ophioglossum  vulgatum,  whose  multiplication,  so  far  as  we  know,  takes 
place  exclusively  by  shoots  upon  the  root,  and  in  it  the  primordia  of  the 
shoots  arise  out  of  the  youngest  segments  of  the  apical  cell  of  the  root, 
whilst  the  tip  of  the  root  itself  continues  its  growth  *.  It  is  but  a  short 
step  from  this  to  the  transformation  of  the  tip  of  the  root  itself  into  the  tip 
of  the  shoot,  in  which  case  the  primordium  of  the  shoot  would  be  terminal. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  presently  a  similar  pushing  of  the 
formation  of  shoot  to  the  apex  in  the  leaves  of  Filicineae  ^. 

B.     ORGANS    WHICH  ARE  NOT  TYPICAL  ROOTS. 

The  Rhizophore  of  Selaginella. 

Many  authors  have  considered  as  roots  the  rhizophoreSy  which  are 
found  in  a  number  of  species  of  Selaginella,  and  which  are  confined  ex- 
clusively to  plagiotropous  dorsiventral  forms  such  as  Selaginella  Martensii 
and  S.  cuspidata.  The  upper  portions  of  the  plagiotropous  but  not  creeping 
shoots  in  such  species,  where  they  are  at  some  distance  from  the  ground,  are 
enabled  to  get  into  connexion  with  the  soil  by  means  of  the  rhizophores, 
just  as  in  Mastigobryum  *,  one  of  the  foliose  Hepaticae,  the  flagellar  which 
are  branches  provided  with  reduced  leaves  and  numerous  rhizoids,  bring  the 
plant  into  connexion  with  the  soil. 

The  rhizophores  of  Selaginella  (Fig.  165)  are  leafless.  They  arise 
usually  in  pairs,  one  above  and  one  below  the  fork,  which  is  formed  by  the 
branching  of  the  axis  of  the  shoot.    They  are  exogenetic  ^,  and  near  their 

^  Warming,  Familien  Podostemaceae  :  I-V  in  Skrifter  af  det  kgl.  danske  Videnskabemes  Selskab, 
1 88 1,  1883,  1888,  1 89 1,  1898,  has  described  this  in  great  detail. 

'  See  Rostowzew,  Beitrage  znr  Kenntniss  der  Gefasskryptogamen,  in  Flora,  Ixxiii  (1890),  p.  155. 
I  had  expressed  my  doubts  of  the  accuracy  of  Van  Tieghem's  statement  that  the  tip  of  the  root  was 
transformed  into  the  tip  of  the  shoot ;  see  Veigleichende  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  Pflanzenorgane, 
in  Schenk*s  Handbnch  der  Botanik,  iii  (1884),  p.  344. 

■  5ec  p.  341.  *  See  p.  43. 

'  See  Treub,  Recherches  sur  les  organes  de  la  vegetation  du  Selaginella  Martensii,  Spring.,  in  Mns^e 
botanique  de  Leide,  ii  (1877),  p.  11. 
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tip  they  form  end(^enetically  the  primordia  of  one  or  many  roots.  The 
rhizophores  may  branch  dichotomotisly,  and  they  attain  in  many  forms 
a  considerable  length  which  is  not  brought  about,  as  is  sometimes  wrongly 
supposed,  by  intercalary  growth,  but  by  prolonged  apical  growth.  The 
formation  or  extrusion  of  roots  is  caused  by  moisture.  Usually  it  takes 
place  in  the  soil,  occasionally  also  in  moist  air.  PfefTer  has  shown  that 
these  rhizophores  may  be  transformed  into  leafy  shoots^,  and  he  pointed 
out  that  cutting  through  the  two  shoot -branches  above  the  fork  where  the 
rhizophores  arise,  appeared  to  favour  the 
transformation  of  the  rhizophores  into 
shoots.      We    can  certainly    cause   the 


PlO.  ie&  SdaEineKi.  SesUfoi;.  Cm;  cMrle- 
don ;  Wt,  yoniiE  rhiiophore ;  H,  ^poCDtyl ;  Ma, 
mtfCUV""  '•  ^i'  *'''='  '■'''* '  "'j  ^'<  ""••  ■Pring- 
ing  from  the  hypocotyL    Uagnl&°di. 

transformation  in  young  rhizophores  if  we  treat  the  parent-shoot  as  a  cut- 
ting, and  make  the  apex  of  the  rhizophore  the  vegetative  point  ".  A  case 
of  the  kind  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  167.  Two  rhizophores,  WT^  upon  the 
upper  side,  and  WT^  on  the  lower  side,  are  shown  here  at  the  point  of 
forkii^  of  the  shoot.     IVT^  has  developed  into  a  leafy  shoot  which,  after 

•  PfeBer,  Die  Entwicfclnog  des  Keimea  der  Gattnng  SekginelU,  in  Huistein's  Abhmdlnngeo, 
i  (1 871). 

'  Behrem,  ttber  Regeneration  bei  den  Selaginelleo,  in  Floi«,  Ltariv  (Erganimieibsnd  mm  Jihr- 
g»ng  1897),  p-  159;  Beijennck,  Beobachtnngen  ond  Betrachtnngen  Uber  WnnelkDospen  nnd  Neben- 
nmrzeln,  in  NatnuiknndJge  Verhandelingen  det  konin^Iijke  Altademie  ran  Wetensduppen  in 
),  p.  16. 
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producing  some  deformed  leaves,  bears  those  of  normal  Selaginella. 
A  root,  W^  or  it  may  be  a  rhizophore,  is  already  seen  upon  it.  This 
simple  experiment  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  most  easily  carried 
out  that  we  know  of  for  the  purpose  of  showing  change  of  function. 

The  question  now  is :  What  is  the  rhizophore  ?    There  are  three  possi- 
bilities.    It  may  be  a  leafless  shoot ;  it  may  be  a  capless  root ;  it  may  be 

neither    of   these,  but    an 
organ  stU  generis. 

In  favour  of  its  being 
a  shoot  there  may  be  ad- 
vanced its  easy  transforma- 
tion into  a  leafy  shoot,  as 
well  as  the  method  of  its 
origin.  But  we  do  not  know 
any  transition-form  between 
a  rhizophore  and  a  leafy 
shoot.  Even  in  the  germ- 
plant  the  rhizophore  appears 
with  the  same  configuration 
as  it  has  upon  the  mature 
plant.  Fig.  i66  shows  a 
germ-plant  which  has  de- 
veloped the  first  rhizophore 
above  the  two  cotyledons. 

In  favour  of  its  being 
a  root  the  anatomical  con- 
siderations have  been  spe- 
cially advanced,  but  these 
do  not  appear  to  be  critical. 
More  recently  Bruch- 
mann  ^  has  pointed  out  that 
in  Selaginella  spinulosa,  a 
species  of  radial  configura- 

FlQ.  167.    Selajjinella  cuspidata.    The  apices  of  the  two  shoots  of  a  tion  which  doCS  nOt  produCe 
forked  branching  were  cut  on.  One  of  the  two  rhizophores  of  the  fork.  ^ 

WT%,  became  transformed  into  a  leafy  shoot,  the  other,  WTu  did  rhizOphorCS      the     rOOtS    do 
not  develop  further;  ^root.    Magnified  9.  ^  ' 

not  arise  immediately  from 
the  Stem,  but  are  produced  endogenetically  in  a  cell-body  of  exogenetic 
origin.  This  body  appears  in  this  species  as  if  it  were  a  very  short  *  stalk ' 
to  the  root,  and  it  is  found  also  in  other  species.  The  rhizophores  of  dor- 
siventral  species  of  Selaginella  may  then  be  only  a  further  development  of 
this  '  stalk '  in  correlation  with  their  life-relationships,  and  we  may  compare 


*  Braclimann,  UntersQchtmgen  Uber  Selaginella  spinulosa,  A.  Br.,  Gotha,  1897. 
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this  stalk  with  the  *  protocorm  *  of  other  Lycopodineae.  If  this  be  so,  the 
rhizophore  of  Selaginella  is  neither  the  result  of  the  transformation*  of  a 
shoot  nor  of  that  of  a  root,  but  is  the  result  of  a  prolonged  growth  of  an 
outgrowth  of  tissue,  which  appears  in  all  species,  but  in  the  radial  forms 
exists  only  in  a  rudimentary  condition.  Further  investigation  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  roots  of  Selaginella  is  needed  before  we  can  say  that  this  ex- 
planation is  founded  upon  a  right  basis.  It  has,  however,  the  advantage 
that  it  is  supported  by  the  comparative  consideration  of  the  organs  within 
the  genus  itself,  and  not  upon  any  forced  general  scheme. 


The  Protocorm. 

The  organ  which  Treub^  has  designated  protocorm  is  found  in  the 
germination  of  some  species  of  Lycopodium.  It  is  also  known  in  Phyllo- 
glossum,  the  germination  of  which  has  not  yet  been  observed. 

Lyeopodiom.  Fig.  140,  4,  shows  a  germ-plant  of  Lycopodium  inun- 
datum,  which  still  holds  on  to  its  prothallus  by  means  of  its  foot  (hausto- 
rium).  In  addition  to  the  cotyledon,  Co^  the  second  leaf  has  developed,  and 
at  its  base  there  is  not,  as  in  other  germ-plants,  the  hypocotyl  with  the  root, 
but  instead  a  tuber-like  body  provided  with  rhizoids,  and  it  corresponds 
morphologically  with  a  hypocotylous  segment  of  a  stem  in  which  the 
primordium  of  a  root  is  suppressed  ^.  The  plant  as  it  grows  further  be- 
comes dorsiventral,  forms  some  new  leaves,  and  only  at  a  relatively  late 
period  does  the  first  root  arise  as  an  endogenetic  structure,  and  then  also 
is  developed  for  the  first  time  a  more  complex  anatomical  construction, 
evidenced  in  the  presence  of  vascular  bundles.  We  can  recognize  thus  in  the 
germ-plant  two  stages  of  development ;  the  first  gives  us  a  parenchymatous 
tuber  which  bears  a  few  leaves ;  in  the  second  the  internal  and  external 
differentiation  of  the  plant  appears  for  the  first  time.  Similar  tubers  arise 
also  upon  the  roots  in  Lycopodium  cemuum,  and  they  may  bear  leaves  and 
become  each  of  them  a  new  plant  should  they  be  isolated.  Treub  con- 
sidered that  the  tuber  of  the  germ-plant  in  the  species  of  Lycopodium 
mentioned  above  was  not  a  reduced  organ,  but  a  rudimentary  one,  and  that 
it  was  the  forerunner  of  the  leafy  shoot  of  the  Pteridophyta  of  the  present 
day;  he  therefore  named  it  Hat  protocorm,  I  must  own  that  this  phyletic 
conception  does  not  appeal  to  me. 

We  find  very  similar  formations  in  Spermophyta,  both  amongst  the 


^  Treub,  Etudes  snr  les  Lycopodiac^es :  VIII.  Considerations  th^oriqnes,  in  Annates  dn  Jardin 
botaniqae  de  Buitenzorg,  viii  (1890),  p.  30.  Bruchmann  adopts  the  earlier  view  of  Treub  that  the 
protocorm  is  a  foot  which  has  become  free.  I  cannot  agree  with  him.  The  function  of  the  foot 
(hanstorium)  is,  in  the  cases  referred  to,  usurped  by  the  strongly  developed  suspensor. 

*  See  Goebel,  t)ber  Prothallium  und  Keimpflanzen  von  Lycopodium  inundatum,  in  Botanische 
Zeitung,  xlv  (1887),  p.  184. 
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Monocotyledones  and  the  Dicotyledones,  if  the  formation  of  root  is 
suppressed  temporarily  or  entirely  in  the  seedling. 

Monoootyledones.  The  Orchideae  furnish  examples  of  these  '  proto- 
corms.'  I  have  described  them  in  the  germination  of  the  epiphytic  species 
Taeniophyllum  ZoUingeri  *,  and  Raifiborski  ^  found  the  same  relationships 
in  a  number  of  other  epiphytic  orchids.  The  germ-plant  is  an  elongated 
green  body  with  a  rudimentary  cotyledon  in  front,  and  below  this  the 
vegetative  point  of  the  stem.  The  chief  mass  of  the  seedling  is  formed  of 
the  'protocorm/  that  is  to  say,  of  a  rudimentary  hypocotylous  segment 
which  is  not  prolonged  as  the  primordium  of  a  root,  and  which  is  fastened 
to  the  surface  of  the  tree  by  numerous  anchoring-hairs.  Raciborski 
observed  adventitious  shoots  upon  this  'protocorm'  in  Aerides  pusillum. 
In  the  seedlings  of  orchids  growing  in  the  soil  the  *  protocorm '  is  commonly 
tuberous. 

Dicotyledones.  Streptocarpus  polyanthus  may  be  mentioned  as  an 
illustration  amongst  dicotylous  plants  of  this  formation  of  the  'proto- 
corm.' Its  rootless  hypocotylous  segment,  which  is  the  *  protocorm/  is 
fastened  by  anchoring-hairs  to  the  soil,  according  to  Hielscher^.  On  the 
embryos  of  species  of  Utricularia*,  the  hypocotylous  segment  is  commonly 
an  undifferentiated  cell-body  serving  as  a  reservoir  of  food-material.  The 
same  is  the  case  in  some  rootless  species  of  Podostemaceae. 

Fhylloglossom.  Phylloglossum  is  an  Australian  lycopodineous  plant 
which  bears  at  the  base  of  its  leafy  stem  two  parenchymatous  tubers,  and 
these  are  able  to  perennate  in  the  same  way  as  do  those  of  many  Ophrydeae. 
These  tubers,  which  show  no  infection  by  fungi  in  the  examples  I  examined, 
are  generally  regarded  as  being  comparable  with  the  *  protocorms '  of  the 
germ-plants  just  mentioned.  They  are  swellings  of  the  axis  of  the  shoot 
upon  which  no  root  is  laid  down ;  the  root  arises  exogenetically  on  the 
plant  above  the  new  tubers  ^. 

The  appearance  of  a  protocorm  in  very  different  cycles  of  affinity 
appears  to  me  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  hypothesis  of  its  having  a  phy- 
letic  significance;  I  can  only  see  in  the  protocorm  an  organ  which 
corresponds  in  its  development,  especially  in  its  formation  of  roots,  to  an 
arrested  hypocotylous  segment ;  its  appearance  is  probably  connected  with 
external  conditions  of  life.  That  in  plants  which  generally  have  given  up 
the  forming  of  roots,  like  the  Utriculariae,  there  should  be  no  formation  of 


^  Goebel,  Pflansenbiologische  Schilderangen,  i  (1889),  p.  195. 

*  RaJiboraki,  Biologische  MittheilnngCQ  ans  Java,  in  Flora,  Ixxxv  (1898),  p.  337.    The  literature 
is  cited  here. 

>  Hielscher,  Anatomie  nnd  Biologie  der  Gatttmg  Streptocarpns,  in  Cohn's  Beitrage  zor  Biologie 
der  Pflanzen,  iii  (1883). 
^  Compare  the  figure  of  Genlisea  (Fig.  169,  i),  which  in  this  respect  resembles  Utricnlaria. 

*  See  Bower,  On  the  Development  and  Morphology  of  Phylloglossam  Drummondii,  in  Phil. 
Trans.,  1885. 
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roots  in  the  seedling,  is  easily  understandable.  In  other  plants,  like  the 
species  of  Lycopodium  and  Orchideae  mentioned  above,  the  suppression  of 
the  formation  of  roots  may  be  connected  with  the  prolonged  development 
of  the  germ-plant ;  perhaps  also  with  the  symbiosis  with  fungi  which  takes 
place  in  these  plants  \  At  the  present  time,  however,  we  have  no  clear  view 
of  these  relationships. 

C.     TRANSFORMATION  OF  SHOOTS  INTO  ROOTS, 

Shoot-axes  which  have  the  form  of  roots  have  already  been  described 
in  the  Hepaticae*.  They  are  found  also  in  the  Pteridophyta,  for  example 
in  the  Psilotaceae,  and  also  in  the  Spermophyta,  but  an  actual  transforma- 
tion of  a  shoot  into  a  root  has,  as  yet,  not  been  shown.  Beijerinck  has 
described  its  occurrence  in  Rumex  Acetosella,  but  I  cannot  accept  his  state- 
ment as  conclusive  \ 


III 

FREE-LIVING  ROOTS  AND   LEAVES.      TRANSITION 

BETWEEN   LEAF  AND   SHOOT 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  several  oi^ans  of  the  plant-body 
always  as  they  occur  in  connexion  one  with  the  other,  because  this  is  the 
most  common  condition,  corresponding  as  it  does  with  the  ordinary  require- 
ments of  the  life  of  the  plant,  and  we  regard  it  consequently  as  the  *  normal.' ' 
We  see  in  the  vegetative  organs  the  root  and  the  shoot  joined  to  one 
another,  and  the  phenomena  of  regeneration  have  shown  us  that  the  taking 
away  of  the  root-system  or  of  the  shoot  results  frequently  in  a  new  formation 
of  the  lost  parts.  But  there  is  another  way  of  looking  at  these  facts.  Under 
special  life-conditions  the  organs  may  also  live  alone,  at  least  for  a  time. 


*  At  isolated  places  in  the  stem  of  Lycopodium  innndatom,  cushioa-tissne  develops  which  becomes 
infected  with  fimgns-hyphae.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  the  new  formation  of  roots  is  promoted,  and 
upon  the  protocorm  of  Lycopodium  inundatum  similar  cushions  of  tissue  are  found.  In  both  cases, 
and  in  the  root-tubers  of  Lycopodium  cemuum  also,  the  fungus-infection  appears  to  promote  an 
increase  of  plastic  material. 

■  See  p.  45. 

'  Beijerinck,  Beobachtungen  und  Betiachtungen  iiber  Wurzelknospen  und  Nebenwurzeln,  in  Natuur- 
knndige  Verhandelingen  der  koningklijke  Akademie  van  Wetenschappen  in  Amsterdam,  xxv  (1886), 
p.  41 .  Beijerinck  found  at  the  base  of  newly  formed  roots  one  or  two  leaflets,  and  concluded  therefrom 
that  a  shoot  continued  its  growth  as  a  root  after  the  primordia  of  one  or  two  leaves  had  been  laid 
down.  Neither  in  the  text  nor  in  the  figures  is  it,  however,  shown  that  these  leaves  had  vascular 
bundles,  and  therefore  there  is  the  possibility  that  these  leaf-like  structures  were  only  portions  of  the 
ruptured  rind-tissue. 
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Rootless  Shoots. 

The  existence  of  rootless  shoots  is  generally  known.  They  occur  in 
some  free  aquatic  plants,  for  instance  in  Salvinia,  Ceratophyllum,  species  of 
Utricularia  ;  also  in  terrestrial  plants  in  which  the  function  of  the  root  has 
been  taken  on  by  the  axis  of  the  shoot,  as  in  Fsilotum,  Epipogon,  Coral- 
lorrhiza,  or  by  the  leaves,  as  in  Genlisea>  Polypompholyx,  and  species  of 
Utricularia. 

Free-living  Roots. 

Less  known,  however,  is  the  occurrence  of  free^living  rootSy  that  is  to 
say  of  roots  which  do  not  spring  from  a  shoot.  They  occur  in  some 
saprophytes  and  parasites.  In  the  former  the  saprophytic  mode  of  life  of 
the  roots  is  made  possible  by  symbiosis  with  fungi.  They  are  rendered 
thereby  independent  to  a  certain  degree  of  the  assimilating  shoots,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  assimilating  shoots  no  longer  exist  in  many  saprophytes, 
for  example  Monotropa. 

Fyrola  uniflora.  If  we  examine,  for  example,  the  growth  of  Pyrola 
(Monesis)  uniflora  ^,  we  find  that  the  leafy  shoots  spring  from  a  root-system 
in  the  soil.  They  are  quite  dependent  upon  this  because  they  themselves 
develop  no  roots,  and  form  also  no  lateral  shoots*.  There  are  also  root- 
systems  which  evidently  exhibit  younger  stages,  and  have  not  developed 
any  shoot.  The  germination  is  unfortunately  unknown,  but  probably  there 
arises  from  the  unsegmented  embryo  in  the  germinating  seed,  not  as  else- 
where a  leafy  and  rooting  shoot  ^,  but,  the  shoot  being  arrested,  only 
a  saprophytic  root-system  upon  which  shoots  subsequently  appear  as 
endogenetic  structures. 

Monotropa.  The  condition  is  quite  similar  in  the  allied  Monotropa, 
which,  however,  does  not  produce  foliage- leaves.  Whilst  shoots  above- 
ground  die  down  after  the  flowering  period,  the  root-system  perennates  and 
develops  new  flower-shoots  again  in  the  next  vegetative  period. 

I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  distinguish  this  root-system,  which 
thus  lives  independently,  by  a  special  name*  as  we  have  doubtless  here  to 
do  with  a  condition  correlated  with  the  saprophytic  mode  of  life,  and  derived 
from  the  normal  in  which  frequently  we  meet  with  roots  that  produce  shoots, 
but  they  are  not  independent  roots  being  always  connected  with  chloro- 
phyllous  shoots. 

'  See  Innisch,  Bemerkongen  iiber  einige  Pflanzen  der  deutschen  Flora,  in  Flora,  xxxviii  (1855), 
p.  638. 

'  In  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  shoot  a  lateral  root  commonly  arises  from  the  root-system. 

'  We  may  of  coarse  suppose,  with  Irmisch,  that  in  the  germination  a  shoot  arises  whose  chief  root, 
or  one  of  its  lateral  branches,  then  develops  into  the  root-system  producing  shoots,  but  the  analogy 
with  the  germination  of  Orobanche  leads  me  to  think  that  the  assumption  I  have  made  in  the  text  is 
the  more  probable,  and  that  the  chief  shoot  is  entirely  suppressed  in  germination. 

*■  As  does  VelenoTsky,  Vber  die  Biologic  und  Morphologic  der  Gattung  Monesis,  in  Rospiivy 
deske  Akademie,  Prag,  1893. 
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Free-living  Leaves. 

Streptooarpiis.  The  cotyledons  of  Streptocarpus  polyanthus  and 
S.  Wendlandii  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  of  this  category,  although 
they  frequently  are  regarded  as  of  this  nature.  In  the  germination  of  the 
seeds  of  these  species  two  cotyledons  unfold  as  in  other  species  of  Strepto- 
carpus. One  cotyledon  is  soon  outstripped  in  size  by  the  other,  and  dis- 
appears altogether  at  a  later  period  ;  the  other  grows  into  a  large  foliage- 
leaf  out  of  whose  base  the  inflorescence  springs  subsequently.  Hielscher* 
considered  these  inflorescences  as  adventitious  formations.  It  is,  however, 
more  probable — although  an  unprejudiced  investigation  of  the  develop- 
mental history  has  not  been  carried  out — ^that  the  inflorescence  proceeds 
from  the  end  of  the  primary  axis,  which  elongates  into  an  internode 
between  the  two  cotyledons,  and  appears  later  as  the  stalk  of  the  large 
cotyledon. 

Lemnarceae.  But  we  can  reckon  in  this  category  the  vegetative  body 
of  the  Lemnaceae.  The  flat  members  which  spring  one  from  the  other  in 
this  plant  have  been  considered  sometimes  as  segments  of  a  thallus,  some- 
times— ^and  this  has  been  far  the  commonest  view — as  leafless  shoots  in  most 
species.  These  leaf-like  structures  are,  however,  really  leaves^  as  I  have 
stated  elsewhere  ^.  The  general  conclusion  in  favour  of  their  shoot-nature 
was  arrived  at  because  one  (in  Wolffia)  or  two  new  members  (Fig.  168) 
shoot  out  from  the  base  of  each  old  member,  and  morphological  dogma 
maintained  that  a  leaf  could  never  arise  out  of  another  leaf  but  only  out  of 
the  vegetative  point  of  a  shoot.  This  dogma,  however,  has  been  overthrown 
by  the  condition  in  Utricularia  and  in  the  embryos  of  many  Monocotyle- 
dones,  conditions  which  will  be  described  below  ^  The  first  leaves  arise  in 
many  monocotylous  embryos  without  any  vegetative  point  being  visible^  and 
there  is  no  necessity  to  suppose  that  it  is  existent  although  not  visible. 
The  cotyledon,  the  first  leaf,  is  a  portion  of  the  embryo,  and  is  not  formed 
out  of  a  vegetative  body.  Subsequent  leaves  may  develop  in  like  manner 
out  of  embryonal  tissue  remaining  over  at  the  base  of  other  leaves.  This  is 
what  happens  in  Lemna  and  its  allies,  and  in  support  of  this  view  the  follow- 
ing points  may  be  advanced : — 

1.  Plants  with  leafless  shoots  are  found  elsewhere  amongst  those 
which  *  aim  at '  reduction  of  the  transpiration.  Such  a  condition  in  plants 
like  the  Lemnaceae,  which  live  partly  on,  and  partly  in  the  water,  is  quite 
impossible. 

2.  In  germination  the  cotyledon  of  Lemna  develops  into  the  first 


*  Hielschcr,  Anatomic  und  Biologic  der  Gattung  Streptocarpus,  in  Cohn's  Beitragc  zur  Biologic 
dcr  Pflanzen,  iii  (1883).  Against  this  put  Fritsch,  t)bcr  die  Entwicklung  dcr  Gesneriacecn,  in 
Berichte  dcr  dcutschen  botanischcn  Gescllschaft  (General- Versammlung),  xii  (1894),  p.  96. 

'  Goebel,  Pflanzenbiologischc  Schilderungcn,  ii  (1893),  p.  276. 

^  See  pp.  336,  253. 
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*  member  *  of  the  plant,  and  all  the  following  members  essentially  resemble 
it;  but  the  cotyledon  is  the  first  leaf,  and  consequently  the  following 
'  members '  must  also  be  leaves  if  we  are  to  accept  the  comparative  method 
as  of  any  value. 

3.  The  structure  which  has  hitherto  been  regarded,  for  example  in 
Spirodela,  as  a  leaf-organ,  has  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  a  foliage-leaf, 
and  can  without  difficulty  be  arranged  amongst  the  '  ligular  formations.' 

The  morphology  of  these  remarkable  plants  cannot  be  treated  of  in 
detail  here.  I  will  only  point  out  that  the  new  *  members*  of  Lemna 
appear  in  pairs  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  old  ones,  and  are  enclosed  in 
pocket-like  outgrowths  (Fig,  168).  A  zone  of  embryonal  tissue  persists  at 
the  base  of  each  leaf  and  out  of  it  the  new  formations  proceed.    A  special 

vegetative  point  is  never  differen- 
tiated. If  now  we  were  to  regard 
as  leaf  that  part  of  the  member  of 
a  Lemna  which  stands  above  the 
position  of  formation  of  the  lateral 
members  and  roots  (F  in  Fig.  168), 
and  as  shoot-axis  the  portion  which 
lies  behind  this  (S  in  Fig.  168),  we 
should  not  get  rid  of  the  fact  that 
the  two  are  not  differentiated  one 
from  the  other.  According  to  my 
view,  the  Lemnaceae  retain  a  con- 
dition which  is  otherwise  found  only 
in  seedling-plants,  just  as  Phylloglossum  retains  in  the  formation  of  its 
tubers  a  feature  of  formation  of  organs  that  is  limited  to  the  germ-plant 
in  Lycopodium  inundatum  and  L.  cemuum,  and  to  the  *  adventitious 
shoots '  resembling  those  in  L.  inundatum.  This  view  appears  to  me  to  be 
at  the  present  time  the  most  natural  one,  even  though  it  may  appear  a  heresy 
to  the  older  morphology. 

Transition  between  Leaf  and  Shoot. 

I  have  frequently  said  that  the  behaviour  of  Utricularia  is  of  special 
interest  in  the  general  consideration  of  the  formation  of  organs,  and  I  must 
now  say  something  about  it : — 

Lentibulariaoeae.  Utricularia  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  Lentibu- 
lariaceae,  all  the  genera  of  which  are  insectivorous.  Pinguicula  shows  the 
normal  differentiation  of  the  vegetative  body  of  Spermophyta,  namely,  root 
and  leafy  shoot.  The  other  genera  are  rootless.  The  function  of  the  root 
in  Genlisea '  has  been  usurped  by  the  highly  remarkable  tubes  which  at  the 

1  Goebel,  PflaDzenbiologische  Schildenmgen,  ii  (1895)  ;  id.,  Zar  Biologie  von  Genlisea,  in  Flora, 
Ixxvii  (1893),  p.  ao8* 


Pig.  168.    Lemna  trisnlca. 
seen  from  below  ;   JV^  root,    ii,  a  litEe  aegmeht  aeen  from 
above.    For  the  explanation  see  the  text.    Magnified. 


seppment  separated  and 
like  a 
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same  time  serve  as  insect-traps,  and  they  pierce  the  substratum  just  like 
roots  (Fig.  169).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  tubes  are  transrormed 
leaves.  In  Polypompholyx,  and  some  few  of  the  species  of  Utricularia  which 
live  on  land,  we  find  the  following  formation  of  organs  ; — 

Utrioalaria  Hookeri.  As  an 
example  I  shall  take  the  West 
Australian  Utricularia  Hookeri  • 
(Fig.  170).  A  radial  shoot  pro- 
ceeds from  the  seed  and  ends  in 
an  inflorescence.  This  shoot,  apart 
from  the  leaf-structures  of  the 
flowers  and  the  bracts,  bears  the 
following  organs : — 

(a)  foliage-leaves, 

ip)  tubes  (tubular  leaves)  which 
end  in  insect-traps  (bladders), 

{c)  elongated,  but  unbranched 
and  non-tubular,  thin  structures 
resembling  roots,  which  we  shall 
call  leaf-roots  or  rkieoids. 

The  leaf-roots  enter  the  moist 
soil  like  the  tubes ;  the  foH^^e- 
leaves  raise  themselves  above  this. 
Here  then  the  double  function  of 
trapping  animals  and  of  anchor- 
ing and  absorbing  water  for  the 
plant,  which  is  performed  by  the 
tubular  leaves  of  Genlisea,  is  dis- 
tributed between  two  organs,  the 
tubes  and  the  leaf-roots.  These 
stand  near  one  another  ;  they  are 
both  transformed  leaves.  The  stalk- 
portion  of  the  tubular  leaf  resembles 
very  much  the  leaf-root,  and  not 
infrequently  there  is  found  at  the 
end  of  the  stalk  an  elongated  leaf-structure,  which  one  might  at  first 
mistake  for  a  leaf-root  instead  of  a  tube*  (Fig.  170).  Now  the  trans- 
formation of  leaves  into  tubes  is  known  elsewhere,  it  b  therefore  not  specially 

*  Foi  the  lelilionsliipi  of  configii ration  in  L'Uicnlaiia,  see  Coebel,  Der  Anfbau  von  Uuiculaiiai, 
Ed  Flora.  Ixiii  (1889);  id.,  Morphologiiche  Qod  biologisclM  Studieo:  V.  UtricnUria,  io  AnnaleidD 
jBTdin  botaniqne  de  Buitentorg,  ix  (1891) ;  id.,  PflaDzeoblolocische  Sduldernngen,  ij  (1893).  The 
simply  oieoiiizcd  Utricnlaiia  Hookeri  vu  nnkaown  to  me  >t  the  dme  of  my  earlier  investigatiooi. 

*  In  Utricnlaria  valguis  &Uo  the  lube  occasionally  appears  at  tlie  «nd  of  the  first  leaf  in  the  Mcd- 
ling.    See  Goebel,  Pflwuenbiologische  SchildenrngCD,  ii  (1893),  p.  141,  Fig.  43. 


;  >«dliii£  older.  A 
I  Ihcbuc  nf  thcBnt 
Lrith  vtf^tiLtive«hoo1, 
«  poiDE  dowDwardi. 


^SrS 
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remarkable  here.     Leaf-roots  are,  however,  unknown  outside  the   genua 
Utricularia,  but  they  do  not  always  differ  very  markedly  from  the  leaves  of 

UtricuIariaHookeri;  they 
retain  for  a  much  longer 
period  the  apical  growth 
which  is  present  at  first 
in  the  leaves  although 
only  for  a  short  time,  and 
they  remain  smaller  than 
the  foliage-leaves,  and  in 
this  exhibit  a  character 
seen  elsewhere  in  organs 
which  do  not  come  to  the 
light.  But  in  other  species 
of  Utricularia  we  find  the 
oi^ns  which  correspond 
to  the  leaf-roots  in  Utri- 
cularia Hookeri  develop- 
ing into  stolons  with  un- 
limited growth,  upon 
which  are  produced  the 
bladders,  the  foliage- 
leaves  ',  the  inflorescence, 
and  other  lateral  shoots  ; 
—they  thus  lose  entirely 
the  leaf-character. 

Utrionlaria  ooerulea. 
In  Fig.  1 7 1,  //,  we  have  an 
illustration  of  this  in  Utri- 
cularia coerulea.  At  the 
base  of  the  inflorescence 
there  are  no  foliage- leaves^ 
but  only  organs,  K,  cor- 
responding to  leaf-roots, 
and  with  them  are 
branched  stolons  which 
bear  leaves,  b.  The  leaf- 
roots  may  pass  over  into 
stoIons,and  again  between 
these  stolons  and  the  folif^e-leaves  there  are  found  in  many  species 
all  transitions,  of  which  I  have  before  now  given  many  examples. 


*  These  tnm  their  nnder-anrfice  to  the  apex  of  the  stolon,  and,  conieqnentl;,  nxillary  tbools 
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The  leaves  in  many  species  are  marked  by  an  extraordinary  power  of 
reproduction ;  stolons,  even  new  leaves,  may  spring  from  the  leaves  (Fig.  171, 
/).  The  stolons  themselves  may  become  claw-like  anchoring-organs,  as 
in  Utricularia  neottioides,  or  tuberous  water-reservoirs.  In  brief,  we  may 
say  that  the  ordinary  scheme  of  formation  of  organs  is  jumbled  here. 

Examination  of  the  germination  and  a  comparison  of  the  history 
of  development  have  given  us  the  starting-point  of  all  these  mar- 
vellously varied  relationships.  The  seedling-plants  ^  in  most  of  the  inves- 
tigated  fpccies  have  retained  the  behaviour  which   Utricularia  Hookeri 


Pig.  171.  /,  Utricularia  affinis.  ^i,  a  leaf  which  has  shot  oat  a  stolon  and  also  a  second  lear,  b^.  11^  Utrica* 
laria  coemlea.  Habit  of  a  floweringr-plant,  the  flower  somewhat  withered.  S.  remains  of  seed-coat ;  foliage-leaves, 
^,  are  not  foand  now  at  the  base  of  tne  scape  of  the  inflorescence,  Jf^  but  only  leafy  stolons,  A^  and  leaf-roots,  K. 
Magnified. 

shows  throughout  its  life,  that  is  to  say,  the  tubes  stand  as  transformed 
entire  leaves  on  the  chief  axis,  while  we  find  them  also  in  many  other 
species  on  the  leaves.  Further,  the  stolons  which  arise  on  the  seedling- 
plant  resemble  at  first  the  leaf- roots,  but  afterwards  they  branch  in  the 
way  described  above.  / 

The  reasons  for  our  regarding  as  leaves  these  organs  which  have  such 
different  configuration  in  the  terrestrial  species  of  Utricularia  are  briefly  as 
follows : — 

I.  The  bladders.    The  leaf-nature  of  the  bladders  is  determined  by 


of  these  leaves  arise  npon  the  side  away  from  the  apex  of  the  stolon,  and  this  is  a  feature  which  is 
altogether  opposed  to  an  interpretation  of  them  as  being  shoots. 

^  We  shall  return  to  these  when  speaking  of  the  cotyledons,  see  p.  254. 
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comparison  with  Genlisea,  as  well  as  by  the  history  of  development  and  by 

the  germination,  and  there  are  occasionally  forms  of  transition  between 

bladders  and  primary  leaves'. 

2.  We  saw  that  the  stolons  appear  at  different  stages.    We  find  all 

transitions  between  foliage-leaves  and  stolons,  for  instance  in  Utricularia 

longifolia,  U.  bryophila,  U.  coerulea,  and  others. 

5.  Leaves  and  stolons  are  alike  in  their  position  on  the  shoot  of  the 

seedling,  and  we  see,  further,  that  stolons  may  also  appear  instead  of  the 
prophylls  of  the  flower  and  the  bracts  of 
the  inflorescence. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  way 
in  which  the  formation  of  organs  in 
these  species  of  Utricularia  has  come  to 
pass  leaves  no  room  for  doubt. 

The  species  of  Utricularia  which 
have  been  hitherto  spoken  about  are  not 
found  in  the  European  Flora.  In  it  we 
only  know  offormswhich  live  in  water  and 
have  long,  floating,  distichously- leaved 
'  shoots.'  Comparative  consideration 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  these  aquatic 
species  are  derived  forms  in  which  the 
shoot  of  the  embryo  does  not  develop  *, 
whilst  a  stolon  grows  into  the  '  shoot '  of 
the  plant  and  produces  inflorescences, 
lateral  shoots,  and  other  parts,  that  is  to 
say  the  same  structures  as  we  have  seen 
to  be  formed  out  of  the  leaf-roots  or 
leaves  in  the  terrestrial  species.  The 
aquatic  species  of  Utricularia  therefore 

nou.  u,.=  „au  u»ii.,«  ««.  furnish  us  with  the  most  striking  example 

of  a  free-living  leaf,  although  it  has  entirely  thrown  off  the  features  of  the 

ordinary  leaf. 

The  remarkable  protean  organ  which  we  find  in  Utricularia  appears  to  me  to 


'  If  we  stsit  from  Genlisea  and  compare  therewilh  forms,  gach  as  Polypompholyx  ai  well  ai 
Utricularia  Hookeri,  where  tianitlions  between  bladders  and  stolons  are  to  be  fonnd,  we  might  come 
to  the  conclulion  that  the  steps  of  the  transformation  were  as  follows ; — 
I.  Leaf;  plants  with  root!  as  b  Pmgnicula. 

3,  Fails  of  the  leave*  ate  formed  as  tubes  (o  penetrate  the  soil.    The  toots  become  reduced  ai 
Meless  organs. 

3.  The  stalk  of  Ihe  tnbe  i)  partly  formed  into  teaT-root,  with  arrest  of  the  formation  of  tube,  a* 
in  Utricclaria  Hookeii  and  Polxpompholyx. 

4.  The  leaf-roots  become  stolons  wtjeh  form  the  leavet  and  lubes. 
*  In  the  terrestrial  form  it  make*  an  infloieiceQce. 
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be  connected  with  the  relationships  of  nutrition  of  the  plant.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  manifold  variations  of  the  formation  of  the  organ  are  directly  conditioned 
by  the  relationships  of  nutrition,  but  Utricularia  is,  by  its  carnivorous  habit,  made 
independent  of  the  substratum,  and  it  can  therefore,  if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed,  indulge  its  fancy  in  the  same  way  as  a  rich  man  does.  The  fate  of  the 
poor  is  just  like  that  of  the  ordinary  plant — to  be  kept  strictly  to  the  iron  fate  of 
the  requirements  of  life.  On  a  former  occasion^  I  said  that  the  Podostemaceae  is 
a  group  of  water-plants  whose  manifold  configuration  of  vegetative  organs  cannot 
be  referred  back  as  an  adaptation,  but  that  living  as  they  do  in  places  whence  plant- 
competitors  and  many  animal- 
enemies  are  excluded,  they  can 
retain  in  great  measure  the  forms 
that  may  arise  through  '  sports  of 
configuration.'  In  Utricularia  it 
has  not  been  the  habitat  but  the 
relationships  of  nutrition  which 
have  given  rein  to  the  '  sports  of 
configuration,'  and  adjuvant 
thereto  are  naturally  the  *  inner ' 
factors,  especially  the  prolonged 
apical  growth  of  the  large  leaves 
of  Utricularia  which  favoured 
their  further  development. 

PjG.  173.    Adiantum  Bdfi^ewoithi.     Oriein  of  leaf-borne  buds. 

filioindftO.        1  he     trans-      ^^  apex  or  leaf  seen  from  above ;  the  apicsd  cell  has  divided  by  a 

.  />i  -  «  cross-wall ;  3^  position  at  which  the  first  leaf  of  the  bad  arises; 

formation  of  leaves  into  shoots,      /^  position  of  <>rigtn  of  the  lateral  leaf-serin  whence  nsually  in  a 

as  we  find  it  in  some  ferns 
whose  leaves  are  characterized 
by  prolonged  apical  growth, 
must  be  added  to  the  cases 
which  have  just  been  described.  This  transformation  is  by  no  means 
infrequent.  I  first  showed  it  in  Adiantum  Edgeworthi  (Fig.  17a), 
where,  as  in  some  species  of  Aneimia,  for  example  Aneimia  rotundifolia, 
also  species  of  Asplenium  and  other  genera,  we  find  the  upper  portion 
of  the  leaf  prolonged  into  a  flagellum,  and  at  the  end  of  this  a  new 
fern-plantlet  (Fig.  173).  It  is  clear  that  by  this  elongation  of  the  leaf  the 
plantlet  produced  upon  it  is  widely  separated  from  the  mother-plant,  in  the 
same  way  as  happens  in  the  runner  of  a  strawberry,  and  in  the  fern  the 
young  plantlet  at  the  tip  of  the  *  flagellum  '  is,  as  in  the  strawberry,  already 
provided  with  the  primordia  of  roots.  The  question  now  is,  Does  the  new 
plantlet  really  grow  out  of  the  tip  of  the  leaf}  The  formation  of  buds  upon 
the  leaves  of  ferns  is  a  wide-spread  phenomenon,  and  therefore  we  may 


what  older  staee  than  ///  V^  apex  of  leaf  in  longitudinal  section  ; 
Ss  apex  of  the  bud  surrounded  by  scales ;  6,  first  leaf  looking  like 
the  continuation  of  the  mother-leaf;  cf,  incipient  root.  7-/K, 
highly  magnified  ;  V^  less  highly  magnified. 


^  See  Goebel,  Pflanzenbiologische  Schildertmgen,  ii  (1893),  p.  227.  Reinke  has  recently  expressed 
similar  views  regarding  the  interesting  relations  of  configuration  in  Caulerpa. 

R 
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have  here  as  elsewhere  a  bud  laid  down  near  the  tip  ^.  My  investigations 
enable  me  to  answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative.  The  leaves  of  Adi- 
antum  Edgeworthi  show  at  their  apex  a  two-sided  apical  cell,  like  the  leaves 
of  other  leptosporangiate  Filicineae  ^,  and  from  it  two  rows  of  segments  are 
formed.  Preparations  of  the  tip  of  the  leaf  repeatedly  showed  a  stage  in 
which  this  apical  cell  was  divided  by  a  wall  at  right  angles  to  its  bent  side- 
walls  (Fig.  173,  /,  //),  and  thus  two  apical  cells  were  produced,  each  of 
which  approached  in  form  that  of  the  three-sided  pyramid  as  it  is  found  in 
the  apical  cell  of  the  stem  of  many  ferns,  and  one  of  them  became  the  apical 
cell  of  the  bud  arising  at  the  tip  of  the  leaf  (Fig.  173,  ///,  IVy  V),  The 
first  leaf  of  the  bud,  however,  does  not  proceed  from  the  new  vegetative 
point  produced  out  of  the  tip  of  the  leaf,  but  from  a  position  near  it  upon 
the  convex  side  of  the  mother-leaf^ — an  unexpected  phenomenon,  but 
one  with  which  we  can  find  a  parallel  in  the  formation  of  the  embryo,  and 
in  the  ap(^mous  origin  of  a  fern-plant.  The  young  plant  soon  forms  endo- 
genetically  the  primordium  of  a  root  and  then  many  leaf-primordia,  and  so 
it  develops  further ;  as  its  leaves  repeat  the  process  through  which  it  arose 
there  is  created  quite  a  small  colony  of  plants  through  these  '  wandering 
leaves.'  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  elongation  of  the  parent-leaf  into  a  fia- 
gellum  begins  only  after  the  formation  of  the  bud.  The  case  is  analogous 
with  that  of  the  roots  of  the  Filices,  in  which,  as  we  have  already  seen  *,  the 
transformation  into  a  shoot  may  be  supposed  to  take  place,  speaking  theo- 
retically, by  the  pushing  up  of  the  otherwise  lateral  formation  of  the  bud  to 
the  tip  of  the  root ;  there  would  be  here  also  not  a  transformation  but 
a  terminal  new  formation. 


IV 

CONFORMATION  OF  THE  VEGETATIVE  ORGANS 

IN  THE  EMBRYO 

MORPHOLOGICAL  DIFFERENTIATION  OF  THE  EMBRYO. 

The  egg  is  originally  a  simple  cell.  It  becomes  the  embryo  by  dividing- 
into  a  cell-body.  Numerous  investigations  during  the  last  ten  years  have 
made  known  the  connexion  between  the  arrangement  of  the  division-walls 


^  A  consideration  of  the  matored  condition  gives  no  due  to  the  point  of  origin  of  the  bud. 

*  See  p.  316. 

'  The  early  inception  of  this  leaf  which  precedes  all  those  borne  upon  the  bud  itself  may  be 
explained  biologiodly :  it  is  dereloped  early  because  it  is  required  to  bring  food-material  to  the- 
bud.  An  examination  of  the  older  stages  (Fig.  173,  V)  might  lead  one  to  consider  it  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  leaf  upon  which  the  bud  sits ;  it  is  formed,  however,  undoubtedly  to  the  side  of  the 
original  leaf-tip.  *  See  p.  aaS. 
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and  the  primordia  of  organs,  and  the  differentiation  of  tissues.  We  may 
well  say  that  the  results  of  these  investigations  have  not  been  proportionate 
to  the  trouble  that  has  been  expended  upon  them,  in  so  far  as  only  little  of 
general  significance  has  come  out  of  them.  On  this  ground  therefore 
a  discussion  of  the  details  will  not  be  attempted  here  ;  I  shall  only  try  to 
state  shortly  some  general  considerations. 

In  the  first  place  two  cases  must  be  distinguished : — 

1.  Where  the  whole  of  the  cell-body  which  is  derived  from  the  egg 
becomes  devoted  to  the  formation  of  the  embryo. 

2.  Where  only  a  portion  of  this  cell-body  is  used  for  the  embryo,  another 
portion  serves  either  as  ihitfoot  or  the  suspensor  to  bring  the  embryo  into 
the  most  favourable  conditions  for  nutrition,  and  after  it  has  done  its  work 
dies  off^.  We  shall  discuss  the  relationship  of  the  nutrition  of  the  embryo 
of  the  Spermophyta  in  a  special  chapter,  we  shall  deal  at  present  only  with 
the  morphological  features. 

A.     PTERIDOPHYTA. 

Filioineae.  One  is  often  inclined  to  consider  the  development  of 
the  embryo  in  Filicineae  as  *  typical '  of  the  other  Pteridophyta ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, not  'typical.'  In  judging  of  the  embryo  of  Filicineae  one  must  not 
forget  what  is,  however,  often  neglected,  namely  the  biological  relationship. 
In  the  prothallus  there  is  but  a  small  amount  of  reserve-material  laid  down 
relatively  to  what  is  the  case  in  the  Ophioglossaceae  and  most  species  of 
Lycopodium,  and  the  capacity  for  assimilation  of  the  prothallus  cannot  be 
very  great  on  account  of  its  small  size.  The  young  fern-plant  must  there- 
fore become  independent  at  an  early  period.  In  correspondence  with  this 
the  several  organs  are  differentiated  from  one  another  at  an  early  period. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  embryo  that  there  arise  independently  of  one 
another:  (1)  stem-bud^  (2)  one  cotyledon — so  called  because  it  does  not 
arise  like  the  later  leaves  out  of  the  stem-bud,  (3)  first  root,  and  (4)  foot — 
a  suctorial  organ  or  haustorium,  by  means  of  which  the  embryo,  when  it  has 
burst  through  the  archegonium,  can  absorb  the  food-material  that  is  in  the 
prothallus,  and  which  also  serves  to  fix  the  embryo  before  the  root  has 
bored  into  the  soil.  The  position  in  the  embryo  where  these  organs  are 
formed  may  be  early  discerned.  The  embryo  (see  the  scheme  in  Fig.  1 75,  /) 
divides  into  octants,  of  which  one  furnishes  the  stem-bud,  two  others  the 
cotyledon — or  a  third  may  give  a  second  cotyledon — one  the  root,  and  the 
rest  are  devoted  to  the  foot.  It  would  be  an  error  to  assume  that  with 
the  first  divisions  a  material  differentiation  proceeds  in  the  embryo.  The 
regular  sequence  of  cell-division  permits  us  only  to  trace  relatively  far  back 
the  positions  occupied  later  hy  the  primordia  of  the  organs.     The  embryo  is 


*  Both^/  and  suspensor  may  occnr  in  one  and  the  same  plant,  for  example  in  Selaginella. 

R  2 
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at  first,  even  after  formation  of  the  octants,  still  composed  of  essentially 
similar  cells  in  which  then  gradually  2l  difference  in  construction  appears. 
All  Filicineae,  as  it  appears,  are  alike  in  essentials,  but  in  the  Marattiaceae 
it  is  difficult  to  trace  back  the  single  organs  even  to  the  octants^  and  it  has 
not  been  achieved  yet  in  Botrychium. 

Isoetes.  In  this  genus  a  vegetative  point  to  the  stem  is  not  rec(^- 
nizable  after  the  differentiation  of  the  root  and  the  cotyledon ;  it  only 
becomes  conspicuous  later^  and  the  feeble  formation  of  leaves  in  the  embryo- 
plant  is  probably  connected  with  this. 

Equisetum.  The  development  of  the  em- 
bryo is  in  essentials  like  that  of  the  Filicineae, 
but  the  formation  of  the  leaves  in  the  embryo  is 
delayed.  It  takes  place,  as  in  some  Lycopodia 
which  germinate  underground,  only  to  form  a 
protection  to  the  apex  of  the  shoot. 

Lyoopodineae.  We  have  in  this  class  both 
monocotylous  and  dicotylous  embryos.  The  former 
are  found  in  Lycopodium  Selago,  L.  inundatum 
(Fig.  140,  3),  and  L.  cemuum,  as  well  as  in  allied 
forms.  The  latter  are  found  in  L.  clavatum  and 
L.  annotinum.  The  difference  may  perhaps  be 
connected  with  the  life-relationships,  as  hypogeous 
germ-plants  require  to  have  the  apex  of  their  stem 
more  protected  by  the  formation  of  leaves  than  do 
the  epigeous.  Selaginella  (Fig.  174,  B)  has  two 
cotyledons.  The  embryo  of  Selaginella  spinulosa 
has  no  haustorium  (foot)  according  to  Bruchmann. 
The  embryos  of  the  Lycopodineae  which  have  been 
examined,  have  a  suspensor  (Fig.  175,  /F,  £*/),  and 
recall  in  this  the  features  of  Spermophyta.  The 
reference  of  the  organs  back  to  single  cells  in 
the  young  embryo  is,  in  most  cases,  impossible  here. 


Fig.  174.  Selapnella  denti- 
colata.  J4,  mature  planL  B, 
germ-plant  attached  to  the  me- 
g^aspore  and  showing  two  foli- 
ar leaves  above  the  two  coty- 
ledons. Magnified.  After 
Bischoff.    Lehrb. 


B.    Spermophyta. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  review  in  this  book  the  well-known  facts  of 
embryogeny.  I  did  this  some  years  ago  ^,  and  there  is  the  less  necessity  to 
repeat  here  what  I  then  said,  as  there  is  nothing  fundamentally  new  to 
add  to  it.  I  shall  therefore  only  shortly  touch  upon  the  most  important 
phenomena : — 

I.  The  embryo  of  the  Spermophyta  consists  in  typical  cases  of  a  root 


^  Goebel,  Veigleichende  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  Pflanzenorgane,  in  Schenk*s  Handbnch  der 
Botanik,  iii(i884). 
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and  shoot.  The  shoot  having  one  or  more  cotyledons  is  divided  into  the 
vegetative  point  of  the  shoot,  and  the  hypocotylous  segment  of  the  stem 
prolonged  into  the  first  root.  The  inception  of  the  root  may  take  place  in 
some  cases,  for  example  in  Gramineae,  in  such  a  way  that  practically  there 
is  no  hypocotylous  segment  of  the  stem. 

2.  These  ot^ans  are  laid  down  independently  one  of  the  other,  and 
the  cotyledons  do  not  arise  at  the  v^etative  point  of  the  shoot  The  vege- 
tative point  of  the  shoot  is  not  visible  in  many  embryos  within  the  seed. 


iJTool) :  Co.  cotyledon  ;  iv,  nwl 
Filicinpae.  Yonni  embryo  t 
'  '  I  Mnbryo  fccomca  hai 
fV.  Sclinnelli.  The 
■DO  f^n/.  uid  by  P\ 


oforgUQ  inlhp  embryo  of  PleridophytL    In 


he  fienres :  S,  apei  of  item  :  f, 

,  H,  Rypocolyl.  I,  Homo^wrou 

iler.    //,  BoirychiBm  Tirginuuinm.    The 

e  rool  proceed  from  the  upper  half.    HI, 

ucLed  by  the  help  of  figoiee  by  JeHTrcj  io 


■nd^  huutorii 
lepiO(iioraD(i*ie 
whole  lower  porti 
Lrcopodiiim  clavi 
lU^<Usror//,by 

nor  is  it  yet  visible  in  the  formation  of  the  first  leaves  in  many  of  the 
Monocotyledones  ^. 

3.  The  differentiation  of  the  organs  may  at  most  in  some  cases  be 
carried  back  to  definite  cell-divisions  in  the  embryo,  but  here  we  must 
remember  what  I  have  already  said  regarding-  the  Filicineae  that  the  actual 
separation  of  the  organs  begins  only  late,  even  although  the  arrangement  of 
the  cells  allows  of  ^^  position  upon  the  embryo  where  they  will  arise  being 
recognized  at  an  early  period.  '  We  know  no  more  than  this,  that  one 
portion  of  the  embryo  which  is  turned  to  the  micropyle  will  become  the 


'  We  may,  ai  I  have  already  said  (Vei^leicheiide  Eatwlcklnugiseschichte  der  PdaaEcnorpne,  in 
Schenk's  Handbuch  der  Botaaik,  iii  (1884)),  conridet  it  iodeed  ai  exlEdng,  and  of  a  few  celU  not 
nible externally.   The  necesiity,  however, of  Mch  tn  ununptioD  does  not  seem  to  exUt.    Seep.  13;. 
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root,  whilst  the  cotyledons  in  the  Dicotyledones  and  the  Gymnospermae  are 
lateral  sproutings  of  the  embryo,  and  in  Monocotyledones  the  cotyledon  is 
apical,  although  not  always  so  \'  This  tallies  with  what  I  have  so  often 
said,  that  a  differentiation  of  the  primarily  similar  cells  of  the  embryo  takes 
place  ovXy  gradually. 


ORIENTATION  OF  THE  ORGANS  IN  THE  EMBRYO. 

The  arrangement  of  the  organs  in  the  embryo,  especially  the  relation- 
ships in  space  of  the  root,  the  cotyledon  or  cotyledons,  and  apex  of  the 
shoot  are  not  the  same  in  all  vascular  plants.  The  question  what  causes, 
external  or  internal,  determine  these  positions,  has  often  been  asked,  but 
not  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  question  of  how  far  the  arrangements  stand  in 
connexion  with  the  relationships  of  life.  In  the  first  part  of  this  book 
I  have  explained  ^  that  external  forces  do  not  come  into  consideration  in  the 
arrangement  in  space  of  the  parts  of  the  embryos,  therefore  we  have  here 
only  to  consider  internal  factors,  and  we  may  say  generally,  root^  shooty  and 
hausiorium  are  laid  down  in  the  positions  that  are  the  most  beneficial  for 
their  function. 

A.      PTERIDOPHYTA. 

Amongst  the  Pteridophyta  we  have  to  consider  separately  the  forms  in 
which  there  is  no  suspensor  in  the  embryo,  and  the  forms  in  which  one 
exists.  When  the  suspensor  is  developed  there  is  in  consequence  of  it  a 
polar  differentiation,  and  the  end  of  the  embryo  which  is  turned  away  from 
the  suspensor  is  the  shoot-pole. 

{a)  Forms  without  a  Suspensor.  Filioineae.  A  scheme  of  the 
lie  of  the  parts  in  the  embryo  of  Filicineae  is  given  in  Fig.  175,  /. 
We  find  the  following  organs : — ^primordium  of  the  vegetative  point 
of  the  shoot,  5,  the  haustorium,  F^  the  cotyledon,  Co^  the  root,  W.  The 
archegonium  in  which  the  embryo  is  formed,  stands  upon  the  under 
side  of  the  prothallus :  it  is  clear  then  that  the  haustorium,  F,  which 
takes  the  nutrition  from  the  prothallus,  must  be  turned  towards  the 
prothallus ;  the  root,  W^  will  most  easily  pierce  the  venter  of  the  arche* 
gonium  when  it  lies  towards  the  downwardly  directed  side  of  the  embryo  ; 
the  vegetative  point  of  the  stem,  5,  if  it  were  not  already  upon  the  upper 
side,  must  reach  this  position  by  curvature ;  the  cotyledon,  Co,  aids  in  the 
breaking  through  of  the  accrescent  venter  and  adjacent  tissue  of  the  arche- 
gonium, and  therefore  its  position  must  be  over  against  the  root.     How  in 


^  Goebel,  Vergleichende  EntwidduDgsgeschichte  der  Pflanzenoigane,  in  Schenk's  Handbach  der 
Botanik.  ui  (1884),  p.  T71.  <  See  Part  I,  p.  319. 
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the  horizontal  floating  m^aapores  of  the  Marsiliaceae  these  positions  are 
reached  by  the  '  toision '  of  the  first  division-walls  of  the  embryo  has  been 
explained  before '.  If  we  compare  now  the  formation  of  the  embryo  of 
Botrychium'  {Fig.  175,//},  we  find  that  in  it  the  shoot  and  root  both 
proceed  from  the  upper  part  of  the  embryo.  Were  the  root  to  or^nate 
below  in  this  case,  it  must  either  undei^o  curving,  or  pierce  throt^h  the 
tuberous  body  of  the  prothallus. 

Isoetes.  In  Isoetes,  whose  m^aspore  germinates,  not  in  the  hori- 
zontal, but  in  the  upright  position,  that  is  to  say  with  the  neck  of  the 
archegonium  upwards,  the  root  and  shoot  are  laid  down  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  embryo  as  in  Botrychium. 

{b)  Forms  WITH  A  SusPENSOR.  Lyoopodimn.  Lycopodium  clavatum 
(Fig.  175,  ///)  and  L.  annotinum' 
may  be  taken  as  examples.  The 
embryo  is  provided  with  a  suspensor, 
Et,  which  gives  it  therefore  a  polar 
diflerentiation.  The  suspensor  sub- 
mits at  an  early  period  to  a  curvature 
which  brings  the  apex  of  the  embryo 
upwards  (see  also  Selaginella).  In 
an  old  embryo  we  find  on  the  lower 
side  a  massive  haustorium,  F,  around 
which  lies  the  nutritive  material.  On 
the  upper  side  we  find  the  apex  of 
the  stem,  .S',and  laterally  the  root,  W. 
The  bud  of  the  stem,  which  must 
rise  up  out  of  the  earth,  is    here 

covered  by  the  primordia  of  many  ..SS.';^  p^gl."!™™*;?."^™)  ^S^.'^-TTf 
leaves.  The  inception  of  the  root  lt;°m^';5SrJ,SS.S"iVh^!i'^°"o™ii.^S&; 
takes  place  relatively  late,  because  gU^V.-t^""  "'^''"'  "^  '^''*"^  •"" 
the  tuberous  prothallus  which  is  rich 

in  reserve-material  permits  of  the  embryo  remaining  independent  for  a 
relatively  long  time. 

Selaginella.  Fig.  175,  IV,  shows  a  germ-plant  which  has  broken 
through  the  thick  wall  of  the  megaspore  surrounding  the  prothallus,  both 
by  its  hypocotylous  segment,  H,  and  by  its  root,  W.  This  has  taken  place 
at  the  position  where  the  thick  episporium  has  been  ruptured  by  the  pro- 
thallus.   The  arrangement  resembles  somewhat  that  of  Isoetes,  but  is 

'  S«P»rtI,  p.  110. 

'  See  Jeffrey,  The  GBinet<>[di;te  of  Botrjchliunvii^iwiiini.Stndietfiom  the  UniTcnit;  of  Toronto, 
Biologlol  Seiiet,  1S98. 

*  See  Brnchnunn,  Uber  die  Prothallien  and  die  Kdidptliiizea  mehieret  eoropUtclier  Lycopodlen, 
Gotb^  1898. 
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brought  about  really  in  quite  a  different  way.  As  Fig.  176  shows,  the 
embryo  is  pushed  into  the  prothallus  by  the  suspensor,  et  The  apex  of 
the  embryo  forms  the  shoot-portion  which  curves,  einb,^^  so  that  the  point  at 
which  the  thick  m^aspore,  spm^  is  ruptured,  is  reached.  The  root,  W  (Fig. 
175,  /F),  is  laid  down  relatively  late  when  the  embryo  is  already  bent  at 
nearly  a  right  angle  to  the  suspensor,  and  then  in  such  a  way  that  it  at  once 
is  in  the  most  favourable  position  for  reachmg  the  ruptured  portion  of  the 
wall  of  the  megaspore,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  laid  down  in  a  nearly  horizontal 
position.  Selaginella  is  also  of  interest,  inasmuch  as  in  it  the  root,  at  least 
subsequently,  falls  fairly  accurately  in  the  long  axis  of  the  hypocotylous 
segment  of  the  stem^  (Fig.  174,  B\  a  feature  in  which  it  differs  from  all 
other  Fteridophyta,  and  which  gives  it  a  striking  resemblance  in  habit  to 
the  seedling  of  the  Dicotyledones. 


B.      SPERMOPHYTA. 

In  this  group  the  polar  differentiation  of  the  embryo  is  established 
from  the  beginning,  as  it  is  in  the  Lycopodineae,  because  the  fertilized  ^[g 
is  fixed  in  the  embryo-sac  on  one  side  and  usually  by  a  suspensor*.  The 
end  of  the  embryo-sac  to  which  the  embryo  is  fixed,  is  that  next  the 
micropyle,  and  the  side  turned  away  from  this  becomes  the  skoot-^pole  of  the 
embryo.  The  root  arises  on  the  micropylar  side.  This  is  of  advantage, 
as  in  most  Spermophyta  the  root  (including  the  hypocotyl)  passes  out 
through  the  micropyle.  Water  is  necessary  for  this,  and  the  micropyle 
serves  as  one  of  the  points  of  the  seed-coat  through  which  the  entrance  of 
water  can  be  most  rapidly  effected.  The  arrangements  for  the  nutrition  of 
the  embryo  in  the  seed  will,  as  I  have  said,  be  discussed  along  with  the 
details  of  the  formation  of  the  seed,  in  this  place  I  shall  only  describe  the 
configuration  of  the  embryo  in  the  seed. 

In  the  Fteridophyta  the  development  of  the  fertilized  egg  proceeds 
uninterruptedly  ;  there  is  no  resting  period  interposed.  But  in  the  Spermo- 
phyta the  embryo,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  which  will  be  presently  men- 
tioned, experiences  either  sooner  or  later  an  interruption  of  its  development 
which  is  only  resumed  in  germination.  The  degree  of  development  which  the 
embryo  has  attained  at  the  moment  when  the  seed  is  ripe  varies,  and  has 
relation  both  to  the  amount  of  differentiation,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  kind 
and  number  of  the  organs  in  general,  and  to  the  transformations  which 
are  associated  with  the  deposition  of  the  reserve-material  in  the  embryo. 

I.     DIFFERENTIATION   OF   THE   EMBRYO. 

A  *  normal '  embryo  consists  of  root  and  shoot,  the  shoot  exhibiting 


^  It  is  reaUy  laid  down  laterally.  '  See  Part  I,  p.  220,  footnote. 
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a  cotyledon  or  cotyledons,  an  axis,  and  a  vegetative  point  upon  which 
there  may  often  be  found  primordia  of  leaves.  In  this  form  the  embryo 
is  ready  for  germination.  But  deviations  from  this  naturally  raise  the 
question — Why  should  these  be? 

I.  Inoomplete  Embryos.  In  a  number  of  plants  the  embryo  is  an 
undifferentiated  cell-mass  at  the  moment  when  the  seed  falls  from  the  mother- 
plant.  We  must  regard  it  in  this  state  as  a  retarded  formation,  and  it  is 
correspondingly  small.  We  may  recognize  two  groups  amongst  these 
incomplete  embryos : — 

I.  That  in  which  the  retardation  lasts  for  a  relatively  short  time  and 
the  embryo  develops  further  in  the  seed  after  its  fall.  We  have  here  a  kind 
of  after-ripening  such  as  takes  place  when  seeds  are  artificially  plucked 
from  the  mother-plant. 

a.  That  in  which  the  incomplete  formation  of  the  embryo  persists 
during  the  whole  period  of  quiescence  of  the  seed  up  to  the  moment  of 
germination.  To  this  group  belong  a  number  of  saprophytes  and  parasites, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  other  plants. 

{a)  Embryos  temporarily  retarded  within  the  seed.  In  order  that  we 
may  see  how  far  this  is  a  biological  group  we  must  consider  a  number  of 
individual  cases : — 

A.    DICOTYLEDONES. 

Eranthis  hyemaUs.  Baillon  ^  has  briefly  said  regarding  this  embryo  '  it  has 
long  been  known  that  the  mature  seeds  do  not  contain  an  embryo.'  How  then 
does  the  plant  maintain  itself?  That  no  visible  embryo  exists  in  a  ripe  seed  is, 
however,  improbable,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  embryo  in  the  ripe  seed  of 
Eranthis  hyemalis  is  a  cell-mass  like  that  which  we  know  in  other  Ranunculaceae 
and  elsewhere  amongst  dicotylous  plants  at  the  stage  of  development  preceding 
the  laying  down  of  the  cotyledons ;  that  is  to  say,  the  embryo  is  no  longer 
quite  spherical  but  somewhat  flattened  at  its  anterior  end.  It  is  so  small  that  it 
may  be  easily  overlooked  in  a  casual  examination. 

Banunculus  Eicaria.  Ranunculus  Ficaria  behaves  in  exactly  the  same 
manner.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  describe  here  the  embryo  of  this  plant,  for 
this  has  been  already  so  well  done  by  Hofraeister '  and  Hegelraaier '.  Hofmeister 
says  that  the  embryo  in  the  matured  seed  has  a  spherical  form,  whilst  Hegelmaier 
states  that  it  is  arrested  in  the  stage  preceding  the  laying  down  of  the  cotyledons. 


^  Baillon,  Sur  Tembryon  et  la  germination  des  graines  de  I'Eranthis  hiemalis,  in  Bulletin  de  la 
Soci^t^  Linneenne  de  Paris,  No.  3,  s^oe  dn  3  jnin  1874,  p.  14. 

*  Hofineister,  Nenere  Beobachtungen  fiber  Embryobildung  der  Phanerogaroen,  in  Pringsheim*s 
Jahrbiicher,  i  (1858),  p.  83. 

'  H^elmaier,  Vergleichende  Untennchnng  iiber  Entwicklnng  dikotyledoner  Keime,  Stuttgart, 
1878. 
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He  did  not  succeed  in  causing  seeds  to  develop  further  in  a  chamber,  but  this 
takes  place  not  infrequently  in  nature*. 

Anemone.  The  features  exhibited  in  the  genus  Anemone'  are  interesting. 
The  embryo  is  sometimes  dicotylous,  sometimes  acotylous,  as  in  the  sections 
Sylvia  and  Hepatica.  The  size  and  degree  of  development  of  the  embryo  varies 
even  in  one  and  the  same  plant.  In  Anemone  trifolia  the  cotyledons  are  occa- 
sionally developed;  usually  the  embryo  is  a  spherical  unsegmented  body,  as  for 
example  in  Anemone  nemorosa^  A  ranunculoides,  and  A  Hepatica ;  the  Pulsatilleae 
have  a  small  dicotylous  embryo.  Germination  takes  place  in  them  only  in  the 
year  following  the  formation  of  seed,  although  the  root  breaks  through  the  pericarp 
commonly  in  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year. 

Fumariaceae.  In  Corydalis  cava'  and  C.  solida^  it  is  known ^  that  the 
embryo  which  is  only  a  small  undifferentiated  cell-body  in  the  seed  at  the  time  of 
its  fall  develops  further  in  the  course  of  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  when 
germination  takes  place  the  seedling  bears,  as  in  the  case  of  Ranunculus  Ficaria 
and  Anemone  apennina ',  only  one  cotyledon. 

Stylidiaceae.  The  species  of  Stylidium  ^  which  have  been  examined  have  an 
undifferentiated  embryo  without  any  indication  of  cotyledons  and  root. 


B.    MONOCOTVLEDONES. 

That  an  undifferentiated  embryo  without  any  indication  of  cotyledons 
and  root  may  occur  in  Monocotyledones  was  pointed  out  fifty  years  ago 
by  Hofmeister®,  but  his  observation  appears  to  have  been  overlooked. 
Speaking  of 

Gkbges  anrensis  he  says : — '  The  embryo  forms  an  ovoid  cell-mass.  When  its 
formation  has  proceeded  so  far  that  it  shows  in  the  direction  of  its  longitudinal 
axis  twenty-four  cells  and  in  its  small  axis  twelve  cells,  the  walls  of  the  cells  of  the 
endosperm  which  for  some  time  have  closely  invested  it  .  .  .  begin  to  show  a 
thickening,  the  cells  of  the  embryo  become  filled  with  granular  material  and  lose 
sap — the  period  of  ripening  of  the  seed  is  entered  upon.     Gagea  therefore  furnishes 


^  See  Irmisch,  Beitrage  zur  vergleicheoden  Morphologie  der  Pflanzen :  I.  Ranuncnlus  Ficaria, 
Halle,  1854. 

'  JaDcze¥rski,  Etudes  morphologiqnes  snr  le  genre  Anemone,  in  Revne  de  Botanique,  ir  (1893), 
p.  241. 

'  Bischofif,  Beobachtnngen  iiber  den  dgenthiimlichen  Gang  des  Kdmens  und  der  Entwicklong  der 
Knollen  bei  Corydalis- Arten,  in  Tiedemann  et  Treviranns,  2^tschrift  fur  Physiologie,  iv  (1831). 
Bischofif  coald  not  find  an  embryo  in  the  ripe  seed,  it  only  became  evident  towards  the  end  of  Augnst. 

*  Iimisch,  Uber  einige  Fnmariaceen,  in  Abhandlungen  der  natnrforschenden  GeseUschait  zn 
HaUe,  iy  (i860);  Hegelmaier,  Vergleichende  Untersnchungen  iiber  Entmcklong  dikotyledoner 
Keime,  Stuttgart,  1878. 

'  Hofmeister,  Neuere  Beobachtnngen  iiber  Embryobildnng  der  Phanerogamen,  in  Piingiheim*8 
Jahrbiicher,  i  (1858),  p.  83. 

*  See  Janczewski,  op.  dt.,  p.  396. 

^  Boms,  Bdtrage  znr  Kenntniss  der  Stylidiacecn,  in  Flora,  Izxxvii  (iS)oo),  p.  354. 
'  Hofmeister,  Die  Entstehtmg  des  Embryo  der  Phanerogamen,  Ldpz^,  i849i  P-  43* 
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the  interesting  example  of  a  plant  of  which  we  can  scarcely  say  that  it  is  nourished 
only  from  organic  material .  .  .  and  whose  embryo — ^like  that  of  Orchis  although 
composed  of  more  cells,  not  to  mention  the  embryo  of  Monotropa  which  is  never 
more  than  i/ioo"''  in  diameter— consists  of  a  homogeneous  cell-mass  and  at  the 
period  of  ripening  of  the  seed  possesses  none  of  the  vegetative  organs  (terminal 
bud,  rootlet,  and  cotyledon)  which  we  meet  with  in  the  majority  of  Phanerogams.' 
The  seeds  of  Gagea  lutea  which  I  examined  ripened  at  the  end  of  May,  at  which 
time  the  leaves  had  passed  out  of  the  condition  of  active  life.  The  embryo  to 
which  the  upper  portion  of  the  suspensor  is  attached  is  an  ovoid  body,  which  in 
one  carefully  examined  case  had  a  length  of  0-26  mm.  and  a  breadth  of  0-17  mm. 
In  its  lower  third  a  shallow  pit  was  visible  marking  the  position  of  the  vegetative 
point  of  the  shoot  or  that  of  the  very  slightly  conspicuous  cotylar  sheath.  The 
formation  of  the  root  was  scarcely  visible.  The  embryo  was  altogether  more 
differentiated  than  was  to  be  expected  after  Hofmeister's  statement,  but  it  was  still 
incomplete.  I  did  not  examine  into  the  question  of  when  its  further  development 
began. 

Of  other  Monocotyledones  I  may  mention : — 

FariB  qtiadrifolia.  The  embryo  of  this  plant  is  figured  by  Gaertner  as 
a  small  undifferentiated  body,  but  at  germination  it  is  normally  developed. 

Erythroniiim  DenB-canis.  The  embryo  of  Erythronium  Dens-canis  is  said 
by  Irmisch  *  to  be  a  spherical  body  pointed  at  the  root-end. 

Hymenocallifl  speoiosa.  A.  Braun^  describes  the  embryo  of  the  amarylli- 
daceous  Hymenocallis  speciosa  as  spherical  and  scarcely  a  third  of  a  millimeter  in 
diameter. 

Crocus  vemus.  In  Crocus  vemus  I  found  complete  embryos,  and  in  the 
cotylar  pit  was  developed  the  primordium  of  a  second  leaf. 

Seilla  sibirica.  Scilla  sibirica  has  an  embryo  which  is  further  developed 
than  that  of  Gagea,  and  possesses  a  deeper  pit  of  the  cotylar  sheath. 

There  are,  as  will  be  seen,  all  stages  of  transition  from  complete  to  incomplete 
embryos,  and  in  the  former  before  the  germination  a  further  development  of  the 
organs  that  are  laid  down  is  initiated. 

C.    GYMNOSPERMAE. 

I  will  only  mention  here  the  cases  of  Ginkgo  biloba  and  Gnetum. 

Ginkgo  biloba.  In  Ginkgo  fertilization,  and  consequently  the  development 
of  the  embryo,  takes  place  in  fallen  seeds. 

Gnetum  Gnemon.  In  Gnetum  Gnemon  •  the  primordium  of  the  embryo  has 
been  formed  at  the  time  when  the  seed  falls^  but  it  only  develops  further  at  a  later 
period. 


'  Irmisch,  Beitrage  znr  yergleichenden  Morphologie  der  Pflanzen :  IV.  a.  Erythronium  Dens-canis, 
Halle,  1865. 

'  A.  Braui,  Vber  Polyembryonie  mid  Keimung  von  Coelebogyoe,  in  Archiv  der  Berliner 
Akademie,  i860,  p.  172. 

'  Lotsy,  Contribations  to  the  life-histoiy  of  Gnetnm  Gnemon,  in  Annales  da  Jardin  botaniqne  de 
Bnitenzorg,  xvi  (1899),  p.  46.    Literature  is  cited  in  this  paper. 
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I  mention  these  two  cases  here  but  remark  at  the  same  time  that  I  would 
urge  care  in  the  consideration  of  what  is  said  regarding  them,  because  the  proper 
relationships  of  the  formation  of  the  embryo  to  the  life-conditions  can  only  be 
obtained  in  the  natural  home  of  the  plants. 

From  the  examples  which  have  been  cited  it  may  be  gathered  that  the 
behaviour  of  the  embryos  of  which  I  am  speaking  is  no  exceptional  one. 

About  the  causes  which  bring  it  about  we  know  really  nothing,  although 
various  conjectures  may  be  advanced.  The  most  evident  is  that  the 
optimum  of  temperature  for  the  development  of  the  embryo  is  higher  than 
that  for  the  formation  of  endosperm,  and  that  between  the  two  there  is 
a  consequent  correlation.  One  might  also  suggest  that  there  was  some 
correlation  in  the  relationship  between  the  formation  of  seeds  and  the  de- 
position of  reserve-material  in  tubers,  bulbs,  and  rhizomes,  and  this  has  been 
established  in  some  plants  ^  But  as  the  seeds  are  provided  in  the  endo- 
sperm with  all  the  necessary  material  which  is  subsequently  required 
for  the  complete  formation  of  the  embryo  such  a  relationship  is  less 
probable. 

Another  question  that  arises  is,  Can  we  give  a  biological  explanation  of 
this  embryogeny  ? 

I  have  elsewhere  ^  pointed  out  that  perhaps  a  relationship  to  external 
factors  may  be  recognized.  Most  of  the  plants  exhibiting  the  features  in 
question  are  *  spring-plants  which  have  but  a  short  period  of  development  ^, 
and  this  occurs  at  a  time  when  very  few  plants  arc  strongly  developed  and 
the  foliation  of  the  trees  in  the  wood  is  not  yet  thick ;  it  therefore  must 

« 

give  them  an  advantage  over  other  plants.  Teleologically  considered  it  is 
of  importance  for  them  that  the  duration  of  the  development  of  seed  upon 
the  mother-plant  should  also  be  shortened.  The  mother-plant  provides 
the  seed  indeed  with  endosperm,  but  the  further  development  which  usually 
goes  on  upon  the  mother-plant  during  a  long  period  takes  place  here  in  the 
seed  after  it  has  fallen.'  That  the  slow  development  of  such  seeds  with 
incomplete  embryos  brings  it  about  that  they  germinate  only  at  a  late 
period,  and  at  a  time  which  falls  in  with  the  normal  period  of  development 
of  the  plant,  favours  their  obtaining  proper  conditions  for  germination 
and  must  not  be  overlooked*.  The  seeds  of  Eranthis,  for  example, 
always  germinate,  favourable  conditions  being  supposed,  in  February  or 


'  See  the  literature  dtcd  in  Part  I,  on  p.  215. 

'  Goebel,  Pflanzenbiologiftche  Schildeningen,  i  (1889),  p.  xi8. 

'  Spring  plants  which  vegetate  far  mto  the  snmmer,  like  Chrysosplenium  alternifolium,  Symphytum 
bnlbofium,  Pnlmonaria,  and  others,  and  form  also  their  seeds  slowly,  hare  complete  embryos  so  far 
as  I  know. 

*  Haberlandt,  SchutzeinrichtTing  der  Keimpflanzen,  Wien,  1877,  P-  5^^  expresses  himself  in  a  like 
sense  regarding  Eranthis. 
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March,  and  therefore  it  must  happen  that  the  stage  of  development  in  which 
they  are  capable  of  germination  is  reached  only  after  sowing  and  during  the 
process  of  ripening  of  the  seed.  The  like  may  be  said  of  the  species  of 
Anemone,  the  complete  embryos  of  which  germinate  after  some  weeks,  but 
the  incomplete  ones  only  in  the  spring  after  sowing.  I  think,  however,  that 
the  shortening  of  the  development  in  relation  to  evolution  of  the  plant  in 
spring  is  the  more  important.  On  the  one  hand  we  see  in  not  a  few  plants 
that  the  development  of  the  embryo  takes  more  time  really  than  does  that 
of  the  endosperm.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  questionable  if  any  injury  would 
accrue  to  a  plant  of  Hepatica  or  of  Leucojum  if  its  seeds,  in  this  case 
provided  with  complete  embryos,  were  to  germinate  in  the  summer  after 
their  formation. 

The  Stylidiaceae  also  have  only  a  short  vegetation  period  before  the 
dry  period  in  which  they  rest,  and  perhaps  in  other  plants  of  their  habitat 
and  other  physiologically  analogous  districts  similar  relationships  might 
be  found. 

{b)  Embryos  ificomplete  up  to  the  Tune  of  Germination. — In  this 
category  we  include  a  number  of  plants  which  so  far  as  I  can  see  possess 
only  one  common  biological  character — they  have  small  seeds: — 

JnzLOus  glauous.  Juncus  glaucus  and  perhaps  other  species  of  the  genus 
are  illustrations  \  Embryos  removed  by  pressure  from  the  ripe  s^eds  show  that 
the  stage  of  development  reached  by  them,  especially  with  regard  to  the  primordium 
of  the  root,  is  not  the  same  in  every  case.  The  cotylar  end  is  easily  distinguished 
by  its  larger  cells  and  greater  thickness  from  the  other.  A  definitely  limited 
v^etative  point  of  the  shoot  is  not  visible,  yet  the  embryo  which  has  already 
reached  its  full  length  is  more  developed  than  is  that  of  most  of  the  Orchideae. 

Orohideae.  Amongst  our  endemic  Orchideae  the  embryo  is  an  ovoid  cell-mass 
in  which  there  is  no  differentiation  of  cotyledon,  of  bud  of  the  stem,  or  of  root,  and 
the  meristem  is  only  present  to  this  extent  that  a  layer  of  dermatogen  which  is  not 
always  sharply  limited  covers  the  embryo.  On  the  other  hand  Treub  has  found 
in  Sobralia  macrantha  both  the  cotyledon  and  the  bud  of  the  stem  at  least  indicated 
in  the  embryo.  The  primordium  of  a  chief  root  is  never  found  in  the  embryo  nor 
does  it  appear  even  in  germination  ^  the  lower  portion  of  the  embryo  which  is  not 
differentiated  into  hypocotyl  and  root  swells  up  into  a  tuber  and  becomes  fastened 
to  the  soil  by  a  number  of  root-hairs,  whilst  from  the  apical  part  the  cotyledon 
proceeds.  Epiphytic  Orchideae  which  have  been  examined  show  like  features, 
and  divergent  statements  regarding  the  vegetation  of  terrestrial  Orchideae  appear 
to  me  to  be  untrustworthy,  because  when  the  apical  cotyledon  is  relatively  small 


'  Cladiam  Mariscus  behaves  in  an  analogous  way,  see  Didrichsen,  Om  Cyperaceems  Kim,  ii,  in 
Botanisk  Tidsskrift,  xxi  (1897-8).    Schoenus  nigricans  has  a  similar  embryo. 
*  Sec  p.  332. 
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and  the  lower  end  of  the  embryo  large  and  swollen,  the  appearance  may  readily 
suggest  that  the  origin  of  the  bud  of  the  stem  is  terminal,  as  has  been  often 
asserted.  The  embryo  of  the  Orchideae  is  then  to  be  regarded  as  a  simple 
retarded  form  of  the  ordinary  monocotylous  embryo  whose  apical  portion  develops 
subsequently  into  the  cotyledon. 

Dicotylons  saprophytes.  Most  of  the  Orchideae  are  humus-plants,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  dicotylous  saprophytes,  such  as  the  Pyrolaceae,  the  gentianaceous 
Vojnria,  and  others,  show  a  reduction  of  the  embryo  like  that  of  the  Orchideae. 
In  Monotropa  the  embryo  has  but  nine  cells  \  The  germination  of  the  seeds  of 
these  dicotylous  saprophytes  is  unknown.  It  takes  place  only  in  the  presence  of 
very  special  surroundings.  Probably  the  fungi  which  are  found  in  the  roots  in 
symbiosis  are  essential.  The  smallness  of  the  seeds  allows  of  a  large  number 
being  formed,  and  thus  the  probability  that  one  of  the  seeds  at  least  will  reach 
favourable  conditions  for  germination  is  increased. 

Parasites.  Many  parasites  show  exactly  the  same  condition.  Incompleteness 
in  the  construction  of  the  embryo  is  not  necessarily  associated  with  parasitism. 
The  mistletoe,  which  is  a  chlorophyllous  parasite,  develops  a  large  and  well- 
constructed  embryo,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Lathraea  which  has  no  chlorophyll. 
In  the  parasitic  Cuscuta  the  embryo  is  not  only  somewhat  large  and  long,  but  the 
chief  root  is  incompletely  formed.  It  wants  a  certain  portion  of  the  tip  of  the  root 
together  with  the  root-cap,  so  that  it  appears  as  if  it  were  unclosed.  It  does  not 
require  a  greater  differentiation,  as  in  germination  it  functions  for  a  short  time  only 
until  the  embryo-plant  has  been  able  to  reach  the  host  on  which  it  fastens  itself 
by  means  of  its  haustoria.  The  root  then  dies  along  with  the  whole  lower  portion 
of  the  embryo-plant,  and  the  plant  then  becomes  entirely  parasitic  upon  the  host.  The 
embryo  of  Orobanche^  is  even  less  formed.  It  is  laid  down  like  an  ordinary 
dicotylous  embryo,  but  it  remains  stationary  at  an  early  stage  of  development,  and 
is  represented  in  the  ripe  seed  by  an  undifferentiated  cell-mass.  The  same  is  true 
of  other  parasites,  such  as  those  of  the  Balanophoreae  and  RaiHesiaceae. 

Utrionlaria.  Of  non-saprophytic  plants  Utricularia  has  yet  to  be  mentioned. 
The  connexion  of  the  differentiation  of  the  embryo  in  this  genus  with  the  relationships 
of  life  of  the  plants  is  still  unknown.  We  only  know  that  the  equipment  of  the  embryo 
in  the  ripe  seed  is  strikingly  different  in  the  different  species.  Utricularia  reniformis  * 
and  U.  Humboldti  have  green  leaf-organs  developed  within  the  seed,  and  the  embryo 
appears  to  pass  through  no  period  of  rest  in  the  seed  and  approaches  in  that  way 
the  case  of  the  viviparous  plants  which  are  mentioned  below.  The  other  extreme 
is  shown  by,  for  instance,  Utricularia  montana,  the  embryo  of  which  has  no  leaf- 
primordia  within  the  seed.  In  others  again,  like  Utricularia  orbiculata^  these 
leaf-primordia  are  in  the  form  of  very  small  papillae  which  develop  further  in 


^  Koch,  Die  Entwicklting  des  Samens  von  Monotropa  Hypopitys,  Linn.,  in  Pringsheim*s  Jahr- 
biicher,  ziii  (1882). 

'  Koch,  Uber  die  Entwicklting  des  Samens  der  Orobanchen,  in  Pringsheim's  Jahrbucher,  zi 
(1878). 

'  Goebel,  Pflansenbiologiscfae  Schildeningen,  ii  (1893),  p.  143. 

^  Goebel,  op.  cit,  p.  146. 
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germination,  and  the  embryo  resembles  so  far  that  of  other  dicotylous  plants  in 
having  only  two  such  papillae ;  in  some  of  the  aquatic  species  of  Utricularia  a  large 
number  of  these  papillae  appear.  Utricularia  amongst  Dicotyledones  exhibits 
this  exceptional  feature  in  its  embryo  that  the  cotyledons,  if  one  may  speak  of 
them  by  this  name,  differ  from  the  primary  leaves  only  by  their  position. 

II.  Smbryos  of  Viviparoos  Plants '.  In  those  plants  which  have 
been  designated  viviparous  the  relationship  between  the  differentiation 
which  the  embryo  attains  to  within  the  seed  and  the  external  conditions  of 
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life  is  very  clear.  Strictly  speakii^  we  understand  by  viviparous  plants 
only  those  in  which  the  embryo  germinates  without  any  period  of  rest, 
and  indeed  within  the  fruit  as  It  is  attached  to  the  mother-plant  :— 

HuigTores.    This  is  the  case  in  mangroves,  especially  species  of  the  genus 
Rhizophora,   Bruguiera,  and  Ceriops.      The  embryo  of  these   Rhizophoreae  is 


'  S«eGoebel,PflBaunbiologi«che  Scbili]eniiigen,i(iS8g),p.  ii3,wheretheoldetllteimtiiTeiicited. 
Kanten.ObcT  die  ManeraTe-Veeetition  im  nulajiscben  Aichipel,  in  Bibliotheca  botuiioi,  xxU(iS9i}, 
giTcs  the  retalt  of  ■  thoroogh  inTCstigRtion  of  the  ntbject. 
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distinguished  by  the  great  development  of  a  club-like  or  pole-like  hypocotyl, 
reaching  in  many  a  length  of  over  half  a  meter,  whilst  the  embryo  is  still  attached 
to  the  mother-plant.  The  cotyledons  serve  only  as  haustoria,  absorbing  for  the 
embryo  the  plastic  material  supplied  by  the  mother-plant.  The  embryo  acquires 
by  its  configuration  the  capacity  of  fastening  itself  into  the  muddy  substratum 
more  rapidly  than  it  could  do  were  it  to  grow  in  this  from  the  first,  and,  as 
Karsten  rightly  says ',  this  is  of  special  importance  for  plants  of  relatively  slow 
development.  Seeds  of  the  species  of  mangrove  which  are  marked  by  rapid  de- 
velopment, for  example  Sonneratia  acida,  do  not  show  vivipary,  and  the  rapid 
development  is  favoured  by  the  rich  deposit  of  reserve-material*.  The  seedling  ol 
the  mangrove  falls  with  the  tip  of  the  root  foremost  into  the  mud*,  and  there  roots 


e.  ^r 
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very  rapidly  by  means  of  a  root-system,  which  spreads  out  laterally  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  environment,  and  does  not  produce  a  chief  root. 
Avicennia  forms,  as  it  were,  the  transition  amongst  mangroves  to  the  viviparous 
plants  in  which  the  fruit-wall  is  not  bored  through  on  the  mother-plant ;  its 
seedlings  are  set  loose,  sometimes  invested  by  the  fruit-wall,  at  other  times  without 
it  They  have  stiff  upwardly  curved  hairs  upon  their  hypocotyl,  and  these  serve 
for  the  first  fixation  in  the  mud.  The  embryos  of  Aegiceras  grow  out  of  the 
seed  within  the  curved  horn-like  fruit,  and  fill  the  internal  cavity  of  the  fruit  with 
their  laige  hypocotyl'. 

Cryptwcoryne  ciliata.     Amongst  Monocotyiedones   analogous   phenomena 


'  Kaisten,  Ubei  die  Mangrove- Vegetation  im  malayischeii  Atchipel,  in  BibUotheca  botanica,  xxi: 
(1B91),   p.  38. 
'  Goebel,  Pfluieabiologiscbe  ScbildetungeD,  i  (i8Sg\  p.  135. 

'  Man}'  atao  teach  the  water  by  whicb  they  are  canied  away  and  nme  of  Ihem  may  develop  later. 
*  Goebel,  op.  dl.,  Plate  V ;  Kanten,  op.  cit. 
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are  observable,  for  example  in  Cryptocoryne  \  leaving  out  of  consideration  Crinum. 
The  ovule  of  this  aroid  has  two  integuments,  of  which  the  outer  grows,  after 
fertilization  has  been  affected,  into  a  spongy  mass  of  tissue  (Fig.  177,  i,  2);  and 
the  further  development  of  the  embryo  takes  place  in  it.  The  under  part  of  the 
embryo,  that  is  to  say  bud  of  the  stem,  hypocotyl,  and  root,  grows  out  of  the  inner 
integument,  and  only  the  cotyledon  remains  as  a  haustorium  in  the  endosperm 
(Fig.  178).  The  bud  of  the  stem  grows  into  a  large  body  that  produces  many 
leaves,  and  is  invested  by  only  an  extremely  thin  seed-coat ;  the  embryo  separates 
itself  readily  from  the  cotyledon  (Fig.  178,  to  the  right),  and  is  now  rapidly 
equipped  for  further  development 

Vivipary  in  its  different  states  is,  as  I  have  before  now  endeavoured  to 
show,  only  a  special  form  of  the  widely  spread  feature  observable  in  the 
inhabitants  of  moist  localities  of  the  germ  proceeding  to  further  develop- 
ment without  a  resting  period.  We  have  seen  this  in  the  Hepaticae,  whose 
spores  germinate  even  within  the  sporangium  *,  and  in  the  two  analogous 
cases  of  the  Musci  ^.  Also  in  the  Filicineae,  which  inhabit  moist  localities, 
the  spores  are  arranged  for  continuous  germination  and,  as  in  the  Hymeno- 
phyllaceae,  the  first  stages  of  germination  may  take  place  partly  within  the 
sporangium ;  on  the  other  hand  spores  of  the  inhabitants  of  dry  regions  have 
always  a  resting  period.  The  nutrition  of  the  embryo  of  viviparous  plants 
is  facilitated  from  the  side  of  the  mother-plant  by  the  presence  of  water. 
The  peculiar  form  which  the  hypocotyl  of  the  Rhizophoreae  possesses,  the 
arrangements  for  anchoring  of  the  embryos  of  Avicennia  and  others,  are,  as 
we  have  seen,  special  adaptations  to  locality,  and  particularly  for  securing 
rapid  fixation  in  the  substratum. 

2.  CHANGE    OF    CONFIGURATION   OF   THE   EMBRYO   THROUGH  THE 

DEPOSITION  OF   RESERVE-MATERIAL. 

Characteristic  changes  take  place  in  the  embryo  when  large  masses  of 
material  are  stored  up  in  it  during  the  resting  of  the  seed. 

A.    DICOTYLEDONES. 

In  dicotylous  plants  the  storage  takes  place  commonly  in  the  cotyledons^ 
and  the  massive  development  of  these  relatively  to  the  construction  of  the 
root  and  shoot  is  well  known  in  the  Papilionaceae,  Cupuliferae,  and  other 
families.  Both  cotyledons  are  commonly  used  for  the  storage,  but  in  Trapa* 
only  one  is  so  used,  and  it  swells  up  to  a  considerable  size,  whilst  the  other 
remains  small.  It  is  of  interest  to  notice  that  this  difference  is  expressed 
too  in  the  inception  of  the  two  cotyledons*.     The  larger  one  arises  as  a 


^  See  Goebel,  Morphologische  and  biologische  Bemerknngen :  5.  Cryptocoryne,  eine  '  lebendig 
gebarende'  Aroidee,  in  Flora,  Ixzxiii  (1897),  p.  436. 

*  See  pp.  106,  108.  »  See  p.  124. 

*  See  Goebel,  Pflanzenbiologische  Schilderangen,  ii  (1893),  Plate  XXIV. 

'  See  Gibelli  e  Ferrero,  Ricerche  di  anatomia  e  di  morfologia.    Intomo  alio  sviluppo  dell*  ovolo  e 
seme  della  Trapa  natans,  in  Malpighia,  v  (1891),  p.  156. 
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terminal  structure  upon  the  embryo  ;  the  smaller  is  lateral  to  the  stem-bud. 
As  I  have  previously  said  *,  I  can  only  see  in  this  the  expression  of  the 
fact  that  an  organ  that  is  earlier  used  is  also  earlier  laid  down — and  in  this 
case  also  in  another  position — than  is  one  that  remains  rudimentary. 

In  many  dicotylous  plants  the  hypocotyl  is  also  used  for  the  storage  of 
reserve-material,  and  in  such  cases  the  cotyledons  may  remain  so  small  that 
in  some  cases  they  appear  almost  to  be  wanting.  I  may  quote  some 
examples,  but  without  mentioning  species  of  Utricularia,  which  might  have 
been  quoted  as  illustrations,  as  I  have  spoken  of  them  elsewhere. 
Our  first  example  is  from  the  family  of  the  Guttiferae : — 

XanthoohymuB  piotorinB. 
In  Fig.  179  the  configuration  of 
the  embryo  and  the  germina- 
tion of  Xanthochymus  picto- 
rius,Roxb.,  is  illustrated  ^  The 
longitudinal  section  (Fig.  179, 
II)  shows  the  two  very  small 
cotyledons,  Cb,  but  upon  the 
surface-view  (Fig.  179,111)  they 
are  more  conspicuous.  They 
do  not  appear  right  at  the  point 
of  the  embryo  but  are  pushed 
to  the  side  by  an  outgrowth 
(Fig.  179, 1,  II,  fl)  of  the  hypo- 
cotyP,  which  in  germina- 
tion rises  above  the  ground 
and  becomes  green  but  dries 
up  later.  The  primordium  of 
the  root  is  small  but  develops 
further  in  germination.  The 
primary  root  is  surpassed  in 
its  development  by  an  adven- 
titious root  formed  at  the  base 
of  the  shoot  of  the  embryo,  and 
this  elongates  with  the  elongation  of  the  shoot  of  the  seedling  and  gives 
origin  to  the   permanent  root-system.      In  this  way  a   more  direct  and 


Pig.  179.    Xanthochyroos  ptctorian,  Rozb.    I,  seedling:; 
nhoot  directed  upwards  has  prodaced  a  pair  of  foliage-le 


the 

leaves 

from 

ryo 


igitaainai  section ;  c<9,  cotyle- 
dons ;  A,  hypocotyl ;  a,  ontj^rowth  from  hypocotyl  becoming  sub- 
sequently epiffeous  and  green.  III.  embryo  isolated,  the  two 
cotyledons,  CS^  in  surface  view.  IV,  upper  part  of  embryo  in 
longitudinal  section,  not  quite  median  ;  ci9,  cotyledons.  I,  one- 
thii^  natural  size.    II,  two-thirds  natural  sixe. 


^  Goebel,  Pflanxenbiologische  Schildenmgen,  ii  (1893),  p.  374. 

^  See  Planchon  et  Triana,  M^moire  snr  la  famille  des  Gnttif^res,  in  Annales  des  sciences  natnreUes, 
s^r.  4,  zvi  (1861).    The  older  literature  will  be  foond  in  this  paper. 

'  This  appears  even  more  strikingly  in  the  Lecythidaceae.  See  the  figure  of  the  seedling  of 
Eschweilera  obtecta  given  by  Miers,  On  the  Lecythidaceae,  in  Transactions  of  the  Linnaean  Society, 
XXX  (1875),  where  the  axis  of  the  shoot  springs  evidently  out  of  the  middle  of  the  side  of  the 
hypocotyl. 
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more  simple  connexion  of  the  shoot  with  the  soil  is  established  than 
would  be  the  case  if  the  path  of  transport  through  the  hypocotyl,  which 
serves  as  a  reservoir  of  food-material  and  which  is  later  pushed  aside,  were 
to  persist. 

In  the  family  of  the  Lecythidaceae  there  are  relationships  which  are 
analc^ous  with  those  of  the  Guttiferae,  and  the  following  are  illustrations  : — 


FlO.  iSo.  BeitboJiHia  eicclsa. 
oonion  or  an  cmbiyD  in  lonsitiidi 
///,  theover]appiD£  ctxyledona  9« 


„.j ivpted  by  H  ihin  layer  of  eudospeno. 

mapiifiK]  ^i.      //and  ///,  more  highly  mmgnificd. 

Barringtoitia  Triesei.  Treub  has  investigated  carefully  the  forms  of 
the  embryo  in  Barringtonia  Vriesei '.  Barringtonia  differs  in  its  embryo 
from  Xanthochymus  chiefly  in  this,  that  not  only  is  the  hypocotyl  thick  and 
fleshy  but  also  its  continuation  upwards,  which  is,  however,  elongated  in 
germination.  This  portion  of  the  axis  of  the  shoot  bears  some  irr^[ularly 
placed  scales  ^,  the  lowermost  two  of  which  are  not  opposite  one  another,  so 


'  Tieub,  Nota  »nr  I'embrjon,  le  sac  embiyoonaire  et  I'ovale :   5.  L'embiyon  du  Barringtonu 
Vriesei,  T.  et  R,  in  Aonsles  dn  Jaidin  botaniqae  de  Baitenzoi^,  iv  (18S4],  p.  loi. 

■  I  ba.ve  foimd  in  another  species  of  Bftningtonia  axillaiy  shoots  to  these  scales  vhen  the  end  of 
the  shoot  of  the  embryo  was  hijnred. 

S  2 
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that  we  could  scarcely  call  them  cotyledons;  they  are  neither  by  their 
position  nor  in  other  respects  different  from  the  other  scales.  According  to 
Treub  the  chief  root  does  not  develop.  As  in  Xanthochymns  the  reserve- 
food-material  is  deposited  in  the  strongly  swollen  central  portion  of  the  axis 
of  the  shoot  of  the  embryo-plant. 

Bertholletia  exoelsa.  The  embryo  of  BerthoIIetia  excelsa  is  '  undiffe- 
rentiated/according  to  the  most  recent  observations  upon  the  Lecythidaceae*, 
and  this  probably  means  the  same  as  the  description  of  that  of  Lecythis, 
of  which  it  is  said  that  it  consists  only  of  stem,  that  is  to  say  it  is  a  leafless 
body  whose  vegetative  point  only  later  elongates  into  the  axis  of  a  shooL 

Investigation  of  the  embryo  shows,  however,  that  it  pos- 
sesses primordia  of  leaves  which  cover  the  vegetative 
point.  They  are  indeed  very  small  and  have  hitherto 
been  overlooked,  but  in  the  longitudinal  section  they  are 
clear  enough  (Fig.  180)  2.  There  are  two  small  scales 
(Ci?/,  Fig.  180,/)  which  closely  cover  the  vegetative  point 
of  the  embryo ;  whether  they  are  placed  directly  opposite 
one  another  or  not  I  cannot  say.  Other  primordia  of  leaves 
were  not  found,  apart  from  small  papillae  at  the  vegetative 
point.  The  massive  hypocotyl  stores  the  food-material 
in  the  pith  which  is  separated  from  the  rind  by  a  tissue  ^ 
which  is  composed  of  small  elongated  cells  in  which 
conducting  bundles  are  subsequently  differentiated.  The 
primordium  of  the  root,  Wy  is  but  little  developed  but 
is  recognizable  by  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  according 
to  the  figures.  It  develops  afterwards  in  germination 
into  a  chief  root. 

In  the  embryos  which  have  been  mentioned  there 
exists  a  relationship,  a  correlation,  between  the  small  de- 
velopment of  the  cotyledons  and  the  massive  develop- 
ment of  the   hypocotyl,  a  relation  which  appears  also 
in  many  Cacteae*,  whose  hypocotyl  is  specially  developed  as  a  seat  of 
water-storage. 

B.    MONOCOTYLEDONES. 

The  deposition  of  reserve-material  in  the  embryos  of  monocotylous 
plants  is  marked  in  those  forms  which  have  macropodous  embryos : — 

Zanniohellia.    Amongst  them  we  have  specially  the  Potamogetonaceae,  and 


Fia.  181.  Posidonia 
sp.  Bmbiyo  \  WyVp- 
mary  root.  Magnified 
about  3. 


^  See  Kiedenzn,  Lecythidaceae,  in  Engler  and  Prantl,  Die  naturlichen  Pflanzenfamilien,  iii|  7 
(1893). 
'  The  embryo  lies  in  a  thin  layer  of  endosperm  two  cells  thick. 
'  The  limit  is  indicated  in  the  figure  by  the  line  running  parallel  with  the  contour  line. 
*  Goebel,  Pfianzenbiologische  Schildemngen,  1  (1889). 
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of  these  Zannichellia  shows  a  thickened   hypocotyl  at  the  end  or  which   the 
primordium  of  the  chief  root  is  cornmonly  visible. 

Fondonia.  Fig.  181  shows  another  case  in  the  embryo  of  a  Posidonia,  whose 
fruit  I  have  found  in  quantity  on  the  shores  of  West  Australia.  The  lower  end  of 
the  massive  swollen  hypocotyl  does  not  develop  a  root ;  the  root  is  a  lateral  one  at 
the  base  of  the  cotyledon  {W,  Fig.  181).  One  would  be  inclined  to  consider  it  as 
an  adventitious  root,  and  that  the  chief  root  was  wanting,  but  it  is  much  more  prob- 
able that  the  chief  root  has  been  pushed  aside  by  a  lateral  growth  of  the  hypocotyl. 
Bomet's  account  of  the  history  of  development  of  the  embryo  of  Phucagrostis, 
and  the  behaviour  of  Zostera  which  I  have  described  below,  support  this  view, 

Bnppia.    The  question  which  arose  in  connexion  with  Posidonia  recurs  in 
Ruppia'  where,  according  to  Wille,  the  primordium  of  the  chief  root  is  indicated 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  hypocotyl  by  a  few  cell-divisions,  whilst  at  the  base  of  the 
cotyledonaiy   sheath    there    is 
laid  down  at-  a  later  period  a 
lateral  root  which  Ascherson' 
held  to  be  the  chief  root  shoved 
to  one  side- 

Zoatera.  That  lateral  out- 
growths of  the  hypocotyl '  occur 
in  macropodous  embryos  is 
shown  in  the  remarkable  con- 
struction of  the  embryo  in  the 
genus  Zostera.  Here  the  portion 
of  the  embryo  which  exhibits 
further  development  in  germi- 
nation apparently  springs  out 
of  a  shield-like  body  which 
is  folded  in  the  fruit  and  en- 
closes the  upper  portion  of  the 
embryo  (Fig.  182,  III).  This  makes  a  strong  S-shaped  curvature,  the  lower  1^ 
of  which  is  formed  by  the  cotyledons,  Co ;  the  upper,  lying  against  the  shield, 
corresponds  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  hypocotyl  {If^,  Fig.  182, 1),  whose  lower 
part  has  developed  into  the  shield-like  growth  above  mentioned,  in  which  the 
reserve-material  is  stored.  There  takes  place  in  the  embryo  at  a  very  early 
period  through  the  development  of  the  outgrowth,  a  torsion  of  the  hypocotyl 
like  that  which  has  been  described  above  in  Lycopodium  and  others.  In  Fig. 
i8a,  II,  a  curvature  of  the  point  of  the  embryo  by  the  outgrowth,  M,  through 
about  90°  has  taken  place,  and  the  cotyledon  no  longer  appears  to  be  terminal 
Hofmeister*,  who  was  the  first  to  investigate  the  developmental  history  of  the 

'  Wille,  Om  Ktmeni  Udviiflingihigtorie  hos  Rnppia,  rostellata  og  ZaDDichellik  palmtiis,  in 
VidetukKbelige  MeddelelMT  (n  den  nalnihisloriske  Forenicg  i  KjsbeDbavn,  188]. 

■  AKhenon,  FotDmogctonacMc,  in  Engler  und  Pnntl,  Die  natiirliclien  Pflanienfunilten,  ii,  i  (i88g), 
p.  199.    Subsequent  iDveitlgitions  did  not  bear  ont  the  conectnesa  of  Ascheison'i  views. 

'  Tliese  occDi  also  In  dicotylons  embiyos.    See  p.  356. 

*  Ho&nditer,  Zoi  Lintwicklmigsgeschichte  der  Zostera,  in  Botaniscbe  Zeitung,  x  (iSjl),  p.  I3I. 


PlO.  iSs.  IZoBsra  mirin*.  I,  fnill  in  Irmmi-erK  leaiDn. 
youasr  embryo  Id  optical  ionritndmal  apction.  The  urow  indie 
ihr.  cRiKclion  in  whicli  Ihe  ipri  of  the  embiyo  !•  duipUced. 

front.  In  aIL  6£iireB ;  Co.  cotyledon ;  //i  hypocotyl ;  M  maotJo- 
oatjcnJwIb  o(  hypocolTl ;  B/,  nBicellnli(r  vencnlu  HupniMa. 
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embryo  of  Zostera,  interpreted  the  embryo  somewhat  differently.  What  we  call 
the  shield-like  outgrowth  of  the  hypocotyl  he  considered  the  *  axis  of  the  embryo 
of  the  first  order.'  In  this  no  one  now  will  follow  him,  but  it  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  one  of  the  modern  microtomists  would  follow  accurately  the  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  of  Zostera  ^  In  Hofmeister's  Fig.  28,  the  curvature  of  the 
embryonal  axis  is  probably  shown. 

These  examples  will  suffice  to  show  how  far-reaching  are  the  changes 
in  form  which  are  brought  about  in  the  embryos  of  different  plants  by  the 
deposition  of  reserve-food-material.  Fundamentally  nothing  else  takes 
place  but  what  is  found  in  many  shoots  at  a  later  period  of  development. 
The  deposition  of  reserve-material  in  cotyledons  corresponds  to  that  in  the 
leaves  of  a  bulb  ;  the  deposition  in  the  hypocotyl  to  that  in  the  axis  of 
a  tuber ;  the  deposition  in  a  lateral  outgrowth  of  the  hypocotyl  finds  its 
parallel  in  the  axes  of  many  shoots. 

« 

^  Since  the  above  was  written  this  has  been  done  by  Rosenberg,  Uber  die  Embryologie  von 
Zostera  marina,  Linn.,  in  Bihang  till  kongl.  svenska  Vetenskaps  Akademien,  Handlingar,  27,  iii 
(1901).  Rosenberg  confirms  the  view  given  in  the  text  about  the  *  mantle  *  of  the  embryo  of  Zostera. 
Of  special  interest  is  the  embryo  of  Halophila,  whose  close  relation  to  the  embryo  of  Zostera  was 
pointed  oat  long  ago  by  Balfonr,  On  the  genns  Halophila,  in  Transactions  of  the  Botanical  Society ,, 
Edinburgh,  xiii  (1879). 


SPECIAL   CHARACTERS   OF    THE    ORGANS 

OF   VEGETATION 

THE    ROOT 

Originally  all  subterranean  parts  of  plants  were  termed  *  root.'  As  our 
knowledge  increased  comparisons  showed  that  under  this  collective  name 
organs  of  different  structure  and  different  function  were  grouped  together. 
As  *  typical  *  roots,  that  is  to  say,  those  which  are  the  most  common  because 
they  correspond  with  the  most  widely  distributed  conditions  of  life,  we  may 
recognize  the  soil-roots^  which  act  as  nutritive  organs  and  as  anchoring- 
organs.  Oi^ans  with  analogous  function,  in  which,  however,  the  anchoring 
function  tends  to  predominate,  occur  also  in  the  lower  plants  \  but  they  are 
essentially  of  more  simple  configuration,  a  difference  of  which  we  shall  have 
an  explanation  if  we  remember  that  vascular  plants  alone  appear  as  the 
typical  land-plants  of  any  significant  size.  In  the  vascular  plants  therefore  the 
subterranean  organs  have  to  satisfy  quite  different  claims  from  those  which 
are  laid  upon  the  rhizoids  of  one  of  the  Musci,  for  these  have  not  to  support 
a  transpiration-current,  and  have  not  reached  beyond  the  stage  of  develop- 
ment of  branched  threads '-.  At  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that  in 
the  vascular  plants  the  functions  we  have  mentioned  may  be  taken  over  by 
organs  other  than  the  roots  '^,  and  then  we  find  generally  that  the  roots  are 
not  developed.    A  few  illustrative  cases  may  be  cited  here : — 


ROOTLESS  PLANTS 

A.    PTERIDOPHYTA. 

FUioes.  In  a  number  of  small  epiphytic  Hymenophyllaceae,  whose 
embryogeny  we  do  not  yet  know,  roots  are  not  to  be  found.  They  are 
forms  which  are  distinguished  almost  always  by  their  small  size.  The 
species  represented  in  Fig.  183  is  much  less  complex  than  many  of  the 
Musci,  and  the  work  which  its  vegetative  body  has  to  do  is  correspondingly 


'  See  Part  I,  p.  38  and  Fig.  14,  also  pp.  26, 119  of  this  Part. 
'  Compare  the  rhizoid-strands  in  Polytricham  and  elsewhere. 
»  Sec  p.  337. 
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inconsiderable.  The  uptake  of  water  is  maintained  by  the  one-layered 
leaves.  *  Hair-roots/  which  are  unicellular  tubes  on  the  axis  of  the  shoot 
and  frequently  also  on  the  leaves,  serve  as  anchoring-organs.  Where  the 
leaves  of  rootless  forms  attain  to  relatively  large  size,  as  in  Trichomanes 
Hildebrandti^,  there  are  special  arrangements — in  this  case  the  apposition 
of  the  leaves  to  the  substratum — on  account  of  which  the  formation  of  the 
roots  can  be  easily  spared.  Many  forms,  for  example  T.  membranaceum, 
have  developed  instead  of  roots  leafless  shoots,  which  perform  the  function 
of  roots.  Mettenius  *  gives  a  list  of  the  rootless  species  of  Trichomanes 
which  he  had  found,  and  to  it  I  may  refer  the  reader.  There  are  probably 
other  rootless  forms  amongst  the  small  species  of  Hymenophyllum,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  from  a  comparison  of  the  behaviour  of  a  number 

of  species  that  we  have  before  us 
in  them  not  primary,  but  reduced 
forms.  The  larger  ground-species 
of  Trichomanes  have  a  well-deve- 
loped root-system.  Some  which 
live  epiphytically  among  the 
Musci  of  tree-stems  have  relatively 
few  roots.  Mettenius  states  that  he 
only  once  found  an  adventitious 
root  amongst  hundreds  of  examples 
which  he  examined  of  T.  pedicel- 
latum,  T.  Ankersii,  and  T.  mus- 
coides.  Whether  the  germ-plants 
of  the  rootless  species  of  Tricho- 
manes possess  a  root  or  not  we  do  not  know.  Perhaps  the  different 
species  behave  differently  in  this  respect. 

Salvinia.  All  the  species  of  Salvinia  which  have  been  examined 
are  rootless,  and  the  primordium  of  the  root  is  suppressed  in  the  embryo. 
What  for  a  long  time  were  considered  as  the  roots  of  these  floating  species 
of  water-plants  are  peculiarly  formed  submerged  water-leaves,  which  are 
divided  into  numerous  segments,  and  in  this  respect  contrast  with  the  entire 
floating  leaves. 

Lycopodineae.  Psilotum  and  Tmesipteris  are  both  rootless.  The 
function  of  the  root  is  performed  by  a  leafless  rhizome.  In  both  genera  the 
superficial  development  and  manifestly  the  area  of  transpiration  of  the  shoot 
are  very  small.  In  Tmesipteris,  which  possesses  the  larger  leaves  of  the 
two,  these  are  vertical. 


Fig.  183.     Trichomanes    GoebelianniXL    Giesenhs^n. 
The  plant  is  rcMtless  and  has  unicellnlar  hair-roots  deve- 


The  pi 

loped  from  the  stem,  leaf-nerves,_and  also  from  the  leaf- 
*    c  as  anchoring^- orj 
er  Giesenhaj^en. 


surface,  as  anchoring-organs.     Figure  to  right   natural 


^  See  Giesenhagen,  Die  HymenophylUceen,  in  Flora,  Ixxiii  (1890),  Plate  XIV. 
'  Mettenias,  Uber  die  HymcnophyUaceae,  in  Abhandlnngen  der  koniglich-sachsischen  Gesellschaft 
der  Wissenschaften,  zi  (1864). 
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B.     SPERMOPHYTA. 

Dicotyledones.  We  have  already  seen  some  examples  of  rootless 
forms  of  Spermophyta  amongst  the  Lentibulariaceae.  The  genera  Genlisea, 
Polypompholyx,  Utricularia,  are  entirely  rootless.  The  position  of  roots  is 
occupied  in  the  land-form  of  these  genera  by  peculiar  transformed  leaf- 
organs  ;  in  the  submerged  free-swimming  water-form  the  absence  of  roots 
is  easily  understandable,  inasmuch  as  the  uptake  of  dissolved  food-material 
can  take  place  through  the  whole  plant-body,  and  the  function  of  anchoring- 
organs  is  of  course  done  away  with.  Other  water-plants  living  under 
similar  conditions  have  no  roots,  for  example  species  of  Ceratophyllum  and 
Aldrovanda  ^,  as  well  as  the  submerged  lemnaceous  plant  Wolffia  Welwit- 
schii  *.  Some  small  floating  species  of  Wolffia,  such  as  W.  arrhiza,  have 
also  no  roots.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  some  fixed  water-plants  the  roots 
are  wanting.  We  find  this,  for  example,  in  some  though  not  in  all  the 
Podostemaceae  ^,  especially  those  of  considerable  size  like  Rhyncholacis 
macrocarpa.  The  arrest  of  the  roots  is  here  made  possible  by  the  develop- 
ment of  other  anchoring-organs — ^the  haptera  *.  Where  roots  are  present 
on  forms  of  Podostemaceae,  which  possess  haptera,  they  are  devoted  partly 
to  purposes  other  than  those  of  the  typical  root — to  asexual  propagation 
for  example,  and  to  other  purposes  which  will  be  mentioned  below  ^. 

Monocotyledones.  Two  rootless  saprophytic  orchids  are  known — 
Corallorhiza  innata  and  Epipogon  Gmelini.  They  possess  only  scale-leaves, 
and  the  intake  of  water  is  effected  by  the  rhizome-shoot.  The  reduction  of 
the  assimilating  and  transpiring  leaf-surface  characteristic  of  saprophytic 
life  has  made  possible  here  the  reduction  also  of  the  roots.  Examples  of 
rootless  plants  amongst  the  epiphytes  are  known — Tillandsia  usneoides 
takes  up  water,  and  with  it  dissolved  food-material  through  the  surface  of 
the  shoot,  and  fixes  itself  by  twisting  its  base  round  the  branch  of  a  tree ; 
roots  are  therefore  not  required.  They  appear,  however,  in  the  germination, 
but  soon  die  ofT. 

II 

CHARACTERS   OF  THE   ROOT 

There  are  four  organographical  regions  in  a  typical  soil-root : — 
I.  The  apex,  that  is  to  say,  the  vegetative  point  covered   by  the 
root-cap. 

'  The  statement,  frequently  repeated,  that  Myriophyllum  is  rootless,  is  erroneous.  The  winter-bnds, 
when  they  shoot  out,  form  long  roots. 

'  Goebel,  Fflanzenbiologische  Schilderungen,  ii  (1893),  p.  279. 

'  See  Goebel,  op.  cit.,  p.  331 ;  Warming,  Familien  Podostemaceae  (AfhandL  I  (1881),  II  (1883), 
III  (1888),  IV  (1891),  V  (1899),  VI  (1901),  in  Skrifter  af  det  kongelige  danske  videnskabemes 
Selskab,  Raekke  6,  ii  (1881-6),  iv  (1886-8),  vii  (1890-94),  ix  (1898-1901),  xi  (1901). 

*  See  p.  323.  •  See  p.  380. 
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a.  The  very  short  region  of  growth. 

3.  The  region  covered  by  root-hairs. 

4.  The  region  in  which  the  short-lived  hairs  are  dead. 

This  holds  for  the  single  nearly  cylindric  root-threads.  The  construction  of 
the  root-system  will  be  mentioned  below.  I  shall  now  pass  in  review  these 
several  regions. 

I.      THE   APEX    OF   THE    ROOT. 

The  biological  significance  of  the  root-cap  requires  no  explanation  here. 
Every  one  knows  that  it  protects  the  soft  tissue  of  the  vegetative  point  in 
its  passage  through  the  soil,  and  that  it  makes  this  passage  easier  by  the 
mucilaginous  degradation  of  its  outer  cell-membranes  ^.  It  is  also  clear  that 
the  possession  of  the  root-cap  makes  up  for  absence  of  leaves  upon  the 
root.  Hypogeous  shoots  protect  their  vegetative  point  almost  exclusively 
by  scale-leaves,  and  they  are  often  markedly  developed  as  boring-organs, 
as  in  Equisetum  and  Triticum  repens.  Where  this  is  not  the  case^  as  for 
example  in  the  rhizomes  of  Psilotum  and  Tmesipteris,  the  shoot  lives  under 
special  life-conditions:  the  plants  are  epiphytes^  whose  rhizomes  are  not 
growing  in  firm  soil  but  between  the  aerial-roots  of  tree-ferns,  or  are  living  a 
half-saprophytic  life  in  loose  pulpy  humus  ^.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the 
two  known  cases  where  the  vegetative  point  of  the  primordium  of  a  shoot 
is  provided  with  a  cap  of  tissue  which  serves  as  a  boring-  and  protecting- 
organ,  and  which  we  can  compare  in  function  with  a  root-cap,  this  happens 
before  the  appearance  of  the  leaves.  Strasburger  has  shown  that  in 
Cephalotaxus  Fortuni  and  Araucaria  brasiliensis  the  apex  of  the  primor- 
dium of  the  embryo  is  not  developed  into  the  vegetative  point  of  the 
embryo.  The  vegetative  point  is  formed  within  the  primordium  of  the  em- 
bryo whilst  the  original  apex  which  served  only  as  a  boring-  and  protecting- 
organ  is  thrown  off.  Cases  which  might  lead  up  to  these  of  leafless  shoots 
provided  with  root-caps  have  been  described,  but  their  anatomical  dif- 
ferentiation has  not  been  made  clear.  The  significance  of  the  root-cap  is 
also  shown  by  the  behaviour  of  some  water-plants,  in  which  the  roots  hang 
free  in  the  water.  The  root-cap  can  then  no  longer  be  considered  as  a  pro- 
tective organ,  although  one  must  not  forget  that  we  have  to  deal  in  such 
cases  with  roots  of  limited  growth  whose  apex  soon  loses  the  embryonal 
character.  A  root-cap  constantly  regenerating  itself  by  the  formation  of 
new  cells  must  be  more  or  less  superfluous  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  and 
therefore  it  submits  to  a  reduction  of  a  varying  degree,  and  such  roots 


'  ConcerniDg  the  significance  otherwise  of  this  mucilage,  see  Goebel,  Pf^anzenbiologische  Schilder- 
ungen,  ii  (1893). 

'*  Solms-Laubach  has  shown  that  in  Psilotnm  triqnetrnm  when  the  apex  of  a  rhizome-shoot  has 
snfTered  injury,  either  a  lateral  primordium  grows  out  or  new  shoot-primordia  are  formed  in  the 
periphery  of  the  apical  meristem.  See  Annales  du  Jardin  botanique  de  Bnitenzorg,  Iy  (1884), 
p.  160. 
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are  so  intimately  adapted  to  the  life  in  water  that  they  have  frequently  lost 
their  power  of  normal  growth  in  the  soil.  The  roots  of  Lemna  minor  and 
L.  trisulca,  Azolla  iiliculoides  and  Hydrocharis  Morsus-ranae,  all  swimming 
water-plants,  show  for  example  in  a  normally  moist  garden-soil  hardly  any 
growth^.  Other  water- plants,  which  are  not  so  exclusively  adapted  to  a 
swimming  life,  are  probably  more  plastic.  In  conformity  with  this  are  the 
morpholc^ical  states,  which  supply  a  transition  to  the  cases  of  complete 
suppression  mentioned  above  '.     I  must  now  mention  some  examples : — 

AsoUa.  In  contrast  with  the  allied  Salvinia  this  genus  possesses  two 
rows  of  roots  upon  the  under  side  of  its  stem.  The  apical  growth  of  these 
roots  is  limited.  The  apical  cell  of  the  root  produces  but  one  cap-segment 
instead  of  many,  as  in  other  Pteridophyta.  If  the  root  grows  out  the  cap  is 
thrown  off.  The  superficial  cells,  including  the  apical  cell,  grow  out  into 
hairs  so  that  the  root  resembles  the  hairy  lobes  of  the  water-leaf  of  Sal- 
vinia. 

Lemnaceae.  Other  swimming  water-plants  like  the  Lemnaceae  pos- 
sess an  evident  root-cap,  but  it  is  distinguished  by  the  history  of  its 
development  from  a  true  root-cap,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  arise  like  the 
ordinary  root-cap  of  monocotylous  plants  from  the  epidermis  of  the  root, 
and  it  does  not  show  periodic  renovation.  This  cap,  in  form  like  the  finger 
of  a  glove,  protects  the  root-apex  against  the  attacks  of  small  animals,  the 
effect  of  currents  of  water,  and  the  like.  But  it  does  not  correspond  to  a 
root-cap,  but  to  the  envelope  which  in  other  roots  only  exists  for  a  short 
time,  and  which  has  been  called  by  Van  Tieghem  ^  *  la  poche  digestive ' 
(Fig.  185). 

Hydrooharis,  probably  also  the  allied  Trianea  bogotensis,  and  Fistia 
Stratiotes  show  similar  features.  The  root-envelope  is  in  them,  as  in  Azolla, 
lost  if  the  roots  continue  their  growth.  In  these  plants  also  the  differenti- 
ation of  epidermis  from  rind  is  not  visible,  and  their  roots  are  in  the  nar- 
rower sense  of  the  idea  quite  capless. 

AesonluB  Hippocastanum.  The  roots  of  land-plants  are  only  capless 
in  rare  cases.  Aesculus  Hippocastanum  furnishes  an  example*.  There 
arise  periodically  upon  the  roots  of  this  plant,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
lateral  rootlets,  small  tuber-like  roots,  about  2  mm.  long,  which  have  no 
root-cap  ;  these  are  in  addition  to  the  normally  formed  lateral  roots.  These 
rootlets,  whose  function  is  unknown,  we  may  designate  arrested  formations. 


*  See  Wakker,  Die  Beeinflmsimg  des  Wachsthnms  der  Wurzeln  dnrch  das  umgebende  Medium,  in 
Pringsheim'8  Jahrbiicher,  xxxii  (1898),  p.  71. 

'  See  Goebel,  PflaDzenbiologische  Schildeningen,  ii  (1893),  p.  280.     The  litexatnre  is  cited  here. 

'  Van  Tieghem  et  Doaliot,  Recherches  comparatives  snr  Torigine  des  membres  endog^nes  dans 
les  plantes  vascnUdres,  in  Annales  des  sciences  naturelles,  s^.  7,  viii  (1888). 

^  See  Klein  und  Szab6,  Znr  Kenntniss  der  Wurzeln  von  Aescnlns  Hippocastanum,  L.,  in  Flora, 
Ixiii  (1880),  p.  146. 
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whose  loss  of  root-<:ap  stands  in  relation  to  their  short  existence  and  their 
small  size.  This  explanation  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  transition-stages  between  the  capless  and  the  normal  rootlets. 

Bromeliaoeae.  A  peculiar  condition  which  requires  further  investi- 
gation has  been  shown  by  J^rgensen  ^  to  occur  in  the  roots  produced  by  the 
shoots  of  the  Bromeliaceae.  These  commonly  grow  for  a  long  period  in 
the  tissue  of  the  shoot-axis,  and  there  they  have  a  well-developed  cap.  But 
when  the  root-tip  has  bored  through  the  surface  of  the  axis  the  cap  consists 
of  only  a  thin  layer  of  dead,  more  or  less  compressed,  cells.  Perhaps  we 
have  to  deal  here  with  roots  of  limited  growth — merely  anchoring-roots. 

Cusenta.  The  chief  root  of  the  seedling  of  the  parasite  Cuscuta  *,  which 
discharges  its  function  for  only  a  very  short  time,  is  capless  throughout  its 
life.  It  has  only  the  duty  of  fixing  the  seedling-plant  in  the  soil,  and  of 
taking  up  water  for  it  during  its  first  developmental  stages*  Two  days 
after  germination  has  taken  place  it  usually  begins  to  wither,  and  with  it 
naturally  the  whole  plant  also,  unless  it  has  found  a  host-plant  through  which 
it  can  be  nourished  ^. 

Like  other  organs  which  have  become  useless  under  definite  life- 
conditions  the  root-cap  in  some  cases  is  thrown  off  in  course  of  the  develop- 
ment ;  in  others  it  shows  no  further  development.  That  the  root-cap  is 
lost  when,  transformation  of  the  root  takes  place  has  already  been  pointed 
out  *.     Other  cases  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

2.   THE  REGION  OF  GROWTH  OF  THE  ROOT. 

The  distribution  of  growth  in  the  root  will  not  be  spoken  of  in  detail 
here,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  as  Sachs  has  shown  it  is  an  advantage 
for  the  penetration  of  the  root-tip  into  the  soil  that  the  growing  region  lies 
immediately  behind  the  root-tip  and  is  relatively  very  short — only  two  to 
ten  millimeters ;  the  shorter  in  relation  to  its  cross-section  the  axis  of  a  nail 
is,  the  less  easily  does  the  nail  bend  when  one  drives  it  into  a  board.  In 
this  connexion  we  may  also  note  that  in  air-roots  the  growth-relationships 
are  altogether  different.  That  otherwise  the  growth  of  the  root  is  best 
under  the  conditions  in  which  it  normally  grows,  and  to  which  it  is  *  attuned ' 
need  not  surprise  us.  The  roots  of  some  land-plants,  Vicia  Faba,  Lupinus 
albus  and  others,  when  they  were  cultivated  in  water,  showed,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  retardation  of  their  growth  in  length  ^ 


'  Jinrgensen,  Bidrag  til  Rodens  Naturhistorie,  in  Botanisk  Tidsskrift,  Raekke  3,  ii  (1877-9), 
p.  144. 

'  Koch,  Untersuchnngen  iiber  die  Entwicklung  der  Cascuteen,  in  Hanstein's  Botonische  Abhand- 
Inngen,  ii,  3  (1874).  The  roots  of  Orobanche  have  at  first  no  cap,  a  feeble  one  develops  at  a  sub- 
sequent period.    See  Koch,  Die  Entwicklongsgeschichte  der  Orobanchen,  Heidelberg,  1887. 

'  See  p.  254.  •  See  p.  227. 

'  See  Wakker,  Die  Beeinflussnng  des  Wachsthnms  der  Wnizeln  durch  das  nmgebende  Medinm,  in 
Pringsheim's  Jahrbucher,  xxxii  (1898). 
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3.      THE    REGION    OF   THE   ROOT-HAIRS. 

The  root-hairs^  arise  as  outgrowths  of  the  superficial  cells  of  the  root. 
They  have  a  great  significance  because  by  their  appearance  the  absorbing 
surface  of  the  root  is  very  greatly  increased,  and  besides  in  land-plants  they 
grow  firmly  around  the  particles  of  soil,  and  so  not  only  strengthen  the  hold 
of  the  roots  in  the  soil,  but  also  are  able  to  make  use  of  the  water-envelope 
which  adheres  to  each  particle  of  soil.  They  are  not,  however,  present  in 
all  plants.  They  are  markedly  absent  from  a  number  of  water-plants  and 
marsh-plants,  as  for  example  Butomus  umbellatus,  Hippuris  vulgaris,  species 
of  Lemna,  Menyanthes  trifoliata,  Pistia  Stratiotes,  and  also  from  a  number 
of  Coniferae,  for  example  Picea  excelsa,  Pinus  sylvestris,  Biota  orientalis. 
Thuja  occidentalis.  From  some  monocotylous  plants  which  produce  tubers 
like  Crocus  sativus,  and  from  some  parasites  and  humus-plants  like  Mono- 
tropa,  Neottia,  and  Orobanche  ramosa,  they  are  also  absent.  The  plants 
just  mentioned  are  all  of  a  kind  which  either  have  water  in  quantity  at  their 
disposal,  as  is  the  case  with  water-plants  and  marsh-plants  ;  or  they  do  not 
exhibit  intense  transpiration  from  their  epigeous  parts,  as  the  Coniferae 
which  have  leathery  leaves — although  others  like  Taxus  have  numerous 
root-hairs ;  or  they  have  roots  which  are  inhabited  by  fungi,  as  Monotropa 
and  Coniferae ;  or  the  epigeous  parts  are  only  slightly  developed  and  have 
a  short  life,  as  in  Crocus ;  or  the  leaves  are  mostly  reduced  to  small  scales, 
as  in  the  parasites  and  humus-plants.  In  the  greater  number  of  plants 
which  produce  hairs  normally  their  formation  is  suppressed  if  the  roots  are 
grown  in  water.  We  see  this  in  Allium  Cepa,  Hyacinthus  orientalis,  Zea 
Mais,  Cucurbita  Pepo,  Phaseolus  communis,  Pisum  sativum,  and  others. 
This  is,  however,  not  the  case  in  all  plants,  and  many  swimming  water- 
plants  like  Trianea  bogotensis  possess  very  large  root-hairs.  The  possession 
of  root-hairs  by  Azolla,  Hydrocharis,  and  other  plants,  has  been  already 
mentioned.    The  case  of  air-roots  will  be  discussed  hereafter  *. 

4.     THE  REGION    IN   WHICH   THE   SHORT-LIVED   HAIRS   ARE   DEAD. 

The  inner  character  of  that  portion  of  the  root  which  is  no  longer 
concerned  with  the  taking  up  of  nutrition  lies  in  the  domain  of  anatomy. 
The  point  of  organographical  and  biological  interest  in  it  is  the  shortening 
which  takes  place  in  many  roots  subsequently  to  the  cessation  of  growth 
in  length.  There  are  formed  in  many  plants  roots  which  differ  from  the 
others  in  their  configuration,  and  whose  chief  significance  consists  in  their 
contractility.     Rimbach  ^  has  fittingly  termed  them  pull-roots.    They  are 


^  See  Schwarz,  Die  Wundhaare  der  Pflanzeo,  in  Untersachongen  ans  dem  botanischen  Institnt 
sa  Tttbingen,  i  (1881-5),  p.  135.  '  See  p.  283. 

'  Rimbach,  Die  kontraktilen  Wnrzeln  nnd  ihre  Thatigkeit,  in  Fun^tUck's  Beitiiige  zur  wissen- 
achafUichen  Botanik,  ii  (1898),  p.  i.    The  Uteratore  is  cited  here. 
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distinguished  by  the  relatively  strong  development  of  their  thin-walled 
cortical  parenchyma,  whilst  the  thick-walled  cells  of  the  mechanical  system 
of  tissue  are  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  wanting.  These  pull-roots  have 
often  the  subsidiary  function  of  storing  reserve-material,  but  their  chief 
work  is  that  of  shortening,  and  in  so  doing  they  exercise  a  pull  upon 
the  portion  of  the  plant  out  of  which  they  arise.  When  we  consider  the 
use  of  this  arrangement  we  must  distinguish  cases  in  which  the  pull- 
roots  draw  down  the  shoot  into  the  soil  from  those  in  which  they  do  not 
do  so. 

In  the  latter,  for  example  in  Polygonatum  multiflorum,  Canna  indica, 
and  Asparagus  officinalis,  the  shortening  of  the  root  only  brings  about  a 
firmer  anchoring  of  the  plant  in  the  soil,  and  this  is  of  great  importance  in 
plants  with  richly  developed  epigeous  organs  seeing  that  they  expose  to  the 
wind  and  other  agencies  a  relatively  large  surface. 

In  other  plants  the  shortening  of  the  root  is  one  of  the  means  by  which 
the  hypogeous  shoots  are  brought  to  a  definite  depth.  The  following 
example  will  illustrate  this: — 

Arum  maoulatom.  In  the  germination  of  Arum  maculatum  the 
elongating  cotyledon,  which  is  negatively  geotropic,  pushes  the  bud  of  the 
seedling  vertically  downwards  into  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  fifteen  millimeters. 
The  tuber  which  develops  out  of  this  bud  lies  therefore  at  first  about  two 
centimeters  from  the  surface.  Full-grown  tubers  of  Arum  lie,  however,  at 
a  depth  of  about  ten  centimeters,  and  this  change  in  position  is  brought 
about  by  the  power  of  the  pull-roots.  The  roots  arise  in  a  zone  which 
surrounds  the  terminal  bud  of  the  tuber  like  a  somewhat  obliquely  lying 
ring.  Those  upon  the  under  side  are  thick  and  very  contractile,  those  upon 
the  upper  side  are  thin  and  only  slightly  or  not  contractile.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  the  tuber  is  pulled  downward  at  its  apex  usually  about 
one  centimeter  in  each  vegetative  period,  but  only  during  about  two  or 
three  months  from  September  to  November.  Once  the  normal  depth  is 
attained  the  contractility  of  the  roots  is  diminished,  and  they  grow  no  longer 
directly  downwards,  but  horizontally  outwards.  If  one  takes  such  a  tuber 
and  plants  it  higher  strong  contractile  roots  are  again  developed.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  causes  which  bring  about  this  remarkable  regulation  which 
recurs  in  the  growth  of  many  rhizomes. 

Pull- roots  are  widely  spread  and  are  best  developed  among  perennial 
and  herbaceous  Spermophyta.  In  cryptogamous  plants  and  phanerogamous 
woody  plants  they  have  not  yet  been  obsei-ved.  The  shortening  is  some- 
times very  considerable.  Rimbach  found  that  for  a  stretch  of  root  five 
millimeters  long  the  contraction  in  some  Amaryllideae,  for  example  Phae- 
dranassa  chloracea  and  in  Oxalis  elegans,  was  seventy  per  cent.,  in  Agave 
americana  and  Arum  maculatum  fifty  per  cent.,  in  Allium  ursinum  thirty 
per  cent,  in  Asparagus  officinalis  ten  per  cent     These  high  figures  are  only 
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applicable  to  one  portion  of  the  shortening  stretch  of  root.     Takii^  the  root 
as  a  whole  the  percentages  are  somewhat  smaller.     For  Phaedranassa  chlo- 
racea,  for  example,  the  shortening  was  only  thirty  to  forty  per  cent     In 
many  per^stent  roots,  for  example  the  chief  roots  and  lateral   roots  of 
Taraxacum,  Heracleum,  Phyteuma,  the  contraction  goes  on  throughout  the 
whole  year.     In  other  short-lived  roots,  as  in  the  example  of  Arum  quoted 
above,  the  shortening  takes  place  only  during  a  limited  period.     In  many 
plants  all  the  roots  of  one  order  are  contractile,  in  others  there  is  distribution 
of  labour,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned  in 
the  case  of  Arum,  and  ' 
this  is  seen  more  strik- 
ingly in  many  other 
Monocotyledones  and 
some    Dicotyledones. 
Thus  it  has  been  long 
known  that  Tigridia, 
Gladiolus,  Crocus,  and 
Scilla     possess     two 
kinds  of  roots  which 
arise  in  different  posi- 
tions and  at  different 

times.     Crocus  longi-  K 

florus,     for     example 

(Fig.  184, 1),  produces  ^i^it^^jVST'HlM'II;™™]  Ji.""""  ••■■  C""^'"" (""(*>"•'■ 
at  the    b^inning  of 

the  v^etative  period  on  the  under  side  of  its  tuber  numerous  thin 
filiform  non-contractile  roots,  but  later  upon  one  side  of  the  new  tuber 
there  are  produced  a  few — in  the  figure  only  two  are  shown — thick  roots 
which  are  strongly  contractile  and  which  draw  down  into  the  soil  the 
tuber  to  which  they  belong,  Afler  doing  this  they  soon  die.  These 
roots  are  considered  by  Daniel  ^,  who  has  overlooked  the  shortening,  as 
a  transitory  compensating  system  which  develops  with  the  need  of  the 
plant  when  from  any  cause,  internal  or  external,  the  general  nutrition  is 
hindered.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  tubers  in 
Gladiolus,  from  which  evident  buds  were  removed,  produced  these  roots 
specially  strong,  and  after  two  months  they  were  reabsorbed,  they  were 
built  anew  as  well  as  the  new  tuber,  and  they  contained  large  masses  of  glucose 
which  disappeared  afterwards.  It  is  not  impossible  that  these  fleshy  roots 
at  the  same  time  serve  as  short-lived  reservoirs  of  food-material  and  also 


'  Daniel,  Snr  lea  radiiet  naplformes  transiCoites  des  Monocotyledonei,  in  Rcme  g^aerale  de 
Bounique,  111(1891),  p.  455. 
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for  water.  Their  substance  can  then  be  taken  up  by  the  permanent  reser- 
voirs, tubers,  and  the  like  ;  at  the  same  time  their  significance  as  pull-roots 
is  none  the  less  evident. 

In  Dicotyledones  analogous  cases  are  known.     We  have  one  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  184,  II,  which  shows  a  species  of  Oxalis. 


Ill 

THE  ROOT-SYSTEM 

The  seedling  possesses  in  most  cases  at  first  only  a  simple  unbranched 
root.  Later  a  root-system  develops  which  is  formed  either  exclusively 
from  the  chief  root  or  by  the  new  formation  of  roots  on  the  shoot-axis.  If 
the  latter  is  the  case  the  primary  root  soon  dies.  It  is  well  known  that  this 
takes  place  commonly  in  the  Monocotyledones,  but  a  number  of  Dicotyle- 
dones show  it  also,  and  it  may  be  asked  if  this  different  behaviour  in  the 
formation  of  the  root-system  has  biological  relationships.  Inner  structural 
relationships  are  first  of  all  concerned,  and  then  the  conditions  of  life  come 
into  consideration. 

Monocotyledones.  Monocotyledones  show,  with  few  exceptions,  no 
secondary  growth  in  thickness.  This  means  that  the  primitive  conduct- 
ing-channels  for  water  and  other  plastic  material  as  they  lie  in  the  vascular 
cylinder  of  the  chief  root  must  remain  the  same.  The  demands  which 
the  epigeous  parts  of  the  plant  make  upon  the  roots  are,  however,  always 
becoming  greater  with  the  increasing  development  in  their  surface  by  the 
multiplication  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  leaves,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
chief  root,  even  if  it  were  ever  so  much  branched,  would  no  longer  suffice, 
therefore  it  is  replaced  by  the  formation  of  new  roots  on  the  shoot-axis, 
and  these  appear  in  great  numbers,  and  in  many  quickly  developing  plants, 
as,  for  example,  a  number  of  grasses,  are  developed  even  upon  the  embryo. 

Dicotyledones.  We  have  already  learnt,  when  considering  the  ger- 
mination of  the  plants  of  the  mangroves  ^,  of  a  case  amongst  the  Dicotyle- 
dones in  which  the  development  of  a  root-system  proceeding  from  the  chief 
root  was  so  evidently  unsatisfactory  in  the  sticky  mud,  poor  in  oxygen,  that 
it  has  become  suppressed  '.  Were  I  to  describe  here  the  relationships  of  the 
duration  of  development  of  the  chief  root  to  the  manner  of  life  of  its  plant, 
I  should  exceed  the  limits  imposed  upon  this  book,  for  the  many-sided 
subject  of  the  *  succession  of  shoots  ^ '  would  have  to  be  dealt  with.    It  must 


^  Some  swamp-plants  with  superficial  root-system  probably  behave  in  like  manner,  for  instance 
Taxodium  distichnm.  *  See  p.  356. 

'  See  Warming,  Om  Skndbygning,  Overvintring  og  Foryngelse.  Den  natnrhistoriske  Forenings 
Festskrift,  Kjubenhayn,  1884. 
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suffice  that  I  have  indicated  merely  that  it  depends  on  the  whole  economy 
of  the  plant.  The  relationships  in  individual  cases  frequently  still  require 
explanation. 

Methods  of  Origin  of  Secondary  Boots.  New  roots  are  usually  endogenetic. 
They  have  to  burst  through  the  peripheral  tissue  of  the  mother-organ,  and  this  only 
happens  if  the  young  root  which  is  laid  down  under  the  protection  of  the  older  tissue 
is  sufficiently  strong.  The  endogenetic  formation  is,  however,  not  without  exception. 
Exogenetic  roots  are  formed,  according  to  Bower,  in  Phylloglossum  Drummondii ; 
Treub  says  that  the  first  roots  of  the  germ-plants  of  some  species  of  Lycopodium 
are  endogenetic  j  and  according  to  Warming  ^  this  is  the  case  in  the  roots  upon  the 
stem  of  Neottia  Nidus-avis.  They  are  laid  down  in  the  third  and  fourth  periblem- 
layer  whilst  the  first  and  second  layers  form  the  root-cap.  The  epidermis  functions 
for  some  time  as  the  outermost  layer  of  this  and  then  dies  off*.  According  to 
Hansen  ^  the  roots  at  the  base  of  the  adventitious  shoots  and  the  adventitious  roots 
in  the  leaf-axils  of  Cardamine  pratensis,  Nasturtium  officinale,  and  N.  sylvestre  are 
also  exogenetic,  whilst  the  adventitious  roots  of  other  water-plants  and  marsh-plants, 
for  example  Veronica  Beccabunga,  Polygonum  amphibium,  and  Ranunculus  fiuitans, 
are  commonly  laid  down  as  endogenetic  structures. 

Plaoe  of  origin  of  the  Lateral  Boots  on  the  Chief  Roots.  This  is  definite. 
If  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  dichotomy  of  roots  as  it  occurs  in  Lycopodiaceae 
the  primordia  of  lateral  roots  are  always  found  at  the  circumference  of  the  axil  vascular 
bundle-cylinder  of  the  root,  the  so-called  *  plerome.'  This  is  surrounded  by  a  simple 
layer  of  tissue,  the  pericycle,  which  is  limited  on  the  outside  by  the  innermost  layer 
of  the  rind  usually  designated  the  endodermis  and  which  has  a  peculiar  structure. 
In  Spermophyta  the  lateral  roots  are  laid  down  in  the  pericycle,  in  the  Pteridophyta 
in  the  endodermis.  In  the  Pteridophyta  the  root-primordium  proceeds  from  a 
single  cell,  whilst  in  Spermophyta  several  cells  always  share  in  the  formation  of  the 
lateral  root.  This  cell-group  of  the  pericycle  lies  opposite  one  of  the  xylem-groups 
of  the  axil-strand  in  plants  which  have  more  than  two  groups  of  vasa  (Fig.  185), 
hence  the  lateral  roots  are  commonly  found  arranged  in  as  many  longitudinal  rows 
as  the  vascular  cylinder  of  the  root  has  got  xylem-groups.  In  roots  with  diarch 
bundles  there  are  four  rows  of  lateral  roots  according  to  Van  Tieghem,  and  they 
arise  in  the  intervals  which  separate  the  xylem-bundles  from  the  two  adjacent  sieve- 
groups.  I  must  pass  over  here  the  history  of  the  origin,  and  merely  state  that  the 
lateral  roots  burst  through  the  rind-layers  of  the  chief  root  at  a  relatively  late  period. 
The  roots  of  Nuphar  for  example,  leave  a  stretch  of  ten  or  more  centimeters  above 
the  tip  free  from  lateral  roots.    The  first  formation  of  the  primordia  of  the  roots 


^  Wanning,  Om  R0ddeme  hos  Neottia  Nidus-ayis,  L.,  in  Videnskabelige  Meddelelser  fra  den 
Natnrhistoriske  Forening  i  KJ0benhavn,  1874. 

*  This  takes  place  so  early,  as  is  shown  in  Wanning^s  figures,  see  Plate  IV,  Fig.  9  and  otheis, 
that  it  occnis  when  the  root  is  stiU  only  a  papiUa,  and  one  might  here  assome  an  endogenetic  origin 
of  the  root  by  holding  that  the  epidermis  tidces  no  share  in  the  formation  of  the  root,  but  is  only 
stretched  by  the  root-primordium  until  it  dies  or  is  broken  through. 

*  Hansen,  Vergleichende  Untersuchungen  iiber  AdTentivbildungen  bei  Pflanzen,  in  Abhandlungen 
der  Senckenbeigischen  naturforschenden  Gesellschaft,  xii  (1881),  p.  159. 

COKBEL    II  'P 
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was  found  by  N^eli  and  Leitgeb,  in  the  cases  which  were  examined,  close  to  the 
apical  region  of  the  root  at  a  point  where  the  firat  vasa  were  not  yet  differentiated 
from  the  surrounding  cells.  Janczewski  says  that  in  Polygonum  Fagopyrum  the 
lateral  roots  aie  laid  down  in  the  tissue  of  the  vegetative  point  which  is  still  covered 
by  the  root-cap,  and  which  has  not  yet  lignified  vesseb ;  also  in  Fistia  these  lateral 
roots  arise  opposite  vessels  which  have  not  yet  become  lignified.  Still  at  the  time 
when  the  primordia  of  these  lateral  roots  are  laid  down  the  cells  of  the  rind  of  the 
root  have  already  in  many  cases  passed  into  the  permanent  condition  and  inter- 
cellular spaces  already  exist  between  them.  The  cells  which  give  origin  to  the 
lateral  roots  are  evidently  derived  from  the  terminal  embryonal  tissue. 

The  late  appearance  of  the  lateral  roots  has  from  my  point  of  view  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  phenomenon  standing  in  relation  to  the  conditions  of  life.    The  early 
formation  of  lateral  roots  must  hinder  the 
passage  of  the  primary  root  into  the  soil. 
The  chief  root  makes  first  of  all  the  path 
and  fastens  itself  with  its  root-hairs,  and  only 
ft/      when  the  normal   further   development   of 
the  root-system  is   required  do  the  lateral 
roots  burst  forth.     In  many  plants,  especially 
those   which  grow   in  moist  soil  or  whose 
roots  function  for  a  relatively  short  time,  the 
>       branching   may  be    altogether  suppressed. 
We  see  this  in  Ophioglossum  and  especially 
in  a  number  of  Monocotyledones,  for  example 
Arum   maculatum,    Colchicum    autumnale, 
^  ,_,  Gagea    lutea,   Leucojum    vernum,    Ophry- 

deae':  similarly  the  'anchoring-roots' which 

Fio.  185.   YonoBlalerilroolofmoionocotTloot  .„    ,  ,  -.      .     1.    .  ■, 

piani  in  jiacnuniiutic  LonFitndinBi  kcKok.   g.     Will   De  descnbed    below  are   usually  un- 

lylcmof  chief  root;  S.piilOKn  of  chief  root:  /!  ,  ,  . 
pericxdc  of  chkf  root ;  K'li.  Toattap  at  Utcn)  branched. 
root;  W/,  diEcaive  pocket  formed  from  Ihe  en-  _    .    .  .—       ,  «.         , 

doderrniiorcTiiefnKit.  The  Ongui  of  Boots  upon  Shoots. 

AdTentdtiouB  Boots.  The  behaviour  of 
shoots  in  the  matter  of  the  capacity  to  bring  forth  roots  is  extremely  varied.  Many 
annual  herbaceous  species  of  Spermophyta  do  not  possess  the  capacity  at  all,  whilst 
others,  which  have  creeping  as  well  as  upright  shoots,  lay  down  roots  quite  close 
to  the  vegetative  point.  According  to  Van  Tieghem  and  Douliot  the  roots  which 
are  developed  on  the  shoots  in  the  Spermophyta  arise  in  the  pericycic,  and  thus  the 
relationships  observed  in  the  branching  of  the  root  are  repealed  j  but  where  the 
roots  are  exogenetic  this  is  not  the  case.  The  tissue  of  the  rind  contributes  nothing 
to  their  formation ;  it  surrounds  them  with  a  root-pocket  (Fig.  185)  which  is  of  use 
to  them  in  boring  through  the  tissue,  although  there  is  not  everywhere  a  'digestion' 
of  its  tissue.  There  are  differences  according  as  primordia  appear  earlier  or  later, 
but  these  have  little  organographical  interest.     All  the  primordia  of  the  roots  which 


'  See  RimbRch    Beitriige  lur  Physiologie  der  Wwieln,  in  Beiichte  det  dealschen  botaniidieii 
GeielUchaf^  xvii  (1899),  p.  19. 
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are  formed  upon  shoots  do  not  develop  into  roots,  but  many  may  remain  for  a  long 
time,  or  indeed  always,  as  '  latent '  primordia.  We  can  scarcely  reckon  amongst  these 
the  arrested  developments  of  normal  root-primordia  which  take  place  under  unfavour- 
able external  conditions,  for  instance  in  Hedera,  when  the  plant  is  cultivated 
without  any  substratum  for  its  shoots.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  in  Salix  latent 
root-primordia  under  the  cortex,  either  singly  on  both  sides  of  the  axillary  bud  or  in 
numbers  as  in  Salix  vitellina,  S.  pruinosa,  and  others.  These  primordia  of  roots 
develop  on  cuttings  of  Salix  whilst  in  the  normal  vegetation  they  do  so  only  seldom. 
Nothing  is  known  about  the  time  of  their  appearance,  but  they  probably  arise  pretty 
early,  at  least  Vochting  mentions  them  upon  the  twigs  of  Salix  viminalis,  S.  pruinosa, 
and  others,  which  were  only  three  to  four  months  old.  No  doubt  they  exist  also  in 
other  woody  plants,  and  they  are  also  found  in  Equisetum  where  an  adventitious 
root  is  laid  down  upon  every  lateral  bud,  but  these  do  not  develop  usually  in  the 
epigeous  parts.  They  can,  however,  be  forced  into  development  in  moisture  and 
darkness. 

IV 

DIFFERENT  CONSTRUCTION   OF  THE  MEMBERS   OF 
THE  NORMAL  ROOT-SYSTEM   OF  THE   SOIL^ 

The  construction  of  the  members  of  the  root-system  and  their  relation- 
ship to  external  factors  vary  according  to  their  position  in  the  system. 
The  morphological  differences  are  like  those  which  have  been  already 
mentioned  as  occurring  in  the  long  and  short  shoots  of  the  lower  plants. 
If  we  turned  downwards  the  apex  of  the  shoot  represented  in  Fig.  la  of 
Part  I,  and  imagine  the  cell-walls  removed,  we  should  obtain  a  picture 
corresponding  in  some  measure  with  a  root-system  in  which,  however,  as  we 
know,  branching  would  not  come  quite  so  close  to  the  apex.  The  members 
are  usually  less  strong  the  higher  their  order,  and  this  finds  explanation  in 
their  anatomical  structurCi  in  perennial  plants  also  in  the  shorter  duration 
of  life  ^  of  the  '  absorbing  rootlets '  about  which,  however,  we  have  few 
exact  investigations. 

The  classical  investigations  of  Sachs  have  shown  us  that  the  regular 
spreading  of  the  root-system  in  the  soil  is  conditioned  by  the  different 
capacity  of  reaction  to  gravity  in  the  roots  of  different  orders.  The  primary 
roots  are  positively  geotropic ;  the  lateral  roots  of  the  first  order  possess 
a  *  special  geotropic  angle  ^,*  which  is  different  according  to  their  point  of 
origin.  In  the  upper  roots  which  stand  nearest  the  root-base  it  is  commonly 
a  right  angle,  but  in  those  standing  below  this  it  is  smaller.    The  lateral 

^  See  Sachs,  Uber  das  Wachsthmn  der  Haupt-  und  Nebenwurzeln,  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen, 
ii  (1893),  xxxi  and  xxxii. 

*  AU  the  roots  of  the  first  order  do  not  have  a  long  life,  for  instance  those  on  a  chief  root  of 
Tarazacmn.    A  number  of  them  die  off.    But  I  know  of  no  investigation  of  this  phenomenon. 

'  Sachs  investigated  the  roots  of  seedling-plants.    The  relationships  of  matured  roots  deeper  in 
the  soil  may  be  different. 

T  2 
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roots  of  the  second  order  which  spring  from  those  of  the  first  order  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  geotropic.  They  grow  from  their  mother-roots  in  a  straight 
line  and  show  no  geotropic  curvature.  That  a  number  of  them  under  usual 
conditions  do  not  grow  out  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  the  result  of  the  fact 
that  the  air  is  too  dry  for  them.  If  the  air  is  artificially  kept  moist  many 
thin  rootlets,  especially  in  the  Monocotyledones,  will  grow  out  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil  ^,  a  fact  which  is  of  special  interest  in  connexion  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  breathing-roots,  of  which  mention  will  be  made  below,  when  it 
will  be  shown  that  under  definite  conditions  negatively  geotropic  roots  are 
formed,  and  also  roots  which  have  entirely  lost  their  geotropic  sensitiveness. 
I  may  add  that  such  negatively  geotropic  roots  are  not  yet  known  amongst 
soil-roots,  yet  possibly  normal  negatively  geotropic  roots  occur  also 
amongst  them,  but  their  existence  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  light..  At 
any  rate  we  see  in  the  soil-roots  that  geotropic  sensitiveness  is,  to  speak 
teleologically,  regulated  by  the  need  of  it,  and  this  is  also  the  case  in 
transformed  roots.  The  roots  which  spring  out  of  the  base  of  the  shoot  in 
Monocotyledones  appear  to  behave  like  lateral  roots  of  the  first  order, 
but  their  geotropic  sensitiveness  is  very  small  in  many  monocotylous  water- 
plants.  The  lateral  roots  of  these  roots  grow  in  Pontederia,  Pistia,  and 
others  in  every  direction,  and  are  plainly  not  geotropic.  It  is  important, 
when  considering  the  *  transformed '  non-geotropic  roots,  to  remember  the 
fact  pointed  out  by  Sachs  that  geotropic  roots  if  they  grow  in  the  air 
without  being  wetted  lose  their  geotropism  either  entirely  or  in  part. 

The  negative  heliotropism  and  positive  hydrotropism  which  are 
observed  in  many  soil-roots  play  a  great  part  evidently  in  the  formation  of 
the  air-roots,  which  will  be  subsequently  mentioned,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  contact-stimuli,  to  which  also  air-roots,  like  soil-roots,  appear  to  be 
sensitive.  To  what  extent  *  exotropy '  is  concerned  in  the  direction  of  the 
lateral  roots  requires  further  investigation.  According  to  Noll  *  the  lateral 
roots  which  radiate  in  the  direction  of  the  four  points  of  the  compass  from 
the  primary  root  in  Lupinus  or  Vicia  Faba,  if  they  are  artificially  moved 
out  of  their  position,  assume  again  the  radial  position  to  the  primary  root 
when  the  distorting  force  is  removed,  making  a  sharp  bend  to  do  so.  This 
power  may  be  of  considerable  significance  for  their  uniform  distribution  in 

the  soil. 

The  Produotion  of  Shoots  by  Roots.  Adventitious  Shoots.  This 
appears  to  be  a  subsidiary  function  of  many  roots,  but  in  some  cases, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  Podostemaceae,  it  has  become  the  chief  function. 
Amongst  Dicotyledones  particularly  we  find  a  large  number  of  plants  whose 


*  See  Sachs,  Physiologische  Notizen:  V.  Ubcr  latcnte  Reizbarkeitfn,  in  Flora,  Ixxvii  (1893),  p.  I. 
'  Noll,  Uber  eine  neue  entdeckte  Eigenschaft  des  Wnrzelsystems  (Exotropie),  in  Sitznngsberichtc 
der  Niederrheinischen  Gesellschaft  fiir  Natur-  und  Heilkunde  zu  Bonn.  1894. 
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roots  produce  shoots,  and  these  normally  arise  as  endogenetic  structures  at 
the  positions  whence  the  lateral  roots  take  origin.  Frequently  the  position 
of  the  lateral  shoots  has  some  relationship  to  that  of  the  lateral  roots. 
They  arise  sometimes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  point  of  origin  of  a  lateral  root^, 
as  in  Linaria  vulgaris,  Solanum  Dulcamara,  Pyrola,  and  Dioscorea,  and  this 
position  secures  that  the  shoot  shall  obtain  water  from  the  soil  by  the 
shortest  way,  just  as  the  position  of  the  bud  in  the  axil  of  the  foliage-leaf 
of  a  shoot  secures  not  only  its  protection  but  also  gives  it  the  advantage  of 
the  materials  formed  by  the  assimilation  of  its  axillant  leaf  In  other  cases 
the  adventitious  roots  are  formed  at  least  in  the  vicinity  of  lateral  roots. 
They  arise  independently  of  these,  however,  when  they  appear  upon  older 
root-parts  which  have  already  developed  a  woody  character.  In  Pyrus 
japonica,  Rubus,  Prunus,  and  others,  their  seat  of  origin  is  in  the  primary 
medullary  rays ;  in  Ailanthus  they  are  distributed  over  the  general  surface 
of  the  mother-root.  The  exact  point  of  origin  too  is  not  constant.  In 
Aristolochia  Clematitis^  this  is  not  in  the  pericycle  but  in  the  outer  layers 
of  the  primary  rind,  as  it  is  in  the  Podostemaceae,  only  in  the  somewhat 
deeper  layers.  The  root-buds  of  Linaria  ^  are  moreover  exogenetic  struc- 
tures. It  appears  then  that  the  method  of  origin  of  the  primordia  of  root- 
shoots  is  as  various  as  is  that  of  the  root  itself 


V 

ROOTS  ADAPTED   TO   SPECIAL    FUNCTIONS 

In  a  number  of  plants  a  portion  of  the  root-system,  or  it  may  be  the 
whole  of  one  of  the  ordinary  soil-roots,  is  adapted  to  a  special  function,  and 
consequently  exhibits  a  more  or  less  marked  change  in  its  inner  and  outer 
configuration.  A  series  of  transitions,  for  example,  leads  us  from  the  soil- 
roots  to  those  which  spring  from  the  base  of  the  stem  of  many  Monoco- 
tyledones,  and  which  soon  entering  the  soil  serve  as  prop-roots.  They  appear 
in  slight  degree  in,  for  example,  Zea  Mais.  They  are  more  conspicuous  in 
the  Pandaneae  and  in  many  Palmae,  for  example  Iriartea  and  others.  But 
their  most  remarkable  formation  is  found  in  the  Rhizophoreae  and  many 
species  of  Ficus,  in  which  they  have  been  frequently  confounded  with  stems. 


^  Beijerinck,  Beobachtnngen  nnd  BetrachtuDgen  iiber  Wurzelknospen  und  Nebenwvrzeln,  in 
Natuurkimdige  Verhandelingen  der  Koningklijke  Akademie  van  Wetenscbappen  in  Amsterdam, 
axv  (1886). 

'  Beijerinck,  op.  cit.,  p.  109,  says  the  epidermis  of  the  root  is  usnally  bored  through  by  the  bud, 
but  in  the  buds  laid  down  very  early  the  epidermis  of  the  rind  of  the  mother-root  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  new  formation.    There  is  here  a  transition  from  endogenetic  to  exogenetic  inception. 

'  Beijerinck  gives  no  certain  developmental  account  of  this,  and  his  story  of  the  inception  of 
the  lateral  roots  does  not  conform  with  that  of  Van  Tieghem  and  Douliot  for  other  species  of 
Linaria. 
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A  classification  of  transformed  roots  according  to  their  function  is 
difficult,  inasmuch  as  a  root  which  is  constructed  as  an  assimilation-organ 
may  at  the  same  time  serve  as  an  anchoring  one.  It  will  therefore  be  better 
to  deal  with  the  several  forms  in  the  biological  groups  of  plants  in  which 
they  occur: — 

{a)  Pneumatophores  or  Breathing-Roots  of  Marsh-Plants. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the  roots  of  marsh-plants  live  in 
a  substratum  which  is  poor  in  oxygen  and  unfavourable  to  their  respiration^, 
and  it  is  through  the  intercellular  spaces  of  the  epigeous  parts  that  they 
obtain  their  oxygen  ^.  Some  marsh-plants  have,  however,  special  arrange- 
ments for  drawing  in  air. 

Ifangroyes*  Fig.  186  is  a  portion  of  Laguncularia  racemosa,  one  of 
the  plants  of  the  mangrove  of  South  America.  All  round  it  upon  the 
muddy  ground  washed  by  the  sea  there  rise  hundreds  of  asparagus-like 
breathing-roots  or  pneumatophores.  We  find  the  same  in  species  of  Avi- 
cennia  and  Sonneratia.  These  negatively  geotropic  roots  are  commonly 
unbranched,  but  if  their  tip  is  injured  they  may  branch  and  then  arise  two 
or  more  negatively  geotropic  roots.  The  pneumatophores  have  their  in- 
ternal structure,  which  I  cannot  describe  here,  arranged  specially  for  intense 
gas-exchange.  They  spring  from  the  roots  which  are  horizontally  stretched 
in  the  mud.  Similar  roots  appear  in  other  plants,  for  example  sugar-cane 
and  some  palms,  if  they  are  grown  in  wet  soil.  The  features  of  Lagun- 
cularia, Avicennia,  and  Sonneratia,  are  only  an  exaggerated  condition  of 
a  feature  that  is  found  elsewhere. 

Westermaier '  has  recendy  thrown  doubt  upon  the  generally  accepted  moq)ho- 
logical  nature  of  the  pneumatophores.  He  considers  that  they  are  organs,  sui 
generis  on  account  of  their  anatomical  relationship.  The  vegetative  point  also  is 
not  covered  by  a  special  root-cap,  but  is  protected  by  a  cork-mantle  which  has  come 
about  evidently  as  an  adaptation  to  their  life  in  air.  This  mode  of  life  possibly 
may  have  brought  about  also  the  anatomical  differences  from  the  normal  root- 
structure  *.  We  do  not,  however,  know  anything  about  the  primordia  of  these 
pneumatophores,  and  until  we  do  know  this  we  can  say  little  certainly  about  their 
'morphological  significance.'  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  pneumatophores  have 
arisen  in  quite  the  same  way  as,  only  probably  earlier  than,  the  structures  which  we 
find  in  Carapa  moluccensis  doing  the  work  of  pneumatophores.     In  this  sp)ecies 


'  See  Part  I,  p.  260. 

'  Goebel,  Pflanzenbiologische  Schildenmgen,  ii  (1893).  Prior  to  this  these  intercellular  spaces 
were  regarded  as  reservoirs  of  air  which  hardly  explained  their  ooconenoe  in  the  epigeous  parts  of 
marsh-plants. 

'  Westermaier,  Zur  Kenntniss  der  Pnenmatophoren ;  Botanische  Untersnchnngen  im  Anschluss 
an  eine  Tropenreise,  Heft  i ;  Freiburg,  Schweiz,  1900. 

^  Besides,  there  is  no  far-reaching  anatomical  difference  between  root  and  shoot.  The  osoal 
scheme  of  shoot-structure  is,  for  instance,  in  abeyance  in  many  species  of  Utricularia  and  Stylidium. 
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hom-like  or  finger-like  outgrowths  arise  •  by  inequalities  in  the  secondary  growth  in 
thickness  in  the  upper  part  of  the  roots  which  creep  near  the  surface  of  the  mud. 


In  my  view  it  is  most  probable  that  these  pneumatophores  are  roots.    In  Bruguiera 
knee-like  curved  portions  of  the  root  rising  above  the  mud  perform  the  same 

*  Sm  Kuiten,  Cberdie  HangroTe-VegctsCioa  im  Miklayiichen  Arebipel,  in  Bibliothecs  Botanka, 

»a  (1891),  p.  51. 
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function.  In  Lumnitzera  numerous  lateral  roots  ascend  in  a  negatively  geotropic 
manner  from  the  horizontal  roots  and  then  bend  downwards  with  a  sharp  curvature. 
At  the  point  of  bending  special  large  lenticels  are  developed,  often  a  centimeter 
in  diameter,  and  these  perform  the  work  of  gas-exchange. 

Tazodiunu  I  can  do  no  more  than  mention  here  the  ^  root-knees '  of  Taxo- 
dium  which  discharge  a  similar  function. 

The  biological  significance  of  the  air-roots  first  of  all  suggested  upon  the  ground 
of  their  anatomical  relationships,  and  the  localities  in  which  they  were  found  S  was 
experimentally  supported  by  Karsten  and  Greschofil  Westermaier's  hypothesis 
that  they  act  as  *  pumps '  is  very  improbable,  and  has  no  experimental  foundation. 

Jnssienea*  The  peculiar  roots  which  are  developed  in  some  species  of 
Jussieuea  belong  to  this  category*.  These  roots  have  large  intercellular 
spaces,  and  their  apex  is  directed  upwards.  They  were  formerly  considered 
as  swimming-organs,  an  explanation  which  it  is  easy  to  see  is  inappropriate. 
They  have  limited  growth,  are  usually  unbranched,  and  may  reach  twenty 
centimeters  in  length,  as  in  the  case  of  J.  salicifolia.  They  evidently  serve 
the  purpose  of  gas-exchange. 

Sesbania  aculeata*  one  of  the  Papilionaceae,  possesses  similar  roots  \ 

(b)  Assimilation-Roots  and  Shoot-forming  Roots  of  the 

PODOSTEMACEAE  *• 

The  Podostemaceae  is  a  group  of  water-plants  distinguished  by  many 
remarkable  adaptations.  They  grow  upon  stones  in  rapidly  flowing  water. 
The  roots,  when  these  are  present,  cannot  therefore  enter  into  a  substratum, 
and  therefore  they  have  been  adapted  to  many  other  functions.  Owing  to 
their  position  the  roots  are  exposed  to  light  and  contain  chlorophyll.  The 
formation  of  chlorophyll  may  take  place  in  many  roots  which  are  usually 
not  green  if  they  grow  in  the  light,  for  example  in  those  of  Menyanthes 
trifoliata,  Mirabilis  Jalapa,  whilst  at  the  same  time  other  roots  of  the  plant 
are  not  in  a  position  in  which  this  can  occur.  The  rpots  of  the  Podo- 
stemaceae are,  however,  all  chlorophyllous,  and  many  are  constructed  as 
assimilation-organs.     I  quote  the  following  examples  from  Warming : — 

Dioraea  elongata  and  D.  algaeformifl.  Dicraea  elongata  and  D.  algaeformis 
have  two  kinds  of  roots.     One  of  these  spreads  itself  over  the  substratum  to  which  it 

'  See  Goebel,  t)ber  die  Rhizophorenvegetation,  in  Sitzungsberichte  der  naturforschenden  Gesell- 
schaft  za  Rostock,  1886 ;  .  id.,  tJber  die  Luftwurzeln  von  Sonneratia,  in  Berichte  der  deutschen 
botanischen  Gesellschaft,  iv  (1886),  p.  249;  id.,  Pfianzenbiologische  Schilderungen,  i  (1889), 
p.  113. 

'  See  Goebel,  Pflanzenbiologische  Schildeningen,  ii  (1893),  p.  259,  where  the  literature  is  cited. 

'  See  Scott  and  Wager,  On  the  floating-roots  of  Sesbania  aculeata,  Pers.,  in  Annals  of  Botany, 
i  (1887),  p.  307.     In  this  plant  the  roots  are,  in  my  view,  not  swimming-roots  but  breathing-roots. 

*  See  Warming,  Familien  Podostemaceae :  I-V,  in  Skrifler  af  det  kgl.  danske  videnskabeme  Selskab, 
1881,  i88a,  1888,  1891,  1899;  Goebel,  Pfianzenbiologische  Schildeningen,  ii  (1893),  p.  331.  The 
literature  is  cited  in  the  last-mentioned  work.  Also  Willis,  Studies  in  the  Morphology  and  Geology  of 
the  Podostemaceae  of  Ceylon  and  India,  in  Annals  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Peradeniya,  1901. 
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is  fastened  by  root-hairs  ^  and  haptera '.  The  other  kind  floats  free  in  the  water  like 
so  many  algae  anchored  at  their  base.  There  is  evidently  no  geotropic  sensitive- 
ness in  them,  and  this  may  be  noted  in  most  algae.  These  free-floating  roots  produce 
in  progressive  acropetal  succession  the  primordia  of  foliage-shoots  which  are  endo- 
genetic,  but  are  laid  down  far  from  the  central  cylinder  of  the  root  with  which  they 
only  come  into  connexion  at  a  later  period,  and  they  attain  to  only  a  slight  con- 
struction and  are  far  behind  the  roots  which  are  rich  in  chlorophyll  in  their  power 
of  assimilation.  The  free  roots  evidently  have  a  limited  growth,  and  in  this  they 
contrast  with  the  non-metamorphosed  roots  which  are  spread  out  over  the  substratum. 
In  D.  elongata  they  are  round,  in  D.  algaeforniis  they  are  band-like  and  have  the 
appearance  of  a  foliage-leaf.  The  root-cap  is  but  little  developed  and  rudimentary. 
The  likeness  to  a  leaf  of  these  remarkable  roots  of  D.  algaeformis  is  heightened 
sometimes  by  the  fact  that  on  one  side  of  them  there  is  developed  a  palisade-like 
parenchyma,  and  in  this  they  exhibit,  indeed,  an  analogy  with  phylloclades.  The 
roots  of  these  plants  diverge  then  in  conformation,  direction  of  growth,  and  function 
altogether  from  the  common  condition,  and  this  deviation  is  evidently  brought 
about  under  the  influence  of  light. 

We  find  also  elsewhere  amongst  the  Podostemaceae  that  roots  are  flattened 
sometimes  upon  the  side  to  the  light  and  sometimes  upon  the  side  to  the  substratum. 

Oenone  leptophylla.  In  the  root  of  Oenone  leptophylla,  the  transverse 
section  of  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  122  of  Part  I,  its  dorsi ventral  character  is 
weU  shown,  and  we  observe  how  here,  as  in  the  aerial  roots  of  the  orchids  which 
will  be  mentioned  presently,  a  form  may  be  only  indicated  in  one  plant  while  it 
appears  as  a  conspicuous  feature  in  a  nearly  allied  one. 

Hydrobryum,  The  flattening  reaches  its  extreme  in  Hydrobryum,  a  small 
podostemaceous  plant  in  which  the  roots  form  a  flat  crust  upon  the  stones 
and  the  shoots  spring  out  from  its  upper  side — a  most  remarkable  construction 
in  which  we  naturally  do  not  find  any  special  root-cap.  In  this  plant  the  roots 
are  anchoring-organs,  but  they  are  also  of  importance  for  assimilation  and  for 
the  production  of  shoots.  This  latter  function  is  met  with  also  in  other  Podo- 
stemaceae in  which  the  transformation  of  the  roots  has  not  gone  so  far  (see  Fig.  164). 
Altogether  the  roots  of  the  Podostemaceae  give  us  one  of  the  most  striking  examples 
of  how  change  of  configuration  goes  hand  in  hand  with  change  of  function. 

{c)  Air-Roots  of  the  Cycadaceae. 

Remarkable  root- formations  which  require  further  investigation  are 
found  in  many,  perhaps  all,  Cycadaceae: — 

These  are  roots  which  appear  above  the  soil  or  near  its  surface,  and  by  repeated 
forkings  give  rise  to  coral-like  structures.  They  are  shown  in  Fig.  187,  II,  where 
in  Macrozamia  Fraseri  from  each  side  of  the  thick  beetroot-like  hypocotyl  there 
spring  near  the  surface  of  the  soil  some  roots  which  grow  upwards  and  perhaps  may 
be  negatively  geotropic.     The  swelling  at  their  points  indicates  the  banning  of 

*  These  arise  only  on  the  side  next  the  substratum.    Whether  light  hinders  their  formation  on  the 
exposed  side  and  contact-stimnlns  induces  them  on  the  other  is  unknown. 

*  See  pp.  322,  265. 
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branching.  The  lateral  roots  are  much  shorter,  and  branch  earlier.  They  are 
represented  in  Fig.  187,  I,  in  a  rootlet  of  Ceratozamia  robusta.  In  this  plant  the 
coral-roots  appear,  as  in  Cycas,  often  in  great  numbers.  They  differ  from  the 
ordinary  soil-roots  by  their  forked  branching.  As  we  find  a  like  abnormal  construc- 
tion of  the  roots  following  upon  an  infection  of  lower  organisms  in  other  plants,  for 
instance  in  the  mycorrhiza  of  many  Coniferae  and  the  mycodomatia  of  Alnus,  it  is 
possible  that  micro-organisms  are  also  the  cause  of  the  condition  in  Cycadaceae. 
Janczewski '  considers  the  dichotomy  in  Cycas  as  a  '  pathological  process,'  brought 
about  by  an  *  endophytic  '  Nostoc.  Reinke  *  was  the  first  who  showed  that  in  the 
cortex  of  the  roots  of  such  Cycadaceae  an  Anabaena  is  found.     That  these  Cyano- 

phyceae  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  forking  in 
the  roots,  as  Janczewski  would  have  it,  and  is 
still  less  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  the  re- 
markable breathing-roots',  is  evident  inasmuch 
as  the  presence  of  the  Anabaena  is  by  no 
means  a  constant  occurrence.  Other  lower 
organisms,  such  as  fungi  and  bacteria,  are 
not  constant  inhabitants — according  to  some 
slight  investigations  which  I  myself  made — 
and  inducers  of  the  air-roots  of  the  Cycadaceae. 
I  must  therefore  assume  that  we  have  here  to 
deal  with  normal  vegetative  organs,  whose 
peculiarity  consists  in  this  that  they  come  in 
contact  with  the  atmosphere,  and  that  they 
are  probably  to  be  considered  as  pneumato- 
phores.  At  any  rate  we  gain  nothing  by 
supposing,  as  some  authors  do,  that  they  are 
*  atavistic'  The  Cycadaceae  are  allied  to  the 
Filicineae,  but  dichotomous  branching  of  the 
root  is  unknown  in  the  Filicineae,  if  we  do 
not  reckon  Isoetes  with  them.  We  shall  only 
gain  a  knowledge  regarding  the  significance 
of  the  air-roots  of  Cycadaceae  by  experimental  investigation.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  air-roots  need  not  always  have  to  do  with  the  absorption  of  oxygen. 


Fig.  187.  I,  Crratozamia  robusta.  Root 
with  normal  lateral  roots  below  and  coralJike 
branched  air-roots.  II,  Macrozamia  Fraaeri. 
Seedlings  with  erect  air- roots,  A^  sprin^n^  from 
the  hypocotyl,  H^  close  to  the  insertion  of  the 
cotyledons,  a>.  I,  natural  size.  II,  half  natural 
sice. 


(d)  Roots  of  Epiphytes. 

The  assemblage  of  epiphytes  which  is  so  richly  developed  in  the 
tropics  finds  itself  in  the  matter  of  nutrition  and  anchoring  frequently  under 
conditions  altogether  different  from  those  of  plants  rooting  in  the  soil, 

^  Janczewski,  Das  Spitzenwachsthum  der  Phanerogamenwurzeln,  in  Botanische  Zeitiuig,  xxxti 
(1874),  p.  116. 

'  Reinke,  Uber  die  anatomischen  Verh'altnisse  einiger  Arten  von  Gunnera,  Linn.,  in  Gottinger 
geiehite  Nachrichten,  1873,  p.  107;  id.,  Zwei  parasitische  Algen,  in  Botanische  Zeitang,  xxvii 
(1879),  P-  473. 

'  A.  Schneider,  Mutualistic  Symbiosis  of  Algae  and  Bacteria  with  Cycas  revolata,  in  Botanical 
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and  this  has  led  to  a  divergence  in  the  anatomical  and  morphological 
construction  of  the  root-system  in  many  cases.  Epiphj^es  have  been 
repeatedly  and  comprehensively  described  in  botanical  literature  in  recent 
times  ^,  and  I  need  therefore  give  here  only  a  short  exposition  of  their  most 
important  relationships  of  an  oi^anographical  character. 

With  reference  to  the  anatomical  structure  the  remarkable  apparatus 
for  the  uptake  of  water  which  is  visible  in  the  velamen  of  the  air-roots  of 
many  orchids  and  of  some  aroids  may  be  recalled.  Further  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  root-hairs  have  in  many  cases  taken  on  qualities  other 
than  those  found  in  soil-roots.  The  root-hairs  of  soil-roots  are  extremely 
sensitive  to  dryness.  Many  of  the  root-hairs  of  epiph)rtes  are  by  no  means 
so  sensitive.  The  older  root-hairs^  especially  in  many  epiphj^ic  Filicineae, 
have  a  brown  colour ;  their  walls  behind  the  point  are  '  encrusted '  with  a 
substance  which  resists  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  boiling  potash,  and 
this  makes  them  very  resistent  to  drying.  The  root-hairs  also  partly  serve 
here  to  fix  water  by  capillarity.  In  Antrophyum  cayennense  *,  for  example, 
the  shoot-axis  is  entirely  enveloped  by  a  dense  reddish  root-felt  which  is 
formed  by  the  numerous  exposed  root-hairs,  and  it  forms  a  kind  of  root- 
sponge  for  the  taking  up  of  water.  In  many  epiphytic  orchids  also  the 
root-hairs  are  peculiarly  constructed^. 

The  geotropic  behaviour  of  these  roots  is  interesting.  Many  aerial 
roots  of  orchids  have  lost  their  geotropic  sensitiveness  in  great  measure,  in 
others  it  appears  in  a  peculiar  form.  Some  of  the  more  remarkable  con- 
structions are  these : — 

a.  NEST-ROOTS  OF  EPIPHYTES. 

By  this  name  we  designate  negatively  geotropic  roots  which  gfrow 
up  out  of  the  substratum  and  form  nest-like  masses  within  which  humus 
accumulates.  They  are  found  in  some  species  of  Aroideae,  for  example 
Anthurium  Hugelii  and  others,  and  amongst  Orchideae  in  Grammato- 
phyllum  speciosum,  species  of  Cymbidium,  Aeriopsis  javanica^,  and  others. 


Gazette,  xix  (1894),  p.  25,  found  bacteria  in  the  outer  cells  of  the  coral-roots  of  Cycas  revoluta,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  this  is  either  a  *  symbiosis '  or  a  cause  of  the  appearance  of  the  roots. 

^  See  Schimper,  Die  epiphytische  Vegetation  Amerikas,  in  Botanische  Mittheilungen  aus  den 
Tropen,  i,  Jena,  1888;  Goebel,  Pflanzenbiologische  Schilderungen,  i  (1889). 

'  Goebel,  Archegoniatenstudien :  VIII.  Hecistopteris,  eine  verkannte  Famgattung,  in  Flora,  Ixxzii 
(1896),  p.  73. 

'  They  may  be '  lignified,'  according  to  Molisch,  tJber  Wurzelausscheidungen  und  deren  Einwirkung 
anf  organische  Snbstanzen,  in  Sitzungsberichte  der  Wiener  Akademie,  xcvi,  i  (1887),  p.  107,  footnote. 
Free  hanging  aerial  roots  of  orchids  form  usually  no  root-hairs,  but  this  is  not  always  so.  They 
appear  in  moist  air  upon  the  air-roots,  usually  adherent,  of  Vanilla,  Phalaenopsis,  and  others,  even 
if  these  do  not  touch  a  substratum. 

^  The  numerous  close-set,  negatively  geotropic,  thin  roots  are  covered  with  short,  spreading,  lateral 
rootlets.  All  water  flowing  down  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  tree  will  filter  through  this  weft  of 
roots,  but  it  cannot  retain  large  objects.  See  RaCiborski,  Biologische  Mittheilungen  aus  Java,  in 
Flora,  Ixxxv  (1898),  p.  35a. 
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b.  ASSIMILATION-ROOTS  OF  EPIPHYTES. 

The  roots  of  epiphytes  which  are  exposed  to  the  light  usually  contain 
chlorophyll,  but  where  there  are  numerous  and  well-developed  leaves  then 
chlorophyll  is  only  present  in  relatively  small  amount.  In  some  Orchideae, 
however,  the  roots  are  essentially  the  assimilation-organs  and  even  may  be 
the  exclusive  ones,  and  then  they  show  corresponding  changes  in  their  anato- 
mical structure  and  their  configuration — they  are  conspicuously  dorsiventral  ^ 
PhalaenopBis.  I  shall  first  of  all  speak  shortly  of  the  formation  of 
the  roots  in  the  genus  Phalaenopsis.  In  Fig.  188  there  are  portions,  in 
transverse  section,  of  the  root  of  three  species.  Ph.  Esmeralda  (Fig.  188, 1) 
has  roots  which  we  cannot  designate  as  dorsiventral,  but  they  function  only 
to  a  small  extent  as  assimilation-organs ;  they  are  rather  to  be  regarded, 
apart  from  their  capacity  to  absorb  water,  as  seats  of  water-storage  in  the 
dry  period  during  which  the  plant  has  lost  its  leaves.     Ph.  Lueddemanniana 

(Fig.  188,  II)  shows  conspicuously  flattened  and 
dorsiventral  roots.  The  root-hairs  are  produced 
upon  the  under  side  and  only  along  the  middle 
line  of  the  roots  which  lie  close  upon  the  branch 
of  the  tree^.  The  long  roots,  often  a  meter 
long,  of  Ph.  Schilleriana  (Fig.  188,  III)  show 
™.  .m.  PhaiaenopBi,.  Root,  ^his  flattening  in  an  extreme  degree.  These 
rX"iiXph.L?JSd;a,L^f  m^  roots  are  firmly  adherent  to  the  stem  of  the 
J^iL'iffiv^n'^^T^^^^  tree  (Fig.  189).    The  tissue  of  the  cortex  on 

''^^v^'^i^SS'tl.t^^tZ     both  sides  of  the  central  cylinder  is  massively 
s%ht"magi!ifS?iol."-  ''"  °' ""'     developed— an   arrangement  which  may  be  of 

advantage  by  enabling  the  root  to  retain  by 
capillarity  the  water  upon  the  under  side.  The  flattening  begins  very 
early ;  probably  the  transverse  section  of  the  vegetative  point  of  the  root  is 
not  circular  but  elliptic  '.  The  uptake  of  water  chiefly  takes  place  by  the 
under  side  whilst  the  upper  side  is  constructed  to  protect  the  root  against 
strong  transpiration.  The  anatomical  structure  (Fig.  190)  shows  this  clearly. 
On  both  sides  there  is  a  two-layered  velanun^  under  which  lies  the 
exodermis.  The  outer  walls  of  the  cells  of  the  exodermis  are  greatly 
thickened  in  those  of  the  upper  side,  but  only  slightly  thickened  in  those 
of  the  under  side.    The  velamen  is  developed  upon  the  upper  side  only  as 


^  See  Janczewski,  Organisation  dorsiventrale  dans  lea  racines  des  Orchid^es,  in  Annalei  des 
sciences  natuxelles,  s^r.  7,  ii  (1885) ;  also  Goebel,  PAanzenbiologische  Schildernngen,  i  (1889),  p.  197, 
andii(i893),  p.  344, 

'  The  £Eu:tor8  which  detennine  the  localization  of  the  root-haira  upon  the  under  side  require 
investigation.  The  substratum  is  not  the  effective  influence  because  free  roots  in  moist  air  have 
hairs  only  upon  the  under  side.  Possibly  the  dorsiventrality  originally  induced  by  light  is  the 
critical  factor. 

^  I  have  only  examined  one  root-tip.  Fig.  188,  IV,  represents  a  transverse  section  near 
the  tip. 
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an  apparatus  for  taking  up  water,  and  is  composed  of  empty  thtn-walled  cells 

with  fibre-thickening.     The  outer  thin-walled  layer  of  the  velamen  is  hardly 

visible  upon  the  upper  side,  but  the  inner  is  transformed  into  thick-walled 

cells.     In   correspondence  with  this  the  characteristic  '  aeration-striae '  of 

the  velamen  of  the  aerial  roots  of  the  Orchideae  are  to  be  found  here 

only  upon  the   under  side.     It  has  been  already  pointed  out'   that   the 

flattening  of  the  aerial  roots  of  many  Orchideae  is  brought  about  by  light  *, 

whilst  in  other  cases  it  is  '  fixed  by 

inheritance.'    Phalaenopsis   Schil- 

leriana    furnishes   us  with   a   case 

where  the  flattening'  is  not  due  to 

light.    A  portion  of  the  root  many 


iDlcrniptiDD  olgcowlh.    Onr-half  [Uitnnt  lite. 

centimeters  long  which  was  grown  in  a  non-translucent  tube  was  quite  devoid 
of  chlorophyll,  and  yet  as  flat  as  a  portion  which  was  developed  in  light. 
On  the  other  hand,  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  cells,  especially  of  the 
exodermis,  was  markedly  less*.  In  many  species  of  Phalaenopsis  the 
leaves  die  away  in  the  annual  dry  season,  and  only  the  green  roots, 
■which  are  well  protected  against  loss  of  water,  and  the  vegetative  point  of 
the  shoot  persist. 

TaeniophyUnm.     This  behaviour  leads  us  on  to  the  cases  in  which  the 

'  S«  Part  1,  p.  »46. 

'  The  uutomical  itniclure  also  tbrongh  transpiration- relatiouhipi. 

'  I  pau  over  other  anatomical  difTeKDCM. 
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leaves  are  reduced  to  scales  without  chlorophyll,  and  in  which  the  roots  are 
the  special  assimilation-organs.  We  find  this  in  species  of  Taeniophyllum, 
and  also  in  Angraecum  fasciola  and  others ;  foliage-leaves  do  not  arise  even 
in  the  germination  in  Taeniophyllum  ^,  and  as  the  roots  are  frequently 
adapted  to  living  in  light  the  foliage-leaves  do  not  appear,  according  to 
Wiesner,  even  if  Taeniophyllum  be  grown  in  the  absence  of  light. 

c,  ANCHORING-ROOTS  OF  EPIPHYTES. 

In  some  epiphytic  plants  which  are  able  to  take  up  through  their  leaves 
large  quantities  of  water,  with  the  substances  that  are  dissolved  in  it,  the 
roots  serve  only  as  anchoring-organs.  They  cannot  take  up  water  to  cover 
the  needs  of  the  plant,  their  conducting  channels  are  small,  and  their 
mechanical  tissues  are  strongly  developed.  Such  anchoring-roots  are  found 
in  some  species  of  Tillandsia,  for  example  T.  bulbosa  and  others,  and  in 
some  (not  all!)  other  epiphytic  Bromeliaceae.  That  Tillandsia  usneoides 
has  lost  its  roots  has  been  stated  above  ^. 

{e)  Anchoring-Roots  of  Climbing  Plants. 

Root -climbers  possess  anchoring-roots,  and  are  not  sharply  distin- 
guished from  the  epiphytes.  We  frequently  find  in  them  a  division  of 
labour  in  the  roots  such  as  has  been  so  long  known  in  the  case  of  Hedera — 
we  have  anchoring-roots  and  nourishing-roots.  As  anchoring-roots  we 
understand  here  those  which  serve  purely  as  anchoring-organs ;  their  func- 
tion as  nourishing-roots  having  been  given  up  either  entirely  or  in  great 
measure.  One  can  easily  satisfy  oneself  in  the  case  of  Hedera,  for  example, 
anchored  to  a  wall  by  means  of  its  anchoring-roots,  that  if  its  connexion 
with  the  nourishing-roots  which  are  in  the  soil  is  cut  through  the  plant 
withers.  The  nourishing-roots  on  the  other  hand  are  only  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  and  bringing  nutrition.  Anchoring-roots^  are  distinguished 
from  nourishing-roots  not  only  by  their  shorter  length  and  thickness,  their 
shorter  duration  of  life  and  different  anatomical  structure,  but  also  by  dif- 
ferent physiological  peculiarities.  They  have  lost  entirely  or  in  great  measure 
geotropic  sensitiveness,  and  therefore  their  negative  heliotropism  and  their 
sensitiveness  to  contact-stimuli  are  often  much  stronger  than  in  soil-roots  ^. 

As  r^rards  relationship  to  contact-stimulus  we  may  specially  bring 
under  notice  the  roots  which  Von  Mohl  *  designated  root-tendrils  because 


^  With  regard  to  the  relationships  of  configuration  see  Goebel,  Pflanzenbiologiache  Schildenmgen, 
i  (1889),  p.  194;  the  species  of  TaeniophyUnm  figured  there  (Fig.  86)  is  not  T.  Zollingeri,  bat 
a  mountain  form  in  which  the  assimilation-roots  are  only  partially  pendent. 

'  Seep.  265. 

'  See  Went,  Uber  Haft-  und  Nahrwurzeln  bei  Kletterpflanzen  und  £piphyteii,  in  Annales  du  Jardin 
botanique  de  Buitenzorg,  xii  (1895). 

*  How  £Eir  positive  hydrotropism  has  to  be  considered  as  I  formerly  supposed  it  was,  demands 
experimental  inquiry.    See  Goebel,  Pflanzenbiologische  Schildenmgen,  i  (1889),  p.  160. 

*  Mohl,  Uber  den  Bau  und  das  Winden  der  Rimken-  und  Schlingpflanzen,  Tubingen,  1827,  p.  49 ; 
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they  can   twine   round    thin    supports   just   like   a   tendril.    These   root- 
tendrils,   however,    are    not    always    only   anchoring- roots.      Von    Mohl 
specially  observed  them  in  Vanilla  aromatica,  in  which  species  they  hang 
straight  towards  the  soil  if  the  twig  from  which  they  spring  hangs  free  in 
the  air,  but  force  themselves  into  the  splits  on  the  surface  of  a  tree-stem 
should  they  reach  it,  and  twine  round  any  thin  support  with  which  they 
come  in  contact,  in  the  same  manner  as  do  tendrils.     The  melastomaceous 
plants  Medinilla  radicans,  Dissochaeta,  and 
others,  show  the  same  features,  but  in  them 
the  root-tendrils  are  exclusively  anchoring- 
organs. 

The  difference  in  behaviour  between 
anchoring-roots  and  nourishing-roots  may 
be  depicted  in  one  single  example.  The 
anchoring-roots  of  Philodendron  melano- 
chrysum  (Fig.  191)  twine  round  thick  tree- 
stems  like  horizontal  thongs ;  they  are  not 
geotropic,  but  they  are  n^atively  helio- 
tropic  and  extremely  sensitive  to  contact- 
stimuli,  the  cylinder  of  conducting  bundles 
has  few  and  narrow  vasa  and  much  scleren- 
chyma.  The  nourishing-roots  are  thicker 
than  the  anchoring-roots ;  they  do  not  arise 
like  them  from  the  side  of  the  shoot-axis 
of  Philodendron  which  is  turned  to  the 
substratum,  but  upon  the  opposite  side ; 
they  grow  downwards  towards  the  ground, 
and  usually  in  contact  with  the  support 
on  which  the  plant  is  climbing,  but  in 
other  Aroideae  they  pass  down  freely 
through  the  air ;   the  cylinder  of  conduct-     „  ^'o-  w-  Pfciiodendnm  meiaiwchryKin. 

"  '  Stem   with    verticiJ    nouTitbinE-roDU    and 

ing  bundles  is  larger,  and  has  many  vasa  J^"a^'  »'":i""'''B^<K"a.  hbk  naiunii 
and  little  sclerenchyma.      It  is  clear  that 

the  nourishing-roots  can  only  be  formed  after  the  plant  has  reached  a 
certain  size  and  has  already  obtained  material  for  the  formation  of  these 
roots,  and  development  of  the  nourishing-roots  is  rendered  necessary 
because  so  many  of  these  climbing  plants  reach  so  great  a  size.  In 
climbing  plants  which  soon  lose  their  connexion  with  the  ground  and 
thus  throw  off  their  original  root-system,  or  which  from  the  beginning 
grow  upon  the  trees  and  not  in  the  soil,  it  may  be  assumed  that  anchorii^- 

ako  Ttenb,  Snr  vat  nonrelle  cit^gorie  de  plaolei  grimputeE,  in  AonaUs  <^a  Jardin  boUniqne  de 
fiaiteDiorg,  iii  (1883);  Went,  tJbrr  Haft-  und  NiihrwniMlii  bei  Kletterpflanien  unii  Epiphyten,  in 
Annales  da  Jwdin  botiniqne  de  Bnilenzorg,  xii  (1S95}. 
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roots  first  of  all  develop  out  of  soil-roots,  and  then  nourishing-roots  form 
from  these — an  explanation  which  is  supported  by  the  interesting  occurrence 
in  the  Aroideae  of  intermediate  transition-forms  between  anchoring-roots 
and  nourishing-roots  ^. 

What  has  been  said  applies  equally  well  to  other  climbing  plants. 
Freycinetia  imbricata,  one  of  the  Pandaneae,  has  no  nourishing-roots  but 
only  anchoring-roots,  but  in  Fr.  javanica  anchoring-roots  may  develop  into 
nourishing-roots.  Fr.  Bennettii  has  well-developed  nourishing-roots.  Anchor- 
ing-roots are  elsewhere  known  in  a  large  number  of  climbing  plants  of  the 
Clusiaceae,  Artocarpeae,  Bignoniaceae,  Asclepiadaceae,  and  other  families. 

(/)  Roots  as  Mechanical  Organs  of  Protection.    Thorn-Roots. 

Roots  may  develop  into  thorns  just  as  do  leaves  and  shoots.  Examples 
are  known  both  amongst  the  Monocotyledones  and  Dicotyledones. 

MONOCOTYLEDON  ES. 

Amongst  Monocotyledones  the  case  of  the  palms  Acanthorhiza  * 
and  Iriartea  have  been  long  known: — 

Aoanthorhiza  aculeata*  Acanthorhiza  aculeata  possesses  in  its  lower 
stem-region  normal  soil-roots,  but  in  the  upper  region  there  are  formed 
feebler  roots  which  lose  their  root-cap,  whilst  the  cell-membranes,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sieve-tubes,  become  lignified,  and  the  cells  of  the  outer 
cortex  take  on  a  strongly  sclerenchymatous  character. 

Iriartea,     In  Iriartea  it  is  the  lateral  roots  which  become  small  thorns. 

Dioscorea  prehensilis.  Dioscorea  prehensilis^  furnishes  a  further 
example.  This  remarkable  plant  possesses  tubers  which  are  enclosed  in 
a  sheath  of  thorn-roots.  These  are  in  the  soil  not  above  it  as  in  the  case 
just  mentioned.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  thorns  are  an  effective 
mechanical  protection  against  animals,  perhaps  also  against  the  pressure  of 
the  dried-up  soil.     Similar  relationships  are  found  perhaps  in  D.  spinosa. 

Moraea.  A  South  American  species  of  Moraea^,  one  of  the  Irideae, 
has  at  the  base  of  its  stem  a  dense  net-work  of  thorn-roots  which  recalls  the 
skin  of  a  hedgehog.     The  thom-root-system  is  here  hypogeous. 

dicotyledones. 
Msn^meoodia.     Only  one  case  of  thorn-roots  is  known,  that  of  the 
remarkable  rubiaceous  genus  Myrmecodia,  which  Treub  *  has  investigated. 
The    thorns  which  appear  upon    the   outer   side   of  the  tuber  and  the 

'  See  Went,  Uber  Haft-  nod  Nahrwurzein  bei  Kletterpflanzen  and  Epiphyten,  in  Amudes  da 
Jardin  botanique  de  Baitenzorg,  zii  (1895). 

^  Friedrich,  Cber  eine  Eigenthumlichkeit  der  Luftwnrzeln  yon  Acanthorhiza  acaleata,  Wendl.,  in 
Acta  Horti  Petropolitani,  vii  (1880),  p.  537;  see  also  Rnssow,  tiber  Pandanus  odoratissimas, 
Unteisachangen,  p.  537. 

*'  Scott,  On  Two  New  Instances  of  Spinous  Roots,  in  Annals  of  Botany,  xi  (1897),  p.  337. 

*  Treab,  Sur  le  Myrmecodia  echinata,  Gaad.,  in  Annales  da  Jardin  botaniqae  de  Baitenzorg,  iii 
(1883),  p.  129.    The  literature  is  dted  here. 
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shield-like  projections  of  the  stem  bearing  the  leaves  are  metamorphosed 
roots  which  have  lost  their  root-caps. 

{g)  Storage-Roots. 

These  are  roots  which  are  used  for  the  storj^e  of  reserve-material. 
According  to  the  amount  of  this  they  diverge  more  or  less  from  the  con- 
figuration of  the  ordinary  soil-root  Where  considerable  masses  of  reserve- 
material  have  to  be  deposited  they  develop  parenchyma  for  its  reception, 
and  frequently  therefore  become  fleshy.  The  whole  root  may  thus  become 
a  tuber^  or  only  portions  of  it,  and  these  are  then  separated  from  one 
another  by  regions  showing  the  common  root-character.  We  find  this  in 
the  cucurbitaceous  Thladiantha  dubia,  and  in  it  the  tuberous  portions  of  the 
root  persist  whilst  the  intermediate  portions  die  away.  Where  the  whole 
root  forms  one  tuber  the  root-cap  usually  disappears,  as  for  example  in  the 
tubers  of  Ranunculus  Ficaria  and  of  the  Ophrydeae.  A  description  of  these 
tuberous  roots  belongs,  however,  more  to  the  province  of  anatomy.  All 
fleshy  roots  do  not,  however,  serve  as  storage-roots ;  at  least  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  case  ^,  or  is  so  only  in  a  slight  degree,  in  the  fleshy  roots 
of  Oxalis  tetraphylla  previously  mentioned  as  pull-roots  ^. 

(^)  Mycorrhiza. 

I  pass  over  here  the  foraiation  of  mycorrhiza,  as  any  account  of  this  would 
involve  the  description  of  a  number  of  details  of  an  anatomical  and  physiological 
experimental  character,  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book.  The  eacamples 
which  I  have  already  given  will  show  how  in  a  number  of  cases  function  and  the 
formation  of  organs  hang  together. 

VI 
PERIOD  OF  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ROOT 

In  plants  whose  vegetation  is  periodically  interrupted  the  development 
of  the  root  naturally  shares  in  this,  and  we  may  say  generally  that  the 
development  of  the  root  precedes  in  time  the  epigeous  parts,  a  fact  which 
is  easily  observable  in  most  seedlings,  and  the  biological  significance  of 
which  requires  no  explanation.  The  periodicity  of  root-development  is 
very  sharply  marked  in  bulbous  and  tuberous  plants,  because  in  them  the 
formation  of  the  root  is  limited  to  a  very  short  period.  Supposing  that 
the  moisture  and  other  conditions  are  favourable  the  development  of  the 
roots  takes  place  in  Ranunculus  Ficaria  at  the  end  of  June,  in  the  bulbs  of 
Fritillaria  imperialis  in  August,  whilst  the  majority  of  other  bulbous  plants 
develop  their  roots  commonly  in  the  autumn  before  the  bud  begins  to 


'  See  Rimbach,  Beitrage  znr  Physiologie  der  Wurzeln,  in  Berichte  der  dentschen  botaniscben 
Gesellschaft,  xvii  (1899),  p.  28.  ^  See  p.  272. 

COBBEL    II  U 
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shoot.  TuHpa  sylvestris,  for  example  ^^  forms  in  September  twenty  to  thirty- 
thread-like  roots  without  root-hairs,  and  these  die  in  June  as  well  as  the 
epigeous  parts.  A  longer  duration  of  the  roots  in  bulbous  plants  may^ 
however,  take  place ;  for  example  in  Leucojum  vernum,  which  inhabits 
moist  places,  the  roots  live  from  two  to  three  years.  Roots  which  have 
diflferent  functions  in  these  bulbous  and  tuberous  plants  develop  at  different 
times  ^.  Thus  the  nutritive  roots  of  Crocus  longiflorus  (Fig.  184,  I)  arise  in 
the  autumn,  the  pull-roots  in  the  spring  when  the  new  tuber  is  ready. 

In  trees  ^  we  can  as  a  rule  distinguish  two  periods  of  development  of 
roots,  one  in  autumn,  the  other  in  spring  before  the  shooting  out  of  the 
leaves.  These  periods  are  separated  by  the  winter's  rest,  which  is  here  not^ 
as  in  the  case  of  the  shoots,  a  resting  period  caused  directly  by  external 
factors,  but  must  be  regarded  as  only  a  retardation  caused  by  the  sinking 
of  the  temperature.  In  a  mild  winter  development  and  growth  of  the 
roots  takes  place  in  the  winter.  In  Tilia  europaea,  for  example,  a  copious- 
formation  of  the  root-system  occurs  in  August,  September,  and  October, 
and  this  the  cold  interrupts.  In  one  special  case  in  a  mild  winter  the  new 
roots  were  formed  again  in  December ;  the  period  of  greatest  growth  fell 
in  April  before  the  shooting  out  of  the  buds.  All  trees  do  not,  however,, 
behave  alike  in  this  respect.  Quercus,  for  example,  has  no  strong  root- 
growth  in  spring.  Its  new  rootlets  only  begin  to  show  in  June,  and  the 
period  of  greatest  growth  falls  in  October.  The  differences,  so  far  as  they 
may  be  considered  constant,  evidently  have  the  closest  connexion  with 
the  whole  economy  of  each  plant.  We  are,  however,  very  incompletely^ 
acquainted  with  the  co-operation  between  the  several  organs. 


'  See  Rimbach,  Beitr'age  zur  Physiologie  der  Wnrzeln,  in  Berichte  der  deutscfaen  botanischea 
Gesellschaft,  xvii  (1899),  p.  a8.  '  See  p.  370. 

'  See  Kesa,  t^r  die  Periode  der  Wurzelbildnng.     Inang.  Dissertation,  Bonn,  1877. 
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THE     SHOOT 

The  general  features  of  shoot-formation  have  been  described  already  ^. 
The  conformation  of  the  leaves  is  in  most  cases  so  important  for  the  con- 
figuration of  the  shoot,  that  it  appears  advisable  first  of  all  to  speak  of  the 
leaves  and  then  to  pass  on  to  consider  the  diflferent  forms  of  the  shoot. 

A.     THE  LEAF 


INTRODUCTION 

The  characteristics  of  leaves  have  been  already  described  ^,  and  it  has 
been  shown  '  also  that  in  the  Bryophyta,  starting  from  leafless  forms,  the  for- 
mation of  leaves  has  been  frequently  repeated  along  different  paths.  We  do 
not  know  how  the  formation  of  leaves  in  the  Pteridophyta  and  Spermo- 
phy ta  has  phyletically  come  about.  The  leaves  in  these  groups  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  leaves  in  the  Musci,  for  there  the 
leaves  belong  to  the  sexual  generation,  and  we  have  no  room  here  to  discuss 
the  purely  hypothetic  view  which  derives  the  leafy  plant  of  the  Pteri- 
dophyta and  Spermophyta  from  the  sporogonium  of  a  moss.  The  recently 
repeated  attempts  also  which  have  been  made  to  explain  the  leaves  of  ferns 
as  shoots  are  based  upon  entirely  false  suppositions,  and  have  no  longer  even 
a  historical  interest,  and  therefore  we  shall  say  nothing  about  them. 

That  the  chlorophyllous  assimilating  foliage-leaf,  whose  capacity  alone 
renders  possible  further  development  in  the  autotrophic  plants,  is  the  leaf- 
form  out  of  which  the  others  have  been  derived  by  change  of  function^ 
follows  from  what  has  been  already  said  *.  Moreover  there  is  scarcely  one 
foliage- leaf  which  has  not  some  other  function  in  addition  to  assimilation. 
Apart  from  transpiration,  we  may  point  out  the  importance  of  the  leaves  as 
protective  organs  to  the  buds,  whether  these  be  terminal  or  axillary — a  work 
which  is  sometimes  taken  up  by  different  parts  of  the  leaf.  In  Aristolochia 
Sipho,  for  example,  the  leaf-lamina  is  folded  about  the  end-bud,  the  leaf- 
base  encloses  the  axillary  buds.  Analogous  relationships  are  found  in  other 
plants  with  small  leaves  placed  in  many  rows. 


^  See  Part  I,  section  I,  chap.  ii.  '  See  Part  I,  p.  13. 

»  See  p.  35.  *  See  Part  I,  p.  6. 
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No  organ  of  the  plant-body  appears  in  so  many  forms  as  does  the  leaf, 
and  this  is  so  because  the  relationships  of  the  leaf  to  the  outer  world  are 
by  far  the  most  manifold.  In  correspondence  with  this  there  are  great 
differences  in  the  anatomic  and  symmetric  construction  of  the  leaf. 

ANATOMIC  CONSTRUCTION. 
Vascular  BnndleB.    We  must  specially  mention  the  behaviour  of  the 
vascular  bundle,  as  it  has  been  used  partly  for  solution  of  the  question 
whether  the  organ  is  a  leaf  or  not. 

The  majority  of  leaves  are  traversed  by  one  or  many  vascular  bundles  which 
are  often  copiously  branched,  and  are  arranged,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter  ^^  in 
definite  relation  to  the  growth  of  the  leaves,  whose  function  we  must  suppose  to  be 
known.  There  are,  however,  leaves  without  vascular  bundles,  and  this  simplifi- 
cation of  structure  must  be  regarded  as  a  reduction.  Leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  numerous  cases  in  which  the  primordium  of  the  leaf  remains  stationary  at  an 
early  period  of  its  development  and  differentiation  ^  as  well  as  those  of  the  outer 
bud-scales  of  many  plants  which  show  a  rudimentary  primordium  of  a  vascular 
bundle,  we  find  leaves  without  vascular  bundles  in  the  bracts  of  the  flower  of 
Utricularia  orbiculata';  in  the  scale-leaves  on  the  rhizome  of  the  saprophytic 
orchid  Epipogon  Gmelini  where  there  is  no  chlorophyll,  and  according  to  Schacht  * 
the  leaves  consist  of  three  cell-layers,  possess  neither  vascular  bundle  nor  stomata, 
serve  only  as  protective  organs  of  the  vegetative  point,  and  have  evidently  only 
a  short  existence ;  in  the  scale-like  leaves  also  of  the  parasitic  Cuscuta  there  is  only 
a  trace  of  vascular  bundles,  and  similar  cases  can  readily  be  found  in  other 
saprophytes  and  parasites  ^ 

That  leaf-structures  without  vascular  bundles  occur  in  the  flower-region  should 
not  surprise  us.  Thus  they  are  wanting,  for  example,  in  the  sepals  of  Gaiadendron 
punctatum  (Loranthaceae),  the  stamens  of  some  Arceuthobiaceae,  the  carpels  of 
Balanophoreae.  In  all  these  cases  we  have  to  deal  with  a  small  delicate  leaf- 
structure  whose  differentiation  is  correspondingly  simplified. 

Hymenophyllaceae  furnish  also  a  striking  proof  of  this.  The  small  sterile 
leaves  of  Trichomanes  Motleyi  *  have  no  trace  of  a  vascular  bundle  in  their  leaf- 
nerves,  the  reduction  of  the  conducting  channels  for  water  being  possible  here 
because  the  leaves  can  take  up  water  directly  from  the  outside,  as  is  the  case 


^  See  p.  338.  *  Not  proceeding  beyond  the  stage  of  a  papUla. 

'  Goebel,  Morphologische  und  biologische  Studien :  V.  Utricularia,  in  Annales  dn  Jardin  botaniqne 
de  Boitenzoig,  ix  (1891),  p.  55. 

*  Schacht,  Beitrege  zur  Anatomie  nnd  Physiologie  der  Gewachse,  Berlin,  1854,  p.  115. 

'  It  appears  to  me  not  snperflnoiu  to  refer  to  these  details  here,  although  they  are  mentioned  in 
Vergleichende  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  Pflanzenorgane,  in  Schenk's  Handbnch  der  Botanik,  iii 
(1884).  Van  Tieghem,  Snr  I'existence  de  feuiUes  sans  m^rist^les  dans  la  fleur  de  certaines  Phan^o- 
games,  in  Revne  de  botaniqne,  viii  (1896),  p.  48a,  has  asserted :  '  Happily  snch  roots,  stems,  or  leaves 
[that  is  without  vascular  bundles]  have  not  yet  been  met  with  in  Uie  vegetative  apparatus  of 
Phanerogams.' 

*  G.  Karsten,  Morphologische  und  biologische  Untersuchungen  iiber  einige  Epiphytenformen  der 
Molnkken,  in  Annales  du  Jardin  botanique  de  Buitenzorg,  xii  (1895),  p.  135. 
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amongst  Musci.  The  fertile  leaves,  however,  have  in  the  leaf-nerves  a  bundle 
provided  with  tracheids — usually  only  with  one. 

Similarly  the  water-channels  in  the  submerged  Ceratophyllum  are  entirely 
reduced. 

The  same  holds  for  the  leaves  of  the  podostemaceous  Terniola  longipes, 
Tristicha  trifaria,  and  Tr.  hypnoides^.  Weddellina  squamulosa  has  leaves  upon 
the  lateral  twigs,  in  which  all  trace  of  even  the  most  rudimentary  vascular  bundle  is 
wanting. 

The  possession  of  vascular  bundles  cannot  therefore  be  considered  as 
a  general  feature  of  the  leaves  in  Pteridophyta  and  Spermophyta. 

Chlorenohyina.  The  formation  of  chlorophyllous  leaf-tissue  is  in  the 
same  position.  As  will  be  shown  briefly  in  the  following  pages,  chlor- 
enchyma  is  extremely  variable  as  a  tissue  in  the  leaves  themselves,  and  is 
found  also  in  phylloclades,  which  are  shoot-axes,  in  the  same  state  as  has 
been  considered  to  be  typical  of  the  leaves. 

SYMMETRY  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

We  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  typical  leaves  those  which  are  dorsi" 
ventral  (bifacial),  and  which  possess  usually  a  leaf-lamina  in  the  form  of 
a  thin  plate  of  tissue.  Had  botany  started  in  West  Australia  instead  of  ia 
Europe,  this  leaf-form  would  have  been  considered  as  a  not  altogether  rare^ 
but  yet  by  no  means  typical  form. 

LEAF-FORM   IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Radial  and  bilateral  leaves  are  very  common  in  Australia,  and  are 
found  in  the  most  different  families,  and  there  are  also  transitions  between 
dorsiventral  and  bilateral  leaves^.  The  bilateral  leaves  are  usually  not 
spread  out  horizontally  like  dorsiventral  ones  ;  much  more  commonly  they 
adopt  a  *  profile-position '  like  the  sickle-leaves  of  the  Eucalypti,  the  phyl- 
lodes  of  the  Acaciae,  the  leaves  of  many  Proteaceae,  or  possess  entirely  or 
nearly  vertically  placed  surfaces,  or  diverge  in  their  form  from  the  usual. 

Cylindric  leaves  are  not  uncommon.  Fig.  192  represents  a  twig  of 
Hakea  trifurcata,  one  of  the  Proteaceae,  which  at  the  b^inning  of  the  vege- 
tative period  produces  simple  flat  leaves,  but  the  leaves  which  are  produced 
later  on  are  branched,  and  have  nearly  a  circular  outline  on  transverse 
section  *. 

TYatJIat  leaves  have  the  upper  and  under  sides  essentially  differently 
constructed,  but  they  are  less  strongly  protected  against  loss  of  water. 


^  See  Goebel,  Pflanzenbiologische  Schilderongen,  ii  (1893),  p.  340,  where  there  are  figures. 

'  See  the  &ct8  stated  by  Reinke,  Untersuchnngen  tiber  die  Asdmilationsoigane  der  Leguminoseen,  in 
Prmgsheim*s  Jahrbucher,  xxx  (1897). 

'  The  palisade-parenchyma  here  goes  entirely  round  the  leaf,  but  is  interrupted  by  many  rod- 
cells  ;  it  is  also  characterized  by  smaller  cells  for  a  short  distance  upon  the  under  side,  and  thereby 
there  is  always  a  slight  difference  visible  between  the  upper  and  under  side. 
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Their  epidermis  is  not  so  thick  as  in  the  cylindric  leaves,  and  the  stomata 
are  not  sunk  in  pits.  The  surface  which  is  exposed  to  light  in  the  hori- 
zontal leaves  is  latter  than  the  whole  surface  of  the  cylindric  branched 
leaves.     It  is  well  known,  however,  that  light  increases  transpiration. 

Whilst  I  have  not  observed  in  Hakea  trifurcata  any  transition  between 
entire  and  divided  leaves,  such  gradations  are  found  in  abundance  in  other 
species  of  Hakea,  for  example  H.  pectinata.      It  is  not  possible,  however,  to 
bring  all  the  manifold  leaf-forms  of  the  Proteaceae  severally  into  relation- 
ship with  their  life-conditions ;  to  do  this  would  require  not  only  full  know- 
ledge of  the  conditions 
of  life,  but  also  of  the 
whole   organization   of 
the  plants  in  question. 
Under   the    same   ex- 
ternal   conditions    the 
leaf  of  one  plant,  which 
through  the  activity  of 
its  root-system  obtains 
less  water,  may  be  xero- 
philous,  that  of  another, 
which      through     the 
activity   of  its  similar 
organs    receives    more 
water,  is  not  xerophi- 
lous.     I  specially  draw 
attention  to  this  because 
in  recent   times  ques- 
tions    of    adaptations 
b.^T^iSdrt"'"^'™"^'*'^''  i-™"'«"'"«i"'pi'n":-'Pi«''"™    have    been    frequently 

treated  in  a  one-sided 
manner  on  the  basis  of  an  investigation  of  a  sitigie  organ. 

LEAF-FORM    IN   EUROPE. 

In  Europe  comparatively  few  plants  possess  bilateral  or  radial  leaves. 

Amongst  plants  with  bilateral  ones,  however,  we  must  notice  the  so- 
called  '  compass-plants ','  which  bring  their  leaves,  which  have  a  similar  leaf- 
construction  on  both  sides,  into  the  profile-position  under  intense  insolation, 
and  also  a  number  of  marsh-plants — the  sword-like  leaves  of  Iris,  whose 
different  species, but  by  no  means  all,  live  in  wet  places,  and  those  of  Acorus 

'  See  Stahl,  Itber  sogenannte  XompisspHaawn,  in  Jeaaische  Zeitschrift  Tiir  Katurwiisenidiaftca, 
xv<i88i);  Heinricher,  Ubei  isolateraleD  Blatibao  mit  besonderer  Beriictsichtigungdereuropibdien, 
sptdell  der  dentichea  Flora,  in  PriDgsheim's  Jahtbucher.  it  (1884).  Further  1iler«tnre  is  dted  by 
Haberlindt,  Physiologische  Pflanieniiiitoniie,  ed.  2,  Leipzig,  1896,  p-  j6o. 
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Calamus,  have  markedly  from  the  outset  a  profile-position  * ;  in  Typha 
this  position  is  attained  by  a  slight  torsion  of  the  blade. 

Amongst  plants  with  radial  leaves  we  have  our  species  of  J  uncus,  in 
which  the  leaf  has  a  circular  transverse  section,  and  internally  is  a  tubular 
leaf,  that  is  to  say,  it  contains  numerous  air-canals  which  conduct  oxygen  to 
the  subterranean  parts.  It  is  clear  that  such  leaves,  which  we  only  meet 
with  in  plants  growing  in  the  light  and  therefore  freely  exposed  to  the 
wind  and  rain,  offer  a  very  small  surface  to  mechanical 
influences.  The  leaf-form  of  Juncus  finds  a  parallel  in 
the  cylindric  leaves  of  Pilularia  which  too  gprows  in  moist 
places,  and  in  those  of  Crantzia  and  Ottoa  two  genera  of 
Umbelliferae  in  which  the  leaves  are  quite  like  those  of 
the  species  of  Juncus  that  are  partitioned  by  diaphragms. 
In  these  Umbelliferae  probably  we  have  to  do  with  a 
leaf-form  which  has  arisen  by  reduction  from  compound 
leaves.  In  an  investigation  of  Crantzia  linearis  (Fig. 
193),  a  plant  which  I  collected  in  New  Zealand,  I  noticed 
on  the  young  leaves  the  primordia  of  lateral  organs  which 
one  might  indeed  consider  as  arrested  pinnules,  although 
they  only  appeared  to  be  in  one  row,  and  not,  as  one 
would  expect,  in  two  rows.  The  features  of  Oenanthe 
fistulosa  support  this  conclusion.  On  its  tube-like  leaf- 
spindle  the  leaflets  appear  in  reduced  form.  In  Ottoa  ^ 
I  found  at  the  end  of  the  leaves  only  a  small  depression 
or  flattening  which  perhaps  corresponds  to  the  remains 
of  a  rudimentary  blade. 

In  the  same  biological  category  I  would  also  place 
the  leaves  of  some  species  of  Eryngium  which  are  so  like 
those  of  Monocotyledones.  They  are  not  'phyllodes,  as 
is  shown  by  the  transition-forms  and  by  the  history  of 
development,  but  consist  of  leaves  whose  blade  has 
become  greatly  elongated,  whilst  there  has  been  reduction 
or  suppression  of  the  leaflets  and  of  the  leaf-stalk.  I 
find  in  species  of  Eryngium,  for  instance  E.  bromeliae- 
folium,  E.  pandanifolium,  and  others,  which  are  such  beautiful  marsh-plants, 
that  the  narrow  grass-like  leaves  undergo  the  torsion  of  the  blade  that  is 
characteristic  of  Typha  and  Sparganium,  and  thereby  they  take  up  the 
profile-position.  By  this  means  they  are  protected  from  great  transpiration 
as  fitly  as  a  number  of  marsh-plants  are  by  their  xerophilous  character  ^ 
We  need  not  be  surprised  that  in  those  plants,  growing  as  they  do  in 
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Pig.  194.  Crantzia 
linearia.  Young  leaf. 
At  the  base,  the  narrow 
slit  of  the  open  vagina. 
AbovCj  the  dotted  trans- 
verse  lines  indicate  the 
diaphragms,  and  the 
senes  of  papillae  are 
probably  arrested  pri- 
mordia of  leaf-pinnules. 
Magnified  about  20. 


*  See  p.  328. 

*  Goebel.  Pflanzenbiologische  SchilderuDgen,  ii  (1893),  p.  45. 

'  See  what  is  said  later,  p.  447,  about  the  shoot-formation  of  some  Cyperaceae  and  Restiaceae. 
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positions  openly  exposed  to  the  wind,  the  earlier  diflferentiation  of  the 
leaf-blade  has  been  lost,  and  the  torsion  of  the  leaf-blade  is  of  advants^e 
from  a  mechanical  point  of  view. 

We  are  justified  by  the  facts  which  have  just  been  stated  in  saying  that 
in  the  ordinary  plagiotropous  leaves  their  darsiventral  construction  is  caused 
by  their  lie,  although  so  far  as  we  know  it  has  become  usually  an  inherited 
character ;  and  in  support  of  this  it  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  a  similar 
dorsiventral  construction  is  marked  in  shoot-axes  and  roots  which  have 
become  leaf-like.  The  behaviour  of  a  number  of  scale- like  leaves  bears  also 
upon  the  causal  relationship  of  lie  to  leaf-structure.  In  the  xerophilous  Com- 
positae  Lepidophyllum  quadrangulare  and  Phoenocoma  prolifera  ^  the  leaves 
lie  with  their  upper  side  closely  pressed  against  the  axis  of  the  shoot ;  the 
under  side,  which  is  turned  outwards,  is  the  most  important  for  assimilation^ 
and  it  has  palisade-parenchyma,  whilst  the  upper  side  has  spongy  paren- 
chyma. We  thus  have  the  normal  conditions  of  leaf-structure  reversed^ 
As  here  a  change  of  the  anatomical  structure  has  come  about  in  connexion 
with  the  change  from  the  usual  lie,  it  follows  that  the  dorsiventral  differen- 
tiation in  the  ordinary  leaf  was  originally  caused  by  the  lie. 

INVERSION   OF  THE  LEAF. 

The  cases  just  mentioned  lead  us  on  to  speak  of  the  special  pheno- 
menon that  in  some  plants  the  morphologically  upper  side  of  the  leaf  has 
the  structure  of  the  under  side,  and  the  reverse  is  also  the  case.  In  plants 
which  exhibit  this,  a  torsion  takes  place  after  the  unfolding  of  the  leaves 
which  brings  the  anatomically  upper  side  upwards,  and  the  anatomically 
under  side  downwards.  A  number  of  Monocotyledones  show  this,  for 
example  Alstroemeria  ^  Allium  ursinum,  Pharus  brasiliensis,  and  some 
other  grasses.  Amongst  Dicotyledones  analogous  cases  are  found,  for 
uistance,  in  the  composite  genus  Metalesia,  and  in  Stylidium. 

A.    Monocotyledones. 

Pharus  brasiliensis.  In  this  plant  I  find  the  following.  The  morpho- 
logically upper  side  of  the  leaf  is  brighter  green  than  is  the  under  side.  This 
comes  about  in  this  way :  the  epidermal  cells  of  the  upper  side  are  higher  than 
those  of  the  under  side,  and  the  chlorophyllous  cells,  which  in  the  greenhouse- 
plant  I  examined  were  in  two  layers,  one  under  the  upper  side  and  one  under  the 
lower  side,  are  higher  upon  the  under  side  than  upon  the  upper  side.     The  upper 


'  See  Goebel,  Pflanzenbiologische  Schilderangen,  ii  (1893),  p.  5a,  Plate  ZXIIf,  Fig.  la.  Passeriiui 
hirsnta,  one  of  the  Thymelaeaceae,  resembles  those  Compositae.  Od  the  seedling-plant  the  decussate 
leaves  have  essentially  the  ordinary  stmcture,  bat  later,  where  the  alternate  leaf-position  occurs,  the 
leaves  stand  pressed  to  the  stem,  and  upon  the  very  hairy  upper  side  there  is  spongy  parenchyma 
and  stomata,  whilst  the  under  side  does  not  possess  these  but  has  palisade-parenchyma.  See  Camel ,. 
Struttura  delle  foglie  dells  Passerina  hirsnta,  in  Nuovo  giomale  botanico  italiano,  i  (1869),  p.  194. 

'  Czapek,  Studien  iiber  die  Wirknng  ansserer  Reizkrafte  anf  die  Pflanzengestalt,  i,  in  Flora,. 
Ixxxv  (1898),  p.  429.    The  literature  is  cited  here. 
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side  is  by  a  torsion  of  the  leaf-base  directed  downvrards.     In  the  leaf  standing 
immediately  below  the  inflorescence  the  torsion  is  only  through  90°. 

AlBtroemeria.    Czapek '  has  carefully  examined  the  process  in  Alstroemena. 
The  leaves  after  the  first  ones  submit  as  they  unfold  to  a  torsion  through  iSo" 
(Fig.  194)  which  may  take  place,  although  tardily,  in  darkness.     Czapek  comes  to 
the  same  conclusion  r^;arding  the  origin  of  this  peculiar  inversion  of  the  leaf- 
surfaces  as  I  have  done.     He  holds  that  the  inverted  leaves  of  Alstroemena  have 
arisen  in  the  course  of  the  phyletic  development  of  the  genus  out  of  leaves  which 
first  of  all  took  up  a  profile-position,  and  in  consequence  of  this  had  a  similar 
construction  on  both  sides.     Such  leaves  occur  in  some  species  of  Alsttoemeria, 
and  in  species  also  which  have  leaves  exhibiting  torsion  the 
first  leaves  of  the  shoot  have  a  profile-position'.     This  profile- 
position  which  has  to  be  regarded  as  a  protection  against  in- 
tense insolation  and  transpiration,  was  changed  again  under 
altered    external   conditions   into  a   horizontal    position,   not 
by  a  reversion  of  the  torsion  through  90",  but  by  a  further 
torsion  through  90°,  and  thus  the  leaf  came  to  have  an  in- 
verted dorsiventral  construction  in   correspondence  with  its 
changed  lie.    I  think,  however,  it  is  probable  that  the  inversion 
of  the  leaf-surface  took  place  in  different  ways  in  different 
groups. 

Kelios  nutans.  Among  endemic  grasses  Melica  nutans 
shows  inversion  of  the  leaf-lamina  *.  The  basal  leaves  show  no 
torsion  usually,  and  turn  therefore  the  brighter  green  upper  side  ncria  ptiiuciu.  Lc^. 
upwards.  On  the  leaves  which  stand  higher  up  on  the  shoot  iiite  lower  ^  pon<(m 
the  lamina  becomes  either  vertical  with  a  bending  over  of  its  the  lamiDo.  Nunni 
upper  part  or  it  undergoes  a  torsion  whereby  the  under  side 
is  brought  upwards.  As  now  xerophilous  forms  such  as  Melica  ciliata  are  found 
with  rolled  leaves,  we  may  suppose  that  the  changes  proceeded  as  follows: — 
Starting  from  a  leaf  having  the  ordinary  lie,  there  followed  first  of  all  either  an 
erect  leaf  lying  against  the  haulm  or  a  rolled  leaf  whose  under  side  took  on  the 
structure  of  the  upper  side ',  as  in  the  scale-leaves  mentioned  above.  If  such  forms 
f^n  adapt  themselves  to  moister  conditions  the  structural  changes  which  have 
been  induced  cannot  be  made  to  revert.  The  leaf  indeed  becomes  again  hori- 
zontal, and  exhibits  now  the  movements  which  result  in  its  lie  as  described 
above.  That  the  lower  smaller  leaves  which  are  situated  in  a  moister  environ- 
ment do  not  share  in  this,  is  from  the  biological  standpoint  readily  understood. 

Stahl'  has  advanced  another  explanation  which  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
a  fertile  one,  and  he  has  given  no  experimental  proof.     He  finds  in  the  inversion 

'  See  CzRpelc,  StudleD  uber  die  Wiiknng  ansMret  Reiikiiifte  anf  die  PAaozengeatalt,  i,  in  Flora, 
htirv  (1898),  p.  4J9. 

*  With  rererence  to  their  betuvionr  od  the  dbostrt,  see  Ciapek,  op.  dt. 

'  The  Momata  sre  fooad  onlj'npoD  the  upper  ude  which  bean  also  hair).    The  'Dnroidine  cells' 
lie  (u  nmal  upon  the  upper  side. 

'  Eipedatly  limitation  of  the  itomata  to  the  upper  side,  as  thli  is  the  nle  tn  this  kind  o(  leaf! 

*  Stnhl,  Regen&ll  tmd  Blattgcitalt,  in  Annates  du  Jardio  botanique  de  Ba>teiuorg,xi(i893),  p.151. 
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of  the  leaf-lamina  '  a  means  for  lessening  the  effect  of  the  impact  of  rain.'  The 
leaf-blade  according  to  him  is  made  less  stiff  by  the  torsion.  But  the  plants  in 
question,  at  least  our  endemic  ones^  do  not  grow  under  conditions  which  would 
render  a  special  protection  against  raindrops  as  of  much  importance,  and  the 
leaves  are  by  their  conformation  no  more  set  out  for  protection  against  raindrops 
than  are  those  of  other  monocotylous  plants  growing  in  the  same  locality,  for 
example  Convallaria  majalis.  The  leaf-lamina  of  Melica  nutans  is  moreover  no 
broader  than  that  of  many  other  grasses  with  leaves  which  are  not  inverted. 
Pharus  brasiliensis  possesses  a  stalk-like  narrowed  portion  of  the  leaf-surface  which 
can  throw  off  the  raindrops  horn  the  leaf  without  any  inversion  of  it  We  find 
further  in  other  grasses  that  the  leaf-blade  is  often  only  vertical  or,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  Brachypodium  pinnatum,  is  only  twisted  in  its  upper  part  According  to 
StahPs  hypothesis  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  how  these  leaves  can  change 
their  structure.  That  in  Alstroemeria,  for  example,  the  fiat  leaf-stalk,  which  is 
nothing  else  than  the  lower  narrowed  portion  of  the  blade,  should  attain  by  the 
torsion  a  greater  mechanical  capacity  cannot  be  denied. 

B.      DiCOTYLEDONES. 

Among  Dicotyledones,  apart  from  the  above-mentioned  Compositae, 
I  know  of  a  torsion  of  the  leaves  only  in  some  Australian  species  of 
Stylidium — S.  pilosum  and  S.  reduplicatum  ^. 

Stylidium.  The  stomata  here  lie  upon  the  morphologically  upper  side,  the 
lower  side  is  covered  by  a  many-layered  thick-walled  epidermis,  a  construction 
which  is  favourable  to  the  protection  of  the  bud.  After  unfolding  a  torsion  takes 
place  somewhat  early  in  S.  reduplicatum,  later  in  S.  pilosum.  There  are  species 
of  Stylidium  with  bilateral  as  well  as  with  rolled  leaves,  and  the  explanation 
advanced  above  for  the  grasses  would  appear  here  abo  to  be  the  most  natural. 
StahFs  hypothesis  is  evidently  inapplicable  to  this  case. 

II 

OUTER   DIFFERENTIATION   OF  THE   LEAF 

The  configuration  of  small  scale-like  leaves  is  very  simple;  the  leaf 
exhibits  no  segmentation,  and  there  may  be  only  a  leaf-surface.  Usually, 
however,  we  find  the  leaf  is  composed  of  a  leaf -blade — ^the  lamina,  a  leaf^ 
stalk — the  petiole,  and  a  leaf-base.  In  the  leaf  of  Juncus  there  is  only  the 
cylindric  leaf-lamina  and  the  short  sheath-like  leaf-base  which  serves  as 
a  protection  to  the  bud. 

The  Leaf-base. 

In  Monocotyledones,  such  as  grasses,  which  have  a  long  persistent 
intercalary  growth  of  their  internodes,  the  leaf-base  is  developed  into  a 
long  sheath  investing  the  intemode  of  the  shoot-axis,  and  giving  the 


^  Bums,  Beitriige  zax  Keimtniss  der  Stylidiaceen,  in  Flo^^  Ixxxvii  (1900),  p.  337. 
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necessary  support  to  the  still  soft  plastic  tissue  of  the  internode  which  has 
not  yet  grown  out  In  Dicotyledones  also  we  find  the  leaf-base  is  the 
more  developed  the  more  it  has  a  protective  function.  We  may  recall  here 
the  massive  development  of  the  leaf-sheath  which  covers  the  dense  inflor- 
«scence-buds  of  such  Umbellifcrae  as  species  of  Archangelica,  Heracleum, 
and  others  which  possess  large  umbels.  When  hypsophylls  and  stipules  are 
described  this  subject  will  be  referred  to  again.  In  this  place  I  shall  only 
mention  one  case  which  shows  an  apparent  exception. 

LeaoQjuiu.    ITaroiamiB.     The  leaves   of  Leucojum,   Narcissus,   and 
other  like  genera  have  a  closed  leaf-sheath,  that  is  to  say,  it  completely 
surrounds  the  shoot-axis  ;  only  the  leaf  in  whose  axil  the  flower  develops 
possesses  an  open  one — a  behaviour  quite  different  from  that  which  one  would 
expect.    Any  transverse  section  of  a  bulb  (F^. 
195),  however,  shows  that  the   construction    of 
the  foliage-leaf,  which   is  axillant  to   a   flower, 
is  conditioned  by  considerations  of  space.    The 
bulb  consists  of  leaves  which   are   packed  ex- 
tremely closely  one  upon  the  other.    In  order 
to  provide  room  for  the  flower-bud,  the  base 
of  its  axillant  leaf  is  not  amplexicaul ;  if,  how- 
ever, no  flower-bud  comes  to  development,  then       p,n  ,^j     (,„^i,a„    ports™. 
the  leaf  forms  a  closed  sheath.     Between  the      rfSoA^r^i^T'i'SlSui.^f^f 
formation  of  the  axillary  bud  and  this  diverse     i"^°b^''»i^'6id'l^°^  ""  "'"'' 
conformation  of  its  axillant  leaf ',  there  is  evidently 

a  causal  connexion.  Whether  it  is  caused  only  by  a  mechanical  relation- 
ship of  space  ',  or  in  other  ways,  can  only  be  settled  by  experiments,  but 
the  processes  which  go  on  inside  the  bulb  are  very  diflicult  to  test. 

The  Leaf-stalk. 

The  Uaf-stalk  is  an  arrangement  for  bringing  the  leaf  into  the  most 
favourable  lie  in  regard  to  light,  besides  it  enables  the  leaf-lamina  to  lessen 
the  effect  of  the  impact  of  wind  and  rain.  The  function  which  in  many 
plants  is  assigned  to  the  cushion,  which  is  formed  at  the  base  of  the  leaflets,  is 
so  fully  treated  of  in  physiological  textbooks,  that  I  may  pass  over  it  here. 

The  origin  of  the  leaf-stalk  out  of  the  basal  portion  of  the  leaf-lamina, 
by  the  narrowing  of  its  surface-development,  is  easily  followed  in  mono- 
cotylous  plants. 

A  leaf-stalk  is  a  feature  in  only  a  few  families  of  Monocotyledones — 
Palmae,  Aroideae,  Scitamineae,  and  Dioscoreaceae.     In  other  families  it 


*  Otberwiie  developed  u  >  foliage-leaf. 

*  In  tlut  (he  earlj  development  of  the  axillary  bnd  hiaden  tbe  pTimoidlum  of  the  axilluit  leaf 
>m  developing  iuelf  roond  about  the  iKoot-axis. 
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occurs  only  in  individual  forms.  Id  not  a  few,  however,  we  can  recognize 
that  the  base  of  the  lamina  is  differently  organized  from  its  upper  part,  and 
in  many  grasses  this  is  strikingly  seen,  for  the  ear-like  base  of  the  lamina 
evidently  offers  stronger  mechanical  resistance  than  it  would  do  were  it 
flat  ^,  and  its  anatomical  construction  also  appears  to  be  different. 

Xerotes  longifolia.  In  Xerotes  longifolia,  one  of  the  Liliaceae,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  leaf-lamina  is  bent  into  the  form  of  a  channel  (Fig. 
1969  4)  5)>  the  upper  portion  is  flat.  In  this  way  there  arises  a  kind  of  stalk 
without  the  form-change  essential  to  the  stalk,  and  it  is  easy  to  satisfy 
oneself  that  this  stalk-like  portion  is  stiffer  than  the  upper  portion  of  leaf- 
lamina  to  which  it  serves  as  a  stalk. 

Phormium  tenax.  The  leaves  of  Phormium  tenax  and  other  species  of 
the  genus  have  a  much  nearer  approach  to  the  formation  of  leaf-stalk  (Fig. 

196,1-3).  The  lamina  is  in  the 
upper  portion  flat,  lower  down 
it  is  narrowed  and  retains  as 
*d.  U  1  a  stiffening  aid  a  keel-like  pro- 
jection (Fig.  196,  Q,^  F)^  which 
«^"\y  is  scarcely  visible  in  the  upper 
part  (Fig.  196,  i,  F),  and  in  the 

Fig.  196.  1-3,  Phormiam  tenax.  4,  5.  Xerotes  lon«ifolia.  pOrtion  of  the  leaf  close  tO  the. 
Leaves  m  transverse  section.  F^  wing-Itke  growth  on  the  l^af.Koc**  fVi**  L-aaI  /ItminiGViAc 
under  side  of  the  leaf.    Explanation  in  the  text    Natural  sise.  leai-OaSe    tnC    KCCl    OimmisnCS 

again  (Fig.  196,  3,  F). 

Numerous  other  examples  link  on  with  these : — 

In  Alstroemeria  psittacina  (Fig.  194),  Funkia  (Fig.  aiio),  and  others,  the 
leaf-stalk  appears  as  the  narrowed  leaf-base,  and  in  correspondence  with  the 
claims  of  greater  mechanical  resistance  is  thicker  than  the  lamina,  and  also 
has  a  slightly  different  arrangement  of  its  tissue. 

Amongst  Dicotyledones  analogous  examples  may  be  mentioned,  for 
example,  in  species  of  Plantago. 

The  existence  of  a  leaf-stalk  and  the  length  which  it  reaches  has  always 
a  relationship  to  the  structure  and  size  of  the  leaves  *,  and  also  to  external 
factors.  When  hypsophylls  are  discussed  it  will  be  shown  that  in  many 
plants  the  length  of  the  leaf-stalk  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  stem  is  very 
much  diminished,  and  when  we  consider  the  behaviour  of  the  species  within 
one  genus,  we  shall  not  infrequently  find  that  those  which  grow  in  shady 
localities  are  provided  with  leaves  having  leaf-stalks,  whilst  those  which 
occur  in  sunny  localities  have  no  leaf-stalks.     The  relationships  of  size. 


'  In  Bambusa  the  base  of  the  lamina  is  so  narrowed  that  it  can  easily  twist.  In  PhamSy 
Anomochloa,  and  others,  there  is  formation  of  a  conspicuous  stalk. 

'  A  very  thick  leathery  leaf  of  a  considerable  size  can  do  without  a  stalk  better  than  a  soft  one, 
for  example  in  Coccoloba  pubescens. 
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however,  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  ;  a  small  le^  can  do  without  a  leaf- 
stalk better  than  a  large  one — compare  for  example  Saxifraga  rotundifolia 
and  S.  granulata,  both  of  which  have  stalked  leaves,  with  5.  Aizoon 
and  S.  loi^iifolia  which  have  unstalked  leaves ;  or  the  rock-species  of 
Edraianthus,  which  have  unstalked  leaves,  with  Campanula  rotundifolia, 
C.  latifolia,  and  others  which  have  stalked  leaves.  One  must  not  expect 
to  find  here  strong  far-reaching  relationships,  because 
that     unknown     quantity  —  the    '  specific     constitu-  ^je 

tion  ' — always  enters  into  the  problem.     Aposeris  ^v^ 

foetida,  for  example,  although  a  very  marked  shade- 
plant,  has  unstalked  or  very  shortly  stalked  leaves ; 
the  pinnatifid  lamina  is  narrowed  downwards,  and 
one  might  consider  this  lower  portion  of  the  leaf- 
lamina  as  a  kind  of  expanded  stalk,  but  in  general  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  leaf-stalk  is  '  attuned '  to  a 
less  l^ht-intensity  than  is  the  lamina  ^,  as  it  always 
tends  to  eloi^ate  considerably  in  etiolated  plants. 
In  such  etiolated  plants  the  formation  of  a  stalk 
takes  place,  and  the  several  lobes  of  the  lamina  are 
separated  by  the  elongation  of  the  intermediate 
portions,  and  thus  the  leaf  takes  altogether  a  different 
habit  (F^.  197). 

If  now  we  consider  the  leaf-rosettes  of  Trapa 
and  other  plants  which  swim  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  we  shall  see  that  the  formation  of  leaf-stalk 
in  the  inner  strongly  illuminated  leaves  is  restricted, 
but  in  the  older  ones,  which  are  shaded  by  the 
others,  formation  of  leaf-stalk  is  favoured,  so  that 
the  relationship  of  the  formation  of  leaf-stalk  to 
light  becomes  very  clear. 

In  the  larger  leaf-surfaces  of  land-plants  the 
greater  mechanical  demands  made  upon  the  leaf- 
stalk bring  about  its  stroi^r  construction,  and  there- 
with comes  a  greater  deviation  from  the  configuration 
of  the  leaf-lamina. 

For  the  view  that  the  leaf-stalk  of  the  leaves  of  Spermophyta  is 
nothing  else  than  a  narrowed  and  greatly  elongated  portion  of  the 
leaf-lamina,  we  have  not  only  the  support  of  the  cases  amongst  the 
Monocotyledones  described  above  and  the  fact  that  the  formation  of 
leaf-stalks  sometimes  also  takes  place  in  the  leaflets  of  a  compound  leaf, 
and  they  then  arise  as  lateral  outgrowths  of  the  leaf-lamina,  but  also  this. 


iQT,  ApoKrii  foetida. 
lated  leaf  in  whicb  the 
part  ti  CTcaclT  elon. 
...  ..andthelaubHtKOiiiic 
ilalked '  whilat  tlie  Kvcral 
Jobpfl  of  the  lamina  are  Kpa. 
nted    n,nanu]lHif.    Half 


^alkijr 


'  See  Part  I,  p.  138. 
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that  the  leaf- stalk  attains  its  significant  thickness,  and  thereby  the  form  by 
which  it  differs  markedly  from  the  lamina  in  most  cases  only  by  the  longer 
duration  of  secondary  cell-divisions  in  its  ground-tissue  *.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  vascular  bundles  in  the  leaf-stalk  is  closely  connected  with  this 
divergent  conformation.  This  point  is  involved  in  the  consideration  of  the 
development  of  the  whole  leaf,  and  will  therefore  be  referred  to  on  a  subse- 
quent page  2. 

Ill 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE   LEAF 

A.    HISTORY. 

So  early  as  in  the  pages  of  Malpighi  (1686)'  we  find  some  account  of  the 
history  of  development  of  the  leaf.  After  depicting  in  characteristic  fashion  the 
form-changes  exhibited  by  the  bud-scales  which  follow  one  another  in  an  opening 
bud — the  *  folia  caduca,* — he  examines  the  development  of  the  foliage-leaves — ^the 
*  folia  stabilia/  He  does  not  distinguish  the  vegetative  point  from  the  youngest 
primordium  of  a  leaf*. 

The  investigations  of  Kaspar  Friedrich  Wolff  (1759)  were  more  far-reaching. 
He  recognized  that  the  leaves  arise  upon  the  projecting  point  of  the  stem  above 
the  youngest  primordium,  and  that  on  this  point  there  is  no  differentiation  of  tissue 
visible.  Here  at  the  vegetative  point',  the  leaves  arise  by  the  exudation  of  the 
'succus  nutritivus'  whose  outflow  is  not  restrained  by  the  epidermis  or  rind.  He 
recognized  the  'acropetal'  arrangement  of  the  leaves,  distinguished  between 
primordial  stages  and  stages  of  permanent  construction,  and  knew  further  that 
divided  leaves  arise  through  the  branching  of  originally  simple  primordia.  The 
midrib  according  to  him  appears  first.  Upon  it  there  arises  by  exudation  a  clear 
margin,  the  leaf-lamina,  on  which  then  by  further  exudation  the  foliola  spring. 

The  investigators  who  followed  Wolff  at  a  much  later  time  occupied  them- 
selves primarily  with  the  question  whether  the  growth  of  the  leaf  was  from  above 
downwards,  basipetal,  or  from  below  upwards,  acropetal.  At  first,  however,  no  sharp 
distinction  was  drawn  between  the  different  phases  of  growth  as  they  were  later 
established  by  Sachs,  especially  between  the  embryonal  phase,  in  which  the  tissue 
is  meristic  but  increases  little  in  volume,  and  the  phase  of  elongation.  Amongst 
the  older  works  upon  this  subject — putting  aside  speculation  unsupported   by 


^  See  Deinega,  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  EntwickluDgsgeschichte  des  Blattes  und  der  Anlage  der 
Gefassbiindel,  in  Flora,  Ixxxy  (1898),  p.  439. 

'  See  p.  338.  '  Malpighi,  Opera  omnia,  Londini,  1686. 

^  He  sums  up  his  inyestigations  thus : — *•  Naturae  pariter  methodus  in  producendis  stabilibus  foUis 
mirabilis  est.  Prime  enim  costula  seu  petiolus,  carinae  insiar  humore  turgidus  cum  appensis  fibmlb 
manifestatur  e  quibus  probabiliter  sacculorum  seu  utriculomm  transversalium  membranulae  pendent 
(i.  e.  the  secondary  veins  with  the  leaf-lamina)  ut  in  animalium  primaeva  delineatione  observatar. 
Patent  autem  deducto  novo  alimento,  quia  complicata  sacculorum  moles,  subintiante  succo,  turget 
et  ita  folii  latitudinem  et  laxitatem  condliat.'    Malpighi,  op.  cit.,  p.  30. 

^  '  Ne  omni  momento  opus  sit  largam  descriptionem  instituere,  liceat  vocare  haec  loca  generatim 
puncta  vegetationis  vel  superficies  vegetationis.'    K.  F.  WolfT,  Theoria  generationis,  Halae,  1759. 
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investigation  such  as  that  of  de  Candolle  *  and  others — we  find  those  of  Steinheil, 
Mercklin,  Schleiden,  Tr^cul,  and  others. 

Steinheil  (1837)'  found  that  the  leaf  grows  from  above  downwards.  The 
point  is  then  the  oldest  part  but  in  the  compound  leaf  the  upper  leaflets  are  the 
youngest 

Schleiden  (1843)'  maintained  that  the  leaf  shoots  out  as  it  were  from  the  axis, 
that  the  point  is  the  oldest,  and  the  base  the  youngest,  and  this  led  to  a  lively 
discussion. 

Mercklin  (1846)^  supported  Schleiden's  view  by  a  series  of  investigations. 

Nageli  (1846)'  took  up  the  opposite  side,  and  in  order  to  realize  Schleiden's 
idea  of  tracing  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  leaf  in  that  of  its  single  cells  he 
commenced  his  investigations  into  the  lower  plants,  the  Algae  and  the  Musci, 
whose  simple  oiganization  allowed  of  an  examination  of  the  succession  of  cells. 
That  the  leaf  is  here  not  thrust  out  of  the  axis,  but  arises  from  a  single  superficial 
cell,  showed  Schleiden's  theory,  at  least  for  the  cases  which  had  beei)  examined, 
to  be  untenable.     Nageli  proved : — 

*(i)  that  the  peripheral  cell-formation,  that  is  to  say  formation  at  the  apex 
and  at  the  margin,  proceeds  from  above  downwards,  and  that  the  base  of  the  leaf 
is  laid  down  first,  the  apex  last, 

'(2)  that  the  intercalary  cell-formation  which  follows  upon  the  peripheral 
cell-formation  ceases  sometimes  first  at  the  base,  sometimes  first  at  the  apex,  some- 
times all  at  once  throughout  the  whole  leaf. 

'  (3)  that  the  elongation  of  the  cells  may  proceed  either  from  above  down- 
wards, or  from  below  upwards,  or  may  take  place  equally  all  over.* 

Amongst  Phanerogamae  the  leaves  of  Utricularia,  Astragalus,  and  Myriophyllum 
were  examined,  and  it  was  shown  that  in  Astragalus  and  Myriophyllum  the  lateral 
leaflets  are  laid  down  in  basipetal  succession.  According  to  this  the  leaf  then 
possesses  originally  an  apical  vegetative  point  (embryonal  tissue),  but  it  may  be  the 
first  to  pass  over  into  permanent  tissue,  whilst  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  cell-formation 
takes  place  freely,  inasmuch  as  the  tissue  there  retains  its  embryonal  character 
(vegetative  point-tissue).  In  a  later  work  upon  Aralia  spinosa'  Nageli  explained  in 
detail  the  leaf-growth  of  the  Phanerogamae. 

Trecul  (1853)^  by  his  extended  investigations,  although  they  did  not  concern 


*  De  Candolle,  Organogiaphie  v^getale,  i,  Paris,  1854,  p.  354.  2nd  English  edition  by  Kingdon, 
London,  1841. 

'  Steinheil,  Obseryations  snr  le  mode  d'accroissement  des  fenilles,  in  Annales  des  sciences  natnrelles, 
s^r.  a,  viii  (1837),  P*  ^89. 

'  Schleiden,  Principles  of  Scientific  Botany,  English  edition  by  Lankester,  London,  1849,  p.  a6i. 
In  a  special  form  we  find  the  same  thought  expressed  by  Nandin,  R6snm^  de  quelques  observations 
snr  le  d^veloppement  des  organes  appendicolaires,  in  Annales  des  sciences  natureUes,  ser.  a,  xviii 
(184a),  p.  360. 

*  C.  £.  von  Mercklin,  Zur  Entwickelnngsgeschichte  der  Blattgestalten,  Jena,  1846. 

'  Nageli,  Uber  Wachsthum  nnd  Begriff  des  Blattes,  in  Zeitschrift  fUr  wissenschaftliche  Botanik, 
Hefte  3  and  4  (1846),  p.  153. 

*  Nageli,  Wachsthnmsgescbichte  des  Blattes  von  Aralia  spinosa,  in  Pflanzenphjrsiologische  Unter- 
snchnngen,  i  (1855),  p.  88. 

^  Tr^cnl,  Memoire  snr  la  formation  des  feuilles,  in  Annales  des  sciences  naturelles,  ser.  3,  xx 

(1853)*  p.  235. 
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this  cell-formation,  brought  to  light  a  large  number  of  valuable  facts,  of  which  we 
may  note  here  that  the  process  of  leaf-formation  in  different  plants,  even  those  nearly 
allied,  may  be  very  different.  That,  for  example,  the  development  of  the  lateral 
members  takes  place  sometimes  in  acropetal  manner,  sometimes  in  basipetal  manner, 
or  from  the  middle  both  upwards  and  downwards.  His  error  in  considering  that  the 
leaf-sheath  was  the  first  to  arise  was  later  corrected  by  Eichler.  The  leaf-sheath 
is  only  differentiated  at  a  late  period  from  the  leaf-primordium,  as  one  can  readily 
see  in  the  leaf  of  any  grass ;  the  base  of  the  leaf  does  not  at  once  take  on  the 
character  of  the  leaf-sheath,  but  the  leaf-sheath  is  only  formed  by  intercalary 
growth  out  of  the  basal  portion  of  the  leaf. 

Eichler  (1861)'  gave  a  clear  account  of  these  relationships,  along  with  a  cor- 
rection and  an  extension  of  Tr^cuFs  investigations. 

Hofmeister  (1868)'  explained  in  detail  the  distribution  of  growth  in  the  leaf, 
and  also  gave  a  summary  of  the  development,  although  this  is  not  very  £ur-reaching. 

At  a  later  date  I  applied  the  facts  of  historical  development  to  the  general 
morphology  of  the  leaf,  and  especially  to  its  metamorphoses  ^  I  showed  that 
a  genetic  connexion  exists  between  the  different  leaves— foUage-leaves  in  different 
formSy  hypsophylls^  kataphylls — which  in  the  matured  condition  diverge  very  widely 
from  one  another^  in  other  words,  the  path  of  development  is  originally  the  same 
for  all  leaves,  but  in  many  leaves  at  an  earlier  or  later  period  the  development  may 
proceed  along  different  paths.  If  we  start  from  the  highest  differentiated  form  of 
leaves  the  less  differentiated  appear  as  retarded  formation.  With  the  retardation 
there  may  also  be  associated  a  transformation  ^  which  is  all  the  more  far-reaching 
the  earlier  in  the  stage  of  development  it  appears. 

An  outline  of  the  development  of  leaves  will  be  found  exhibited  in  the  works 
I  have  referred  to,  and  I  shall  only  further  cite  here  some  of  the  more  recent 
investigations. 

With  regard  to  terminology  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  Bower  ^  has  proposed 
a  different  terminology  from  that  of  Eichler  which  is  made  use  of  in  the  following 
pages.  He  calls  the  whole  chief  axis  of  the  leaf  excluding  its  branches  phyllo- 
podium.  This  phyllopodium  may  be  differentiated  by  the  varying  distribution  of 
growth,  alike  in  the  transverse  and  in  the  longitudinal  direction,  into  different  parts 
which  behave  differently,  namely  into  hypopodium  which  corresponds  with  Eichler's 
leaf-base,  a  middle  elongated  portion  mesopodium  which  corresponds  with  the  leaf- 
stalk, and  an  upper  portion  epipodium. 

The  history  of  development  of  the  leaf  is  of  course  conditioned  by 
the  form  of  the  mature  leaf,  as  has  been  said  already: — 'What  we  call 


^  Eichler,  Zur  Entwickelnngsgeschichte  des  Blattes,  mit  betonderer  BerUcksichtigung  der  Neben- 
blattbilduDgen.     Inang.  Dissertation,  Marbnrg,  1861. 

'  Hofmeister,  AUgemeine  Morphologic  der  Gewachse,  Leipzig,  1868,  p.  5T9. 

'  Goebel,  Beitriige  zur  Morphologic  und  Physiologie  des  Blattes,  in  Botanische  Zeitnng,  xxxviii 
(1880),  p.  753;  id.,  Veigleichende  Entwicklungsgescfaichte  der  Pflanzenorgane,  in  Schenk*s  Hand- 
bnch  der  Botanik,  iii  (1884). 

*  See  Part  I,  p.  6. 

*  Bower,  On  the  Comparative  Morphology  of  the  Leaf  in  the  Vascular  Cryptogams  and  Gymno- 
sperms,  in  Phil.  Trans.,  1884. 
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the  mature  condition  is  only  the  terminal  one  of  a  series  of  stages  of  develop- 
ment which  follow  one  on  the  other  *.*  We  may  say  in  general  that  parts 
which  have  the  earlier  functions  to  perform  appear  the  earliest^  and  in  con- 
nexion with  this  we  must  remember  that  the  foliage-leaves  are  not  only 
organs  of  assimilation,  transpiration,  and  so  forth,  but  have  also  to  act  as 
protective  organs  for  the  bud. 

Massart'  has  stated  that  those  parts  of  a  compound  leaf  which  in  the 
expanded  condition  are  smallest,  are  also  the  last  to  appear.  This  is  frequently 
true,  but  not  always.  Thus  in  Acer  platanoides  (Part  I,  Fig.  i)  the  lowermost  of 
the  five  lobes  of  the  leaf  are  the  smallest,  and  as  the  development  of  the  leaf  is 
basipetal  they  arise  last ;  but  in  Fraxinus  excelsior  the  lowermost  pair  of  leaflets, 
which  are  smaller  than  the  others,  arise  first.  Retardation  relatively  to  the  growth 
of  the  rest  of  the  leaf-stalk  may  indeed  appear  at  all  stages  of  development. 

■ 

B.  GROWTH  OF  THE  LEAF  IN  GENERAL. 

The  primordia  of  the  leaves  arise  as  lateral  outgrowths  on  the  vegeta- 
tive point  of  a  shoot-axis,  an  arrangement  which  ensures  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  numerous  leaf-primordia.  We  have  already  seen  exceptions  to  this 
rule  in  the  behaviour  of  some  monocotylous  embryos  where  the  leaf- 
development  is  relatively  slow,  and  of  the  embryo  in  Lemnaceae  where  one 
leaf  only  is  developed,  and  where  the  origin  of  the  cotyledon  itself*  might  be 
cited  in  illustration,  for  it  arises  independently  of  a  vegetative  point.  We 
shall  see  hereafter,  when  discussing  the  development  of  the  flower,  that  its 
v^etative  point  is  frequently  used  up  entirely  for  the  flower-leaves  *,  and  if 
there  be  but  one  of  these  we  arrive  at  terminal  leaves  *.  If,  then,  tjie  state- 
ment *  that  the  leaves  always  arise  as  lateral  outgrowths  on  a  vegetative  point ' 
is  not  altogether  true,  yet  this  is  true  that  the  leaf-primordia  always  proceed 
from  embryonal  tissue.  There  is  no  case  known  in  which  a  leaf-primordium 
has  proceeded  from  permanent  tissue,  although  vegetative  points  of  a  shoot 
may  arise  from  this  in  regeneration  *.  So  far  as  we  know  also  there  are  no 
such  things  as  adventitious  leaves  ^  or  parts  of  leaves^  although  many  authors 
speak  of  them,  for  example,  in  Filicineae.  In  the  Musci  the  leaf-primordia 
proceed  from  one  cell  which  is  a  segment  of  the  apical  cell.  In  the  Pteri- 
dophyta  this  is  the  case  in  the  Filicineae  alone  ®.     In  all  the  other  groups 


*  See  Part  I,  p.  9. 

'  Massart,  La  recapitulation  et  rinnovation  en  embryog^nie  v^g^tale,  in  Bulletins  de  la  Soci^te 
royale  de  botanique  de  Belgique,  xxiit  (1894). 

'  The  first  leaves  of  the  fern-embryos  which  arise  apogamonsly  and  are.  formed  independently  of  the 
vegetatiye  point  of  the  shoot  are  also  examples. 

*  This  probably  holds  also  for  the  development  of  the  tendrils  of  some  Cncorbitaceae.  See 
p.  426.  ^  See  Part  I,  p.  41.  *  See  Part  J»  p.  43. 

*  See  Part  I,  p.  4a.  Regarding  adventitious  leaves  see  Goebel,  Uber  Regeneration  im  Pflanzen- 
reich,  in  Biologisches  Centralblatt,  xxii  (190a). 

*  At  least  in  the  leptosporangiate  Filicineae  where,  however,  a  leaf  does  not  proceed  from  every 
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of  Pteridophyta,  as  well  as  in  the  Spermoph)^a,  the  leaf-primordium  grows 
out  always  from  a  group  of  cells.  These  primordia  only  gradually  attain 
their  full  size,  and  there  arises  at  first  usually  only  the  primordium  of  that 
portion  of  the  leaf  which  will  later  become  the  apex,  and  after  this  the  leaf- 
primordium  broadens  out  laterally  because  further  portions  of  the  vegetative 
point  are  drawn  into  its  formation,  and  this  may  proceed  so  far  that  the 
leaf-primordium  finally  extends  completely  round  the  vegetative  point  like 
a  ring.  This  happens,  for  example,  in  the  grasses  which  have  a  closed  leaf- 
sheath  and  in  other  cases  (Fig.  198). 

As  to  the  longitudinal  extension 
of  the  primordium  of  the  leaf,  we  find, 
in  vegetative  points  with  close-set  prim- 
ordia of  leaves,  that  not  infrequently 
there  is  no  free  surface  of  the  vegeta- 
tive point  left  over  between  them,  and 
in  such  cases  the  lower  portion  of  the 
leaf-primordium  remains  frequently  united 
with  the  surface  of  the  shoot,  and  appears 
in  the  mature  shoot  as  a  leaf-cushion. 
This  process  is  important  for  the  under- 
Fio.  198.  Dactyiis  gioinerato.  ^.  vcgeta-    standing   of  the   inferior  ovary,  and  the 

tive  point  with  leafpnmordia :  c,  a,  apices  of  ^  ^ ' 

primordia ;  R,  margin  of  W-primordiam  same  OrOCCSS  is  foUUd  alsO  among^St  lower 
around  the  vrgetation-pomt.     B^  ycnnv  leaf  ^  ^ 

bil!^?^AteDdn'*i      "**  ^^'  an<ricaf.    plants,  for  example  in  Chara. 

C.    DISTRIBUTION  OF  GROWTH  IN  THE  LEAF. 

(a)  Apical  Growth  and  Intercalary  Growth. 

The  primordia  of  leaves,  whether  they  spring  from  a  single  cell  or  from 
a  group  of  cells,  are  primarily  composed  throughout  of  embryonal  tissue. 
Soon,  however,  there  appears  within  this  a  differentiation  which  in  different 
plants  runs  a  different  course.  Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  recall  what  takes 
place  in  the  Musci. 

Leaf-tip  in  Mnsoi.  In  them  the  leaf  ^  apart  from  many  exceptions,  is 
composed  at  its  apex  at  first  of  a  two-sided  apical  cell,  from  which  right 
and  left  two  rows  of  segments  are  cut  off^,  and  thus  the  foundation  is  laid 
for  the  construction  of  the  primordium  of  the  leaf.  The  capacity  of  this 
apical  cell  is,  however,  limited.     In  Schistostega  (Part  I,  Fig.  26)  its  capacity 


segment,  nor  is  the  whole  surface  of  the  segment,  as  in  the  Musci,  devoted  to  the  formation  of  the 
primordium  of  the  leaf.  In  the  eusporangiate  Filicineae  plnricellalar  origin  of  the  leaf-primordium 
must  take  place.  '  See  p.  131. 

'  We  must  remember  that  the  leaves  of  all  Musd  primarily  consist  of  cue  cell-layer,  and  that 
where  many  layers  are  present,  as  is  the  case  when  nerves  and  the  like  are  laid  down,  these  are 
subsequent  formations. 
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disappears  early,  but  the  cell  itself  retains  its  form  for  some  time.   We  see  in 
F^.  26  of  Fart  I,  on  the  right,  that  already  the  apical  cell  of  the  leaf-primor- 
diiim,  which  consists  of  thirteen  cells,  has  grown  out  to  some  extent — an 
indication  that  it  has  expended  its  capacity  for  division,  and  that  its  phase 
of  ehngation  has  now  set  in  ; 
but  in  the  basal  portion  of  the 
primordium,     which    is    still 
small,  as  we  may  see  by  a  com- 
parison with  the  figure  stand- 
ing on  the  left,  the  cell -division 
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and  growth  are  still  in  progress.  The  growth  and  the  differentiation  of 
tissue  which  is  very  simple  in  Schistostega  is  ended  sooner  at  the  apex 
than  the  base.  Is  this  a  meaningless  phenomenon?  In  my  view  this 
phenomenon,  which  as  we  shall  see  is  widely  spread  elsewhere,  is  connected 
with  the  &ct  that  the  leaf-apices  have  first  to  serve  as  protection  to  the  bud, 
because  they  reach  furthest  outwards,  and  we  have  seen  in  the  Musd  that 
the  leaf-tips  in  plants  inhabiting  dry  places  are  prolonged  into  diaphanous 
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hair-pomts,  which  form  a  little  tuft  above  the  stem-bud.     The  growing 
portions  are,  however,  covered  over  and  protected  within  the  bud. 

TOreronner-tipa.  This  precedence  of  the  leaf-apex  appears  specially 
prominent  in  a  number  of  climbing  plants,  and  Rafiiborski  ^  has  recently 
shown  the  biological  significance  of  it  to  tbem.  It  lightens  at  first  the 
weight  of  the  shoot,  which  is  in  search  of  a  support  in  its  revolving  nutation, 
and  consequently  makes  possible  a  much  stronger  growth  in  length  of  this 
shoot  out  of  an  equal  amount  of  available  material.  RatSiborski  des^ates 
the  early  developed  apical  portion  of  the  leaf  the  forerunner- tip  (Figs.  199, 
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2CO,  V).  On  the  young  leaf  (Fig.  200,  III)  the  forerunner-tip  is  essen- 
tially complete  in  development,  and  is  almost  twice  as  long  as  the  primor- 
dium  of  the  leaf-lamina  L,  which  is  still  very  small,  but  this,  as  a  comparison 
with  the  older  leaves  shows,  grows  afterwards,  whilst  the  forerunner-ttp 
exhibits  only  an  insignificant  elongation  at  its  base.  The  leaf-apex  in 
a  compound  leaf  shows  the  same  features.  In  Fig.  201,  which  illustrates 
the  development  of  the  leaf  in  Benincasa  cerifera  the  precedence  in  develop- 
ment of  the  leaf-apex  over  the  leaf-surface  is  very  strikingly  shown,  and  by 
this  the  leaf  in  its  young  condition  has  quite  a  different  appearance  from  that 
which  it  has  when  mature.     Rhodochiton  volubile  shows  similar  features. 

We  must  look  for  the  significance  of  the  forerunner-tip  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  vegetative  point  apart  from  considerations  of  the  importance  of 
reduction  of  the  leaf-development  for  the  rotating  shoots  of  climbers ;  and 
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then  when  the  forerunner-tip  contains  chlorophyll  it  can  carry  on  the  func- 
tion of  assimilation  as  well  as  those  of  respiration  and  of  transpiration  until 
the  leaf-surface  has  attained  a  sufficient  extent  to  take  up  the  work. 

Plug-tips.  The  rapidly  drying-up  leaf-apices  of  the  unfolded  leaves 
of  Musa  which  may  sometimes  be  as  much  as  ten  centimeters  long,  and 
which  were  formerly  erroneously  described  as  a  kind  of  tendril,  as  well  as  the 
smaller  similar  structures  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Zingiberaceae,  in  some 
Aroideae,  and  elsewhere,  are  in  my  view  structures  which  serve  to  close  the 
bud^  and  which  may  be  termed  plug-tips.  With  them  we  may  reckon  the 
stipules  and  ligules  which  will  be  mentioned  below  ^  The  leaves  of  all 
these  Monocotyledones  have  a  lamina  which  is  convolute  in  the  bud.  The 
somewhat  cylindric  apical  prolongation  on  the  one  hand  closes  each  convo- 
lute lamina  above,  and  on  the  other  hand  fills  up  the  space  formed  by  the 
convolution  of  the  leaf  which  stands  immediately  above  it,  and  in  this  way 
there  is  produced  a  long  thin  plug  which,  growing  proportionately  with  the 
space,  pushes  itself  upwards.  In  correspondence  with  this  we  find  in 
Hedychium  Gardnerianum,  for  example,  that  this  closing  body  is  provided 
with  somewhat  long  hairs,  and  in  some  Aroideae,  for  example  Colocasia, 
there  are  at  the  leaf-apex  water-slits  from  which  drops  of  water  exude. 
Where  the  apices  of  the  leaf-tips  in  toothed  or  otherwise  segmented  leaves 
pour  out  a  secretion  within  the  bud  ^  it  is  open  to  us  to  suppose  that  this  is 
not  merely  the  excretion  of  superfluous  by-products,  but  that  there  is  here 
a  provision  of  a  special  protection  for  the  young  parts.  The  precedence  in 
growth  of  the  leaf-apex  becomes  frequently  evident  also  through  the  fact 
that  the  first  hairs  appear  upon  it,  and  these  have  evidently  to  do  with 
its  protective  function. 

Measurements.  Sonntag  ^  has  given  some  measurements  from  which  I  extract 
a  few  figures.  They  give  the  length  which  the  primordium  of  the  leaf  has  reached 
when  the  apex  has  completed  its  growth,  whilst  embryonal  tissue  is  still  visible  at 
the  base : — 

Amongst  Gymnospermae  we  have— 

Taxodium  distichum 0-2  mm. 

Picea  excelsa 0*29  mm. 

Abies  pectlnata 0-32  mm. 

Pinus  silvestris 0-35  mm. 

Similar  figures  have  been  obtained  from  a  number  of  Monocotyledones,  In 
Phragmitis  communis,  whose  leaves  reach  a  length  of  as  much  as  half  a  meter,  the 
primordium  of  the  leaf  at  the  end  of  its  apical  growth  is  only  half  a  millimeter  long, 


'  Sec  p.  359.    For  iUnstratlons  of  plug-tips  see  Goebel,  in  Flora,  Ixxxviii  (1901),  p.  470, 

^  See  Reinke,  Beitrage  zur  Anatomie  der  an  Lanbblattem,  besonders  an  den  Zahnen  denelben 

Yorkommenden  Sekretionsorgane,  in  Pringsbeim's  Jabrbucher,  x  (1876),  p.  119. 

*  Sonntag,  t)ber  Daner  des  Scheitelwachstbums  tind  Entwicklnngsgescbichte  des  Blattes,  in 

Pringsheim*s  Jahrbiicher,  xviii  (1887). 


o*6  mm. 
1*75  mm. 
2*91  mm. 

4-5  mm. 
15-0  mm. 
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and  from  this  we  may  conclude  that  the  leaf  attains  its  size  mainly  through  inter- 
calary growth  and  stretching  of  the  cells. 

Amongst  DicotyUdones  the  relationships  are  more  manifold,  as  is  also  the 
construction  of  the  leaves.    The  following  figures  are  instructive — 

Ruta  graveolens 0*58  mm. 

Juglans  cinerea  .... 
Geranium  Robertianum  . 
Ailanthus  glandulosa  .  . 
Anthriscus  silvestris  .  . 
Archangelica  officinalis 

Still  larger  numbers  could  be  obtained  if  the  Droseraceae,  about  which  we 
shall  speak  presently,  were  taken  into  consideration. 

Goarea.  We  shall  hereafter  deal  with  the  sequence  of  origin  of  the  lateral 
members  of  the  leaf.  The  peculiar  features  of  Guarea,  one  of  the  Meliaceae, 
which  was  formerly  considered  to  be  in  a  line  with  many  ferns,  will  only  be 
mentioned  here.  Its  pinnate  leaf  unfolds  at  first  only  a  portion  of  its  pinnae — the 
lower  ones;  in  the  next  vegetative  period  new  pinnae  appear  at  the  leaf-apex. 
According  to  Sonntag  this  is  not  a  case  of  long-lasting  apical  growth  of  the  leaf. 
The  leaf,  as  in  other  cases,  is  laid  down  in  toto^  and  its  capacity  for  development  is 
closed  therewith.  It  is  only  the  time  of  unfolding  which  is  periodic.  The  basal 
three  to  four  pairs  of  pinnae  unfold  in  the  first  vegetative  period,  whilst  the  rest 
unfold  in  the  succeeding  one.  How  far  these  peculiarities  are  connected  with  the 
conditions  of  the  life  of  the  plant  is  at  present  unknown. 

The  behaviour  of  the  leaves  of  the  Spermophyta  ^  about  which  we  have 
just  spoken,  is  in  marked  contrast  with  that  of  the  leaves  of  Filicineae  in 
which  the  embryonal  tissue  occupies  the  apex  during  the  whole  duration  of 
the  development  of  the  leaf,  and  only  in  the  end  passes  over  into  permanent 
tissue.  It  would  be  an  error,  however,  were  one  to  ascribe  apical  growth  to 
the  leaves  in  Filicineae  alone. 

Apical  growth  in  Spermophyta.  In  some  Spermophyta  the  leaf  is 
marked  by  its  apical  growth,  inasmuch  as  the  apical  portion  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  building  up  of  the  leaf  retains  its  embryonal  char- 
acter. In  such  cases  we  find,  just  as  in  the  Filices,  a  ptyxis  different 
from  that  which  is  otherwise  usual  in  the  Spermophyta.  The  leaf  is 
circinate,  and  the  embryonal  portions  are  thus  brought  into  a  position  in 
which  they  are  protected  by  the  older  and  more  resistant  parts.  We  see 
this  in  Drosophyllum  (Fig.  aoa),  in  which  genus  the  leaf  is  revolute,  and 
also  in  some  other  Droseraceae,  for  instance  Drosera  binata  and  D.  dicho- 
toma*,  in  which  the  leaf-apex  is  involute.  The  like  may  be  observed  in 
a  number  of  Utricularieae.    That  the  distribution  of  the  growth-area  is  not 


^  As  well  as  of  the  Lycopodineae  and  Eqnisetaceac. 

"^  In  other  Droseraceae  the  duration  of  apical  growth  is  much  shorter.    In  the  Filices  also  like 
cases  are  found. 
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determinant  of  the  leaf-form  is  shown  for  example  by  the  fact  that  in  Byblis 
gigantea — which  has  hitherto  been  erroneously  reckoned  by  the  systemattsts 
amongst  the  Droseraceae— the  leaves  are  quite  like  those  of  Drosophyllum, 
but  possess  a  very  marked  intercalary  growth,  and  in  correspondence  there- 
with have  no  circinate  ptyxis'.    The  ptyxis  of  the  leaves  depends  in  my 
view  partly  upon  the  distribution  of  the  growth  in  the  leaf-development, 
and  partly  upon  the  amount  of  space  available  in  the  bud.     A  superficial 
examination  of  some  leaves  which 
have  laterally  involute  ptyxis  shows 
that  they  are  always  leaves  which  re- 
tain for  a  long  time  embryonal  tissue 
and   grow  at  the   mai^in — mutatis 
fnutandis — we  have  here  the  same 
relationships  as  are  found  in  leaves 
which  are  involute  at  the  apex.     But 
the  influence  of  space- relationships 
appears  in  this,  that  a  leaf  in  whose 
axil  at  a  very  early  period  a  bud 
arises  is  hindered  by  the  bud  from 
assuming  the  ptyxis  which  it  would 
otherwise  do  by  its  growth.    The 
ordinary    foliage-leaves    of    Caltha 
palustris,  for   example,  are  in  the        ficjoj.  DmiophyUmn  tn.it.nicom.  LMfthowing 

f      .    ,        '       ,       .         ,  .  ,  cireinue  plyiit    iTw  l«ilacul»r  gland,  are  1^  down 

bud    laterally  mVOlute  ;   those,    how-        in>msJiQectHion,l«Haterooaar«aboinlerealat«l. 

'  Uagnified. 

ever,  which  subtend  a  flower-bud 
are  spread  out  flat  ^. 

(b)  The  Inception  of  the  Leaf-Surface  in  Spermophvta. 

In  what  we  have  said  above  we  have  dealt  with  the  distribution  of 
growth  in  the  primordium  of  the  leaf  in  general.  We  must  now  briefly 
deal  with  the  laying  down  of  the  leaf-surface.  The  process  is  relatively 
simple  where  the  leaf  is  from  the  first  laid  down  as  a  flat  structure  which 
attains  its  mature  configuration  by  a  uniform  stretching  of  the  embryonal 
tissue  in  the  transverse  direction.  Where,  however,  at  a  very  early  period 
a  portion  thickens  into  a  midrib,  and  is  thus  separated  from  a  thinner  part 
which  is  devoted  to  the  making  of  the  lamina,  most  complex  relationships 
ensue  between  embryonal  growth  and  stretching.  The  types  which  have 
been  created  around  which  to  group  the  forms  that  are  exhibited  show 


'  By  this  character  foaiig  planU  of  Bf blU  gigiuitea  can  b«  readily  recognlinl  at  fint  ught  from 
tbote  of  Dioaophyllam.  See  F.  X.  Lsug,  UDtemdlDllgeii  ilb«r  Moiphologle,  Anatomie  nnd  Samen- 
entwiclclnng  Ton  Folypompholyx  nnd  Eyblii  gigantea,  in  Flora,  Ixxxriii  (1901),  p.  149. 

'  See  Ainoldi,  Uber  die  Unacbe  dei  Knoipenlaee  der  Blatter,  in  Flora,  IxKzrli  (1900),  p.  453. 
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many  transitions,  and  their  limitation  is  consequently  more  or  less  arbitrary. 
The  cat^ories  framed  by  Prantl  ^  are  quoted  here  in  illustration. 

He  distinguishes : — 

(i)  Basiplastie  tjrpe.  The  stretching  takes  place  at  the  apex  of  the  primarily 
uniform  embryonal  primordium,  and  proceeds  downwards  therein  until  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  active  meristem  disappears.  This  is  found  in  the  Musci,  Lycopo- 
dineae^  Coniferae,  with  the  exception  of  the  genus  Ginkgo'^  most  Monocotyledones, 
a  number  of  Dicotyledones  with  simple  leaves,  such  as  Sempervivum,  Erica 
Tetralix,  Gentiana  asclepiadea,  and  the  Asclepiadeae.  Where,  as  in  Dicotyledones, 
feathered  veins  occiur,  a  strong  midrib  is  first  of  all  differentiated,  and  this  is 
accompanied  (Fig.  199,  II)  both  right  and  left  by  raeristic  tissue,  which  passes 
over  into  stretching-tissue  successively  in  a  basipetal  direction,  and  at  the  same 
time  simultaneously  in  a  transverse  direction.  In  other  leaves  which  may  be 
assigned  to  this  type  there  appear  basipetally  in  the  meristem  branchings  which 
become  leaf-teeth  as  in  Salix,  Celtis,  and  Prunus  avium,  or  pinnules  as  in  Cepha- 
laria  leucantha,  or  lobes  as  in  Bryonia  and  others  (see  also  Fig.  201). 

(2)  Pleuroplastio  type.  Where  the  meristem  is  marginal  the  leaf-apex  does 
not  pass  into  the  permanent  condition  so  rapidly  as  it  does  in  the  basiplastic  type. 
Of  simple  leaves  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Aristolochia  tomentosa,  Rhamnus 
Frangula,  and  Syringa  vulgaris.  The  transition  into  the  stretching-tissue  takes  place 
in  the  whole  tissue  arising  out  of  the  meristem  at  neariy  the  same  moment,  only 
at  the  margin  some  cells  remain  for  a  longer  time  in  the  meristic  condition.  Where 
branchings  take  place  these  proceed  in  acropetal  succession  as  in  Quercus,  Corylus, 
Tilia,  and  others,  but  in  Ulmus  from  the  middle  upwards  and  downwards. 

(3)  Eucladous  type.  The  branchings  here  do  not  proceed,  as  in  the  two  former 
types,  only  when  a  portion  of  the  meristem  has  begun  to  stretch,  but  appear  at  a 
time  when  the  leaf  is  still  one  uniform  mass  of  embryonal  tissue.  This  is  seen  in 
Ginkgo,  Juglans,  Papilionaceae. 

A  sharp  limit  is  not  to  be  drawn  between  these  types,  especially 
between  the  first  and  second,  and  the  advantage  of  such  a  grouping  appears 
to  me  very  doubtful.  Upon  the  question  of  the  distribution  of  the  growth 
more  will  be  said  in  subsequent  pages  when  the  leaf-formation  in  the  several 
large  groups  receives  special  consideration,  and  when  the  relationship  of  the 
development  of  the  leaf  to  the  course  of  the  leaf-nerves  is  discussed. 

We  find  in  other  parts  of  plants  with  limited  growth,  for  example  in 
placentas,  quite  similar  differences  in  the  distribution  of  the  growth  ^,  and 
far  too  much  weight  has  been  attached  to  these  processes  of  growth  in  the 
leaves. 


'  Prantl,  Stndien  iiber  Wachsthum,  Verzweigong  tind  Nerratnr  der  Lanbblatter,  insbesondcre  der 
Dikotylen,  in  Berichte  der  deatschen  botanischen  Gesellschaft,  i  (1883),  P-  280. 
'  Now  no  longer  to  be  reckoned  amongst  Coniferae. 
'  See  also  Part  I,  p.  41. 
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D.     FORMATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  LEAF 

IN  THE  CHIEF  PLANT-GROUPS, 

{a)   PTERIDOPHYTA. 

I.  Equisetaceae  and  Lycopodineae. 

The  simple  relationships  of  the  formation  of  the  leaf  in  the  Equisetaceae 
and  Lycopodineae,  where  all  the  leaves  are  basiplastic,  require  no  further 
mention  here.  But  the  formation  of  the  leaf  of  the  Filicineae  demands 
notice  as  it  is  marked  by  many  characteristic  features,  although  none  of 
them^  apart  from  the  arrangement  of  the  cells,  is  limited  to  the  class. 

2.  Filicineae. 

The  formation  of  the  leaf  is  in  the  different  forms  of  this  class  externally 
very  different.  One  need  only  recall  the  contrast  between  the  small  leaves 
of  some  Hymenophyllaceae,  where  they  are  less  in  size  than  those  of  some 
Hepaticae  and  Musci  (compare,  for  example,  Fig.  183),  and  the  massive 
leaves  of  Angiopteris  with  their  stout  leaf-stalks.  Nevertheless  we  cannot 
ignore  the  fact  that  there  is  a  common  path  in  their  development,  and  this 
appears  particularly  when  we  compare  not  the  fully  formed  but  the  primary 
leaves  of  the  different  forms  with  one  another,  and  with  the  pinnate  leaves. 
On  these  primary  leaves  we  see  a  conspicuous  marginal  growth^  that  is  to 
say,  the  meristic  tissue  occupies  the  margin  of  the  leaf,  and  in  association 
therewith  a  forked  branching  of  the  leaf-nerves  appears — this  only  being 
possible  where  there  is  marginal  growth.  Another  extreme  is  seen  where 
the  primordium  of  the  leaf  appears  as  a  structure  with  conspicuous  apical 
growth^  and  on  it,  when  branching  takes  place,  the  lateral  pinnules  arise  in 
monopodial  series.  There  are  not  wanting  transition-stages  between  these 
two,  especially  do  we  find,  for  example  in  Botrychium,  that  the  apex  of  the 
primordium  of  the  leaf  frequently,  after  it  has  produced  pinnules,  passes 
over  by  lateral  shooting  into  marginal  growth  and  dichotomous  branching, 
and  in  many.leptosporangiate  ferns  we  find  the  dichotomously  branched 
leaf  is  built  up  sympodially  ^.  This  latter  process  is  often  considered 
as  typical  of  the  ferns,  but  as  opposed  to  this  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
within  the  series  of  the  ferns  is  to  be  found  a  type  of  leaf-development 
with  lateral  origination  of  the  leaf-pinnules  like  that  which  is  observed  in 
the  fern-like  Archegoniatae — the  Cycadaceae ;  and  when  this  occurs,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  it  is  associated  with  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  apical 
growth  of  the  leaf-primordium. 

It  is  evident  then  that  alike  in  the  distribution  of  the  growth  and  in 
the  branching,  the  development  is  determined  here  by  the  configuration 

*  See  p.  316. 
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which,  to  speak  teleologically,  must  be  reached  in  the  mature  condition, 
and  we  find  the  same  in  the  relationship  between  the  leaf-spindle  or  midrib 
and  the  lamina.  The  more  massively  developed  the  leaf-spindle  is,  the 
earliex  is  it  in  general  laid  down,  and  therefore  the  more  does  the  lamina 
appear  upon  it  as  a  wing-like  outgrowth  originating  at  a  later  period. 
Bower  ^  has  attached  special  importance  to  the  fact  that  the  fern-leaf  is 
typically  provided  with  a  wing  even  where,  as  in  the  almost  cylindrical 
leaf-stalk  of  Angiopteris  and  others,  this  does  not  appear  externally.  The 
wings  on  the  lower  region  of  the  stalk-like  portion  of  the  leaves  are  shorter 
and  thicker  than  they  are  above,  and  may  in  Osmunda,  the  Marattiaceae, 
and  others,  broaden  at  the  base  into  a  sheath-like  form.  If  now,  as  indeed 
cannot  be  denied,  most  of  these  wing-formations  appear  in  correspondence 
with  the  dorsiventral  character  and  the  flattening  of  the  fern-leaf,  yet  we 
must  not  forget  that  all  transitions  may  be  formed  from  the  cylindric  wing- 
less leaves  of  Pilularia  right  up  to  the  leaves  of  the  Hymenophyllaceae,  which 
are  from  the  very  first  laid  down  as  flat  structures.  In  Pteris  serrulata,  for 
example  (Fig.  207,  II),  the  primordium  of  the  leaf  is  somewhat  flattened  at 
the  apex,  but  it  is  almost  cylindric.  On  each  side  there  shoots  out  upon 
the  rhachis,  which  is  first  of  all  laid  down,  a  lamina  which  is  provided  with 
wedge-like  marginal  cells,  and  these  divide  by  walls  inclined  alternately 
upwards  and  downwards.  At  first  the  cells,  which  proceed  from  this 
division  of  the  marginal  apical  cells,  are  devoted  to  the  construction  of  the 
rhachis,  and  only  at  a  later  period  does  the  further  growth  of  the  thinner 
lamina  proceed.  A  leaf  which  had  a  thin  rhachis  would  allow  the  marginal 
cells  to  pass  over  earlier  to  the  formation  of  a  lamina.  In  the  Hymeno- 
phyllaceae, where  the  lamina  is  only  one-layered  *,  the  marginal  growth  of 
the  lamina  is  naturally  somewhat  different,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  thicker,  more  massive  leaf-lamina  of  the  Osmundaceae  *  and  of  the 
Marattiaceae.  In  the  relationships  of  the  arrangement  of  cells,  however, 
we  find,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  thallus  of  the  Hepaticae*,  the  expression 
of  the  working  of  inner  factors  which  have  no  direct  connexion  with  the 
grosser  relationships.  We  have  also  seen  when  examining  the  Hepaticae 
that  in  the  thallose  forms  the  thallus  has  a  thinner  lateral  surface  and  a 
thicker  middle  part,  and  that  in  the  lai^er  forms  of  Aneura,for  example,  the 
wing-formation  may  be  practically  suppressed  in  the  chief  axis.  Fig.  aa  in 
its  lower  part  might,  mutatis  mutandis^  correspond  to  a  transverse  section 
through  a  young  leaf  of  Hymenophyllum ;  the  upper  portion  of  the  figure 


^  BoweTi  On  the  Comparative  Morphology  of  the  Leaf  in  the  Vascular  Cryptogams  and  Gymno- 
sperms,  in  Phil.  Trans.,  1884 ;  id.,  The  Comparative  Examination  of  the  Meristems  of  Ferns  as 
a  Phylogenetic  Stndy,  in  Annals  of  Botany,  iii  (1889),  p.  305. 

'  Where  the  lamina  is  many-layered,  as  in  Trichomanes  reniforme,  it  is  not  so  from  the  beginning, 
but  the  layers  are  the  result  of  subsequent  division  parallel  with  the  sur&ocs. 

'  With  the  exception  of  the  species  which  resemble  some  of  the  Hymenophyllaceae. 

*  See  p.  21. 
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might  be  the  transverse  section  of  a  thick  fern-leaf.  In  the  development  of 
the  fern-leaf  we  meet  with  the  two  factors  which  everywhere  confront  us : 
on  the  one  hand  the  relationships  to  outer  factors  which  find  their  expres- 
sion, especially  in  the  size  which  the  leaves  reach,  and  this  supposes  again 
definite  relationships  of  organization  which  determine  the  developmental 
history;  and  on  the  other  hand  incidents  which  spring  out  of  an  inner 
influence  on  configuration,  and  which,  if  we  consider  the  end-result,  might 
be  brought  about  equally  well  in  other  ways.  Thus  the  leaves  of  the  tree- 
fern  Amphicosmia  Walkerae  have  just  as  good  a  two-sided  apical  cell  ^  as 
the  small  leaves  of  the  Hymenophyllaceae  up  to  a  certain  stage  in  their 
development ;  they  have  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  a  three-sided  apical  cell 
like  the  Osmundaceae. 

MarattLaoeae.  The  leaves  of  the  Marattiaceae '  are  relatively  massive,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  Marattia  and  Angiopteris.  The  development  of  the  leaf  has  only 
been  examined  in  these  two  genera,  but  we  may  assume  that  its  course  is  the  same 
in  the  other  genera.  At  the  base  of  the  leaf  of  the  Marattiaceae  as  is  well 
known  there  are  stipular  formations  ^  which  are  met  with  elsewhere  amongst  the 
fems  in  Todea  only  where  one  *  axillary  stipule '  occurs.  The  primordium  of  the 
leaf  is  circinate  at  the  apex  *  as  in  other  ferns,  and  the  lateral  pinnules  arise  in 
acropetal  succession.  The  laying  down  of  the  leaf-surface  is  from  the  first  more 
massive  than  in  the  leptosporangiate  forms,  and  the  leaf-apex  is  in  Angiopteris 
frequently,  perhaps  always,  not  involved  in  the  leaf-formation. 

Osmundaceae.  The  Osmundaceae  conform  with  this  type  in  so  far  as  all 
the  parts,  of  their  leaf  appear  in  acropetal  succession,  and  the  marginal  growth,  so 
characteristic  of  the  leaves  of  other  fems,  appears  only  relatively  late  at  the  apex  of 
the  leaf  and  of  the  pinnules  which  are  further  divided.  The  presence  of  a  three- 
sided  pyramidal  apical  cell  may,  as  in  the  case  of  the  thallose  Hepaticae,'  be  con- 
nected with  the  more  massive  construction  of  the  leaf.  But  as  the  leaves  of  the 
tree-fern  Amphicosmia  Walkerae  have  a  two-sided  apical  cell  and  those  of  Todea 
superba,  which  are  not  very  large  and  are  of  delicate  construction,  have  a  three- 
sided  one,  the  character  is  evidently  racial. 

Leptosporangiate  Filioineae.     In  the  leptosporangiate  ferns'*  which  have 


^  Bower,  The  Comparative  Examination  of  the  Meristem  of  Fems  as  a  Phylogenetic  Study,  in 
Annals  of  Botany,  iii  (1889),  P*  305- 

'  Bower,  On  the  Comparative  Morphology  of  the  Leaf  in  the  Vascular  Cryptogams  and  Gymno- 
sperms,  in  Phil.  Trans.,  1884. 

'  The  '  stipular  scales '  which  occur  one  upon  each  side  of  the  leaf-base  in  Ceratopteris  thalictroides 
are  really  scale-hairs  of  special  construction,  and  are  found  also  upon  the  stalk  and  lamina  of  older 
leaves.  See  Kny»  Die  Entwicklung  der  Farkeriaceae,  in  Nova  acta  der  kaiserl.  Leop.-Carol.  dentschen 
Akademie  der  Naturforscher,  xxxvii  (1875),  p.  39. 

*  The  arrangement  of  the  ceUs  at  the  apex  is  like  that  at  the  apex  of  the  root  of  the  Marattiaceae, 
that  is  to  say,  there  are  many  initials,  but  in  Marattia  there  is  often,  although  not  always,  a  three- 
sided  apical  cell.     For  further  details  see  Bower,  op.  cit. 

"  See  p.  21. 

'  The  works  of  Hofmeister,  Kny,  Sadebeck,  and  Prantl,  which  are  mentioned  in  all  textbooks, 
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been  carefully  examined,  we  find  that  the  leaf-primordia  which  proceed  from  one 
cell,  have  at  first  a  two-sided  apical  cell  (see  Fig.  173),  which,  in  ferns  like  Pilularia, 
remains  for  a  somewhat  long  period  because  the  leaf  has  a  cylindric  configuration 
and  is  unsegmented.  Pilularia  has  leaves  which  are  traversed  by  only  one  conduct- 
ing bundle.  In  ferns  whose  leaves  are  developed  as  flat  expansions  the  course  of 
the  nerves  of  the  leaf,  and  the  branching  of  the  leaf  itself  which  is  connected  with 
these  are  of  special  interest.  When  speaking  of  the  primary  leaves  of  the  ferns  *  it 
was  shown  that  the  nerves  of  the  leaf  are  dichotomously  branched  and  Fig.  92,  5, 

Part  I,  which  represents  the  leaf  of 
Asplenium  viride^  shows  clearly  that 
its  pinnules  are  the  result  of  repeated 
dichotomous  branching.  In  the  leaf 
represented  in  Fig.  92,  4,  Part  I,  on 
the  other  hand,  only  one  dichotomy 
has  taken  place.  Fig.  203,  which 
represents  a  leaflet  of  AUosorus 
crispus,  shows  clearly  also  the  di- 
chotomous branching.  This  dicho- 
tomous branching  may  likewise  be 
found  by  careful  developmental  in- 
vestigation in  many  cases.  The 
meristem  is  on  the  margin,  and  retains 
its  embryonal  character  over  the  cells 
arranged  in  longitudinal  rows  which 
are  to  give  rise  to  the  leaf-nerves, 
whilst  the  cells  which  lie  between 
these  pass  over  at  an  early  period  into 
permanent  tissue.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, find  this  in  every  case.  Where 
we  have  to  deal  with  elongated  leaves 
provided  with  numerous  lateral  parts 
there  is  developed  a  uniform,  con- 
tinuously growing  apical  meristem.  Fig.  204  shows  the  leaf-tip  of  Adiantum  Edge- 
worthi.  At  the  apex  is  a  two-sided  apical  cell  which  is  not  visible  in  the  figure  owing 
to  its  small  size.  The  leaflets  are  laid  down  as  lateral  outgrowths  beneath  the  apex 
which  continues  its  growth.  They  branch  dichotomously  and  finally  in  feeble 
leaves  the  leaf-apex  itself  passes  over  into  the  same  conformation  as  that  exhibited 
by  the  pinnules.  We  observe,  then,  that  in  this  characteristic  marginal  growth  we 
have,  as  in  many  prothalli  of  ferns,  the  wedge-shaped  apical  cell  replaced  later  by  a 
group  of  meristic  marginal  cells.  If  we  conclude '  from  these  and  from  other  facts 
— for  instance  the  frequently  '  abnormal '  forked  division  of  the  leaf  of  different 
ferns  which  do  not  show  the  *  normal  *  features — that  the  branching  of  the  fern-leaf 


Fig.  203.  Allotonis  crispus.  OaUine  of  a  leaflet.  The 
braaching  is  clearly  dichotomous.  The  apex  has  divided  into 
lobes  I  and  a  of  which  i  is  the  stronger  and  continues  the 
growth,  a  forms  a  lateral  lobe.  Below  we  have  lobes  x  and  4 
which  have  been  similarly  formed.  The  leaf-spindle  (rbachis), 
•S*,  is  only  a  slightly  broader  portion  of  the  lamina  which  is 
subsequently  mechanically  strengthened.    Magnified 


give  particulars  of  these,  as  do  also  the  memoirt  of  Bower.    Here  the  details  of  the  anasgement  of 
the  cells  cannot  be  discussed.  ^  See  Part  I,  p.  151. 

'  Goebel,  Uber  die  Jugendzustande  der  Pflanzen,  in  Flora,  Izzii  (1889),  p.  a6. 
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exhibits  the  primary  and  now  partly  lost  type  we  must  remember  that  this  is  in  the 
meanwhile  nothing  more  than  a  hypothesis  against  which  many  other  facts  might 
be  quoted.  What  appears  to  be  more  imporUnt  is  that  we  have  the  relation- 
ship above  mentioned  between  lateral  branching  and  dichotomy,  from  which  we 
learn  that  In  all  ferns  the  lateral  primordia  of  the  pinnae  appear  on  the  primordium 
of  the  leaf,  and  that  if  the  leaf  is  a  greatly  elongated  one  the  lateral  parts  are  laid 
dffan  in  rapid  succession,  but  where  surface-growth  predominates  then  then  is  dichoto- 
mous  branching,  and  there  is  no  formation  of  a  strong  leaf-spindle  ormdrib.  In  some 
cases,  as,  for  example,  the  Gleicheniaceae 
where  dichotomy  has  been  assumed,  it  is 
in  error. 

In  ferns  where  the  leaves  show  a 
strong  rhachis  developing  for  a  long 
time  by  monopodial  growth  the  la- 
teral leaflets  frequently  have  a  relation 
in  their  configuration  to  the  circinate 
ptyxis  of  the  apex  of  the  bud.  This 
is  the  case  in  Nephrolepis  exaltata 
(Fig.  205).  Each  pinnule  of  the  sim- 
ply pinnate  leaf  has  here  at  its  base  a 
lobe-like  outgrowth  which  is  directed 
towards  the  leaf-apex.  A  considera- 
tion of  the  leaf-tip  will  easily  convince 
one  that  it  is  these  lobes  which  at 
first  cover,  on  the  outside,  the  circi- 
nate apex,  whilst  the  tip  of  the  young 
pinnule  itself  is   concealed   beneath 

*.  ,  ,  .  .        T.        .  1  FlO.  «M.   Aduuilnm  Edmwoithi.  Lnf-apci  enpoaed. 

the  next  older  pinnule.     By  the  early      L«te™l  pnraordiB  or  pinnflB  ««  vbible.    Lonrhain 

/,  ,    ,         ,        ,  scea  00  Uic  outer  side.     The  leveral  plnnnta  Grknch 

development  of  these  lobes '  a  better  ^^°'^5"''  "  ""  '°"i"^  "  ■  ^*"  period, 
protection  to  the  young  parts  is  made 

possible,  as  is  the  case  in  many  Spermophyta  where  the  stipules  perform 
a  like  function*.  We  may  say  the  same  for  the  special  configuration  of 
the  leaflets  of  many  species  of  Adiantum,  for  example  A.  trapeziforme.  It 
will  be  shown  below  that  even  more  peculiar  relationships  are  observed  in 
many  of  the  Gleicheniaceae,  relationships  which  have  been  erroneously  inter- 
preted, through  want  of  consideration,  to  the  standpoint  of  function. 

Apioal  G-rowth  in  the  Iieaves  of  Filioee.  The  apical  growth  of  the 
leaves  of  many  feras  is  prolonged  over  several  periods  of  vegetation.  The 
growth  of  the  apex  is  periodically  arrested,  and  then  again  resumed  at 
a  later  period. 

'  In  tbe  malnre  leaf  each  lole  is  in  great  put  covered  by  the  base  of  the  oae  above  it,  and  the]' 
ue  therefore  of  little  momeot  in  assimilation. 
■  See  Part  I,  p.  195. 
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Nephrolepis.  Some  but  not  all  species  of  Nephrolepis  ^  show  this,  but 
it  is  not  observable  in  their  primary  leaves.  In  at  least  many  species,  as 
I  have  satisfied  myself  is  the  case  in  Nephrolepis  exaltata,  it  is  possible  to 
recognize  the  limits  of  the  several  yearly  growths  by  the  diminution  in  size 
of  the  pinnules.  In  old  leaves  I  found  the  leaf-apex,  which  is  still  circinate, 
finally  dried  up. 

Hymeaopliyllum.      Many  species   of  Hymenophyllum,   for   example 
H.  interruptum,  H.  Karstenianum,  and  H.  plumosum,  show  similar  features. 
Q-leioheniaaeas.  The  Gleicheniaceae  behave  strikingly  in  a  like  manner, 
and  their  circinate  leaf-tips  which  are  found  in  the  successive  resting  periods 
have  been    confounded    with  adventitious    buds.     The 
Gleicheniaceae  also  exhibit  some  remarkable  adaptations 
which  have  hitherto  not  received  the  attention  they  de- 
serve.    Of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  the  adjustment 
of  several  pinnules  as  a  protection  to  the  resting  apex  of 
the  leaf  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  bud-scales.     These  pin- 
nules have  been  quite  superfluously  named  '  adventitious ' 
and  '  aphleboid '  '^  formations,  and   Potoni^  ^  has  conjec- 
tured that  they  are  '  vestiges  of  the  originally  laminar 
expansion    of  the   chief  spindle  of  the   leaf.'     But  we 
have  here  neither  '  adventitious '  structures  nor  '  vestiges,' 
but  only  pinnules  which,  standing  next  to  the  resting 
leaf-apex,   are  constructed  as   protective   organs   to   it. 
Ji^^^-  ^'S^^^.      As  is  shown  in  F^.  206,  they  lie  primarily  like  two 
SCS^'"  «"'%J"«diT     mussel-shells  over  it.    They  are,  at  least  in  the  relatively 
SuS^cdT*^"^  """^      small  leaf  which  is  represented,  scarcely  divided,  but  in 
other  species  of  Gleichenia  they  are  lobed  or  cut.     The 
larger  the  resting-apex   which  they  have  to  protect  the  larger  are  these 
protecting  pinnules,  and  they  may  be  absent  if  it  is  very  small,  whilst 
many  species  of  Gleichenia,  especially  those  with  a  dense  covering  of  scales 
or  hairs,  want  them  altogether.     The  figure  shows  that  the  portion  of  the 
leaf  which  is  directed  outwards  is  furthered  *.   Where,  as  in  Gleichenia  bifida, 
leaflets  appear  upon  the  primary  axis  of  the  leaf,  at  first  only  upon  the 
iiuier  side,  we  have  perhaps  to  deal  with  pinnules  which  are  eflective  as 
protective  structures  during  the  period  of  unfolding".     We  do  not  know 

'  McttenioE,  Filices  horti  botuiici  Lipaienaia,  Letpitg,  pp.  99  and  loi.  With  r^ird  to  the 
HymenopbjrllacMe,  lee  MeCteniai,  t}bei  die  HymenophylUceae,  Leipzig,  1S64. 

*  Foi  instance  by  Sadebeck,  Pteridophyt«n,  Einleitimg,  in  Eugler  ud  I^mtl,  Die  natQrlidiea 
Fflanzenfamiliea,  1898. 

■  Potoni^,  Lehrbuch  der  Pflanwnpalaeontologie,  Berlin,  1S99,  p.  119. 

'  See  Put  I,  p.  \a^. 

'  In  one  example  which  I  have  befoie  me  the  chief  plnonle  begins  with  five  lateisl  [donnlef 
standing  only  apon  Che  inner  Bide,  and  theieafter  follows  the  usual  foimation  of  pinnule*  upon  both 
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what  is  the  connexion  between  the  periodic  growth '  of  these  leaves  of  ferns 
and  their  relationships  of  life,  yet  we  may  conjecture  that  the  further  de- 
velopment proceeds  in  moist  periods  of  the  year,  and  that  the  arrest 
takes  place  in  the  dry  periods. 

Iiygodieiie.  The  leaves  of  species  of  the  Lygodieae  are  those  which 
exhibit  the  most  prolonged  growth  in  length,  and  they  twine  around 
supports.  Further  investigation  is  required  before  we  can  say  that  we  have 
an  '  unlimited  '  growth  here,  and  that  the  leaf  only  dies  down  finally  by,  as 


Fig.  wb.  Glcichmia  dichotoma.  I.  fork  at  leif  in  which  ii  ■  '  bud'  covered  by  the  prolectine  [riaiu;  Avii 
B,,A\  And  B\^  pmin  of  pinpue  of  very  anequiuze;  ^und  A].,,  vnatleT  proleclinf  pinnae ;  duid  ^i,  pinnae  tamed 
oqtmnla.  Jarvrr  and  more  seriDen ted  II,  the  lame.  111,  prMecliDi'  i^Dnaft,  I  and  II,  two-thirdi  aatqral  aiie, 
III,  natnra]  iSe. 

it  were,  an  accident  through,  it  may  be,  unfavourable  external  conditions, 
difficulties  of  water-transport,  and  so  forth  ^. 

From  what   has   been   said   we  can  recognize  in  the  Filicineae  the 
following  stages: — 

'  Hie  ibnnation  of  the  leaves  is  incorrectly  described  in  the  moit  recent  account  of  tbe 
Glejcheniaceie  by  Diets,  in  Englei  and  Prantl,  Die  naturlichen  PAanzeafitnUien,  1S9S — '  advea- 
titions  ihoots '  do  not  exist  in  the  '  forkitigs '  of  the  leaT-axii.  The  Kructare  found  in  these 
poiitioas  U  the  conlinuonsly  growing  leaf-apex.  The  'forking'  is  the  consequence  of  the  two 
pinnules  below  the  circulate  persistect  leaf-tip  developing  eqnally.  No  specie*  of  Gldchenia  hu 
a  dichotomon*  leaf. 

*  The  primary  leaves,  like  those  of  other  ferns,  have  limited  growth. 
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(i)  The  germ-plant  begins  with  a  cotyledon,  which  has  marginal 
growth  from  the  outset,  and  it  as  well  as  the  primary  leaves — which  only 
for  a  short  time  have  apical  growth  from  a  two-sided  apical  cell — show 
dichotomous  branching  or  evident  dichotomous  venation. 

{%)  The  leaf-apex  grows  at  first  monopodially,  but  after  a  shorter  or 
longer  time  it  passes  over  into  mai^nal  growth,  and  dichotomous  branching 
follows. 

(3)  The  apical  growth  persists  during  many  periods  of  vegetation. 
The  leaf  forms  to  a  certain  extent  long  g^rowths  and  short  growths,  and 
these  latter  are  the  branchings  of  the  higher  order,  which  from  the  outset 

have  limited  growth. 

Whether  this  series  forms  an  ascending  or 
descending  one,  or  whether  we  must  recognize 
it  as  simply  one  construction  cannot  certainly 
be  determined.  What  is  certain  is  that  the 
configuration  of  the  primordium  of  the  leaf  is 
connected  with  that  of  the  mature  condition 
in  the  manner  that  has  been  indicated  above. 

The  relationship  that  has  been  pointed 
out  ^  between  apical  growth  of  the  leaves  of  the 
ferns  and  their  circinate  ptyxis  is  not  alto- 
gether without  exception.  The  apical  growth 
of  the  leaf  is  also  not  necessarily  bound  up 
with  circinate  ptyxis.  In  Pteris  serrulata  (Fig. 
207),  P.  cretica,  and  P.  umbrosa  I  found  the 
laminar  portion  of  the  leaf  to  be  straight  from 
the  beginning,  the  stalk  alone  showed  a  sharp 
curvature  so  that  the  leaf-apices  of  the  leaflets 
were  all  directed  downwards*.  Nevertheless 
the  normal  apical  growth  exists  here.  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  astonished  to  find  this,  but  I  believe  that  we  may 
obtain  the  biolc^ical  explanation  in  the  consideration  of  two  facts — 
first  of  all  there  are  a  number  of  segmented  hairs  developed  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  these  cover  over  the  leaf-apex  and  protect  it,  and 
secondly  the  leaf-spindle  precedes  in  development  the  lamina  to  a  very 
great  extent,  and  the  lamina  attains  even  later  no  very  marked  breadth ; 


Pig.  aoj.  Pteria  seirulata.  I,  voiuiji^ 
leaf.  The  leaf-stalk  js  incun'ed,  the 
lamina  is  already  divided  but  is  not  in- 
curved. Ilf  yoang  leaf  in  transverae 
section  near  the  tip  of  a  leaflet.  It  is 
almost  circular.  The  lamina  arises 
later  from  the  marginal  cells,  Z.,  L,, 
The  upper  side,  in  correspondence  with 
its  lie  m  the  bud,  is  turned  downwards. 
Ill,  older  leaflet  in  transvene  section. 
The  precedence  in  development  of  the 
thick  rhachis  over  the  lamina.  Z.,  Z.,  is 
shown.  The  upper  side  is  in  tfiis  figure 
turned  upwaraa  I,  natural  size.  II 
and  III,  magnified. 


*  See  p.  310. 

'  It  is  remarkable  that  no  one  has  mentioned  the  facts,  although  they  appear  in  the  cnltiyation  of 
one  of  the  commonest  fem^  but  I  may  add  that  Leszcyc-Snminski  says  of  the  leaves  of  Pteris 
sermlata  that  the  primary  leaves  appear  to  be  circinate.  His  figures,  however,  show  there  is  only 
an  incanring  of  the  stalk,  not  of  the  lamina,  and  the  statement  of  Kanlfnss  that  there  b  no  circinate 
ptyxis  in  Pteris  sermlata  is  correct,  although  Leszcyc-Suminski  endeavoured  to  controvert  it.  See 
Leszcyc-Suminski,  Znr  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  Farmkranter,  Berlin,  1848,  p.  16. 
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it  shoots  out  to  both  sides  of  the  almost  cylindric  leaf-stalk,  and  retains  for 
a  relatively  long  period  its  embryonal  character  throughout  (Fig.  207),  and  to 
its  protection  the  hairs  are  devoted.  A  leaf-bud  of  this  kind  appears  only 
in  ferns  which  grow  in  specially  moist  shaded  stations,  as  is  the  case  with 
these  species ;  possibly  also  the  character  is  of  importance  from  a  systematic 
standpoint. 

The  case  is  different  in  ferns  which  at  an  early  period  lose  their  apical 
growth,  and  in  which  therefore  the  circinate  ptyxis  is  wanting.  We  see  this 
in  some  small-leaved  species  of  Hymenophyllaceae,  as,  for  example,  the 
species  of  Trichomanes  represented  in  Fig.  183,  and  some  other  forms  with 
similar  leaves.  We  also  find  it  in  T.  peltatum  and  T.  Motleyi,  which  have 
small  peltate  leaves  that  pass  over  at  an  early  period  into  marginal  growth  ^. 
The  leaves  of  Ophioglossum  and  Botrychium  also  have  no  circinate  ptyxis  ^ 

These  examples  amongst  the  Pteridophyta,  as  well  as  those  amongst  the 
Dicoty ledones  ^,  show  that  circinate  ptyxis  is  not  a  systematic  character,  but 
is  one  connected  with  apical  growth,  although  not  necessarily  so,  and  that 
it  may  be  constant,  more  or  less,  in  one  series. 

{b)    SPERMOPHYTA. 

In  simply  constructed  leaves,  especially  those  which  have  no  leaf-stalk, 
there  appears  to  be  no  segmentation  of  the  leaf-primordium  as  it  develops. 
It  is  different,  however,  in  more  highly  membered  leaves.  The  first  thing 
that  strikes  us  here  is  that  the  leaf-stalk  arises  relatively  late,  with  which 
corresponds  the  fact  that  its  work  has  to  be  done  during  and  after  the 
unfolding  of  the  leaf.  The  primordium  of  the  leaf  appears  at  first  with  the 
configuration  of  a  ridge  or  papilla,  and  in  this  condition  it  is  designated 
a  primordial  leaf.  The  primordial  leaf  next  segments  into  two  portions 
which,  however,  are  not  separated  sharply  one  from  the  other,  but  are  only 
distinguished  by  the  share  which  they  take  in  the  further  growth  of  the 
primordium.  That  portion  which  sits  upon  the  vegetative  point  of  the  shoot, 
the  leaf 'base  f  takes  no  share  in  the  further  differentiation  of  the  leaf-primor- 
dium, or  at  least  only  in  so  far  as  in  many  plants  an  outgrowth  develops  at 
each  side  of  the  primordium,  and  these  outgrowths  of  the  leaf-base  are 
designated  stipules.  In  many  cases  the  leaf-base  acquires  a  sheath-like 
form,  leaf-sheath^  especially  in  the  grasses  and  the  Umbelliferae.  The 
portion  of  the  leaf-primordium  which  lies  above  the  leaf-base  is  the  upper 
leaf  and  it  is  from  this  that  the  leaf-lamina  proceeds.  If  in  the  mature 
condition  the  lamina   is  s^mented,   pinnate  for  example,   or  otherwise 


*  Compare  what  is  said  under  peltate  leaves,  p.  335. 

'  The  example  of  some  species  of  Pteris  mentioned  above  shows  that  even  where  there  is  prolonged 
apical  growth  circinate  ptyxis  of  the  bud  is  not  necessary. 

•  See  p.  310. 

COEBBL  n  V 
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divided,  the  divisions  come  about,  apart  from  the  case  of  palms,  by  branch- 
ing of  the  upper  leaf.  The  leaf-stalk  is  everywhere  of  late  origin,  and  it  is 
intercalated  between  leaf-base  and  upper  leaf,  that  is  to  say,  it  arises  from 
that  portion  of  the  leaf-primordium  which  lies  between  these  two,  and  which 
retains  the  peculiarity  of  an  embryonal  tissue  for  a  longer  time.  That 
a  leaf-stalk  is  absent  in  many  cases  requires  as  little  explanation  as  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  sharp  limit  between  the  leaf-stalk  and  the  leaf-sheath.  In 
what  follows  the  development  of  the  leaf  of  the  larger  systematic  groups 
will  be  described  : — 

I.  Gymnospermae. 

Cyoadaceae  ^.  The  leaves  of  the  Cycadaceae  externally  resemble  in  their  pin- 
nation  those  of  many  Filices,  especially  in  the  fact  that  the  pinnules  are  circinate  in  the 
bud ;  but  the  whole  leaf  is  not  circinate  because  the  leaf-apex  passes  at  a  relatively 
early  period  into  the  permanent  condition,  sometimes  even  before  the  appearance 
of  the  pinnules.  The  pinnules  proceed  from  two  wing-like  growths  of  the  primor- 
dium  which  remains  embryonal,  and  in  this  we  have  a  difference  in  the  development 
of  the  leaf  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Marattiaceae.  The  available  statements  do 
not,  however,  give  us  a  satisfisictory  view  of  the  duration  of  the  apical  growth. 
Sonntag '  observed  a  leaf  of  Cycas  Thouarsii  which  had  a  length  of  about  fifty 
centimeters  and  possessed  a  circinate  leaf-apex  with  completely  embryonal  apex, 
whilst  in  the  cases  examined  by  Bower '  this  apical  growth  which  was  never  very 
marked  ceased  with  the  appearance  of  the  pinnules.  The  pinnules  appear  in 
acropetal  succession  in  C.  Seemanni,  but  in  other  species  they  appear  almost 
simultaneously,  or  those  in  the  middle  regions  of  the  leaf  appear  before  the  upper 
and  the  under  ones,  as  in  C.  Jenkinsiana,  whilst  in  Macrozamia  Miqueli  and 
Encephalartos  Barteri  the  succession  of  development  is  basipetal. 

Ginkgoaceae.  The  apical  growth  in  Ginkgo  persists  longer  than  it  does  in  the 
Cycadaceae.  The  division  of  the  leaves  takes  place  by  actual  branching,  and  there 
is  an  apical  marginal  meristem,  as  in  the  leaves  of  many  Filices,  and  the  branching 
is  clearly  dichotomous. 

Coniferae.  The  simple  configuration  of  the  leaves  of  the  Coniferae  makes 
it  unnecessary  to  discuss  here  the  development  of  the  leaf. 

Gnetaceae.  The  apical  growth  of  the  leaf-primordium  ceases  very  early  amongst 
the  Gnetaceae.  This  is  specially  evident  in  the  remarkable  Welwitschia  mirabilis 
which  possesses  during  its  life  only  two  leaves,  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
cotyledons,  and  these  grow  perennially  by  means  of  a  persistent  basal  zone  ^. 


*  See  Warming,  Unders^gelser  og  Betragtninger  over  Cycademe,  in  Oversigt  over  det  kongelige 
danske  videnskabemes  Selskabs  Forhandlinger,  1877;  Bower,  On  the  Comparatiye  Morphology  of 
the  Leaf  in  the  Vascular  Cryptogams  and  Gymnospenns,  in  Phil.  Trans.,  1884. 

'  Sonntag,  Uber  Dauer  des  Scheitelwachsthnms  and  Entwicklongsgeschichte  des  Blattes,  in 
Pringsheim*s  Jahrbucher,  xviii  (1887),  p.  241. 

'  In  part  seedlings;  perhaps  older  plants  behave  differently.  ^  Bower,  op.  cit.,  p.  600. 
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a.  MONOCOTYLEDONES. 

DORSIVENTRAL   LEAVES. 

The  simple  construction  and  the  predominance  of  intercalary  growth  in 
the  leaves  of  most  Monocotyledones  has  been  already  mentioned  ^,  but  we 
may  here  take  as  an  illustration  the  formation  of  the  leaf  of  IDactylis 
glomerata  (Fig.  19S). 

Daotylis  glomerata.  The  leaf  is  composed  of  a  closed  sheath  and 
a  lamina.  At  the  point  where  these  join  is  the  membranous  ligule.  The 
function  of  the  leaf-sheath  is  to  support  the  intemode  which  has  long 
intercalary  growth.  If  one  holds  horizontally  the  haulm  of  a  grass  which  is 
still  in  a  condition  of  growth,  and  from  which  the  leaf-sheath  has  been 
removed,  it  is  unable  to  support  its  own  weight.  The  ring-like  swelling 
upon  the  leaf-sheath  above  its  point  of  attachment  may  at  first  serve  to 
give  a  lirmer  support  to  the  haulm,  because  it  is  formed  at  the  point  where 
the  tissue  of  the  intemode  is  softest.     The  importance  of  these  nodes  for 


the  erecting  of  the  haulm  is  well  known  and  need  not  be  further  spoken 
of  here. 

The  youngest  primordium  of  a  leaf  on  the  massive  vegetative  cone  has  the  form 
of  a  ridge  which  does  not  entirely  surround  the  vegetative  point  It  is  only  in  the 
second  youngest  leaf  that  the  primordium  takes  on  the  form  of  a  circular  wall  from 
one  side  of  which  the  lamina  springs,  and  this  side  is  marked  out  from  the  first  by 
being  somewhat  higher  than  the  adjacent  part.  This  side  grows  more  strongly, 
whilst  the  amplexicaul  leaf-base,  which  at  first  is  very  small,  develops  by  inter- 
calary growth  gradually  into  the  leaf-sheath.  The  laminar  portion  only  appears  as 
sharply  separated  from  the  leaf-base  after  the  appearance  of  the  ligvile.  It  is  clear 
that  this  development  cannot  be  crisply  interpreted  as  Tr^cul  would  have  it — that 
the  leaf-sheath  is  first  formed.  The  primordium  of  the  leaf  at  the  beginning  shows 
rather  neither  lamina  nor  sheath.  The  former  does  not  grow  out  of  the  latter,  but 
both  differentiate  only  in  the  further  course  of  development  As  to  the  leaf-sheath 
which  subsequently  becomes  the  tube,  we  cannot  say  that  this  results  from  the 
'  concrescence '  of  the  margins  of  an  originally  open  primordium  of  a  sheath,  as  was 

'  See  p.  398. 
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formerly  supposed,  but  only  that  a  ring-tike  zone  of  the  v^tative  point  of  the  shoot 
takes  a  share  in  the  formation  of  the  leaf. 

Hinge-oella  in  grasses.  Apecuh'arity  ofthe  leaves  ofgrasses  may  be  mentioned 
here  because  often  it  is  interpreted  incorrectly.  The  lamJtui  in  Bambusa  has  con- 
volute ptyxis  (Fig.  208),  and  it  remains  in  this  condition  for  a  relatively  long  time 
until  the  tissue-formation  in  the  leaf  is  nearly  completed.  The  expansion  of  the 
leaf  is  provided  for  by  special  A/n^f-w/Zr— epidermal  cells  which  remain  at  first 
small,  but  in  the  process  of  unfolding  of  the  leaf  grow  rapidly  and  attain  a  volume 
which'is  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  other  epidermal  cells.  These  hinge- 
cells  are  found  also  in  some  other  Monocot>'ledones '. 


Basal  Laminar  Growth.  The  leaves  of  some  Monocotyledones  have 
a  lamina  in  which  growth  persists  at  its  lower  end.  In  this  way  there  arises 
a  sagittate  leaf,  such  as  we  find  in  Sagittaria  and  some  Aroideae.  This 
growth  is  particularly  striking  in  cases  where  a  branching  appears,  as  it  does 
in  Helicodiceros,  Helicophyllum,  Dracunculus,  Sauromatum,  and  others.  In 
Fig.  309  we  have  a  representation  of  the  remarkable  formation  of  the  leaf 
in  Helicodiceros.  At  first  sight  it  would  a[^ear  as  if  two  radial  leafy  shoots 
were  springing  from  the  base  of  the  leaf.    In  reality  the  leaf-lamina  has 

'  Their  lignificance  wu  lint  iecogiii2«d  by  Daval-Jouve,  Hlslotaiie  det  funilles  det  Graminto, 
in  Amules  de*  idencei  natnieUet,  Ux.  6,  i  (1S75). 
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two  lobes,  I  and  la,  which  would  make  it  a  sagittate  leaf,  as  in  many  other 
Aroideae,  were  they  to  remain  simple.  But  they  branch  sympodially,  that 
is  to  say  a  branch,  2,  arises  out  of  the  base  of  branch  i,  branch  3  arises  out 
of  branch  2,  and  so  on.  But  these  branches  are  not  spread  out,  as  in  Sauro- 
matum,  in  one  plane,  but  are  twisted  in  a  ladder-like  spiral^  so  that  the  leaf- 
lobes  appear  as  if  they  were  arranged  around  a  central  axis.  But  this 
apparent  axis  is  only  the  thickened  outer  margin  of  the  base  of  the  suc- 
cessive lobes — an  interesting  example  of  how  definite  parts  of  the  leaf 
become  more  strongly  constructed  in  proportion  as  they  have  stronger 
mechanical  claims  made  upon  them.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  such 
a  special  leaf-configuration  has  some  biological  significance  if  we  could  only 
discover  it.  This  much  is  clear,  that  the  whole  leaf-surface  occupies 
a  smaller  area  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  leaf-branches  were  spread  out 
in  one  plane,  and  that  the  spiral  arrangement  prevents  shading  by  the 
leaf-lobes  as  they  rise  above  the  original  leaf-surface.  The  small  space 
which  the  leaf-surface  occupies  may  be  connected  with  the  denser  arrange- 
ment of  the  leaves  and  the  shorter  length  of  the  leaf-stalk  compared  with 
other  forms  like  Sauromatum.  At  least  I  have  found  that  other  Aroideae 
with  a  sympodially  branching  leaf  form  only  one  or  few  leaves,  which  are 
raised  free  upon  long  leaf-stalks,  whilst  in  Helicodiceros  the  leaves  stand 
close  together  and  have  relatively  short  stalks. 

Perforate  and  Split  Leaves  of  Aroideae.  Many  other  Aroideae 
are  distinguished  by  remarkable  formation  of  their  leaves.  The  leaves  of 
Anadendrum  medium  (Part  I,  Fig.  97)  are  distinguished  by  the  formation 
of  holes  in  the  lamina,  and  also  by  the  development  of  lobes  which  are  like 
pinnules.  The  construction  of  the  leaf  here  may  be  reached  in  much  the 
same  way  as  in  Monstera  deliciosa^  and  its  allies,  where  the  tissue  lying 
between  the  nerves  lags  behind  in  growth  and  dries  up.  If  this  dying-off 
tissue  lies  near  the  laminar  margin,  and  this  be  thin,  it  splits  outwards  into 
limited  strips  of  tissue,  and  thus  arises  a  feather-like  lobed  leaf;  if  the  splits 
take  place  further  within  the  laminar  margin  there  is  a  hole.  The  bio- 
logical significance  of  this  splitting  of  the  leaf-lamina  will  be  noticed  below. 
In  the  pinnatifid  or  pinnate  leaves  of  species  of  Philodendron  there  is  no 
formation  of  holes,  but  only  of  lobes  through  the  stronger  growth  of  single 
marginal  portions  of  the  lamina,  and  in  those  species  of  Anthurium  which, 
like  A.  digitatum,  have  compound  digitate  leaves,  the  leaflets  arise  as 
branchings  from  the  leaf-primordium  in  basipetal  succession. 

Leaves  of  Palms.  The  leaves  of  palms  require  special  notice. 
Many  of  them  are  the  largest  leaves  which  we  know  of.  The  segmentation 
of  the  leaves  is  no  doubt  connected  with  their  size,  and  so  also  is  their 
possession  of  a  strong  leaf-stalk,  and  in  many  cases  of  a  massive  midrib. 


'  See  Engler,  Araceae,  in  Engler  and  Prantl,  Die  natiirlichen  Pflanzenfamilien,  ii.  3,  p.  104. 
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Where  the  leaf-lamina  is  membered  this  is  not  the  result,  as  is  usual^  of  the 
branching  of  an  originally  simple  primordium,  but  is  a  consequence  of  the 
splitting  of  an  originally  entire  leaf-surface.  We  have  cases  analogous  with 
this  amongst  other  Monocotyledones,  for  example  in  Musa»  whose  leaves  are 
easily  torn  into  isolated  lobes  fastened  to  the  thick  midrib.  In  Musa 
external  factors,  especially  the  wind,  bring  about  the  partition,  but  in  other 
Monocotyledones,  as,  for  example,  Cyclanthus  bipartitus,  the  splitting  is  a 
consequence  of  the  tensions  arising  in  the  process  of  the  unfolding  of  the 
leaf.  Formerly  the  division  of  the  palm-leaves  also  was  considered  to  be 
the  consequence  of  mechanical  splitting,  but  investigation  of  the  history  ot 
development  has  shown  that  this  is  incorrect.  The  splitting  in  the  palm- 
leaves  is  due  to  the  death,  at  a  more  or  less  early  period,  always  before  the 
unfolding  of  the  leaf,  of  definite  portions  of  the  tissue,  or  it  may  be  that  it  is 
mucilaginous  d^eneration  of  the  cell-walls  of  the  tissue  which  brings  about 
the  separation.  The  splitting  of  the  leaf-surface  is  therefore  from  the  first 
prepared  for.  Two  types  of  palm  are  commonly  distinguished  by  the  form 
of  the  leaf,  Xhe  fan-palms  and  thi^  feather-palms  ;  in  both  the  leaf  diverges 
from  the  usual  type  of  Monocotyledones,  and  it  is  easily  shown  that  the 
deviation  stands  in  relation  to  the  increase  in  size. 

LEAF  OF  FAN-PALMS.  Let  US  Start  with  the  leaf  in  fan-palms,  because 
it  is  much  nearer  the  primary  form  of  leaf  in  the  Monocotyledones.  The 
fan-like  folding  of  the  leaves  has  the  same  mechanical  significance  as  the 
folded  paper  of  a  fan,  that  is  to  say,  the  leaf-surface  is  kept  expanded 
without  much  expenditure  of  material  ^  Were  it  fiat  it  would  be  ruptured 
by  its  weight,  or  very  strong  ribs  would  be  required.  The  same  principle  of 
construction  is  repeated  in  the  pinnules  of  the  feather-palms,  which,  at  least 
at  their  base,  are  often  folded  into  channels.  The  folding  of  the  leaf-lamina 
begins  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  leaf-primordium,  and  this  has  led  to 
some  misunderstanding'. 

If  a  fan-leaf  is  to  reach  a  considerable  size,  the  several  rays  of  the  fan 
must  diverge  from  one  another  at  their  apex  ;  at  the  base  this  is  not  well 
possible  on  mechanical  grounds.  The  construction  is  reached  thus : — The 
upper  portion  of  the  primordium  of  the  leaf  which  has  not  taken  a  share  in 
the  folding  dies  ofT;  thereby  room  is  provided  for  the  divergence  of  the 
folds,  and  the  points  of  the  several  rays  also  separate  from  one  another  more 
or  less  far.  The  separation  takes  place  at  a  varyingly  early  period  in 
difTerent  palms.     In  Pritchardia  filifera  the  upper  angles  of  the  folds  which 


^  The  same,  although  less  noticed,  is  the  case  in  the  liliaceous  Corculigo,  which  has  thit^  not 
flatly  expanded  leaves. 

'  Nanmann's  statements,  in  Beitrage  znr  Entwickelungsgeschichte  der  Palmenblatter,  in  Flora, 
Ixx  (1887),  are  for  example  erroneous.  See  Deinega,  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  Entwicklungs- 
geschichte  der  Blatter  und  der  Anlage  der  Gefassbtindel,  in  Flora,  Ixxxv  (1898).  The  literature  is 
cited  here. 
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are  already  provided  with  vascular  bundles  die  off,  and  one  can  see  the 
ruptured  strips  of  tissue  as  long  brown  threads  hanging  on  the  unfolded 
leaves.  In  Chamaerops  the  separation  takes  place  much  earlier,  whilst  the 
tissue  of  the  leaf  has  still  somewhat  of  an  embryonal  character,  and  it  is 
brought  about  by  the  mucilaginous  degeneration  of  the  cell-walls  just  as 
it  is  in  Rhaphis  and  the  feather-leaved  Cocos.  Archontophoenix  which  has 
feather-leaves  furnishes,  as  it  were,  a  transition  between  these  two  methods 
of  separation,  for  in  it  the  strips  of  leaf-tissue,  which  die  off  in  the  process 
of  unfolding  of  the  leaf,  are  from  the 
first  laid  down  as  thinner  layers  than 
the  rest  of  the  leaf-tissue.  The  seed- 
lings of  almost  all  fan-palms^  have 
the  ordinary  leaf-form  of  monocotylous 
plants,  the  veins  running  with  a  curved 
course  and  not  diverging  at  the  tip 
(Fig.  a  10). 

LEAF  OF  FEATHER-PALMS.  We 
must  next  speak  of  the  feather-palms. 
The  pinnation  here  is  likewise  the  result 
of  a  splitting,  not  of  a  branching,  of  the 
leaf-surface.  Let  us  consider  first  of 
all  the  primary  leaves  of  Phoenix. 
Here  we  find  leaves  which  resemble  the 
ordinary  ones  of  Monocotyledoncs,  ex- 
cept in  having  slightly  expressed  folding 
of  the  lamina  (Fig.  210).  At  the  base, 
and  at  first  limited  to  the  base,  of  the 
leaf  there  is  formed  a  stronger  middle 
portion,  which  gradually  involves  a  lai^er  portion  of  the  primordium  of  the 
leaf  and  becomes  a  strong  midrib.  The  leaf-surface  separates  then  into  single . 
segments.  That  this  procedure  begins  at  the  base  of  the  primary  leaves 
is  a  consequence  of  the  intercalary  growth  of  the  leaf  (Fig,  210). 

Thus,  starting  from  the  ordinary  leaf  of  Monocotyledones,  we  obtain  an 
altc^ether  different  form  of  leaf,  and  we  may  recognize  the  following  stages 
of  development  which  lead  from  an  entire  leaf-surface  to  a  divided 
one: — 

(j)  The  splitting  takes  place  in  expanded  leaves  under  the  influence  of 
external  factors,  such  as  wind  and  rain.  We  find  this  in  Musa,  and  the 
function  of  the  leaf  is  not  interfered  with  by  the  splittit^.     In  HelicMiia 


Primary  l«v«.  lit 


'  In  maDT  palms  [he  lirat  leaf  is  divided.  SeePlitier,  UberFriichle,  Ketmimg,  ood  Jngendmst^de 
emiga  PalmcD,  Id  Beiichte  der  dentscbeo  boUniscben  Getellschart,  ill  (1885),  p.  31.  The  literature 
it  dted  here. 
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dasyantha  Karsten  ^  found  that  there  is  a  special  arrangement  which  brings 
about  a  splitting  of  the  leaf-lamina  under  the  influence  of  raindrops. 
A  marginal  strip  of  the  leaf-tissue  dies  away  before  the  middle  portion  has 
reached  its  complete  growth,  and  in  this  way  tensions  arise  which  cause 
the  splitting  of  the  lamina  when  rain  falls  upon  it. 

(2)  The  splitting  takes  place  during  the  unfolding  of  the  leaf  by  tensions 
within  it,  as  in  Cyclanthus  bipartitus. 

(3)  The  points  of  separation  are  prepared  in  the  bud  by  the  dying-oflT 
or  by  the  mucilaginous  degeneration  of  cells.    This  is  found  in  palms. 

RADIAL   AND    BILATERAL    LEAVES. 

In  the  preceding  cases  we  have  dealt  with  the  leaves  of  monocotylous 
plants  in  which  the  ordinary  horizontal  expansion  is  observed.  A  number 
of  leaves,  however,  in  Monocotyledones,  have  a  profile  or  vertical  position,, 
and  they  are  then  either  radial  or  bilateral.  Species  of  Juncus,  for  example, 
have  radial  leaves  which  were  formerly  considered  to  be  shoots  because  of 
their  external  resemblance  to  shoots,  and  because  their  internal  structure 
is  like  that  of  shoots^.  We  find  radial  leaves  also  in  some  species  of 
Allium.  Iris  supplies  a  specially  good  illustration  of  bilateral  leaves,  yet 
they  have  frequently  given  rise  to  controversy,  and  even  in  works  of  the 
most  recent  date  we  may  read  that  *  the  leaves  of  the  Iris  have  taken 
their  present  form  by  concrescence  of  the  two  leaf-surfaces  upwards  V — 
and  this  on  the  ground  of  anatomical  investigation. 

Leaf  of  Irifl.    The  developmental  history  of  the  sword-like  leaves  of 
Iris  is  as  follows : — 

The  primordium  of  the  leaf  has  the  normal  form,  and  when  it  first  appears  does 
not  embrace  the  stem  (Fig.  21 1,  -4,  ^j) ;  but  this  it  soon  does  (Fig.  211,^,  ^,).  The 
primordial  leaf  grows  now  like  an  ordinary  primordium.  Its  apex  (Fig.  211,  A^  a) 
should  become  the  apex  of  the  leaf-lamina,  but  it  is  found  to  be  subsequently  at 
the  position  where  the  leaf-lamina  passes  over  into  the  leaf-sheath  (Fig.  211,  B^a), 
,This  *  displacement '  is  explained  by  the  developmental  history.  The  primordium 
acquires  soon  a  growth  in  surface,  and  retains  therefore  a  cap-like  configuration 
(Fig.  211,  ^,  ^5).  Upon  its  back  the  growth  in  surface  is  the  strongest,  and  here  at 
one  position  the  character  of  the  vegetative  point  is  retained  (Fig.  211,  ^,  ^  in  the 
fourth  unnumbered  primordium),  and  the  keel  of  the  leaf-primordium  grows  out 
into  the  primordium  of  its  *  sword-like '  lamina.  This  lamina  is  hollow  only  where 
it  passes  into  the  sheath,  in  its  other  part  it  is  from  the  beginning  a  solid  plate 
of  tissue.    There  are  on  the  primordium  of  the  leaf  then  now  two  apices — ^the 


'  '  Mentioned  by  Stahl,  RegenfaU  and  Blattgestalt,  in  Annales  da  Jaidin  botanique  de  Buitenzorg^ 
xi  (1893). 

^  They  have  an  evident,  although  small,  leaf-sheath,  and  arise  laterally  on  the  vegetative  point. 

'  Massait,  La  recapitulation  el  Tinnovation  en  embryogdnie  vdg6tale,  in  Bulletins  de  la  Soci^t6 
Royale  do  Botanique  de  Belgiquc,  xxiii  (1894),  P-  252 :  *La  feuille  d'lris  ...  doit  6tre  consid^r^ 
phylog^niquement  comme  le  prodait  de  la  soudure  des  deax  moities  de  la  feuille  par  lenr  face  sup^- 
rieuie.'     I  hold  this  to  be  an  impossible  view. 
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original  one,  a,  and  the  new  one,  s.  The  laminar  primordiuni,  j,  soon  acquires  an 
actual  terminal  position^  and  the  transition  to  this  is  shown  in  the  larger  leaf 
represented  in  Fig.  211,  jfi^,  where  the  leaf-base  which  develops  later  into  the  leaf- 
sheath  is  marked  off  from  the  laminar  primordium  by  a  dotted  line.  The  laminar 
primordium  has  indeed  still  a  lateral  position,  but  its  middle  line  is  raised  up 
already  about  45°,  and  the  original  apex,  a,  has  assumed  a  lateral  position. 

This  kind  of  leaf-<levelopment  finds  an  interesting  parallel  in  that  of  the  genus 
Fi^idens  amongst  the  Musci\ 
In  this  genus  the  leaf-lamina  arises 
also  as  a  wing-like  outgrowth  of 
the  original  leaf-primordium,  and 
as  in  Iris  this  formation  of  wing  * 
proceeds  in  Fissidens  from  the 
back  of  the  keel  of  the  leaf-prim- 
ordium.  The  two  sides  of  the 
leaf-primordium  share  equally  in 
this  from  the  first,  so  that  we  need 
not  wonder  that  in  the  anatomical 
structure,  especially  in  the  course 
of  the  vascular  bundles,  these  sides 
are  both  indicated.  Neither  in  the  ontogenetic  nor  phylogenetic  sense  can  we 
speak  of  the  'concrescence'  of  two  leaf-surfaces  here,  as  a  comparison  with  the 
radial  leaves  of  Juncus  and  Allium  will  readily  show,  for  their  origin  resembles  in 
all  essentials  that  of  the  leaves  of  Iris. 

The  few  cases  of  peltate  leaves  in  Monocotyledones  will  be  spoken 
of  when  other  peltate  leaves  are  discussed  below. 


Development  of  leaf.   A^  veeeta- 

point,  V,  aimectea  one,  tiiowing  lour  leaf-primordia ;  ^,  ^ 

and  oji  are  numbered ;  bi  ia  the  3roange>L    The  point  marked  a 


Pig.  an.    Iris  variegata. 
tive  point,  v,  dimected  out,  showing  four  leaf-primordia ; 


is  the  highest  point  in  the  primordia,  bat  it  becomes  the  apex 

of  the  leaf-sheath.    The  point  j  becomes  the  t' — '-•^-  « 

B^  an  older  leaf;  lettering  as  before.    Magnlfi« 


3.   DiCOTYLEDONES. 


BRANCHING   OF   THE    LEAF. 


In  Dicotyledones  the  segmentation  of  the  leaf  always  depends  upon 
a  branching  of  the  primordium,  and  this  always  starts  from  its  margins, 
which,  however,  are  often  bent  upwards,  so  that  it  looks  as  if  the  inception 
of  the  lateral  members  was  upon  the  upper  side.  The  origin  of  lateral 
members  takes  place  after  the  following  chief  types : — 

I.  Dichotomy  : — A  division  of  the  vegetative  point  of  the  leaf,  such  as  we  find 
in  Filices,  relatively  seldom  takes  place,  but  is  found  in  Utricularia ',  Ceratophyllum 
demersum  ^  and  also  in  Drosera  binata  and  D.  pedata,  which  have  dichotomously 


*  Sec  p.  137. 

'  See  also  what  b  said  about  the  formation  of  a  wing  on  the  back  of  the  leaf  of  Phormium  (p.  300). 
If  these  wing-like  growths  arise  very  early  we  shonld  get  the  form  of  Iris.  Perhaps  there  are 
transiticms  between  the  form  of  Iris  and  of  Phormiom. 

'  Goebel,  Morphologische  und  biologische  Stndien :  V.  Utricularia,  in  Annales  dn  Jardin  botanique 
de  Bnitenzoig,  ix  (1891). 

^  Massart,  La  r^capitnlation  et  TinnoTation  en  embryog^nie  v^^ale,  in  Bulletins  de  la  Soci^t^ 
Royale  de  Botanique  de  Belgique,  xxiii  (1894). 
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branched  leaves.     This  method  of  hranching  is  only  possible  in  leaves  with 
prolonged  apical  growth. 

3.  Uonopodiom : — Lateral  branching  occurs  after  the  following  types : — 
(d)  Acropelal  Development.  All  the  branches  of  the  leaves  arise  in  serialacropetal 
succession,  as  in  the  Umbelliferae,  Papilionaceae,  Mimoseae,  Caesalpinieae,  Sam- 
bucus  Ebulus,  and  others.  The  leaf-apex  itself  passes  at  an  early  period  into  the 
permanent  condition,  but  below  this  there  remains  an  embryonal  zone  on  which 
in  acropetal  succession  the  lateral  parts  appear.  On  this  account  Sonntag  reckons 
them  as  belonging  to  an  intercalary  type,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  several  types 
are  not  sharply  limited. 

(b)  Basipetal  Develqfment.    The  youngest  leaf-segments  are  the  lowermost, 

as  in  Myriophyllum,  Hot- 
tonia,  Rosa,  Fotentilla 
anserina,  Sambucus  nigra 
of  pinnate  forms,  Hel- 
leborus  foetidus  and  all 
digitate  forms. 

(c)  Divergent  Deve- 
lopment. The  branching 
here  proceeds  from  one 
position  of  the  primor- 
dium  upwards  and  down- 
wards, as  in  Achillea  Mil- 
lefolium, the  leaf-teeth  of 
Ulmus,  and  others. 

The  course  of  deve- 
lopment in  nearly  allied 
plants  vanes,  for  example 
in  pinnate  leaves  it  is 
sometimes  acropetal, 
sometimes  basipetal,  so 
that  this  difference  is  not 
of  very  great  importance. 
The  question  of 
Sympodium: — In  some 
Dicotyledones  a  partially 
sympodial  constructioD 
of  the  leaf  has  been  as- 
sumed, of  the  same  cha- 
racter as  that  which  we  have  observed  in  the  Aroideae,  but  most  of  these  cases 
are  '  palmatifid  '  leaves,  with  basipetal  evolution  of  the  leaf-lobes.  In  the  leaf  of 
Acer  platanoides,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  a  12,  C,  there  are,  for  example,  five  chief 
lobes  present,  one  in  the  middle  and  two  at  each  side.  Fig.  aia,  A,  shows  how 
the  lobes  arise  in  basipetal  succession,  but  one  may  interpret  the  procedure  as  that 
only  two  lateral  lobes  exist,  from  which  then  the  two  lower  ones  shoot  out  as 


tide,  ihowiiiK  ttie  ^our^  of  the  condactTn?  b^dlu.  C'^)Ja 
of  tte  candocling  bandks  in  the  ituIutc  leaf.  D,  buiil  pan 
(muTcne  aectioa.  Each  itti  hu  three  ;:ciDcluctine  bundls 
higher  Bp.  F,  Iraf.iUlk  in  tnuuvcne  Bcction.  iTie  6ram 
y:  y/,  To  all  the  Ggiue.  Indiale  ibe  bnndlei  of  anc^i. 
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members  of  the  second  order  ^.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  follow  here  the  history 
of  development,  and  to  say  whether  these  lobes  arise  directly  out  of  the  leaf- 
primordium  as  members  of  the  first  order  or  not.  That  leaf-lobes  branch  frequently 
only  upon  their  outer  side  is  very  common.  If  the  leaf  of  Chelidonium,  shown 
in  Part  I,  Fig.  73,  were  cut  through  beneath  the  upper  pinnule  a  five-lobed  leaf 
would  result,  but  its  two  lower  lobes  are  outgrowths  of  the  lateral  ones.  I  do 
not  see,  however,  why  one  should  call  such  a  leaf  cymose,  because  the  several 
members  of  the  leaves  are  not  at  all  separated  from  one  another  and  the 
notion  of  *  cymose  branching'  is,  therefore,  not  really  applicable.  The  whole 
question  may  be  of  importance  if  we  are  dealing  with  the  derivation  of  the  kafforms 
within  one  cycle  of  canity.  For  the  general  organography  it  appears  to  me  to  be  of 
little  importance.  Prantl  certainly  goes  too  far  when  he  says  *  of  Achillea  Mille- 
folium that  the  segments  arising  basipetally  in  the  leaf  may  be  regarded  as  '  shoot- 
ing firom  one  another,'  and  that  the  leaf  in  its  under  portion  is  cymose.  Here  the 
history  of  development  shows  that  the  pinnules  arising  basipetally  shoot  out  from  a 
marginal  zone  which  remains  meristic,  whilst  in  the  inner  portion  of  the  leaf 
differentiation  of  the  tissue  has  already  begun  as  the  appearance  of  intercellular 
spaces  first  indicates.  The  pinnules  are  as  elsewhere  outgrowths  of  the  margin  of 
the  leaf  bent  somewhat  upwards.  I  have  found  no  indication  that  would  suggest  a 
genetic  relationship  of  these  one  to  another. 

Interruptedly  Pinnate  Leaves.  Interruptedly  pinnate  leaves, 
that  is  to  say,  leaves  in  which  the  pinnules  are  alternately  of  a  very 
different  size,  may  also  be  considered  to  be  sympodial.  Examples  of  these 
we  find  amongst  the  Solanaceae,  as  in  Solanum  tuberosum,  Rosaceae,  as 
in  Spiraea  Filipendula,  species  of  Geum,  Potentilla  anserina,  and  others  '. 
It  has  been  shown  *  that  the  small  pinnules  fill  up  the  spaces  between  the 
larger,  and  an  analogy  may  be  found  within  the  class  of  Algae.  Here  we 
have  only  to  notice  the  origin  of  these  small  pinnules.  They  might  be 
regarded  as  lateral  leaflets  of  the  leaflets  of  the  first  order  which  have  been 
displaced  upon  the  leaf-spindle.  But  the  history  of  the  development,  so  far 
as  it  is  known,  is  in  the  direction  of  showing  that  they  are  independent 
formations.  Their  inception  takes  place  later  than  that  of  the  larger  leaf- 
lets, and  in  this  we  have  an  interesting  parallel  case  with  that  of  the 
a^  Euptilota  Harveyi  (Part  I,  Figs.  46,  80).  It  is  easy  to  convince  oneself 
that  the  larger  pinnules  also  arise  earlier  than  the  small  ones  standing  oppo- 


'  In  support  of  this  one  might  appeal  to  the  course  of  the  vascular  bundles.  Three  chief  veins 
enter  the  leaf;  one,  /,  in  the  middle,  and  one  upon  each  side  of  it,  //  and  ///.  The  vascular  bundles 
IV  and  V  unite  in  the  leaf-base  with  //  into  one  strand,  and  we  may  suppose  that  the  leaf-lobes 
behave  likewise. 

'  Prantl,  Studien  iiber  Wachsthum,  Verzweignng  und  Nervatnr  der  Laubbli&tter,  insbesondere  der 
Dicotylen,  in  Berichte  der  dentschen  botanischen  Gesellschaft,  i  (1883),  p.  a8a 

'  Also  Reseda  alba  according  to  Sonntag,  Uber  Dauer  des  Scheitelwachsthums  und  Entwicklungs- 
geschichte  des  Blattes,  in  Piingsheim's  Jahrbiicher,  xviii  (1887),  p.  247. 

*  See  Part  I,  p.  127. 
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site  to  them.  I  regard  the  small  pinnules  as  reduced  leaflets  of  the  first 
order,  probably  the  result  of  correlation,  but  not  as  intercalated  new  forma- 
tions as  has  been  assumed.  For  this  interpretation  ^  we  have  support  in 
the  fact  that  these  interposed  leaflets  may  be  entirely  absent  in  feebly 
developed  leaves,  for  example  those  of  the  potato. 

Relation  of  the  Pinnate  to  the  Digitate  Leaf.  Relatively 
small  differences  in  the  distribution  of  the  growth  upon  one  and  the  same 
primordium  may  bring  about  leaf-forms  which  are  outwardly  very  different. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  on  one  leaf-primordium  there  are  produced 
upon  each  side  five  lateral  primordJa.  From  this  would  develop  a  leaf 
with  five  marginal  projections  if  the  lamina  itself  is  strong  in  growth  and  the 


Fig.  313.  I,  LimDopliilik  beteropli^lla,  Apa  of  ihool  imi  Troni  abore.  1,  AlcliemiUdiinlia.  AperoTtliMt 
Kcn  fTwn  above ;  a  yow^f  primordium  of  a  If-nf  bccd  to  the  left  upper  Aide  of  apex,  the  older  leave*  are  deeply 
tjirided  into  leoilclst  m  tlw  omer  Iwo  the  rin^-lilie  gheath-porlioa  ii  formed-    Ha^mtied 

lateral  primordla  grow  less  strongly.  If  now  the  laminar  portion  between 
the  lateral  primordia  grows  stroi^ly  in  length  and  less  in  breadth  *,  and  the 
base  of  each  lateral  primordium  grows  similarly,  a  pinnate  leaf  will  result, 
but  if  the  laminar  portion  scarcely  grows  further  between  the  lateral 
primordia  then  the  leaf  will  be  digitate.  As  a  matter  of  fact  pinnate  and 
digitate  leaves  do  not  differ  essentially  one  from  the  other.  In  Aesculus 
Hippocastanum,  for  example,  we  usually  find  digitate  leaves,  but  occasionally 
they  are  pinnate. 

Single  Branched  Leaves  as  apparent  Whorls.  Segmented 
leaves  which  have  no  stalks  and  are  deeply  divided  have  a  somewhat 
peculiar  aspect.  The  single  leaf-lobes  then  take  on  the  appearance  of 
independent  leaves  and  are  partly  also  described  as  such.  These  cases  have 
some  biological  interest  and  therefore  two  examples  are  referred  to  here : — 


'  It  has  to  be  proved  whetber  in  ca»i  like  Spiraea  FilipenduU  the  (iral  view^that  then  small 
leaflets  are  displaced  lateral  leallets — which  gctms  to  me  to  have  been  hitherto  loit  sight  of,  is  correct. 
A  drawing  by  Massut,  La  r^capitnlatioo  et  rinnovatian  en  embryog^aie  v^gf  tale,  in  Bulletins  de 
la  SodAe  Royale  de  Botanique  de  Belgique,  PI,  II,  Fig.  33,  supports  it.    Possibly  both  cuses  occur. 

*  Th«  transition' forms  between  toothed  and  pinoatiiid  and  pinnate  leaves  ai  they  occur,  for 
Instance,  in  .Scataosa  Columbaria,  tell  the  same  story  (Fig.  ai8). 
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AlchemiUa  niralia.    Alchemilla  nivalis  is  a  plant  of  the  high  Andes.    It 
possesses  apparently  whorled  leaves  which  are  concrescent  below  into  a  sheath.    In 
reality  the  whorl  of  leaves  is  a  single  leaf,  as  may  be  concluded  from  the  fact  that 
the  leaves  of  the  false  whorl  do  not  alternate  (Fig.  213,  2).     Each  leaf-primordium 
is  at  first  laid  down  singly  on  the  side  of  the  vegetative  point,  which  it  soon 
surrounds  as  a  ring.     This  primordial  ring  itself  re- 
mains in  an  arrested  state,  while  the  leaf-lobes  which 
shoot  out  of  it  appear  in  descending  serial  succes- 
sion, and  these  all  attaining  to  about  the  same  size 
they  appear  as  a  false  leaf-whorl.    The  foliage-leaves 
of  this  species  of  AlchemiUa  are  produced  in  quite 
the  same  way  as  the  hypsophylls  of  other  species 
of  Alchemilla  which  have  stalked  leaves  with  usually 
a   well-formed  leaf-lamina  ^      The   stalk  remains 
unformed,  the  sheath  is  strongly  developed,  and  it 
grasps  round  the  vegetative  point.    We  may  un- 
derstand  the   biological    significance  of  this    leaf- 
formation  in  some  measure  if  we  reflect  that  the 
young  portions  of  the  shoot  are  perfectly  protected 
by  the  leaf-sheaths,  which  are  inserted  one  into  the 
other,  and  the  small  leaf-pinnules  are  in  response 
to  the  physiologically  xerophilous  station. 

Iiinuiophila  heterophylla.  The  second  ex- 
ample is  that  of  a  marsh-plant,  Limnophila  hetero 
phylla.  Its  submerged  shoot-portions  bear  leaves 
in  an  apparent  whorl  (Fig.  214),  whilst  the  ends  of 
the  shoots  above  water  have  the  leaves  arranged  in 
decussate  dimerous  whorls.  The  history  of  develop- 
ment (Fig.  2r3,  1)  shows  that  the  water-leaves  also 
appear  in  dimerous  whorls,  the  leaves  in  each  whorl 
soon  uniting  together  into  a  ring-wall.  Each  leaf 
forms  in  descending  succession  numerous  leaf-lobes         „  ■, .        . .,    . 

°  Fig.  >  14.    LimnophiU  heicrophylia. 

which  again  may  branch.  As  we  pass  upwards  on  water-icuvo  and  »ir-ieav«ana  inn- 
the  shoot  the  middle  lobe  of  each  leaf  is  at  first 

larger  than  the  lateral  ones,  and  then  the  formation  of  the  lateral  ones  is  gradually 
entirely  suppressed  or  reduced  to  mere  marginal  leaf-teeth  in  the  aerial  leaves.  We 
shall  refer  to  this  plant  again  when  speaking  of  the  biological  significance  of  leaf- 
forms. 

PELTATE   leaves'. 

By  peltate  leaves  we  understand  those  in  which  the  lamina  does  not 
expand  directly  out  of  and  in  line  with  the  leaf-stalk,  but  grows  out  over 
the  stalk.     Where  this  form  is  developed  we  always  find  upon  the  upper 

>  See  Goebel,  PfluizeDblologitcbe  SchilderiiDgen,  ii  (1893),  p.  33.    AlchemilU  is  figared. 
'  See  Goebel,  Vergleicheade  Eotwicklungsgesclilchte  der  Pflanzenorgane,  id  Scbenk's  Huidbach 
der  BoUnilc,  iii  (1884),  p.  334.    A  piclnre  of  tbe  peltate  leaves,  without  reference  to  the  recent 
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(dorsal)  side  of  the  leaf,  close  to  the  position  where  the  stalk  is  originally 
fixed  to  the  lamina,  a  zone  of  the  young  leaf,  which  shares  in  the  formation 
of  the  lamina.  It  is  only  in  cotyledons  and  some  kataphylls,  hypsophylls, 
and  stamens^  that  we  find  upon  the  under  (ventral)  side  of  the  leaf  an 
outgrowth  which  prolongs  the  lamina.     De  Candolle  has  in  accordance  with 

these  facts  divided  such  leaves  into  epipeltate  and  hypapeltate 
forms.  In  the  hypopeltate  forms  the  construction  is  mainly 
(leaving  out  of  account  the  case  of*  versatile '  anthers)  directed 
to  the  provision  of  means  of  protection. 

Peltate  Kataphylls.  The  kataphylls  of  some 
species  of  Asparagus  are  peltate,  and  furnish  an  efficient 
protection  to  the  shoot-bud.  In  most  cases  of  this  kind 
these  kataphylls  fall  away  later  ;  they  are  merely  protective 
organs.  But  in  Asparagus  comorensis  (Fig.  215),  the  out- 
growth of  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  becomes  a  hard  thorn 
or  hook  projecting  from  the  shoot-axis,  and  is  used  as  a 
climbing-organ. 

Peltate  Stamens.  The  pollen-sacs  of  Juniperus  are 
protected  by  an  outgrowth  of  the  scale-like  lamina  of  the 
covering  leaf,  and  this  I  have  compared  with  an  indusium  ^. 
Peltate  Cotyledons.  Where  we  find  peltate  coty- 
ledons, as  in  the  grasses,  the  object  is  to  provide  a  contact- 
surface  with  the  endosperm.  The  short '  radicle '  of  the  oak 
is  invested  by  the  cotyledons,  which  grow  out  below  and 
protect  it. 

Peltate  Foliage-Leaves.  The  biological  signifi- 
cance of  the  peltate  foliage-leaves  is  less  clear.  We  have 
first  of  all  to  recognize  two  groups — the  short-stalked  and 
the  long-stalked : — 

Short-stalked  peltate  foliage-leaves,  I  only  know  of 
such  leaves  in  some  epiphytic  species  of  Trichomanes, 
T.  Hildebrandtii  ^  T.  peltatum,  and  T.  Motleyi  *,  but  in 
the  last-named  all  the  leaves  are  not  always  peltate.  When 
we   recollect  that    in   other  species  of  Trichomanes,   for 


Fig.  315.  Aspara- 
gus comorensis.  Tu- 
rio  with  peltate  ka- 
taphylls ;  the  lower 
part  of  each  katap 
phyll  stands  out  later 
from  ihe  shoot, 
hardens,  and  be- 
comes a  climbing- 
thorn. 


liteiatnre  of  development,  is  given  by  C.  de  CandoUe,  Sur  les  fenilles  pelt^es,  in  Bulletin  des  travanx 
de  la  Soci^t^  botaniqne  de  Geneve,  1898-99. 

^  I  have  pointed  out,  Vergleichende  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  Pflanzenorgane,  in  Schenk*s 
Handbnch  der  Botanik,  iii  (1884),  that  stamens  with  versatile  anthers  conform  with  peltate  leaves 
in  their  method  of  formation. 

*  Goebel,  Beitrage  znr  vergleichenden  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  Sporangien,  in  Botanische 
Zeitung,  xxxiz  (1881),  p.  703;  C.  de  Candolle,  Sur  les  phyllomes  hypopelt^,  in  Bulletin  des 
tiavanz  de  la  Sod^t^  botaniqne  de  Geneve,  1895-7. 

'  See  Giesenhagen,  Die  Hymenophyllaceen,  in  Flora,  Izxiii  (1890),  p.  451. 

*  G.  Karsten,  Morphologische  und  biologische  Untersuchungen  iiber  einige  Epiphytenformen  der 
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example  T.  brachypus,  the  leaves  are  closely  adpressed  to  the  tree-bark, 
to  which  they  are  fastened  by  rhizoids,  and  that  many  of  the  Acrosticheae 
have  the  same  kind  of  leaves,  we  may  assume  that  the  peltate  form  is  of 
special  advantage  in  a  given  size  of  leaf-surface,  both  for  the  retention  of 
water  and  for  the  protection  of  the  delicate  stem,  which  in  the  cases  under 
notice  is  rootless. 

Long-stalked  peltate  foliage-leaves.  In  the  case  of  these  leaves  other 
considerations  have  to  be  looked  to.  In  the  first  place  the  size  of  the  peltate 
lamina  is  very  different.  The  *  ideal '  peltate  leaf  would  be  one  with  a  stalk 
attached  in  the  middle  of  an  almost  circular  leaf-surface.  This  is  approached 
in,  for  example,  Nelumbium.  in  others,  like  many  species  of  Caladium,  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  leaf-surface,  which  has  grown  out  over  the  stalk,  is 
much  smaller  than  the  posterior.  Possibly  the  peltate  form  has  appeared 
in  these  later  than  it  has  done  in  cases  like  Nelumbium. 

Conditions  under  which  Peltate  Leaves  occur.  Peltate  leaves 
appear  in  plants  which  occur  under  very  different  conditions  of  life,  in  both 
water-plants  and  land-plants,  and  amongst  the  latter  in  succulents  like 
Umbilicus,  climbers  like  Tropaeolum  majus,  trees  like  Sterculia  platanifolia. 
These  leaves  are  sometimes  small,  as  in  Utricularia  peltata  where  they  are 
only  half  a  centimeter  in  diameter,  sometimes  relatively  very  large,  as  in 
Victoria  regia  where  they  may  attain  a  diameter  of  two-and-a-half  meters. 
They  are  almost  exclusively  found  in  plants  with  alternate  phyllotaxy,  only 
in  a  few  plants  with  opposite  leaves  are  they  known.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
this  from  the  biological  standpoint.  The  peltate  lamina  requires  in  its 
unfolding  more  room  than  others ;  frequently  the  laminae  are  supported 
upon  orthotropous  stalks,  and  would  cover  one  another  if  they  were  to  stand 
close  together  ^  In  plants  with  creeping  rhizomes,  or  in  climbing  plants, 
the  peltate  leaf  appears  to  be  a  particularly  advantageous  method  of  placing 
the  leaf-surface  by  the  shortest  way  in  a  transverse  position  to  the  light,  and 
of  shading  the  adjacent  plants  which  appear  as  competitors  for  the  light- 
supply.  But  although  this  explanation  fits  many  peltate  leaves,  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  any  plausible  causal  explanation  of  their  origin.  We  can 
only  say  that  the  factors  mentioned  above  favour  their  origin.  Further, 
a  leaf  like  that  of  Geum  bulgaricum  (Fig.  81,  Part  I),  whose  lower  part  is  far 
overshadowed  by  the  terminal  lobe,  is  biologically  like  a  peltate  one.  A 
relationship  of  the  peltate  form  of  the  lamina  to  the  length  of  the  stalk  and 
to  the  position  of  the  leaves,  may  be  recognized  in  many  cases.  Whilst,  as 
in  Utricularia  peltata,  the  peltate  leaves  are  relatively  small  and  have  not 


Molnkken,  in  Annales  du  Jardin  botaniqae  de  Bnitenzoig,  xii  (1895),  p.  127.    The  developmental 
history  of  the  leaves  is  given,  and  it  is  shown  that  as  the  apical  growth  of  these  species  ceases  early 
they  never  have  circinate  ptyxis. 
*  See  Part  I,  p.  114. 
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very  long  stalks,  we  find  allied  forms,  such  as  Utricularia  nelumbifolia,  with 
long-stalked  larger  peltate  leaves,  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  former  are 
perhaps  derived  from  originally  long-stalked  forms.  The  relation  between 
the  length  of  the  leaf-stalk  and  the  peltate  form  of  lamina  appears  also  in 
the  individual  development  of  many  plants.  In  Umbilicus  (Fig.  216)  the 
basal  leaves  are  long-stalked  and  peltate  and  somewhat  concave  above, 
whilst  those  upon  the  flowering  shoot,  especially  the  bracts,  are  not  peltate, 
and  appear  usually  as  ordinary  leaves  with  short  stalks.     We  find  the  like 

intheberberidaceousDi- 
phylleia  cymosa,  where 
the  upper  short-stalked 
leaves  have  frequently, 
but  not  always,  lost,  or 
nearly  lost,  the  peltate 
form.  In  seedlings  also 
the  peltate  form  appears 
usually  in  the  primary 
leaves,  for  example  in 
Tropaeolum  majus,  T. 
minus,  and  Nelumbium, 
yet  I  have  found  fre- 
quently the  primary 
leaves  in  Umbilicus 
pendulinus  to  have  the 
usual      form,    and      in 

Fio.  116.  UmtHlicai  peadnlinu.    /.  btul  roliiR.leaT.    I/,  foliure-laf       SoecieS  of  DrOSera  With 
fajihaap.    ///and /C,  hrpwpliylU.    Nalurml  «iie.  ^,  ,  ,  . 

jv^v")  peltate   leaves,  there  is 

always  developed  first  of  all  a  rosette  of  leaves  of  the  ordinary  drosera- 
ceous  form. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  history  of  development  of  peltate  leaves  that  they  all 
belong  to  the  basipetal  type.  We  may  find  an  explanation  of  this  in  that  the 
peltate  form  ones  its  origin  to  a  process  of  development  at  the  base  of  the  leaf- 
lamina.  Moreover,  the  history  of  development  of  the  peltate  leaves  shows  funda- 
mentally no  other  growth-processes  than  are  Co  be  observed  in  the  peltate  hairs, 
which  occur,  for  example,  in  ferns,  in  the  Elaeagnaceae,  and  elsewhere.  The  old 
explanation  that  the  peltate  leaves  were  the  result  of  a  concrescence  of  the  leaf- 
edges  projecting  above  the  leaf-stalk  is  erroneous.  Only  in  the  biological  sense  has 
it  any  pretensions  to  conectness  in  so  far  as  peltate  leaves  conform  essentially  in 
their  behaviour  with  cordate  leaves  and  other  forms  in  which  the  lower  leaf-edge 
projects  over  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  leaf-stalk. 

Many  peltate  leaves  are  evidently  derived  from  ordinary  leaves  which  originally 
possessed  a  richer  segmentation  of  the  leaf-lamina.  Segmentation  is  more  con- 
spicuous in  the  leaves  of  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris  when  they  are  in  a  juvenile  state 
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than  when  they  are  adult ',  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  Tropaeolum  majus  and 
T.  minus  whose  leaves  in  the  unfolded  condition  are  apparently  entire,  whilst  in  their 
juvenile  st^es  they  recall  the  cut  leaves  of  Tropaeolum  aduncum  and  others.  To 
this  Massart  ^  raises  the  objection  that  these  facts  are  found  also  in  Umbilicus,  whilst 
its  allied  genera  possess  leaves  which  in  all  stages  of  their  development  are  entire. 
He  overlooks,  however,  that  Bryophyllum  possesses  segmented  ieaves  and  that  one 
species  of  Bryophyllum  has  passed  over  to  the  formation  of  peltate  leaves.  This 
species  is  the  Bryophyllum  crenatum  of  Baker  which  only  forms  leaves  that  are 
indented  at  the  ed^e  high  up  on  the  shoot-axis ',  and  possesses  at  the  base  of  this 
somewhat  short-lived  outgrowths  which  are  directed  upwards,  and  whose  biological 
significance  requires  investigation. 

TUBULAR    LEAVES. 

Tubular  leaves  conform  with  the  peltate  leaves  in  the  history  of  their 
development  up  to  a  certain  stage.     These  tubular  leaves  are  found   in 
a  number  of  insectivorous  plants.     I  do  not  mean  that 
phyletically  they  are   derived    from    peltate    leaves,   at 
any  rate  I  know  of  no  facts  in  support  of  such  a  view. 
In  Cephalotus  follicularis  alone,  outside  the  Utricularieae, 
are  there,  besides  the  tubular  leaves,  others  of  a  different 
form,  and  these  are  not  peltate  but  of  the  normal  flat- 
form.     Occasionally  intermediate  states  are  produced  be- 
tween these  leaf-forms  (Fig.  217).     They  are  leaves  with 
an   excavation   upon  the  upper  side,  but  they  do  not 
approach  the  peltate  form  and  are  easily  explained,  when        p,o.  „^.  cepinjo. 
one   knows   the   history  of  development  of  the   tubular     3llwiii"J'2iir!^^ 
leaves,  as  retarded  formations,  without  the  necessity  of     illd^'oEdiS^  ^ 
looking  upon  them  as  atavistic.    We  meet  with  tubular     the  'i^"in  de^n!^ 
leaves  also  especially  amongst  the  Hepaticae*,  where  no     "^SlnaidT^iJdlSS 
peltate  leaves  are  known.     If  we  follow  the  history  of     n^i^^a'w'm^ 
development*,  we  find  that  an  indentation  appears  upon     furthS^^h.iige'ili c^ 

*  t  *  fonnaticm. 

the  upper  side  of  the  leaf,  and  it  gradually  deepens  (F^. 
318).     The  lower  edge  of  the  depression  (Fig.  218,  i^) — this  edge  corresponds 
to   the   new  formation  in  a  peltate  leaf — is   in  its  upper  part  made  into 
a  lid,  and  at  the  same  time  forms  a  portion  of  the  collar-like  thickened 
entrance.     The  upper    portion  of  the  leaf-primordium  forms  the  special 


'  Goebel,  Ve^leichcDde  EotwlckliiDgsgeschichte  dei  Fflameiici^ane,  in  Schenlc's  Huidbnch  da 
Botanik,  iU  (1SS4},  p.  334. 

'  Mauait,  La  i^capitnlatloD  et  I'limovatioD  en  cmbryog^oie  v^g^tile,  in  Bulleliot  de  la  Soci^t^ 
[oyale  de  botanique  de  Belgique,  uili  (1894),  p.  Si. 

*  At  least  la  the  single  living  example  before  me. 
'  See  p.  58. 

*  See  Eicblcr,  Obei  die  Schlauchbliitter  von  Cepbalotns  follicnUris,  Labill.,  in  Jahrbnch  del 
kckiigUcheii  botinischen  Gartens  to.  Berlin,  i  (iSSi),  p.  193. 
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tube  which  is  later  so  bent  back  upon  the  stalk  that  the  lid  comes  to  lie  on 
the  top. 

If  we  compare  with  these  the  tubular  leaves  in  Nepenthes,  Sarracenia,  Utricularia 
and  its  allies,  all  of  which  genera  are  carnivorous  like  Cephalotus,  we  find  that  the 
history  of  the  development  is  very  similar,  only  the  resulting  configuration  is  some- 
what different.  I  have  elsewhere  ^  given  so  full  a  description  of  these  that  I  shall 
here  only  briefly  refer  to  them.  The  portion  marked  with  d^  in  Fig.  218,  and  which, 
as  has  been  shown,  is  devoted  in  Cephalotus  to  the  formation  of  the  lid,  serves 
in  these  other  genera  for  the  construction  of  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  tube. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  tube-wall  corresponding  to  the  leaf-^pex  forms  the  lid  in 
Sarracenia,  it  grows  out  in  Utricularia  and  Polypompholyx  to  the  remarkable 
valve  which  closes  the  entrance  of  the  tube,  and  in  Genlisea  two  lateral  portions  of 
the  margin  of  the  mouth  of  the  tube  grow  out  into  long  arms  which  subsequently 
become  twisted.  In  Nepenthes  the  lid  arises  as  an  outgrowth  underneath  the  leaf- 
apex  ^  and  the  leaves  are  here  further  remarkable  in  that  the  leaf-base  develops  later 
into  a  laminar  surface,  whilst  between  it  and  the  pitcher  a  stalk-like  portion,  which 
frequently  acts  as  a  tendril,  is  intercalated. 

Tubular  leaves  are  only  known  outside  insectivorous  plants,  passing  over  of  course 
abnormal  formations,  in  the  epiphytic  Dischidia  RafHesiana ',  and  in  the  bracts  of 
the  Margraviaceae.  In  Dischidia  RafHesiana  the  inner  side  of  the  tube  corresponds 
to  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  not  to  the  upper  side  as  in  the  cases  first  mentioned, 
and  leaves  which  are  concave  upon  the  under  side  of  another  asclepiadaceous 
plant,  Conchophyllum  imbricatum,  form  a  kind  of  transition  to  the  tubular  leaves 
of  Dischidia.  In  the  bracts  also  of  many  Margraviaceae  the  inner  side  of  the 
tubular  leaf  corresponds  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaf. 

IV 

RELATIONSHIPS   BETWEEN   VENATION   AND 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  LEAF* 

The  relationships  between  the  venation  of  the  leaf  and  the  growth  of 
the  leaf  already  described  in  the  case  of  the  Filicineae,  are  found  also  amongst 
the  Angiospermae,  although  in  somewhat  different  form. 

The  function  of  the  veins  of  the  leaf  is  two-fold,  mechanical  and  nutritive. 

It  is  well  known  that  between  the  leaves  of  Monocotyledones  with 
striate  venation^  and  those  of  Dicotyledones  with  reticulate  venatiofi^  there 
are  differences  which,  however,  are  not  very  far-reaching.  On  the  one  hand 
there  are  amongst  Monocotyledones  not  a  few,  especially  of  the  Aroideae, 


^  Goebel,  Pflanzenbiologische  Schilderungen,  ii  (1893),  p.  53. 

'  Gocbel,  op.  cit,  Plate  XXI. 

'  Treub,  Snr  les  umes  du  Dischidia  Raffesiana,  Wall.,  in  Annales  da  Jaidin  botaniqae  de 
Buitenzorg,  iii  (1883),  p.  13. 

*  See  Deinega,  Beitrage  znr  Kenntniss  der  Entwicklungsgeschichte  des  Blattes  tind  der  Anlage 
der  Gefassbiindel,  in  Flora,  Izxxv  (1898). 
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which  have  the  venation  common  in  Dicotyledones,  and  on  the  other  hand 
there  are  amongst  the  Dicotyledones  many  in  which  the  venation  of  the 
leaves  is  that  most  commonly  observed  in  Monocotyledones^  for  example 
Eryngium  pandanifolium,  E.  agavaefolium,  Plantago  media,  and  others. 

We  find  too,  in  one  and  the  same  plant,  differences  in  the  venation  in 
the  different  leaf-forms,  and  this  is  a  point  which  is  apt  to  be  overlooked. 
The  hypsophylls,  sepals,  petals,  and  so  on,  when  they  diverge  considerably 
in  form  from  the  foliage-leaves,  have  a  venation  different  from  that  of  the 
foliage- leaves,  and  this  raises  therefore  the  question  : —  What  is  the  relation- 
ship between  conformation  of  leaf  and  course  of  the  veins  f 

The  investigations  which  have  hitherto  been  made  on  the  subject  of 
venations,  have  dealt  mainly  with  the  relationships  of  the  veins  in  the 
matured  leaf,  when  the  original  arrangement  of  the  conducting  bundles  is 


/. 


z. 


Fia  ai8.    Cephalotas  follicularis.    Development  of  the  pitcher-leaves.   The  nnmbers  show  the  succession.   The 

Sitchers  formed  by  a  growing  out  of  the  upper  side  of  tlie  leaf,  whose  lower  margin  becomes  the  lid  d.   After 
^ichler,  but  modined. 


frequently  no  longer  correctly  recognizable,  because  branching,  anastomosis, 
formation  of  strong  midrib,  and  so  forth,  conceal  the  primary  arrangement. 
Besides,  such  simple  technical  terms  as  '  striate '  and  *  reticulate,'  give  us  no 
information  regarding  the  connexion  between  venation  and  growth  of  leaf 
in  a  large  cycle  of  affinity. 

We  shall  deal  first  of  all  with  this  connexion,  as  it  is  seen  in  Monoco- 
tyledones,  for  there  it  can  be  proved  that  the  apparently  great  differences 
which  the  venation  exhibits,  are  all  modifications  of  one  '  type,'  just  as  we 
can  refer  the  flowers  of  all  Monocotyledones  to  one  type. 

Venation  of  Monocotyledones.  The  typical  venation  of  Mono- 
cotyledones arises  when  a  primordium  of  a  leaf,  attached  by  a  broad  base 
to  the  stem,  grows  nearly  uniformly  in  length  and  breadth  in  all  its  parts 
(but  at  different  times !).  The  conducting  bundles  which  enter  the  leaf,  and 
out  of  which  the  median  is  formed,  traverse  its  whole  length  nearly 
uniformly  from  the  base  to  the  apex.  The  veins  do  not  project,  or  only 
slightly,  upon  the  leaf-surface.  This  type  occurs  in  the  foliage-leaves  of  the 
grasses,  and  amongst  the  Dicotyledones  in  the  species  of  Eryngium,  which 
have  leaves  like  Monocotyledones ;  and  it  also  occurs,  but  with  some  marked 
deviations  however,  in  many  hypsophylls. 

z  a 
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When  the  upper  portion  of  the  primordium  of  the  leaf  spreads  out  by 
growth  in  diameter  into  a  leaf-surface,  it  receives,  from  the  not  very  different 
leaf-stalk,  veins  with  a  more  curved  course,  and  we  get  but  a  slight  modifi- 
cation of  the  precedii^  venation.  This  happens  in  Eichhomia  cras^pes 
(Fig.  319).  In  the  stalk,  that  is  the  portion  of  the  leaf-lamina  which  is 
narrow,  the  conducting  bundles  retain  their  parallel  arrangement,  but  in 
the  lamina  they  are  strongly  curved.  A  like  arrangement  is  found  in  the 
later  primary  leaves  of  Sagittaria  and  other  plants. 

A  lamina  constructed  after  this  method  cannot,  without  considerable 
demand  upon  the  building-material  to  make  it  firmer,  or  without  special 
arrangements,  such  as  the  folding  which 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  case  of  Cur- 
culigo  ^  and  other  plants,  attain  any  con- 
siderable development  of  surface,  and  the 
method  is  limited  therefore  to  the  rela- 
tively small  primary  leaves  of  plants, 
which  produce  adult  leaves  that  are  large 
or  are  adapted  to  special  purposes.    An 
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instructive  illustration  of  this  is  afforded 
by  the  seedling-plants  of  Phoenix  and 
other  palms  mentioned  above^  (Fig.  310). 
In  other  Monocotyledones  we  find 
that  the  enlargement  of  the  leaf-surface 
is  made  possible^  by  the  formation  of  a 
thick  middle  portion,  on  which  the  thin 
lateral  parts  are,  as  it  were,  suspended. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  by  what  vary- 
ing gradations  this  comes  about,  until 
the  extreme  is  reached,  in  the  species  of 
Musa,  where  there  is  a  lamina  many  meters  long,  and  a  thick  midrib.  This 
form  is,  however,  only  a  terminal  member  of  a  series  which  we  see  begin- 
ning in,  for  example,  Funkia  ovata  (Fig.  220). 

FoDkia  ovata.  In  this  plant  the  leaf-lamina  has  nearly  an  oval  outline 
and  is  continued  into  a  channelled  leaf-stalk— the  portion  of  the  primordium 
which  has  been  only  slightly  widened,  and  which  differs  from  the  leaf-lamina, 
in  respect  of  the  course  of  its  vascular  bundles,  only  to  the  slight  extent  of 
having  them  arranged  in  one  row.     In  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf-lamina  we 

'  Seep.  316.  '  Seep.  317. 

*  I  use  this  expression  inteDtionallj.  I  do  not  bese  this  upon  the  fact  that  we  liad  large  leaf- 
(nrlkces,  for  inttuice,  in  the  Aroldeu,  uid  that  they  hare  the  ■  venation '  *bool  to  be  detcribed,  bat 
I  say  : — This  Tcaition  maici  pBtiible  the  acquisition  of  a  more  significant  sjie  of  leaf,  bnt  we  may 
meet  with  it  also  in  small  leaves  brought  abont  there  by  the  btemal  pecnliaritie*  of  the  tkinily 
which  beget  the  fessibility  of  devihpminl  of  laigei  leaf-snrfaces. 
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see  already  an  indication  of  a  '  mid-vein,'  and  at  this  point  the  bundles 
appear  to  be  clustered  tt^ether,  for  they  run  at  first  parallel,  and  then  bend 
out  into  the  leaf-surface  which  is  thicker  also  at  this  position  than  it  is 
higher  up  and  at  the  sides.  Let  us  assume  now  that  the  vascular  bundles 
are  originally  all  nearly  parallel  in  the  leaf-primordium,  and  that  the  growth 
in  surface  of  the  leaf  proceeds  from  above  downwards,  first  of  all  nearly 
uniformly  and  then  chiefly  at  the  mai^ins  because  it  is  in  the  lower  part 
that  the  thicker  middle  portion  is  first 
formed  ;  then  the  course  of  the  bundles 
in  the  upper  part  must  be  that  which  is 
diagrammatically  represented  in  Fig, 
aao,  B.  The  first  bundles  laid  down 
have  the  ordinary  course,  and  further 
downwards  in  the  leaf,  progressively, 
more  bundles  were  present  in  the  middle 


XantboioDU  belophylliun,    odc  of  the 
A.  iufKDlk  in  tranivcne  section  Ihe 

[ccondary   growth   ia   thickticB   ;    vr/, 

vascolHr  bundia  in  the 


leaf;  they  opparoitly  diverge  froi 
type,     /,  II,    ///inoicille  mccnaivr  udduiq 
y^at  vftBColu'  bnndlei  which  bend  nut 
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pan  of  the  leaf.    After  Deinegi. 


leaf-portion  before  the  growth  in  breadth  began  which  caused  them  to 
bend  out  into  the  younger  portion  of  the  leaf  This  appearance  of  a  mid-vein^ 
at  the  leaf-base  is  related  to  the  intercalary  growth  of  the  leaf  and  the 
stroi^r  mechanical  claims  of  the  leaf-base,  as  in  the  case  of  the  palms. 

Zaiitli08onia  iMlophyllum.  Aroids  show  exactly  the  same  relationship. 
In  Fig.  2a  I  we  have  the  scheme  of  Xanthosoma,  and  the  only  difference 
from  Funkia  ovata  is  that  there  is  a  much  stronger '  midrib  '  traversed  by 
numerous  bundles,  and  disappearing  towards  the  apex.  Here  also  the 
oldest  bundles,  that   is   to  say  those  which  are  most  early  differentiated. 


'  Whicli  is,  however,  only  the  result  of  the  diutering  t^retber  of  the  otdinsrj  m 
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reach  the  highest  point  in  the  leaf.  The  bundles  bend  out  from  the  midrib 
in  the  leaf-surface  in  correspondence  with  the  fact  that  this  grows  out,  if  one 
may  so  say,  as  a  wing  front  each  side  of  the  thick  middle  portion.  This 
growth  takes  place,  however,  earlier  above  than  below^  and  the  course  of  the 
bundles  conforms  with  this.  The  bundles  are  not  disposed  in  one  row  in 
the  leaf-stalk  as  they  are  in  the  Monocotyledones  in  which  lamina  and  stalk 
are  only  relatively  slightly  differentiated  from  one  another,  but  they  are 
distributed  over  the  transverse  section,  and  this  may  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  stalk  has  acquired  more  of  a  cylindric  form  in  response  to 
greater  mechanical  claims,  and  exhibits  a  subsequent  increase  of  growth  in 
the  ground-tissue  (Fig.  221 ,  A).  The  arrangement  of  the  bundles  is  also 
different ;  the  younger  ones,  which  on  account  of  their  origin  are  found  in 
the  lateral  portion  of  the  leaf-sheath,  bend  upwards  in  the  leaf-stalk,  and 
they  it  is  which  bend  out  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  leaf-surface.  The 
hypsophyll  of  the  Aroideae,  which  corresponds  to  the  vagina  of  a  foliage-leaf, 
has  on  the  other  hand  the  ordinary  monocotylous  venation,  and  there  is 
from  the  beginning,  except  at  the  tip,  a  uniformly  distributed  growth,  as  in 
the  case  of  grasses. 

In  this  account  of  the  venation  in  Monocotyledones,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  two  things : 

1.  That  morphologically,  as  well  as  in  the  distribution  of  its  vascular 
bundles,  the  leaf  of  Aroideae — ^and  the  same  holds  also  for  the  Scitamineae, 
Musacae,  Cannacae  ^  and  others — can  be  derived  from  a  grass-leaf,  and  that 
the  vascular  distribution  has  relation  to  the  whole  leaf-growth. 

2.  That  the  organization  of  the  leaf— especially  the  appearance  of  a 
midrib— stands  in  relation  to  the  leaf-size. 

Venation  of  Dicotyledones.  From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be 
gathered  that  there  is  no  specific  venation  which  can  be  called  dicotylous, 
but  the  distribution  of  the  conducting  bundles  in  the  leaves  of  the  Dicoty- 
ledones also  is  determined  by  the  relationships  of  growth.  The  following 
will  serve  as  illustrations : — 

Acer  platanoides.  In  the  leaves  of  Acer  platanoides  (Fig.  izia)  the 
divergent  course  of  the  veins  is  a  consequence  of  the  basipetal  development 
of  the  leaf,  by  which  the  single  leaf-lobes  are  not  produced  one  from  another 
but  the  leaf  in  all  its  parts  is  tolerably  uniformly  expanded.  The  middle 
nerve  arises  first  and  then  the  veins  for  the  two  upper  leaf-lobes,  and  so 
forth.     Finally  the  chief  veins  appear  to  radiate  from  one  point  \ 

^  Canna  indica  is  very  instractive.  The  large  foliage-leaves  have  a  mid-nerve,  and  whilst  the 
upper  hypsophylls  have  no  lamina  the  reduced  small  laminae  of  the  lower  hypsophylls  show  the 
normal  monocotylous  venation  such  as  is  found  only  at  the  tops  of  the  foliage-leaves.  The  con- 
formation of  the  lamina  in  these  hypsophylls  is  very  varied ;  sometimes  it  is  like  that  in  Funkia 
(Fig.  230,  B),  at  other  times  it  is  that  of  the  fully  developed  leaf  of  Canna. 

*  See  the  details  in  Deinega,  Beitrage  zur  Keuntniss  der  Entwicklungsgeschichte  des  Blattes  und 
der  Anlageder  Gefassbiindel,  in  Flora,  Izxxv  (1898). 
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Csltha  palnstriB.    We  may  compare  with  the  case  of  Acer  platanoides 
that  of  the  unsegmented  leaf  of  Caltha  palustris.    The  chief  veins  radiate 
outwards  here  also  from  the  base  of  the  lamina  (Fig.  222),  and  on  the 
margin  of  the  lamina  there  are  insignificant  projections.     These  arise  rela- 
tively much  later  than  the  lobes  in  the  leaves  of  Acer.    The  course  of  the 
veins  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  lamina  which  comea  off  from  the  thick 
leaf-stalk  at  a  very  early  period  develops,  uniformly  and  without  preference 
for  any  definite  direction  of  growth,  into  a  surface  with  its  margins  inrolled. 
In  Fig.  346  the  leaf  is  still  entirely  embryonal,  only  at  the  position  which 
corresponds  to  the  base  of  the  lamina  intercellular  spaces  appear.     Its  con- 
figuration, however,  has  in  essentials 
been    reached.      The    veins    appear 
relatively  late  and  radiate  from  the 
leaf-base  in  correspondence  with  the 
nearly  uniform  growth  of  the  surface". 


Fia  Ml.    Callhi  palaaiiii.    Leaf.    OncliBlf  auunl  Fid.  ail.     Jasaieocs  nlicifoli*.     FOnl  lo  tbe  Idi. 

■iie.  Sepol  lo  IIk  ri|;ln,     Ua|[iilGEd  <). 

If  an  undivided  leaf  with  '  feather-venation '  had  arisen  from  such  a  prim- 
ordium,  all  that  would  have  happened  further  would  have  been  that  the 
primordium  would  have  elongated ;  the  middle  part  would  have  developed 
strongly  ;  the  leaf-lamina  would  have  appeared  as  a  lateral  outgrowth 
on  each  side  of  this  ;  and  thus  a  middle  nerve  would  have  been  formed 
from  which  the  lateral  veins  would  have  proceeded.  Of  course  there  are 
here  also  all  transitions  between  the  forms  of  growth  and  the  corresponding 
distribution  of  the  veins. 

Asartun  earopaetun.  In  Asarum  europaeum,  whose  leaf  resembles 
that  of  Caltha  in  all  essentials,  the  elongation  is  not  uniform,  is  more  bast- 
petal,  and  the  middle  nerve  is  stronger. 


1  Th«  mu^  remains  ioDger  meristlc  ood  prodaces  tbeo  the  leaf-tMtb,  and  the  apex  of  the  leaf 
appeals  in  the  procen  of  elongation  to  precede  the  base.  These  details  cannot,  however,  be 
discnaed  here.  It  may  be  pointed  oat  only  Ih&t  the  mid-nerre  develops  somevhat  more  strongly 
than  the  others  and  aUo  precedes  them  somewhat  in  ioceptioii.  A  monocotyloni  venation  does  not 
come  about  here  on  accoont  of  the  eai-ly  mception  of  a  massive  cylindrlc  leaf-stalk  (see  Fig.  146, 
to  the  left). 
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Jnsaieuea  aalioifolia.  The  relationships  in  the  formation  of  the  leaves 
of  the  flower  are  very  instructive.  Fig.  333,  for  example,  shows  a  petal  of 
Jussieuea  salicifolia  upon  the  left  and  a  sepal  to  the  right.  The  sepal  has 
monocotylous  venation.  From  the  first  its  base  is  broader  and  it  is  elon- 
gated with  uniform  growth  in  surface.  The  petal  arises  as  a  much  smaller 
papilla,  which  then  widens  out  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  course  of 
the  nerves. 

Aaxdnos  exceMor.  Fraxinus  gives  us  an  example  of  a  pinnate  leaf 
(Fig,  224).  The  pinnules  arc 
laid  down  in  acropetal  suc- 
cessitMi,  and  there  appears 
in  the  broad  base  of  the  leaf' 
primordium  a  large  num> 
ber  of  conducting  bundles 
(Fig.  224,  0>  which  radiate 
from  one  another  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  growth 
of  the  pinnules.  As  the 
pinnules  separate  from  one 

(another  at  a  later  period, 
there  is  formed  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  upper  leaf  be- 
tween each  pair  a  stalk-lilce 
leaf-spindle  or  rhachis,  and 
the  original  arrangement  of 
the  bundles  is  lost.  The 
leaf-stalk  here  exhibits  also 
a  growth  in  thickness,  and 
the  bundles  are  arranged 
nearly  in  a  circle. 

Amongst  the  Dicotyle- 
dones  there  are  also  cases 
where  the  leaf-stalk  is  dis- 
tii^ished  from  the  lamina 
only  by  its  small  size.  It 
arises  then  relatively  late 
and  has  the  vascular  bundles  arranged  in  one  row,  as,  for  example,  in 
Plantago  media,  whose  teaf-lamina  has  the  primary  veins  arranged  quite 
like  that  of  the  '  type '  of  Monocotyledones. 


^ifc.     Right  «nd  lefl  of "ihe 
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ADAPTATIONS  OF  THE  LEAF 


CONNEXION  BETWEEN  CONFIGURATION  OF  LEAF  AND 
RELATIONSHIPS  OF  LIFE.    HETEROPHYLLY 

Frequent  reference  has  been  made  to  the  connexion  between  configura- 
tion of  leaves  and  the  relationships  of  life,  and  a  comprehensive  treatment 
of  this  subject  is  scarcely  possible  without  a  pretty  full  account  of  anatomical 
structure,  and  this  is  beyond  the  scheme  of  this  book.    We  know,  too,  in 
many  cases  nothing  at  all  about  the  meaning  of  the  configuration  of  the 
leaves,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  configuration  of  the  leaf  is  everywhere 
to  be  regarded  as  a  direct  adaptation.     It  is  quite  clear  in  xerophilous 
plants,  in  which  so  often  there  is  reduction  of  the 
leaf-surface,  that  when  rolled  leaves  appear  in  the 
most  different  families  they  have  relation  to  the 
external  conditions.    Similarly  the  divided  leaf- 
surface  which  occurs  in  submerged  water-plants 
of  most    different  cycles  of  affinity,   whether   it 
arise  by  branching,  as  is  usual,  or  by  the  formation 
of  holes,  as  in  Ouvirandra ',  has  clearly  a  relation- 
ship to  the  conditions  of  life,  just  as  have  the  gills 
in  animals.     The  long  drawn-out  tips  of  the  leaves 
of  many  plants  which  grow  in  wet  regions  serve  as 
drip-tips  ^,  and  are  therefore  adapted  to  the  rapid 
drying  of  the  leaf-surface.     On  the  other  hand,  we 

find  that  many  forms  of  leaves  appear  through  i^'^wjlf^h  *'?i'^mr  J^iS™ 
'variation'  and  stand  only  in  very  indirect  rela-  ^^^mirecopioMbniichiBEthar 
tionship ',  and  cannot  at  any  rate  be  r^arded  as 

direct  adaptations,  to  environment  *.  The  fern-leaved  '  varieties '  of  beech 
and  other  plants  and  the  remarkable  crested  and  other  so-called  *  mon- 
strous '  leaves  in  ferns  are  of  this  character  (Fig.  225), 

In  these  circumstances  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  in  dealing  with  this 
part  of  the  subject  if  a  few  examples  be  described,  drawn  from  plants  in 
which  the  configuration  of  the /(7A'(^<--/^i77'«  is  strikingly  different  at  dififerent 
periods  of  their  life. 


'  See  Goebel,  PfluiienbiolQgiiche  Schildemngoi,  ii  (1893),  p.  jao. 

'  Junener,  AnpaMDaEen  der  Pflanren  ui  das  KHnia  in  den  Gegcnden  der  regenreichen  Kameran- 
gebirge,  in  BotanUchra  CentralbUtt,  ilvii  (J891),  p.  353;  St»hl,  Regenfall  nnd  BlallgesWlt,  in 
Aoiulei  da  jHrdin  botaniqae  de  Baltenzorg,  xi  (1S93),  p.  loo. 

'  See  Goebel,  op.  dt.,  ii  (1893},  p.  330,  where  I  ihow  that  the  Podostemaceae  may  under 
iiii  extema)  conditions  exhibit  manifold  relatiooEhipa  of  configuration.  See  alio  Goebel,  op.  dt., 
1  (1889),  InCrodDCtion ;  id.,  Ober  Studinm  nnd  Anffassung  der  Anpaunngtencbnniingeii  bei  Pflanien, 
Abadfmie-Rede,  Miinchen,  1898. 

•  See  Part  I,  p.  iSs- 
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(i)  PTERIDOPHYTA, 

Where  the  configuration  of  the  leaf  is  so  simple,  as  it  is  in  the  Lyco- 
podineae  and  Equisetaceae  ^^  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  there  will 
be  any  or,  at  least,  any  considerable  division  of  labour  between  the  leaves. 

Lycopodiam.  The  difference  in  the  conformation  of  the  leaves  in  the 
dorsiventral  shoots  of  Lycopodium  has  been  already  explained  *.  Excep- 
tional cases  like  the  formation  of  hooks  on  the  leaves  of  the  chief  shoots  of 
Lycopodium  volubile  are  evidently  modifications  for  the  purpose  of  climbing. 

FUicineae.  The  Filicineae,  as  is^  well  known,  show  a  marvellously 
varied  configuration  in  leaf.  The  great  division  of  the  leaf-lamina  renders 
it  more  resistant  to  the  effect  of  wind  and  rain,  an  effect  which  can  only  be 
overcome  in  an  undivided  leaf  by  greater  strength  of  construction.  The 
Hymenophyllaceae  are  particularly  instructive  in  this  respect.  One  of  the  few 
forms  with  large  undivided  leaves  is  Trichomanes  reniforme,  and  it  is  pro- 
vided with  kidney-shaped  leaves.  It  grows  on  tree-stems  on  the  wet  west 
coast  of  New  Zealand  ^  Its  leaf-lamina  is  many-layered,  in  contrast  with 
the  case  of  other  Hymenophyllaceae,  where  the  lamina  is  almost  without 
exception  one-layered.  A  similar  comparison  may  be  instituted  between 
the  construction  of  the  leaves  in  Adiantum  reniforme,  where  they  are  entire 
and  kidney-shaped,  and  those  in  other  species  of  Adiantum,  where  they  are 
greatly  divided  and  have  delicate  leaflets.  These  examples  show  that 
external  form  and  internal  structure  are  most  intimately  connected. 

Of  this  anatomical  construction  I  can  say  but  little  here.  The  leaves 
of  most  Filicineae  have  essentially  the  same  structure  as  the  leaves  of  other 
land-plants,  that  is  to  say  they  possess  an  epidermis  which  is  often  very 
little  different  from  the  tissue  immediately  below  it;  there  are  stomata 
upon  the  epidermis  ;  the  mesophyll  is  traversed  by  conducting  bundles  and 
intercellular  spaces,  and  the  whole  structure  is  such  that  the  leaf  is  not  able 
to  take  up  water  in  any  quantity  from  the  outside.  But  there  are  a  number 
of  ferns  which  live  in  moist  shady  localities  whose  leaf-structure  is  simplified 
in  much  the  same  way  as  we  find  it  in  the  leaves  of  many  water-plants ;  they 
have  no  stomata,  and  in  the  physiological  sense  no  epidermis ;  of  intercel- 
lular spaces  there  are  none ;  the  leaf-surface,  apart  from  the  veins,  is 
frequently  one-layered,  and  the  whole  differentiation  of  tissue  is  quite  like 
that  in  one  of  the  Musci.  This  modification  appears  in  different  groups  of 
the  Filicineae  and  independently  in  each,  a  fact  of  so  much  interest  that 
a  few  examples  will  be  given  in  illustration  : — 

^  The  leaves  are  here  essentially  protective  organs,  in  hypogeoos  shoots  also  boring  organs.  The 
concrescent  sheath-like  leaves  of  the  fertile  shoots  are  more  strongly  developed  than  those  of  the 
sterile  shoots  becanse  the  bnd  of  the  fertile  shoot  is  more  massive.  See  Goebel,  Uber  die  Fmcht- 
sprosse  der  Equiseten,  in  Berichte  der  deutschen  botanischen  Gesellschaft,  iv  (1886),  pi  184. 

*  See  Part  I,  pp.  103  and  253. 

'  On  rainless  days  the  leaves  are  rolled  up,  and  if  the  drought  does  not  last  long  they  expand 
again  when  moistened  and  continue  active  life. 
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Asplenium  obtusifolitini.  Asplenium  obtusifoliuni,  Linn.\  is  a  fern  which 
grows  in  moist  shady  localities.  The  leaves  have  no  stomata  and  no  intercellular 
spaces,  and  can  take  water  directly  from  outside.  That  we  have  here  to  deal  with 
a  reduced  form  is  evident,  inasmuch  as  forms  so  nearly  allied  as  to  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  same  *  species '  have  both  stomata  and  intercellular  spaces. 

Todea.  Amongst  the  Osmundaceae  some  species  of  the  genus  Todea — T. 
pellucida,  T.  superba,  and  their  allies  which  form  the  section  Leptopteris,  often 
isolated  as  a  special  genus — have  been  long  known  by  their  thin  translucent  leaves 
and  their  life  in  moist  shady  localities.  T.  superba  is,  however,  as  I  have  satisfied 
myself  in  New  Zealand,  much  less  sensitive  than  one  would  suppose  to  drought  that 
is  not  too  prolonged. 

Teratophyllum  aouleatum,  var.  inermis,  Mett.  Amongst  the  Acrosticheae 
Karsten  *  has  noticed  some  remarkable  examples  of  analogous  adaptation.  Terato- 
phyllum aculeatum,  var.  inermis,  Mett.,  is  a  climbing  fern  with  two  kinds  of  leaves, 
those  which  lie  against  the  tree-stem  and  those  which  stand  off  from  it.  The  latter 
are  the  special  assimilation-organs  and  have  the  ordinary  structure  of  the  leaves  of 
ferns.  The  former  have  an  anatomical  structure  which  recalls  by  its  translucency 
and  colour  the  leaves  of  the  Hymenophyllaceae,  but  they  have  upon  their  under 
side  stomata,  they  can  be  wetted,  and  they  serve  to  retain  water,  and  probably 
also  take  up  water.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  we  knew  the  configuration  of  the 
leaves  of  the  germ-plant. 

Hemitelia  capensia.  In  this  category  we  may  place  those  remarkable  forma- 
tions upon  the  leaf-stalk  of  Hemitelia  capensis,  which  were  of  old  regarded  as 
Hymenophylleae ',  and  have  in  literature  the  senseless  name  of  'adventitious 
pinnules.'  Judging  from  their  appearance  and  the  anatomical  structure  of  dried 
material  *  they  are  merely  formations  of  the  basal  pinnules  of  the  leaf  adapted  to 
the  absorption  of  water.  The  plant  grows  in  moist  hollows  in  the  vicinity  of  water- 
falls ;  and  as  in  the  Hymenophyllaceae  and  in  Dumortiera  amongst  Hepaticae,  a 
change  has  been  brought  about  in  the  plant  by  the  conditions  of  the  locality,  but  it 
is  limited  to  a  portion  only  of  the  leaf.  The  basal  pinnules  are  finely  divided,  and 
the  lamina  is  much  less  developed  than  it  is  in  the  '  normal '  leaf-pinnules  and  is 
only  unilateral  along  the  veins.  It  is  thin,  probably  wettable,  and  resembles  the 
leaves  of  Teratophyllum  in  having  stomata  only  upon  one  side.  The  intercellular 
spaces  are  very  small. 

Hymenophyllaceae.  In  the  Hymenophyllaceae  adaptations  like  those  just 
mentioned  are  very  common.    We  know  of  no  species  of  Hymenophyllum  provided 

^  See  Giesenhagen,  Uber  hygrophile  Faroe,  in  Flora,  Ixxvi  (Erganzungsband  znm  Jahrgang  189a), 

P-  157- 
'  Karsten,  Morphologische  und  biologische  Unteisnchnngen  iiber  einige  Epiphytenformen  der 

Molukken,  in  Annales  da  Jaidin  botaniqne  de  Bnitenzorg,  xii  (1895),  p.  117.    Christ,  Die  Fam- 

kraater  der  Erde,  p.  39,  unites  this  fern  with  Acrosdchnm  (Lomariopsis)  sorbifolinm,  an  identification 

that  appears  to  me  very  doabtfiil.    I  cannot  discuss  systematic  questions  here,  and  will  only  remark 

further  that  Christ's  term  'adventitious  leaves,'  for  water-absorbing  leaves,  is  an  impossible  one,  as 

there  are  no  adventitious  leaves  here. 

*  In  the  Munich  Herbarium  some  pinnules  are  named  Trichomanes  incisum,  Th. ;  another  had 
the  equally  erroneous  label  'palearum  Hemiteliae  ripariae,  R.  Br.,  metamorphosis.' 

*  I  unfortunately  had  no  fresh  material. 
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with  stomata.  In  many  of  them — for  instance  Trichomanes  brachypus  whose  leaves, 
lying  close  upon  the  stem  of  the  tree,  give  the  impression  of  a  gigantic  richly 
branched  thallose  liverwort,  T.  Hildebrandti,  and  others — the  leaves  are  fastened 
to  the  substratum  by  hair-roots  evidently  in  order  that  they  may  retain  the  water 
which  runs  down  the  stem. 

Giesenhagen  has  shown  that  arrai^ments  for  holding  water  similar  to  those 
found  in  some  thallose  Hepaticae  are  also  known  amongst  the  Filices. 

SalTinia.  Salvinia  possesses  leaves  which  are  adapted  to  a  life  in  water.    Every 
text-book  explains  that  this  plant  has  two  kinds  of  leaves,  float-leaves  and  water- 
leaves,  the  fonner  are  simple,  the  latter,  apparently  branched  in  a  tufted  manner ', 
hang  in  the  water  and  have  no  stomata.    A  peculiar  divergent  form  of  construction 
is  described  for  the  float-leaves.    Whilst  the  float-leaves  of  S.  natans  are  in  the 
unfolded  condition  flat  those  of  S.  auriculata  have  a  peculiar  canoe-form  (Fig. 
3z6).     This  upfolding  of  the  lamina  protects  the  plant  from  too  strong  illumi- 
nation,   but    it     particularly 
affords  the  leaf-surface  pro- 
tection against  wetting,  for  it 
bears  many  stalked  tuftedly 
branched  hairs  which  do  not 
allow   water-drops   to    reach 
the  leaf-surface,  and  even  if 
the  leaf  be  submerged  the  air 
between  the  hairs  is  held  so 
firmly  that  the  water  cannot 
touch  the  leaf-surface.    Other 
float-leaves  are  rendered  un- 

Fra.  »£.      Salvinia  anricnlati.     On  the  tcR ;   Isu  ku  obllqnely  li    i_      i.  r  l    ■ 

rromabovc    Ontheright:  leaf  wen  rrom  point  of  ln)«I>oi>.    MaEDi-        WCttable  by  the  natUreOf  their 

^'  surface  and  not  by  hairs. 

Azolla.  In  A2olla  there  is  only  one  kind  of  leaf.  The  leaves  which  stand  upon 
one  leaf-axis  have  a  similar  construction,  but  there  is  a  different  construction  in  the 
parts  of  one  and  the  same  leaf,  and  in  this  way  biological  relationships  like  those  in 
Salvinia  are  established.  The  remarkable  construction  of  the  leaf  of  this  floating 
water-fern  has  been  described,  so  far  as  I  know,  from  the  purely  morphological 
side  only,  not  from  that  of  its  biological  significance'.  Each  leaf  consists  of  two 
lobes,  an  upper  and  an  under,  and  these  both  in  structure  and  function  are  very 
different.  The  upper  and  upwardly  directed  leaflobe  serves  as  an  assimilation- 
organ,  its  morphologically  lower  side  is  directed  upwards,  and  has  an  arrangement  of 
the  tissue  in  correspondence  thereto — there  are  palisade-like  cells  {Fig.  227,  II,  c,,  0,) 
and  numerous  papillae  which  contribute  to  making  this  side  unwettable.  Upon  the 
morphologically  upper  side,  here  turned  downwards,  of  the  upper  lobe,  there  occur  the 
peculiar  pits  secreting  mucilage  *  which  are  inhabited  by  one  of  the  Nostocaceae, 

'  See  for  the  hisloiy  of  development,  GlUck,  Die  Spoiophyllmelamoipboie,  Id  FIois,  tixx  (1S95), 
p.  36B.  >  See  Straibnrger,  Uber  Azolla,  Jeoa,  1S73. 

*  I  poinled  ont  many  yeais  ago  Ibat  thetc  pits  are  orguu  for  (he  secretion  of  mudlage.  The 
significance  of  the  lymbiosil  with  Anabaena  can  only  be  understood  when  the  metabolism  within 
the  CjROopbycoe  is  better  known. 
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and  which  are  the  feature  in  the  leaf  of  Azolla  that  commonly  attracts  notice.     The 
under  lobe  is  constructed  in  an  altogether  different  way  (Fig.  217,  II,  «„  u^).   It  consists 
throughout  its  greater  part  of  one  cell-layer,  only  a  middle  portion  lying  somewhat 
towards  the  top  is  many-layered.     In  this  many-layered  area  some  chlorenchyma  and 
stomata  are  present  upon  the  upper  side,  and  it  is  evidently  the  position  which,  as  the 
transverse  section  shows,  is  least  covered  by  the  upper  lobe  and  receives  the  most  light 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  remarkable  leaf-structure  ?     It  is  clear  that  the  juvenile 
portions  are  aptly  protected  in  this  infolding,  formation  of  lobes,  and  covering,  and 
investigation  shows  that  the  lower  leaf-lobe  is  wettable  on  its  outer  side  and  takes 
up  water '.     If  one  lays  root- 
less portions  upon  the  surface 
of  a  weak  solution  of  methyl- 
blue,  the  cell- contents  soon 
become  partly  coloured  blue. 
The  uptake  of  water  occurs 
not  only  through  the  roots 
but  also  through  the  lower 
lobe  of  the  leaf,  which  there- 
fore has  the  double  function 
of  protection  of  the  bud  and 

uptake  of  water,  besides  that  U' 

of  assimilation  which  seems 

to  me  to  be  only  secondary.  p,„  ,^  a«iu  fiii™i=i<ie^  i,  habit  of.  rt««,«,n  f™n.U»«. 
The  upper  lobe,  rich  inchlo-     J^=?j,",JSn^S^^,f,^"","«l"*"'^?/»,"^1^iiviib 

rophyll,  is  on  the  other  hand        lh.opperar,dnnderk.bao(f«irW»    The  ihrndine  lineionnMa 

essentially    an    assimilation - 

oi^n,  and  as  it  nowhere  comes  in  contact  with  the  water,  stomata  are  formed  on 
both  sides,  instead  of  on  the  upper  side  only  as  in  float-leaves  generally,  whilst  its 
oblique  position  protects  it,  as  is  the  case  in  Salvinia  auriculata,  against  too  strong 
insolation.  Further,  the  leaves  of  Azolla  by  their  peculiar  configuration  and  posi- 
tion form  many  air-spaces  between  their  lobes,  and  these  are  of  service  not  merely 
in  the  gas-exchange  of  the  plant  but  also  in  enabling  the  plant  to  float.  Azolla  is 
thus  an  instructive  plant  because  it  shows  how  the  formation  of  the  leaf  is  influenced 
by  its  lie — it  has  palisade-parenchyma  upon  the  under  side,  and  a  different  con- 
struction of  the  upper  and  under  lobes — and  also  how  the  conformation  of  the  leaf 
is  bound  up  with  the  manner  of  life. 

EpiphTtio  FilioeB.  Remarkable  heterophylly  also  is  found  in  many 
epiphytic  ferns  ^,  and  this  was  formerly  confounded  with  the  differences  in 
configuration  of  sterile  and  fertile  leaves  which  occur  in  many  ferns : — 

Folypodium  (Bection  Drynarla).     In  Polypodium  quercifolium,  P.  propin- 

1  Thii  u  aXta  the  case  in  a  land-plaat,  PJDgoicala. 

'  See  Goebel,  Morphologische  nnd  biologische  Studies :  I.  Uber  epiphytiiclie  Faroe  nnd 
MuciaecD,  ia  Annales  dn  Jardin  botaaiqne  de  Bnilento^,  vii  (iSSS],  p.  i ;  id.,  PflaazenbiologiKhe 
Schildenmgen,  i  (1SS9),  p.  316. 
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quum,  and  other  species  of  the  section  Drynaria,  there  are  stalked  pinnate  foliage- 
leaves  which  serve  as  assimilation-organs  and  also  bear  the  sporangia ;  but  besides 
there  are  unstalked  nest-leavesy  possessing  broad  heart-like  bases  which  soon  lose 
their  chlorenchyma,  and  being  provided  with  thick  ribs  act  as  accumulators  of 
humus  which  the  fern  then  uses  as  a  '  soil.'  Both  leaf-forms  appear  in  regular 
alternation,  at  least  in  the  cultivated  examples  which  I  have  observed  for  many 
years ;  they  are  not  mixed  up  irregularly  one  with  the  other.  The  formation  of  the 
leaves  as  it  is  described  in  the  germ-plants,  as  well  as  a  comparison  with  allied 
forms,  for  example  P.  Heracleum,  make  it  probable  that  the  species  which  have 
nest-leaves  have  been  derived  from  those  possessing  at  first  stalked-leaves,  all  of 
which  were  assimilation-organs  only  ;  then,  a  shortening  of  the  stalk  and  a  broaden- 
ing of  the  base  of  the  lamina  having  taken  place,  only  one  kind  of  foliage-leaf  with 
broad  base  was  produced,  serving  both  for  assimilation  and  for  the  accumulation  of 
humus;  following  this  a  division  of  labour  occurred,  and  one  leaf  lost  almost 
entirely  the  function  of  assimilation,  whilst  another  became  constructed  as  an 
assimilation-organ  alone. 

Flatycerium.  Like  features  are  to  be  found  in  the  genus  Platycerium  ^.  This 
fern  has  two  kinds  of  leaves  :  one  is  that  of  the  mantle-leaf^  wholly  spread  out  close 
upon  the  substratum,  or  with  its  posterior  part  erect,  and  thus  able  to  act  as  a  nest- 
leaf;  the  other  is  that  of  the  ordinary  foliage-leaf.  The  mantle-leaves  form  layers 
closely  placed  one  above  the  other,  and  as  they  die  their  humus  is  taken  up  by  the 
roots.  The  erect  portion  collects  humus  just  like  the  nest-leaves  of  the  species  of 
Polypodium  mentioned  above.  The  relationship  between  size  and  organization 
appears  in  these  ferns  very  markedly ;  only  by  the  construction  of  a  special  adapta- 
tion are  they  able  to  reach  the  giant  size  often  attained  by  Platycerium  grande  and 
P.  biforme,  and  which  makes  them  amongst  the  most  bizarre  constructions  in  the 
plant  kingdom. 

Kataphylls  in  Pteridophyta.  The  formation  of  kataphylls  will 
be  treated  of  in  a  special  section,  but  I  may  mention  here  their  occurrence 
in  the  Pteridophyta.  They  are  known  in  only  a  few  species  of  Filices,  for 
instance  in  Onoclea  Struthiopteris  and  some  species  of  Osmunda,  O.  regalis 
and  O.  cinnamomea.  In  Cystopteris  bulbifera  they  occur  as  storage-organs 
on  the  bulb-like  leaf-borne  *  adventitious  shoots  *.'  They  arise  in  this  way : 
the  leaf-lamina  at  a  relatively  late  stage  of  development — a  stage  quite 
visible  to  the  naked  eye — becomes  arrested,  whilst  the  leaf-base  acts  as 
a  protection  to  the  bud.  In  O.  Struthiopteris,  moreover,  there  are  transi- 
tions also  from  the  foliage-leaves  to  the  kataphylls,  they  are  leaves  with 
a  reduced  lamina.  The  following  remark  of  Stenzel  *  upon  the  kataphylls 
of  O.  Struthiopteris  illustrates  well  the  earlier  dominant  idealistic  morpho- 


^  See  Goebel,  PlUnzenbiologische  Schilderungen,  i  (1889),  p.  224. 

'  Also  in  the  first  leaves  of  the  adventitious  bods  which  arise  upon  the  fleshy  stipules  of  the 
Marattiaceae  the  lamina  is  usually  arrested. 

'  Stenzel,  Untersnchungen  iiber  Bau  und  Wachsthnm  der  Fame,  in  Nova  Acta  der  Kaiserl.  Leop.* 
Carol.  Akademie  der  Naturforscher,  zxviii  (1861). 
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logy  which  is  even  now  not  without  influence.  *  Their  apex  bears  a  circi- 
nate  leaf-lamina  which,  although  it  is  very  reduced,  prevents  me  from 
recognizing  them  as  kataphylls.'  This  remark  shows  very  clearly  how  the 
genetic  relationship  of  the  foliage-leaves  to  the  kataphylls  ^  was  ignored  in 
idealistic  morphology.  Characteristic  kataphylls  are  found  in  the  species  of 
Isoetes  which  grow  upon  land  and  whose  stem  during  the  resting  period  is 
covered  by  a  sheath  of  hard  brown  scales.  These  are  the  basal  portions  of 
leaves  whose  arrested  lamina  is  still  visible  as  a  small  point. 

(2)  SPERMOPHYTA. 

We  leave  out  of  consideration  for  the  moment  the  cotyledons,  hypso- 
phylls,  and  kataphylls,  although  we  shall  see  that  there  is  no  sharp  limit 
between  them  and  the  foliage- leaves,  and  we  shall  pass  over  also  the  primary 
leaves,  which  have  been  already  treated  of,  and  only  deal  with  a  few  examples 
which  may  show  how  the  appearance  of  different  forms  of  leaf  in  one  and 
the  same  plant  can  be  explained  from  the  biological  standpoint. 

{a)   Land-plants. 

Campanula  rotundifolia  and  other  Oampannlaoeae.  It  has  been  already 
shown  ^  that  these  plants  possess  two  leaf-forms  which  are  connected  with  one 
another  by  transitions.  On  the  basal  part  of  the  plant  there  occur  stalked  leaves 
with  roundish  reniform  laminae,  the  so-called  round  leaves  (Fig.  121,  Part  I).  Further 
up  there  are  leaves  which  are  either  unstalked  or  shortly  stalked,  and  have  long 
narrower  leaf-laminae.  These  are  the  long  leaves.  The  absence  of  the  stalk  in  the 
long  leaves  can  be  so  far  explained  by  the  position  of  these  leaves  upon  an  elongated 
shoot-axis,  which  rises  up  over  the  adjacent  parts.  The  narrowing  of  the  leaf- 
laminae  may  make  them  more  resistant  to  mechanical  injuries  in  their  more  exposed 
position.  The  round  leaves  also,  as  has  been  shown,  are  '  attuned '  to  a  less  light- 
intensity  than  are  the  long  leaves,  and  this  may  also  explain  why  such  species  of 
Campanula  as  C.  latifolia,  C.  Trachelium,  and  others^  which  grow  in  stations  of 
a  different  degree  of  shadiness,  for  instance  in  shrubberies,  on  the  margin  of  woods, 
have  no  long  leaves  in  their  upper  part,  but  leaves  which  are  distinguished  from  the 
lower  ones  only  by  the  absence  of  leaf-stalk  and  their  smaller  size.  In  such 
localities  the  leaves  are  also  more  protected  against  wind  and  rain  than  they  are  in 
the  open.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  in  species  of  Edraianthus,  for  example 
E.  Pumilio,  which  grows  on  sunny  rocks,  alike  in  the  upper  and  in  the  basal  part, 
leaves  which  correspond  only  with  the  long  leaves  of  C.  rotundifolia. 

Scabiosa  Columbaria  and  allies.  We  have  a  similar  relationship  in  many 
Dipsaceae.  In  Scabiosa  Columbaria  there  is  a  striking  difference  between  the 
lower  and  the  upper  leaves  (Fig.  228).  The  lower  are  stalked  and  have  a  simple 
leaf-lamina  with  toothed  margin.  As  we  pass  upwards  the  stalk  disappears  and  the 
leaf  becomes  pinnatipartite,  at  first  at  its  base  and  then  later  above,  and  in  the 


»  See  Part  I,  p.  7.  "See  Part  I,  p.  24a. 
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upper  leaves  branches  are  formed  upon  each  lobe.  The  plant  grows  in  sunny 
stations  and  the  basal  leaves  are  more  fitted  to  contend  with  the  environment  *  as 
entire  leaves  than  as  divided  ones,  whilst  divided  leaves  on  the  other  hand,  by  their 
division,  are  better  able  to  withstand  wind  and  rain  *,  Putting  aside  this  teleological 
explanation  it  would  appear  that  these  undivided  leaves  are  '  attuned '  to  a  smaller 
h'ght-intensity  than  are  the  divided  ones,  just  as  are  the  round  leaves  of  Campanula 
rotundifolia.  At  least  I  have  found  that  plants  growing  in  shady  places  produce 
more  undivided  leaves  than  do  plants  in  the  sun,  and  Knautia  sylvatica  which 
naturally  grows  in  the  shade,  has  all  its  leaves,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Munich, 
undivided.  Knautia  arvensis  has  pinnatifid  leaves,  but  there  is  a  '  variety ' — int^ri- 
folia— in  which  the  leaves  are  not  pinnatifid,  and  I  conjecture  that  the  variety  is 
merely  a  shade-form.  Culture 
experiments  are  indeed  neces- 
sary for  the  solution  of  this 
question,  but  that  in  plants 
which  first  of  all  bring  forth 
undivided  leaves,  and  then  later 
leaves  which  are  more  or  less 
divided,  we  can  Mfider  the 
formation  of  the  less  divided 
leaves  by  external  conditions 
is  shown  by  the  behaviour  of 
•L  many  arctic  plants.     Regard- 

itiuii.  lmv™,  in  ihe  uccMioii  I  II,  '"g  them  Pansch '  says,  '  Some 
™mdiffmntreiioD.o(ih<r.hoot-  bni  -p^z-Kts,  which  in  the  temperate 
zone  possess  mostly  divided  or 
cut  leaves,  for  example  Saxifraga  caespitosa,  Linn.,  and  Taraxacum,  produce  in  the 
far  north  chiefly  simple  leaves.'  This,  however,  does  not  enable  us  to  decide  how 
far  the  difference  is  the  result  of  direct  influence  of  external  factors.  That  the 
segmentation  of  the  leaf  in  Taraxacum  is  much  richer  in  well-nourished  examples 
can  be  easily  established  by  the  comparison  of  the  starved  form  of  our  meadow- 
moors — the  Taraxacum  palustre,  DC. — with  the  well-nourished  examples  of  our 
glens;  and  it  is  likewise  known  that  in  Symphoricarpus  lacemosus  segmented 
leaves  appear  upon  the  luxuriant  water-shoots  whilst  they  are  undivided  commonly. 
A  dinct  connexion  of  the  segmentation  of  the  leaf  with  the  external  conditions  of 
life  is  not  perceptible. 

Cases  which  are  the  converse  of  those  which  have  Just  been  described  in 
which  then  the  difTerentiation  of  the  foliage-leaves  in  course  of  development 


'  Wbicb  sappretan  tb«m  tbrongh  withdrawal  of  light  like  the  lesTcs  pressed  lo  the  gronnd  of 
Flantago  medu. 

■  See  Stahl,  Regenfsll  and  BUtlgettalt,  in  Aimsle*  da  JnrdiD  botuiiqne  de  Boitenzorf,  xl  (1893), 
p.  168. 

n  Ostgiiialuid,  in  Zweite  dentsche  Nordpolbhrt,  BoEuiik, 
m  in  Part  I,  p.  i;g. 
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may  become  simpler  than  it  was  at  the  beginning,  are  met  with  especially 
in  many  plants  with  xerophilous  adaptations '. 

Scale-like  Leaves.     So  far  as  morpholc^y   is  concerned  I  may 
mention  here,  because  of  the  analt^  they  show  with  many  kataphylls,  that 
the  scale-like  leaves  of  the  chief  axis,  for  instance,  of  Veronica  lycopodiotdes 
{Fig.  io6.  Part  I),  correspond  to  the  leaf-base  of  the  more  highly  s^mented 
leaves  which  appear  in   ger- 
mination, and  occasionally  also 
later  as  reversions.     The   la- 
mina is  only  indicated  by  a 
short  point.    In  this  cat^ory 
we  may  also  include — 

PHYLLODIA.  Here  there 
is  an  alternation  of  function 
between  the  parts  oione  leaf- 
primordium.  The  leaf-stalk, 
in  many  cases  also  the  leaf- 
spindle  or  rhachis,  is  con- 
structed as  an  assimilation- 
oi^an,  whilst  the  leaf-lamina 
is  more  or  less  reduced.  The 
expression  phyllodium  has 
been  frequently  used,  in  an 
indefinite  and  wrong  manner, 
for  leaves  which  diverge  from 
the  forms  in  their  alliance  by 
being  simple  and  unsegment- 
ed  ;  for  example,  for  the  leaves 
of  the  species  erf  Eryngium 
which  are  like  Monocotyle- 
dones,  the  leaves  of  Ranun- 
culus Lingua  and  R.  Flam- 

mula,      and      the       riband-like  Fia»9.    Rabiuaiucnliiw.ciKrideL   SeedHnnluu.    The 

,   _       .  tbliBe^lcavnhavewetl-dcvelDpcdUminae.    AfterXMuin. 

pnmary  leaves  of  Sagittaria, 

and  the  leaves  of  some  species  of  Lathyrus  *.  As  we  have  learnt  from  the 
account  of  the  history  of  development  of  the  leaf  above  given,  the  notion 
of  phyllodium  involves  thzt  an  arresUd primordium  a/ a  lamina  is  present, 
although  the  arrest  may  take  place  at  a  very  early  period.  But  in  those 
cases  where  the  term  phyllodium  has  been  wrongly  used,  a  leaf-stalk  has 
not  generally  been  laid  down,  and  we  must  keep  the  two  cases  entirely 
separate,  as  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  one  another. 


'  See  what  h  taid  rq^ing  juvenile  stages,  Pact  I,  p.  165. 


'  See  Part  I,  p.  161. 
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The  arrest  of  the  leaf-lamina  may  take  place  at  various  ages,  and  there 
are  therefore  transitions  between  phyllodia  and  foliage-leaves. 

BubuB  anBtraliB.  The  first  example  to  be  quoted  is  of  a  plant  whose 
leaf-stalk  serves  as  an  assimilation-organ,  but  without  suffering  any  striking 
change  in  its  outer  conformation,  whilst  the  size  of  the  lamina  is  reduced. 
It  is  Rubus  australis.  This  plant  occurs  in  different  forms,  which  are  par- 
ticularly marked  by  the  different  degree  of  develop- 
ment of  the  leaf-surface.  The  plant  depicted  in  Fig. 
230  has  branched  leaves  with  very  small  lamina,  and 
the  long  stalks  of  the  leaflets  serve  as  assimilation- 
organs.  The  seedling  (Fig.  229),  on  the  other 
hand,  bears  leaves  with  well-developed  lamina. 
We  can  hardly  speak  here  of  phyllodia  because 


Pig.  a.^a  Rabos  anatralis  var.  ciMoidcs.  Portion  of  on  older  leaf. 
Laminae  of  the  leaflets  reduced.  The  stalk  serves  as  an  assionilating  and 
scrambling-organ.    After  A.  Mann. 


Pia  331.  Ozalis 
mscifolia.  Two  leaves. 
That  to  the  right  has 
a  wetl'develorod  ter- 
nate  lamina.  That  to 
the  left  shows  only  the 
three  pofaits  from 
which  the  leaflets, 
which  were  early  ar* 
rested,  have  fallen  oflL 
Natural  sin. 


the  leaf-Stalk  has  not  the  flattened  form  which  is  characteristic  of  most 
leaves.  Such  a  limit  is,  however,  scarcely  to  be  drawn,  as  we  know  of 
cylindric  leaves. 

Viminaria  denudata.  Viminaria  denudata,  one  of  the  Leguminosae, 
behaves  like  Rubus  australis.  The  phyllodia  are  cylindric,  and  whilst  no 
apparent  leaf-lamina  is  present,  yet  in  a  careful  investigation  of  the  history 
of  development  it  could  easily  be  shown.  On  seedling-plants  it  is  regularly 
present 

Oxalis  rofloifolia.  Fortuitous  formation  of  the  leaf-lamina,  at  least  in 
the  plants  cultivated  in  greenhouses,  appears  in  Oxalis  mscifolia  (Fig.  231). 
Here  the  leaves  have  a  leaf-stalk  which  is  broadened  out  like  a  lamina. 
The  leaf-lamina  consists  of  three  delicate  leaflets,  and  is  in  many  leaves 
fully  developed  and  falls  away  later,  whilst  in  others  it  never  unfolds.     We 
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have  then  htv^from  the  beginning  a  typical  phyllode  with  arrested  lamina. 
The  event  would  be  quite  the  same  if  it  took  place  at  a  still  earlier  period*, 
at  a  stage  when  the  primordia  of  the  three  leaflets  of  the  lamina  are  visible  as 
small  rudiments,  or  at  a  stage  when  the  leaf-lamina  is  still  undifferentiated. 
When  speaking  of  leaf-tendrils  hereafter  we  shall  see  what  a  stumbling-block 
the  notion  of  a  '  transition '  has  always  been  to  many  authors.  Such  cases 
as  that  above  explained  are  therefore  worthy  of  mention  here. 

Farkinsonia  aouleata.  Parkinsonia  aculeata  behaves  in  a  similar 
manner  in  so  far  as  the  leaf-spindle  is  here  widened,  and  the  leaflets  sitting 
upon  it  fall  away  later. 

Before  discussing  other  examples  it  must  be  mentioned  that  in  the 
formation  of  phyllodes 
we  have  always  an  <rN>>JV- 
adaptation  against  loss 
through  intense  tran- 
spiration. We  may  as- 
sume that  in  the  cases 
which  have  been  de- 
scribed, the  tissue  of  the 
leaf- lamina  was  not  in 
a  condition  in  which  it 
could  change  in  response 
to  the  requirements  of 
the  environment,  whilst 
the  leaf-stalk,  which 
arises  as  we  know  at  a 
later  period  in  the  course 
of  the  development,  re- 
mains more  plastic.  That  we  must  regard  the  outer  conditions  as  a  stimubis 
only,  which  brings  about  a  varying  reaction  according  to  the  peculiarity  of 
the  individual  species,  does  not  require  any  further  exposition  ^. 

Acacia.  The  best  known  examples  of  the  formation  of  phyllodes  are 
to  be  found  in  a  number  of  Australian  species  of  Acacia.  It  is  usually  said 
that  in  the  phyllode  of  Acacia  the  lamina  is  entirely  wanting*.  This 
is  incorrect,  for  the  lamina  can  always  be  seen  upon  the  primordium*. 


Pig.  93a.  Acacia  calamifolia.  A^  By  C,  staxcfl  in  the  development  of  a 
phyllode.  /,the  laminar  primordium  in  process  of  arrest ;  /,  the  leaf>base 
develoDing  into  the  phyllode.  Beside  each  leaf  one  of  its  two  stipoles  is 
.    Magnified.    After  A.  Mann. 


seen 


'  The  behaviour  of  the  Australian  species  of  Cassia  is  iastnictive.  Cassia  eremophila  has  a  leaf- 
stalk expanded  vertically,  but  which  bears  pinnnles  in  pinnate  fashion;  in  C.  phyUodina  those 
pinnales  are  suppressed.  ^  See  Part  I,  p.  217. 

'  Hildebrand,  tlber  die  Jugendzustande  solcher  Pflanzen,  welche  im  Alter  vom  vegetativen 
Character  ihrer  Verwandten  abweichen,  in  Flora,  Iviii  (1875),  p.  323 ;  Frank,  Lehrbuch  der  Botanik, 
ii.  p.  360. 

*  See  Goebel,  Vergleichende  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  Pflanzenorgane,  in  Schenk*s  Handbuch 
der  Botanik,  iii  (1884),  p.  241.  A.  Mann,  Was  bedeutet '  Metamorphose '  in  der  Botanik  ?  Inaug* 
Dissertation,  Miinchen,  1894. 

A  a  2 
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The  lamina  is  relatively  large  in  Acacia  calamifolia  (Fig.  232,  /),  and  the 
whole  history  of  development  of  the  phyllode  conforms  throughout  to 
the  normal  development  of  a  leaf,  only  the  lamina  soon  becomes  stationary 
and  arrested,  the  leaf-stalk  develops  into  the  phyllode.  A  study  of  the 
history  of  germination  leads  to  the  same  result  (Fig.  102,  Part  I).  The 
lamina  is  visible  in  Fig.  233  representing  a  shoot  of  Acacia  alata. 

In  some  species  of  Acacia,  for  example  A.  floribunda,  A.  melanoxylon, 
and  A.  uncinata,  there  are  transition-forms  which  show  that  the  rhachis  may 
have  a  share  in  the  formation  of  the  phyllode. 

The  configuration  of  the  phyllodes  varies  greatly  in  the  genus  Acacia  ^. 

We  may  consider  as  *  typical '  the  phyllode  which  is 
developed  in  a  vertical  direction  and  has  a  leathery 
texture,  but  the  phyllodes  may  be  needle-like,  as  in 
A.  juniperina  and  A.  verticillata,  or  cylindric  and 
stalk-like,  as  in  A.  teretifolia,  A.  juncifolia,  A.  scirpi- 
folia,  and  others.  We  do  not  know  what  is  the 
relation  between  the  configuration  of  the  phyllode 
and  the  habitat  in  individual  cases,  and  we  must 
therefore,  in  framing  an  explanation  of  the  forms, 
draw  upon  the  whole  behaviour  of  the  plants.  It  is 
clear  that,  in  one  and  the  same  place,  a  plant  which 
possesses  a  deep  widely  spread  root-system  requires 
the  formation  of  its  leaves  to  be  less  adapted  to  the 
lessening  of  transpiration  than  does  one  in  which  the 
root- formation  is  less  developed  *•  It  is  also  scarcely 
open  to  doubt  that  the  profile  position  of  the  leaves 
which  is  so  common  in  Australian  plants,  and  which 
is  also  observed  in  the  formation  of  phyllodes,  is  an 
arrangement  for  the  lessening  of  transpiration.  The 
degree  to  which  this  control  is  developed  varies 
greatly  in  the  diflferent  species  of  Acacia  which  have  phyllodes.  Many 
have  their  phyllodes  constructed  as  relatively  thin  plates  of  tissue  of 
considerable  size,  resembling  in  their  configuration  very  markedly  the 
leaves  of  many  species  of  Eucalyptus,  and  these  will  naturally  transpire 
more  than  the  forms  with  small  needle-like  phyllodes.  Of  species  possess- 
ing such  needle-like  forms  A.  verticillata  (Fig.  245)  is  worthy  of  mention 


Acacia    alata. 
toot  winjred  by  i 


Fio.  a«. 

.pex  of  snoot  winjred  by  phyl 
lodes.    Beside  each  phyllode 


one  of  the  two  stipules  of  the 
leaf  is  seen.  Z,,  the  arrested 
lamina  of  the  phyllode. 


^  See  Reinke.  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Assimilationsorgane  der  Legmninoseen :  VI.  Mimosaceen, 
in  Piingsheim's  Jahrbiicher,  xxx  (1897),  p.  563. 

'  The  relationships  of  the  root-system  to  the  epigeous  part,  especially  to  the  leaf-formation,  is 
generally  little  regarded.  These  relationships  are  evidently  different  in  the  seedling  and  in  the 
adult ;  and  that  in  good  soil  many  thorny  plants  do  not  have  their  twigs  developing  into  thorns  is 
essentially  connected  with  the  development  of  the  root-system.  The  effect  of  the  relationship 
must  be  more  marked  in  bad  soil  than  in  good  soil,  and  most  be  specially  influenced  by  the  waters 
supply. 
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because  in  it  we  find  a  division  of  labour  amongst  the  leaves.  Only  a  few 
of  its  phyllodes  have  axillary  shoots,  and  it  is  such  phyllodes  only  which 
commonly  are  provided  with  stipules^  and  they  precede  the  others  in 
development.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  incorrect  hypothesis  that  the 
phenomena  here  are  similar  to  those  observable  in  the  Stellatae,  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  phyllodes  which  have  no  stipules  and  no  axillary  shoots  are  not 
independent  leaves,  but  the  stipules  of  the  others. 

In  some  species  of  Acacia  we  find  an  alternation  between  the  formation 
of  phyllodes  and  of  foliage-leaves,  even  after  the  plant  has  long  passed  the 
seedling  state.  This  happens  in  A.  heterophylla,  A.  melanoxylon,  and 
others.  We  have  here  possibly  a  case  like  that  which  has  been  described 
above  in  Hakea  trifurcata^  and  which  is  also  known  elsewhere,  namely, 
that  the  several  shoots  which  develop  periodically  repeat  the  alternation  of 
the  configuration  of  the  leaf  which  is  found  in  the  seedling,  and  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  vegetative  period,  when  water  is  abundant,  the  juvenile  form 
of  leaf  is  formed,  and  then  later  the  formation  of  phyllodes  sets  in.  In 
plants  grown  in  the  botanic  garden  such  a  periodicity  is  unrecognizable, 
but  then  such  plants  are  not  under  natural  conditions.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  formation  of  phyllodes  is  no  longer  under  the  direct  influence 
of  outer  conditions,  for  seedling-plants  of  Acacia  which  I  examined  formed 
phyllodes  even  though  they  were  cultivated  in  a  very  moist  chamber.  On 
the  other  hand  it  has  happened  *  in  young  plants  of  A.  verticillata,  which 
had  reached  the  stage  of  the  formation  of  phyllodes,  that  when  they  were 
retained  for  a  very  long  time  in  a  very  dry  chamber  and  were  thus  *  en- 
feebled,' the  formation  of  phyllodes  was  again  called  forth  by  cultivation  in 
a  moist  chamber.  All  these  phenomena  will  find  their  explanation  if  we 
remember  the  important  fact  of  development,  that  the  primordium  of  the 
lamina  is  always  present  in  the  phyllode,  although  in  most  cases  its  capacity 
for  development  is  limited  only  to  the  seedling-plant. 

{p)  Marsh  and  Aquatic  Plants. 

Differences  in  the  leaf-forms  are  frequently  met  with  in  plants  in  which 
the  vegetative  organs  are  placed  partly  under,  partly  above  the  surface  of 
the  water.  We  shall  pass  over  the  differences  in  anatomical  structure  and 
consider  only  the  differences  of  form  *.  There  are  two  groups  of  phenomena 
to  be  noticed  here. 

MONOCOTYLEDONES.  In  monocotylous  aquatic  and  marsh  plants  the 
submerged  leaves  are  essentially  more  simple  than  are  those  above  the 
water.  The  submerged  leaves  have  frequently  a  riband-form^  the  aerial 
leaves  have  frequently  a  segmentation  into  lamina,  stalk,  and  sheath.    That 


^  Other  species  occasionally  haye  stipules. 

*  See  p.  394.  •  See  Part  I,  p.  17a. 

*  See  Goebel,  PHanzenMologisclie  Schildenmgen,  ii  (1893),  p.  217,  for  details. 
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this  latter  conformation  will  be  more  advantageous  in  enabling  the  leaves  to 
rise  above  the  water  or  to  float  upon  its  surface  requires  no  demonstration, 
and  it  is  also  clear  that  leaves  living  submei^ed  in  water  do  not  require  s^- 
mentation  into  stalk  and  lamina  ^. 

DiCOTYLEDONES.  A  second  kind  of  heterophylly,  which  resembles 
that  in  Salvinia  mentioned  above,  is  found  in  a  number  of  dicotylous  plants 
which  possess  leaves  appearing  above  the  water-surface  and  leaves  re- 
maining submerged.  The  leaves  appearing  above  the  water-surface  have 
either  entire  margins,  for  instance  the  float-leaves  of  Cabomba,  or  have 
a  surface  which  is  only  slightly  divided  at  the  margin  as  in  Ranunculus 
aquatilis,  Bidens  Beckii,  and  Limnophila  heterophylla  ^  The  submerged 
leaves,  on  the  other  hand,  are  divided  into  numerous  filaments,  so  that  they 
expose  a  relatively  large  surface  to  the  water  out  of  which  they  take  the 
material  for  their  food.  The  biological  utility  of  the  difference  in  the  form 
of  leaf  is  also  clear,  although  as  has  been  already  stated  ^,  there  are  but 
few  cases  where  a  direct  influence  of  the  water-life  upon  the  leaf-form  can  be 
established* 

Iiiimiophila  heterophylla.  I  had  expected  to  find  an  illustration  of  this 
influence  in  Limnophila  heterophylla^  because  in  this  plant  all  transitions  may 
be  readily  observed  from  the  much  cut  apparently  verticillate  water-leaves  to  the 
undivided  leaves  which  stand  upon  the  shoot  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
observations  which  I  was  able  to  make  on  living  plants '  showed,  however,  that  no 
such  direct  influence  occurs.  The  seedling  produces  divided  leaves  whether  germina- 
tion takes  place  in  water  or  upon  the  land,  although  in  water  the  leaves  are 
more  elongated  and  show  a  different  anatomical  structure.  Cuttings  also  from 
the  upper  portion  of  the  plant,  where  the  leaves  are  undivided,  if  cultivated  as 
land-plants,  produce  not  only  side  shoots  with  divided  leaves,  but  themselves  grow 
partly  at  the  tip  into  shoots  producing  this  form  of  leaf. 

Oabomba.  The  relationships  in  Cabomba  where  the  water-leaves  are  divided 
are  similar.  The  simple  peltate  float-leaves  are  only  produced  at  the  flowering 
period.  Although  it  is  natural  to  assume  that  the  form  of  the  water-leaves  is  the 
result  of  a  direct  adaptation,  there  is  no  proof  of  it  up  to  the  present. 

Banunculns  multifidus.  Ranunculus  multifidus  which  is  a  form  only  slightly 
adapted  to  life  in  water*,  shows  when  growing  in  the  water  a  much  richer  branching 
of  the  leaf-lamina  (Fig.  iz8,  Part  I),  and  it  is  very  probable  that  a  similar  direct 
influence  took  place  originally  in  other  similar  leaves,  although  it  cannot  now  be 
proved. 


^  See  also  Part  I,  p.  165. 

'  In  Bidens  Beckii  and  Limnophila  heterophylla  there  are  no  float-leaves. 

'  Sec  Part  I,  p.  260.  *  See  p.  333. 

'  Plant»I  brought  from  Ceylon  grew  easily  and  Inxnriantly  under  cnltivation. 

*  See  Goebel,  Pflanzenbiologische  Schilderungen,  ii  (1893),  p.  313. 
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STIPULES,  LIGULES,  STIPELS 
I.    ORIGIN  AND  FUNCTION  OF  THE  STIPULES. 

The  expression  stipule  was  made  use  of  by  the  older  authors  in  no 
very  sharply  limited  sense.  Thsy  understood  by  it  any  small  leaves  or 
leaf-parts,  as  for  example  hypsophylls,  or  prophylls,  or  the  intravaginal 
squamules  in  the  axil  of 
the  leaf-base  of  many 
water-plants'.  As  stipules, 
however,  we  can  only  de- 
signate append^es  of  the 
leaf-base,  which  spring 
r^ht  and  left  from  the  leaf- 
base,  as  do  the  pinnules 
and  leaf-teeth  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  primor- 
dium  of  the  leaf.  Phe- 
nomena of  growth  appear 
later,  and  in  many  cases 
conceal  the  original  fea- 
tures. 

In  the  simplest  case 
the  leaf-base  continues  to 
elongate  after  the  laying 
down  of  the  stipules  and 

raises    the    stipules    some-  Fio.im.    CohafaK»Bd«u.    Portimiof«riioM»«iiohlimielyfriHn 

what.        These      are      then       oatolheleftliave=«chiioMmicled  bue,  ud  Ihae  a)*er  the  aillUry 

'  adnate  stipules.'  Fre- 
quently more  far-reaching  changes  ensue  which,  however,  as  will  be 
shown,  can  be  elucidated  by  a  comparison  with  allied  forms  and  by  the 
history  of  the  development — take,  for  example,  the  axillary  stipule  of 
Ficus  and  other  plants.  The  recognition  of  this  frequently  led  also  to 
the  derivation  of  other  outgrowths  of  the  leaf-base  from  the  formation  of 
free  stipules.  Free  stipules  were  taken  as  the  '  type '  because  they  occur 
in  a  number  of  plants  and  suffer  definite  modifications,  and  to  it  even 
structures,  like  the  ligule  of  grasses,  were  referred  by  the  assumption  of 

1  See  Caspuj,  Die  Hydrilleen  (Anu:hiirideen,  EcdL),  in  Friugtheiin's  Jahibiicher,  i  (1S58), 
p,  394.  The  intravigiDal  iqDuiiales  ue  oi^sdb  which  lecrete  mucilage  foi  the  protectioa  of  the 
bad,  as  I  ibowed,  and  as  was  coalirDied  by  SchiUiag,  Anatomisch-biologliche  Untenochaagen  Qber 
die  Schleimbildnag  der  WaaMrpflaazen,  In  Flora,  Uxriii  (1S94),  p.  180. 
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a  '  concrescence '  or  other  change.    This  retracing  assumption,  which  up  to 
the  most  recent  times  has  been  dominant,  I  hold  and  shall  endeavour 
in  what  follows  to  show  is  alti^cther  an  incorrect  generalization.      Out- 
growths of  the  leaf-base,  even  of  the  leaf-surface — in  the  form  of  the  ligule 
of  Selaginella  and  Isoetes  which  secretes  slime,  as  well  as  of  stipels  or  of 
transformations  of  the  basal  parts  of  the  leaf-lamina — are  developed  in 
different  families  '  for  the  purpose '  of  protecting  the  bud.     That  this  fre- 
quently takes  place  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  leaf-base  is  easily  under- 
standable  because    here    the 
axillary  bud  is  chiefly  exposed. 
I  must,  in  the  first  instance, 
bring  forward  a  few  examples 
about  which  there  has    been 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  they 
are    really    stipules,  or    only 
the  lowermost  leaf-pinnules. 

Oobaea  soandens.  In 
Cobaea  scandens  the  lower- 
most pinnules  of  the  foliage- 
leaf  have  a  different  configu- 
ration from  the  others  {Figs. 
234,  235).  Whilst  the  upper 
pinnules,  as  is  usual ',  are 
asymmetric  with  their  basi- 
scopic  half  the  larger,  in  the 
lowermost  leaf-pair  the  acro- 
scopic  half,  that  is  to  say  the 
side  turned  away  from  the 
J        ,    ,  V        A  shoot-axis,  is  the  broader,  and 

tiononiyofthe  ttminai  traidrii  ii  rtown.   BwiiEinnniBortiip      at  its  base  is  provided  with  an 

lowennost  pur  hu  aA  uncnlar  oatgnjwtli  directed  upward.  « 

ear-like  excrescence.  Careful 
examination  shows  that  the  axillary  bud  is  formed  beneath  the  'auricles'  of 
the  lowermost  pinnules  which  form  a  roof  over  it  and  so  protect  it  against 
rain  and  sun.  The  position  here  is  quite  different Jrom  the  usual  one  that  is 
found  when  the  stipules  protect  a  bud,  because  commonly  the  stipules  have 
their  upper  side  turned  to  the  bud,  whilst  these  lowermost  pinnules  of  Cobaea 
turn  their  under  side  towards  it.  In  the  %ht  of  these  observations  we  can, 
however,  readily  understand  what  is  the  teleological  meaning  of  this  divergent 
configuration  of  the  pinnules.  It  is  possible  that  something  else  has  to  be 
considered,  but  one  can  scarcely  ascribe  a  special  significance  to  the  circum- 
stance that  raindrops  can  collect  in  the  narrow  depression  formed  by  the 

'  See  Part  I,  p.  laa. 
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lowermost  pinnules,  although  of  course  one  may  suppose  that  this  might 
also  prevent  the  access  of  '  unbidden  guests '  to  the  flowers.  The  case 
shows  us  at  any  rate  how  leaf-pinnules  can  be  transformed  into  protective 
organs  resetnblir^  stipules,  and  one  m^ht  conjecture  that  elsewhere — but 
not  everywhere ! — stipules  have  taken  origin  in  a  similar  way. 

Onilandina.      A  striking  example  of  the  employment  of  the  lower 
pinnules  as  stipules  is  supplied  by  a  species  of  Guilandina  from  Ceram, 
which  is  cultivated  in  the  garden  at  Buitenzorg  (Fig.  2,^6).    The  leaf  is 
bipinnate ;  the  lowermost  pinnules  have  a  peculiar  form  and  are  developed 
to    serve    as    stipules. 
Possibly  we  have  the 
same    thing    in     other 
L^uminosae. 

Ijotufl  oomioola- 
tiu.  The  leaves,  again, 
of  Lotus  corniculatus 
are  temate  and  have 
two  persistent  stipules, 
but  below  these  there 
is  found  on  each  side 
a  small  tooth  which 
by  many  is  considered 
the  proper  stipule.    If 

this  is  right,  which  can  ^.^  ,^^  G»iu,*«  «>.  <c™a).  sdpui«. 

only  be  determined  by 

comparative  investigation,  the  lowermost  pinnules  here  are  developed  in 
the  place  of  the  arrested  stipules,  and  have  taken  on  quite  a  stipular  form. 

TetragoQolobtu  BiliquoBOB.  In  this  plant  we  have  the  same  features 
as  in  Lotus  corniculatus. 

Auricles.  It  is  not  possible  in  many  cases  to  separate  sharply  the 
pinnules  from  the  stipules,  and  we  find  in  many  plants  outgrowths  at  the 
base  of  the  leaf-lamina  which  are  described  as  auricles,  and  these  have 
grown  out  into  stipular  formations.     One  example  of  this  will  suffice. 

Adenostrles  albifroiu.  The  leaves  on  the  under  portion  of  the  stem  of 
Adenostyles  albifrons  have  a  sheath-like  leaf-base  (Fig,  237,  T).  This  appears 
in  the  leaves  which  stand  higher  up  as  two  lobe-like  expansions,  and  these, 
in  the  stage  represented  in  Fig.  237,  ///,  have  become  quite  stipule-like 
structures.  The  only  reason  why  they  are  not  called  stipules  is  that  they 
are  not  present  on  the  lower  leaves ;  but  we  can  easily  find  a  biological 
reason  for  this.  The  lower  leaves  have  only  the  stem-bud  to  protect,  whilst 
the  upper  leaves  have  to  protect  the  massive  primordium  of  the  inflores- 
cence, and  the  wing-like  expansion  of  the  leaf-base,  which  has  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  stipules,  corresponds  to  this  duty. 
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In  most  of  the  other  plants  which  have  got  stipules  these  have  arisen 
in  much  the  same  way  only  they  are  present  in  all  leaves.  In  many  cases, 
however,  their  origin  has  been  different. 

Viburnum.  Lubbock^  has  in  connexion  with  this  pointed  out  that 
in  the  genus  Viburnum  only  V.  Opulus  possesses  stipules,  and  he  supposes 
that  these '  stipules '  are  so  placed  in  the  intervals  between  the  leaf-bases 
that  they  protect  the  stem-bud.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
stipules  here  bear  almost  always  glands  at  their  apex,  and  further  that 
they  appear  often  in  pairs  at  the  base  of  a  leaf  (Fig.  238)*.  Now 
below  the  lamina  there  appear  a  number  of  disk-like  glands — which  are 
much  sought  after  by  ants,  and  their  secretion  may  also  take  a  share 
in  the  protection  of  the  bud^  a  point  to  which  Lubbock  gives  too  little 


Fig.  337.     Adcnostyles  albifrons.    Appearance  of  the  leaf-aheath.    ^  a  lower  leaf;  //  and  ///,  frooi  higher  up 
the  shoot. 

attention — and    there  are  transitions    between  these  sessile    glands   and 
the  stipules.     These  *  stipules,'  then,  are  nothing  more  than  stalked  leaf- 
glands  ;  on  account  of  their  position  they  may  be  named  *  stipules  '  because, 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  above,  stipules  have  no  uniformity  in  origin. 
In  deciding,  then,  the  question  what  parts  that  occur  at  the  base 


^  Lnbbock,  On  Buds  and  Stipules,  London,  1899. 

'  Impatiens  glandnlosa  behaves  in  a  like  manner.  The  lower  teeth  of  the  leaves  are  transformed 
into  glands.  Such  stalked  glands  are  found  also  in  pairs  or  in  greater  number  upon  the  expansion 
which  unites  the  bases  of  the  opposite  leaves.  One  may  regard  them  as  '  stipules.*  Sambucus 
nigra  also  shows  on  strong  sh'oots  formations  corresponding  to  those  of  Viburnum  Opulus.  Between 
its  two  opposite  pinnate  leaves  there  occur  two  or  three  nearly  cylindric  or  somewhat  flattened 
'  stipules/  bearing  at  their  apex  a  gland.  Similar  structures  are  found  also  singly  at  the  base  of 
each  of  the  leaves  of  the  lowermost  two  pairs  of  pinnules,  and  they  are  often  constructed  like  leaves, 
and  indeed  considered  as  lateral  leaflets  of  the  second  degree.  They  often,  however,  are  not 
developed.  In  many  plants  the  capacity  for  a  higher  leaf-development  remains  latent.  The  lower- 
most pinnules  of  the  potato,  for  example,  also  show  frequently  an  indication  of  the  formation  of 
pinnules  of  the  second  order,  and  in  very  strong  examples  these  may  be  fully  developed. 
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of  a  leaf  are  to  be  considered  as  stipules,  function  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  That  this  function,  in  the  first  place,  is  that  of  protecting 
the  bud  has  been  already  stated,  and  it  is  performed  in  two  ways : — 

{a)  Some  stipules  protect  the  lamina  of  the  leaf  upon  which  they 
spring,  along  with  the  portion  of  the  shoot  which  lies  above  it,  for  example 
in  Cunonia  capensis,  Castanea  vesca,  Amicia  Zygomeris,  and  others ; 

{b)  Other  stipules  protect  the  next  h^her  leaves,  for  example  in  species 
of  Cinchona,  Magnolia,  Ficus,  Liriodendron,  and  othera 

Protective  Function  of  Stipules.    Frequently  the  work  of  pro- 
tection is  the  only  function  of  stipules.     In  trees  with  marked  periodic 
development  as,  for  example,  Quercus  and  Fagus,  the  stipules  fall  after 
the  unfolding  of  the  winter-bud.     They  are  caducous.    In  the  buds  of 
these  plants  the  lamina  of  the  outermost  leaves  is  arrested  at  an  early 
period,  and  then  the  stip- 
ules alone  discharge  the 
function    of    protection ; 
in  the  inner  leaves,  how- 
ever, the  primordium   oi 
the  foliage-leaf  attains  its 
normal  size.    An  arrest 
of    the    lamina    on    the 
leaves     whose     stipules 
serve  as  protective  organs 
during  the  resting  period 
is  exhibited  in  very  un- 
equal    d^ree,   as    other 
plants  show.     Sometimes 
the  arrest  is  early,  some- 
times it  is  late.     In  Lirio- 
dendron tulipifera  at  the 

end       of     the     vegetative  Fic.  1.8.    VHmnmm    Opatna.    Portion   of  a  .hooC.    Two  fiAn  of 

n«.:»J  1.U-  «.,!..»  —  *  1  r  '«i[Mil'<  atlhebMtof  eaili  [raf  of  (he  pair.  Glaodi  op  thepetlolcs 
period  the  outermost  leaf       1»lo»  the  lamina.    HainiBcdi. 

is  already  laid  down  in  a 

complete  condition  with  lamina,  stalk,  and  two  stipules,  but  only  the  stipules 
remain  as  bud-scales,  the  lamina  and  stalk — the  leaf  itself— are  arrested  and 
fall  away ;  on  the  next  leaf  also,  which  will  be  the  first  to  unfold  in  the 
spring,  the  stipules  alone  develop  further.  In  this  case  the  primordium  of 
the  leaf  becomes  arrested  only  at  a  late  stage  of  development,  yet  the  process 
is  fundamentally  the  same  as  that  which  is  found  in  Quercus  and  Fagus 
and  like  plants.  The  tendency  thereto  is  undoubtedly  transmitted  by  the 
shoot-axis,  whose  Jntemodes  remain  extremely  short  between  the  bud- 
scales. 

Assimilative  Function  of  Stipules.    In  other  cases  the  stipules 
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take  a  share  in  the  assimilation-work  of  the  foliage-leaves  and  live  as  long 
as  these  do.     Such  stipules  ^rt  persistent. 

Number  of  Stipules.  As  to  the  number  of  the  stipules  we 
commonly  find  that  there  is  one  stipule  upon  each  side  of  the  leaf-base, 
apart  from  concrescences  and  splittings.  In  Viburnum  Opulus  (Fig.  ^38) 
we  have  not  infrequently  a  pair,  as  is  the  case  also  in  Sambucus  Ebulus,  in 
which  plant  the  number  and  construction  of  the  stipules  is  very  variable — 
sometimes  there  are  two  structures  completely  formed  like  pinnate  leaves, 
sometimes  there  are  four,  and  especially  upon  the  upper  leaves  and  on 
the  first  strong  lateral  shoots  the  stipules  are  much  smaller  and  reduced 
to  stalked  glands  like  those  in  Sambucus  nigra  ^. 

Vascular  Supply  of  Stipules.  That  the  stipules  are  basal  out- 
growths of  the  primordium  of  the  leaf  is  also  shown  by  the  course  of  the 
vascular  bundles,  although  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  a  point  of  great 
importance  in  the  notion  of  *  stipule.'  As  is  pointed  out  by  De  Bary*, 
the  bundles  which  enter  into  the  stipules  are  mostly  branches  from  the 
leaf-bundles.  Colomb^  found  this  to  be  the  case  in  all  the  plants  he 
investigated.  I  would,  however,  call  an  organ  a  stipule  which  had  other- 
wise all  the  characters  of  a  stipule,  even  if  it  had  independent  vascular 
bundles,  and  Colomb's  derivation  of  the  stipules  from  ligular  formations 
I  hold  to  be  quite  unsupported  and  I  shall  advance  further  proof  of  this 
presently. 

2.     DEVELOPMENT  OF  STIPULES. 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  the  stipules  are  outgrowths  of  the  leaf- 
base.  The  Jime  of  their  origin  is  not  fixed.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
with  Massart*  that  the  stipules  arise  the  earlier^  the  earlier  their  work 
as  protective  organs  begins.  In  Hydrocotyle,  for  example,  where  they 
enclose  the  leaf  upon  which  they  arise,  they  appear  very  early  before  the 
indication  of  any  segmentation  of  the  primordium  of  the  leaf  ^.  But  most 
stipules  have  only  to  protect  the  younger  leaves  of  the  bud,  and  then  they 
arise  after  or  before  ®  the  appearance  of  the  differentiation  of  the  upper  leaf; 
if  their  function  is  an  insignificant  one  or  they  are  inclined  to  arrest  then 
they  arise  relatively  late. 

Arrest  of  Stipules.    Such  an  arrest  of  the  stipules  takes  place 


^  See  footnote  a  on  p.  36a. 

'  De  Baiy,  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vegetative  Organs  in  the  Phanerogams  and  Ferns 
(English  Edition),  Oxfozd,  1884,  P-  ^97* 

'  Colomb,  Recherches  sor  les  stipules,  in  Annales  des  sciences  natnrelles,  s^r.  7,  vi  (1887). 

^  Massart,  La  recapitulation  et  Tinnovation  en  embryog^nie  v^g^tale,  in  BuUetins  de  la  Society 
Royale  de  Botanique  de  Belgique,  xziii  (1894). 

^  Massart's  figure  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

*  According  to  Massart  they  arise,  in  Cunonia  capensis,  before  the  primordium  of  the  lanuna 
appears.    This  exception  to  an  otherwise  general  rule  requires  further  investigation. 
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frequently,  so  that  the  stipules  may  appear  as  small  teeth  or  may  be 
entirely  wanting.  Their  absence  is  teleologically  explained  when  the  pro- 
tection of  the  bud  is  otherwise  provided  for.  Such  a  case  has  already  been 
described  ^  in  the  leaves  of  Lathyrus  Clymenum,  which  have  extremely 
reduced  stipules,  sometimes  invisible.  The  increase  in  breadth  of  the 
whole  leaf-primordium  has  made  superfluous  the  development  of  the 
stipules  as  protective  organs.  We  find  the  same  in  other  cases,  for  example 
in  Tropaeolum  majus,  where  the  stipules  arise  only  upon  the  first  two 
leaves  as  small  pointlets  and  the  broadened  leaf-stalk  itself  protects  the 
axillary  bud.  The  case  of  Helianthemum  described  by  Lubbock^  is 
instructive.  A  number  of  species  like  H.  vulgare  and  H.  tomentosum 
have  stipules;  others  like  H.  oelandicum  and  H.  lasianthum  have  none. 
The  former  possess  a  narrow  leaf-stalk,  the  latter  have  a  broadened  sheath- 
like leaf-stalk,  and  in  the  former  the  stipules  act  as  a  protection  to  the 
bud,  in  the  latter  the  leaf-sheath.  In  H.  guttatum  the  leaves  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  shoot  have  no  stipules ;  stipules  appear  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
flower-region,  occasionally  one  of  them  is  more  or  less  arrested.  A 
comparison  with  the  case  of  Adenostyles  ^  gives  us  a  biological  explanation 
of  this. 

Distribution  of  Stipules  in  the  Plant  Kingdom.    It  would 

carry  me  too  far  here  to  give  the  story  of  the  distribution  of  stipules  in 
the  diflerent  families,  and  the  few  illustrations  I  have  mentioned  show  that 
the  appearance  of  these  organs  within  the  genera,  even  within  the  course 
of  development  of  one  plant,  may  vary.     I  will  only  say : — 

Fteridophyta.  Stipules  are  found  in  the  Marattiaceae  of  the  group 
of  the  Fteridophyta,  and  their  thick  fleshy  appearance  is  extremely 
characteristic*.  The  structures  which  were  frequently  considered  to  be 
stipules  in  the  Ophioglossaceae  are  not  of  this  nature. 

Monoootyledones.  In  Monocotyledones,  whose  ligular  formations  will 
be  presently  mentioned,  typical  stipules  are  unknown,  and  this  is  con- 
nected with  the  wide-spread  existence  of  the  strongly  developed  leaf- 
sheath  in  this  group.  The  interpretation  of  the  structures  which  stand 
in  the  axil  of  the  leaves  of  Tamus  europaeus  and  of  the  tendrils  of  Smilax 
as  stipules  is  certainly  incorrect  *. 


*  See  Part  I,  p.  162. 

'  Lubbock,  On  Bnds  and  Stipules,  London,  1899,  P*  ^^^>  thinks  that  the  time  of  origin  of 
stipnies  distinguishes  them  from  pinnules,  and  that  in  a  compound  leaf  with  basipetal  development 
they  appear  not  last  but  relatively  first.  But  this  entirely  overlooks  the  biological  point  that  early 
origin  is  connected  with  eaxliness  of  functional  activity. 

*  See  p.  361. 

*  These  are  axillary  stipules.    They  appear  in  the  same  manner  in  Todea. 
'  With  regard  to  Smilax  see  p.  333. 
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3.     RELATIONSHIPS   OF  CONFIGURATION   OF  THE  STIPULES 

AND  THEIR  TRANSFORMATION. 

Stipules  do  not  stand  in  such  varied  relationships  to  the  outer  world 
as  do  the  leaves,  and  therefore  their  configuration  is  simpler  than  is  that 
of  leaves.  The  size  and  form  of  the  stipules  is  closely  connected  with  their 
function  as  protections  to  the  bud.  Where,  as  in  Vicia  Cracca  (Part  I, 
Fig.  78),  they  have  only  to  fill  the  space  between  the  leaf-pinnules  in  the 
bud,  they  are  naturally  smaller  than  where  they  have  to  cover  the  whole 
bud,  as  in  Bauhinia  and  Lathyrus  Aphaca  (Part  I,  Figs.  72  and  77).  The 
form  and  size  of  the  stipules  often  change  in  the  course  of  the  individual 
development,  during  which  of  course  the  size  of  the  bud  which  is  being 
protected  increases,  and  it  is  clear  that  buds  of  an  inflorescence  require 
more  room  than  a  vegetative  bud.  The  primary  leaves  of  Viola  tricolor 
have,  for  example,  no  stipules,  then  follow  leaves  with  simple  stipules,  and 
further  up  the  stem  come  leaves  with  large  pinnatifid  stipules.  The  lobes 
of  these  stipules  bear  glands  which  secrete  mucilage  and  serve  markedly 
in  this  relationship  for  the  protection  of  the  bud.  Whether  this  is  the 
case  in  all  fringed  stipules  requires  further  investigation. 

Inequality  in  Size.  Not  infrequently  the  two  stipules  of  a  leaf 
differ  from  one  another.  In  the  dorsiventral  shoots  of  many  Leg^uminosae  ^ 
the  stipule  which  stands  upon  the  illuminated  side  is  greater  than  that 
upon  the  shaded  side,  and  in  Ervum  monanthos  the  smaller  stipule  is 
simple  whilst  the  larger  has  its  margin  divided  into  lobes.  Perhaps  this 
is  connected  with  the  fact  that  the  axillary  shoot  of  the  Leguminosae 
is  displaced  towards  the  illuminated^  side  and  requires  here  more  perfect 
protection. 

Relationships  of  Symmetry.  With  regard  to  the  symmetry- 
relationships  of  the  stipules  nothing  will  be  said  here  as  the  subject  has 
been  already  discussed  ^.  Their  peculiar  construction  in  many  Legumi- 
nosae only  requires  here  a  short  notice: — 

Stipnlar  Appendages  in  Legruninosae.  We  have  here  to  deal  with 
appendages  which  are  found  at  the  base  of  many  stipules  and  which  make 
these  sagittate  or  half-sagittate.  The  relationships  are  not  so  simple  as 
might  appear  from  Lubbock's  description*,  because  the  significance  of 
the  stipular  lobe  is  evidently  not  the  same  in  all  cases.  In  Aeschynomene 
indica  the  stipules  are  unilaterally  prolonged  outwards  at  the  base,  and 
this  prolongation  invests  the  outer  side  of  the  young  intemode  whilst  the 
stipule  itself  covers  the  bud.  The  meaning  of  the  appendage  is  here  quite 
clear.     Lathyrus  pratensis  has  usually  two  stipular  lobes  of  which  one 


^  See  Part  I,  p.  121.  '  See  Part  I,  pp.  lai  and  136. 

'  See  Part  I,  p.  125.  *  Lnbbock,  On  Buda  and  Stipcdes,  London,  1899,  p.  175. 
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is  not  infrequently  arrested  or  only  indicated  by  a  small  tooth,  whilst  the 
latter  lobe  is  on  the  outside.     In  the  primordium  of  the  bud  these  stipular 
lobes  cover,  as  in  some  other  species  of  X^thyrus,  only  so  small  a  portion 
of  the  surface  of  the  internode  that  they  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
protective  oi^ans  to  this  as  they  are  in  Aeschynomene,  rather  might  one 
say  that,  where    they   lie    nearly   horizontally    against    the    stem-surface 
(Fig.  239,  to  the  left),  they  serve  to  hold  the  stipules  In  their  right  position. 
After  their  exit  from  the   bud-condition   they  enlarge  considerably,  and 
this  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  have  in  the  unfolded  condition  a 
definite  function  to  perform.     In  Lathyrus  latifolius  (Fig.  339,  to  the  right) 
they  appear  to  serve  the  function  of  '  drip-tips.*     The  unilateral  elongation 
of  the  stipule   is  here  very  great,  and  the   appendages  are  not  flat   but 
so   bent  that  rain  must  run   out 
easily  along  them  from  the  leaf- 
axils,  instead   of   trickling  down 
from  one  leaf  to  another  as  it  would 
otherwise  do. 

CONXRESCENCE  OF  STI- 
PULES. '  Concrescence '  of  Stipules 
appears  regularly  in  many  plants 
and  there  are  two  cases  : — 

(d)  Concrescence  of  stipules 
of  one  and  the  same  leaf; 

{b)  Concrescence  of  stipules 
of  adjacent  leaves.  This  can  only 
take  place,  of  course,  where  there 

is  a  cyclic  phyllotaxy,  and  it  oc-  F.G.1J9.  x-tbeicft:  L.tbr™  hewrophyita. :  end  <rf 
curs  especially  where  there  are  ^tS.iISn:d^'j?4:,i3,'i''^i,'a'^SnS^in'^VoS; 
dimerous  whorls '.  ^^JXXS^^^^~^'"U:t.^'^'^  "  '*" 

Conoreaoenoe  of  stipuleB  of 
one  leaf.  Fig.  241  shows  an  example  of  the  concrescence  of  the  stipules 
of  one  and  the  same  leaf  Here  instead  of  two  separate  stipules  we  find  one 
scale-like  structure '  which  is  the  result  of  the  union  of  two  stipules,  as  the 
apical  division  in  two  indicates.  How  effective  is  the  protection  of  the  bud 
thus  provided  is  shown  In  the  transverse  section  (Fig.  342).  In  Diptero- 
carpus  alatus  (Fig.  340)  the  stipules  join  across  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf- 
stalk, forming  in  this  way  a  sheath  enveloping  the  bud,  and  the  formation 
of  the  sheath  by  the  concrescence  of  two  stipules  can  be  easily  recognized 
by  the  presence  of  two  stipular  apices. 


'  The  opposite  primury  leava  of  Pfaueolus  maltiflonu  fhmlth  ta  example.    The  suUeqnau 
Invea  are  tdtenate,  and  there  ii  natnralljr  no  cinicreKeDce. 

*  Id  Onobiychii  the  concresceat  stipalet  furm  «  irj  membranoni  drncture. 
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Ck>nore806noe  of  stipules  of  adjaoent  leaves.  Concrescence  of  stipules 
belonging  to  two  separate  leaves  is  frequently  observable  in  the  opposite- 
leaved  species  of  Urticaceae,  for  example  in  Humulus  Lupulus  and  in 
a  less  degree  also  in  Urtica  dioica.  Here  I  have  found  the  two  neigh- 
bouring stipules  of  one  leaf-pair  sometimes  quite  free,  sometimes  united 
more  or  less,  and  they  may  form  an  apparent  single  leaflet  whose  nature, 
however,  is  made  clear  by  the  two  lobes  at  the  apex.  The  whole  arrange- 
ment suggests  that  instead  of  four  only  two  stipules  are  present  which 

enclose  like  mus- 
sel-shells the  bud 
In  this  way  pro- 
tection of  the  bud 
is  provided  for  by 
the  expenditure  of 
less  material  than 
would  be  the  case 
were  the  stipules  to 
remain  free.  Such 
stipules  formed  by 
the  concrescence  of 
two  belonging  to 
different  leaves  are 
called  interpetiolar 
stipules y^xA  they  are 
specially  character- 
istic of  the  Rubta- 
ceae.  Fig.  243 
shows  a  bud  of 
Cinchona  with  this 
construction.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  we 
have  here  to  do 
with  the  'concres- 
cence' of  two  pairs 
of  stipules,  even 
although  this  is  not 
to  be  traced  in  the 


PiQ.  34a  Dipterocarpos  alatut.  Apex  of  the  ahootof  a  yonogr  plant.  The 
stipalea  of  the  erect  leaf  are  concrescent  over  the  face  of  the  leaf  ana  origiDally 
fonned  a  sheath  eadoang  the  bad  of  the  stem. 


history  of  development,  that  is  to  say,  the  interpetiolar  stipule  appears 
from  the  first  as  a  single  primordium.  It  is  clear  that  such  a  concres- 
cence in  whorled  and  opposite  leaves  could  readily  ensue. 

Stipules  of  the  Stellatae.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  leaf  in  the  Stellatae,  a  tribe  of  the  Rubiaceae.  The  leaves  are 
apparently  arranged  in  four  to  eight-membered  whorls,  but  these  leaves  are  not 
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of  equal  value  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  every  leaf-whorl  at  most  two  leaves, 
which  stand  opposite  one  another,  have  an  axillary  shoot.  These  axillant  leaves 
were  considered  by  de  Candolle  *  to  be  the  true  leaves,  the  others  were  regarded 
as  stipules  which  have  become  leaf-Hke  and  which  have  undergone  a  'chorisis' 
if  there  be  more  than  six  leaves  present  in  the  whorl,  or  a  *  concrescence '  if  there 
be  less  than  six.  The  history  of  development  supports  this  interpretation.  In 
Fig.  244  an  axillary  shoot  of  the  leaf  y7  is  shown  in  surface-view.  It  has  two 
leaves  b^  and  b^  each  of  which  has  a  primordium  of  an  axillary  shoot  A^  and  each 

has  two  stipules  S^S^  and  S^S^.  At  the 
vegetative  point  the  primordium  of  a  *  leaf- 
whorl  '  appears  as  a  ring-wall  whose  growth 
at  two  opposite  points  is  taking  place  and 
these  points  mark  the  apices  of  the  two 
chief  leaves  of  the  whorl.  The  stipules 
appear  after  the  primordium  of  the  leaves 
and  they  arise  from  the  margin  of  the  ring- 
like primordium  between  the  foliage-leaves 
and  then  gradually  grow  out  into  a  form 


Fig.  241.  Astrag^alos  adacendeos. 
^,  stalk  of  a  leaf,  the  stipules  of  which 
have  become  concreacent  aroand  the 
axis  into  a  sheath  st^  at  the  top  of 
which  its  composition  oat  of  the  two 
stipalea  is  indicated. 


Pig.  343.  HedysanuD  obscnmm.  Bad 
!n  transverse  section.  /,  oldest  leaf  with 
its  stipnlar  sheath  sl\  IL  second  leaf 
with  its  stipalar  sheath  sll',  sillL  free 
apper  parts  of  the  stipale  of  tlie  third  leaf. 
Magnified. 


and  size  like  that  of  the  proper  leaf-primordium.  Sometimes,  and  this  regularly 
takes  place  in  certain  species,  there  arise  between  the  two  primordia  of  the  leaves 
more  than  two  stipules  so  that  the  *  whorl'  is  then  more  than  six-membered. 
On  the  other  hand  there  sometimes  occurs  a  less  number.  In  Galium  palustre, 
for  example,  we  find  in  the  false  whorl  four  similarly  constructed  one-nerved 
leaves    which    are    distinguished    only    from    one    another    by    the    fact    that 


^  De  Candolle,  Vegetable  Organography.  English  Edition  by  Kingdon,  London,  1 841,  ii.  p.  386  ; 
also  M.  Franke,  Beitrage  zur  Morphologic  nnd  Entwicklongsgeschichte  der  Stellaten,  in  Botanische 
Zeitnng,  liv  (1896),  p.  33.    The  literature  is  cited  by  Franke. 
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two  of  them,  which  are  opposite  to  one  another,  have  axillary  shoots.  Accord- 
ing to  Eichter  we  ha.ve  here  a  true  concrescence  of  originally  separate  members, 
each  of  the  two  stipules  being  formed  out  of  originally  separate  primordia.  I  have 
found,  however,  that  in  Galium  palustre  this  is  not  or  only  seldom  the  case,  but 
that  sometimes  the  margin  of  the  primordium  of  the  stipule  is  swollen  up  or  at 
least  expanded  or  obliquely  projected',  and  certainly  we  may  consider  this  to  be 
an  indication  of  the  primordia  of  two  stipules;  more  often,  however,  I  found 
no  such  indication,  but  the  stipular  primordium  appeared  uniformly  single.  There 
is  as  a  fact,  in  the  position  of  the  two  stipular  primordia  here,  a  new  formation 
which  presents  the  appearance  of  one  single  lea6et  Comparative  morphology 
would  here  spealc  of  a  'congenital  concrescence,'  which  is  only  s  clumsy  way 
of  stating  the  fact  that  where  other  species  of  Galium  have  two  stipules  here  there 
is  only  one  present  from  the 
beginning.  Massart  says  that 
in    Sherardia    arvensis    all    the 


Fio.  ut.  Cindiaiia  nccirabrii. 
Term  inaJ  bsd  oidoaed  by  the  mniKl- 
like  iDteiTwtioU.r  itipiilu  of  the  pair 
of  luvci  of  vhich  the  uallu  taity  are 


■u  tiuixciac  •CLifuii .  y,  uiu-Ot  Irof  of  ■  bad.  wbi 

hu  lud  down  the  Gm  l«r.priinonliii  of  ■  'whorl 
v.  vesetBtive  point  of  the  aiiaUry  bad  :  ^,  it.  Ifaefi 
kivawilbnipula.S'i.S',,  £t.St:  .4,  ^,  uitlary  iha 
oftheie  Jeiva.    The  Mipulea  nic  loa  devdofwi  op 


leaves  of  a  whorl  arise  at  the  same  time.  One  may  bring  forward  in  further 
support  of  the  interpretation  adopted  above,  which  is  also  borne  out  by  com- 
parison with  other  Rubiaceae,  that  in  most  of  the  species  of  Galium  the  primary 
leaves  do  not  difler  from  those  which  follow,  but  in  Sherardia  arvensis  and  Galium 
per^rinum  the  '  stipules '  in  the  first  leaf-whorl  are  narrower  and  somewhat  shorter 
than  the  '  leaves '  *.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  history  of  development  there 
is  possible,  however,  another  interpretation  which  would  bring  the  facts  into  con- 
formity with  those  of  the  formation  of  the  leaf  of  Limnophila  heterophylla  * : — 
That  we  have  here  leaves  which  stand  in  a  two-membered  whorl  but  are  very 


■  See  Goebel,  Vcrgldchende  Entwickluigigcscbicble  dcr  PflinzeoorgaDe,  in  Scbenk'i  Handbnch 
der  Boucik,  iii  (1884),  p.  331,  Fig.  4S  B.  Franke  hu  confinned  my  otnerrmtioiu.  Occuioiully 
the  [iQiDber  of  tbe  love*  in  lollowing  whorU  chaQgei.  In  ■  spedes  of  Gsliam  growiDg  u  ■  weed 
in  a.  pUnt-honie  I  found  succeuive  □ombeis  to  be  4,  £,  4,  6. 

'  M»«»rt,  La  i^aipitolalion  et  rinnoTalion  en  embrjogtoie  v*get«le,  in  Bnlletins  de  1«  Soci^t^ 
ittjtXe  de  botuiiqne  de  Belgique,  ixiii  (l^94)i  P-  "'^-  '  ^'^  PP-  333>  3£^- 
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deeply  divided  and  perhaps  have  never  possessed  stipules.  To  such  an  inter- 
pretation, however,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  four-membered  whorls  is  altogether 
unfavourable.  The  question  here,  as  in  all  other  Uke  cases,  is  what  weight  should 
we  attach  to  the  comparison  with  allied  forms  in  framing  our  explanation. 
Amongst  the  Stellatae  there  is  a  form,  Didymaea  mexicana,  which  possesses 
opposite  leaves  with  two  or  three  small  interpetiolar  stipules  that  are  not  like 
foliage-leaves.  The  plant  conforms  in  all  respects  with  the  other  Rubiaceae  and 
may  be  considered  as  standing  near  the  original  type'.  In  the  fiower-region 
of  the  Stellatae  simple  leaves  without  stipules  appear  and  the  same  is  the  case 
in  the  vegetative  region  of  some  species  of  Asperula'.  Asperula  scutellaris  has 
upon  the  seedling-plant  above  the  cotyledon  first  of  all  a  four-membered  'false 
whorl,'  but  the  stipules  in  it  alternating  with  the  chief  leaves  appear  to  be  already 
reduced  and  in  the  following  whorls  gradually  they  disappear  almost  entirely. 

Alohemilla  galioides.  Whilst  in  the  Stellatae  the  manner  in  which  the 
peculiar  formation  of  the  leaf  has  come  about  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  certain 
from  the  phyletic  side,  the  derivation  of  an  analogous  configuration  of  leaf  in 
another  cycle  of  affinity  is  quite  clear '.  The  leaf-whorl  of  Alchemilla  galioides  * 
consists  of  six  almost  equal  leaves  which  are  united  with  one  another  below  into 
a  sheath.  Really  we  have  here  to  do  not  with  a  dimerous  leaf-whorl  as  in  the 
Stellatae^  but  with  a  single  leaf  whose  lamina  is  deeply  divided  and  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  single  segments  are  constructed  quite  like  stipules.  A  similar 
feature  is  found  in  allied  species'^  which,  in  the  region  of  the  hypsophylls,  are 
provided  with  stalkless  leaf-laminae  markedly  different  from  the  stipules.  Not 
only  is  the  formation  of  the  stalk  suppressed,  but  the  size  of  the  leaf  is  diminished, 
and  the  several  equally  large  leaf-segments  spring  apparently  directly  from  the 
leaf-sheath. 

It  was  previously  stated  •  that  in  species  of  Alchemilla,  which  have  apparently 
whorled  leaves,  we  might  recognize  in  some  measure  a  use  for  the  configuration 
of  the  leaf.  We  cannot  do  so  yet  in  the  case  of  the  Stellatae.  We  might  suggest 
that,  the  Stellatae  being  plants  with  mostly  long,  thin  shoot-axes,  a  nearly  equal 
distribution  of  leaf-substance  in  a  ring  about  the  node  involves,  for  the  production 
of  an  equal  surface  of  assimilation,  a  less  expenditure  of  material  in  the  strengthen- 
ing of  leaf  and  stem  than  would  be  the  case  if  there  were  only  two  opposite  leaf- 
surfaces,  which  would  need  of  course  to  be  provided  each  with  its  own  ribs,  stalks, 
and  so  forth.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  this  suggestion  in  one's  mind  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  Didymaea  mexicana  mentioned  above  is  a  climbing  plant 
and  uses  as  climbing  hooks  the  recurved  stipules  and  that  its  shoot-internodes 
have  experienced  no  strengthening  although  the  leaves  are  stalked. 

Aoaoia  Tertioillata.     Hofmeister^  supposed  that  he  discovered  in  Acacia 


^  See  Schnmann,  Rubiaceae,  in  Engler  and  Pranti,  Die  natiirlichen  Pflanzenfamilien,  p.  147, 
Fig.  47  N,  O. 

^  M.  Franke,  Beitrage  zur  Morphologie  und  Entwicklnngsgeschichte  der  Stellaten,  in  Botanische 
Zeitung,  liv  (1896),  p.  33. 

'  Goebel,  Pflanzenbiologische  Schildeningen,  ii  (1893),  p.  3a. 

*  See  Goebcl,  op.  cit,  p.  35,  Fig.  9.  *  See  p.  333.  •  See  p.  333. 

^  Hofmeister,  Allgemeine  Morphologie  der  Gewachse,  Leipzig,  1868,  i.  p.  525.    See  p.  356. 
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verticillata  a  case  like  that  of  the  Stellatae  because  in  the  apparently  whorled 
phyllodes  only  single  ones  have  axillary  shoots — the  others  therefore  he  took  to 
be  leaf-like  stipules  (Fig.  245).  A.  Mann  and  I  have  shown  that  Hofmeister's 
supposition  was  incorrect  because  at  the  base  of  the  phyllodes,  which  have  axillary 
shoots,  there  always  occur  very  reduced  stipules  and  these  also  occasionally  occur 
upon  the  other  phyllodes.  The  axillant  phyllodes  precede  the  others  in  the 
development.  We  have  here  then  only  a  case  of  peculiar  division  of  labour 
amongst  the  leaves,  and  it  has  only  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the  relationships  in 
the  Stellatae. 


€>i. 


4»  AXILLARY  STIPULES. 

We  designate  as  axillary  stipules^  structures  which  stand  in  the  leaf-axil, 

and  sometimes  are  attached  to  the  leaf-base 
over  a  longer  or  shorter  extent.  In  some  cases 
we  find  that  the  axillary  stipules  have  proceeded 
from  lateral  stipules^  which  have  become  united 
to  one  another  by  a  new  formation  across  the 
upper  side  of  the  primordium  of  the  leaf.  In 
Melianthus,  for  example,  there  is  formed  at  the 
upper  limit  of  the  leaf-base,  a  transverse  cushion 
which  unites  the  two  lateral  expansions  of  the 
leaf-base  with  one  another,  and  then  grows 
along  with  them,  so  that  one  may  say  that 
the  stipular  formation  here  encroaches  over  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf.  In  species  of  Ficus, 
many  transitions  are  observable  between  free 
stipules  and  a  stipular  sheath,  which  appears 
as  an  independent  leaf  investing  the  bud,  and 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  giant  axillary 
stipule  deciduous  from  its  base.  This  deciduous 
axillary  stipular  sheath  is  found  in  Ficus 
elastica.  In  Ficus  Pseudo-Carica  there  are  free 
stipules,  whose  insertion,  however,  extends  so  far 
upon  each  side  along  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf-base,  that  if  we  imagine  this 
zone- insertion  to  be  raised  up  upon  a  common  base,  we  should  have  an  axillary 
stipule  with  free  upper  ends,  and  open  upon  the  outer  side  as  is  the  case  in 
Artocarpus ;  in  seedlings  of  Artocarpus  integrifolia  I  found,  moreover,  an 
incision  upon  the  sheath  above,  showing  its  composition  out  of  two  stipules. 
The  earlier  the  union  by  the  transverse  cushion  takes  place,  the  more  will 
the  axillary  stipule  appear  as  a  single  structure,  and  if  the  stipules  become 
united  also  upon  the  side  opposite  to  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  leaf, 
a  closed  sheath  must  be  formed.  Whilst  in  many  cases  axillary  stipules  are 
derived  in  this  way  from  free  lateral  ones,  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  case 


..  «-  Oi 


Pig.  245.  Acacia  verticillata.  End 
of  a  shoot.  Pew  of  the  needle-like 
phyllodes.  a,  by  have  axillary  shoots. 
Nataral  sise.     After  A.  Mann. 
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always.     An  axillary  stipule  may  appear  where  there  were  never  any  free 
lateral  stipules  laid  down,  and  where  we  have  no  ground  for  assuming  them. 

DICOTYLEDONES. 

Cattha  paluBtria.  As  an  example  I  take  Caltha  palustris,  of  which 
Fig.  346  shows  in  the  figure  to  the  left,  a  dissected-out  bud.  This  bud 
(turned  to  the  left)  is  surrounded  by  a  structure,  which  is  somewhat  conical 
and  open  at  the  top.  This  ts  the  axillary  stipule  of  the  foliage-leaf  on  its 
right  In  the  figure  to  the  right,  which  is  a  bud  (turned  to  the  right) 
developing  into  an  inflorescence,  the  axillary  stipule  which  served  as  a 
protection  to  the  bud  is  developed  more  massively,  corresponding  to  the 


:  leaf  with  uillaTy  nipulc  which  invciti 


more  massive  construction  of  the  bud.  In  older  conditions  we  find  the 
upper  part  produced  as  a  kind  of  horn,  or  the  one  margin  of  the  mouth  is 
cap-like,  projecting  over  the  other,  and  thus  the  mouth  is  closed  to  the 
outside.  The  leaf  arises  primarily  as  a  ridge-Uke  projection  of  the  vege- 
tative point.  At  an  early  period  there  appears  on  the  upper  side  at  the 
base  of  the  leaf,  an  outgrowth  which  is  united  with  the  lateral  parts  of  the 
leaf-base.  The  leaf-base  itself  extends  round  sometimes  the  whole  shoot- 
axis,  and  grows  out  with  the  outgrowth  of  the  upper  leaf-surface  over  the 
vegetative  point,  and  so  forms  the  axillary  stipule.  How  can  we  see  in 
this  two  stipules  ?     These  are  not  even  present  in  other  Ranunculaceae. 

Folygonaoeae.  The  ockrea  of  the  Polygonaceae  arises  in  the  same 
manner.  Here  the  derivation  of  the  axillary  stipule  from  lateral  ones  is  not 
probable,  althoi^h  at  first  in  Rumex  there  appears  to  the  right  and  left  on 
the  leaf  an  enlargement  of  the  leaf-sheath,  which  one  might  regard  as  an 
indication  of  stipules  *,  but  one  does  not  require  to  consider  it  as  such, 

'  The  free  Intend  EtipnteB  vrbicb  1  deicribed  id  the  flower  region  of  Rheum  unduUtnni  (see 
Gocbel,  Veigleichende  Entwicklangsgeschichle  der  PfluizeDorgaDe,  in  Schoik's  Handbnch  dec 
Botanilc,  iii  (18S4),  p.  331)  sxt  apparently  the  reult  of  the  splitting  of  the  ochrea  iato  two  lobes. 
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for  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  formation  of  the  protecting  organs  of 
the  bud  is  direct  in  this  case.  There  appears  upon  the  upper  side  of  the 
leaf  an  outgrowth,  which  connects  the  lateral  parts.  The  ochrea  also 
protects  the  bud  by  the  mucilage-glands  which  it  possesses. 

Gaartnera.  Such  axillary  stipules  may  also  appear  combined  with 
interpetiolar  stipules,  and  then  there  is  a  very  peculiar  construction,  because 
the  interpetiolar  stipules  unite  with  one  another  to  form  a  sheath-tike  body, 
which  then  serves  as  a  protection  to  the  bud.  We  find  this  in  a  species  of 
Gaertnera  which  I  collected  in  Ceylon  (Fig.  247).  The  or^in  of  the  con- 
struction is  shown  in  Fig.  247,  I,  where  between  the  leaves  of  the  youngest 
leaf-pair,  the  interpetiolar  stipules  are  visible.  If  now  we  suppose  that  the 
upper  side  of  the  base  of  each  leaf  shares  in  the  stipular  formation,  the 


FlO.  >47.    Guitiuiaip.{Ce]rl(iD).    Bod  itiiruwvtneiecdoa.     I,  hlgbernp;  II,  lower  down.    The  Kipnlc*  are 

interpetiolar  stipules  would  in  a  certain  degree  be  united  across  the  surface 
of  their  leaves,  and  thus  would  arise  the  peculiar  condition  which  we  have 
in  this  plant.  The  stipular  sheaths  are  provided  with  numerous  glands,  and 
these  it  may  be  assumed  aid  in  the  protection  of  the  bud. 

Oiumera.  Some  species  of  Gunnera  possess  remarkable  axillary  stipules. 
This  genus  contains  forms  of  very  different  dimensions,  and  the  axillary 
stipules  are  only  found  in  those  which  possess  a  thick  tuberous  stem,  and 
whose  terminal  bud  is  therefore  very  massive.  For  its  protection,  oi^ans  are 
developed  which  are  absent  in  the  species  with  more  slender  stem,  like  G. 
macrophylla  and  the  small  New  Zealand  species.  We  have  in  this  one  of 
the  most  striking  relationships  between  size  and  formation  of  oi^ans  within 
one  genus.     The  axillary  stipules  which  are  found  in  Gunnera  chitensis ', 


'  Se«   Reioke,  Unleraachancen  Ubcr  die  Morphologie  der  VegetatioDsorgane  t 
Morpliolt^iclie  Abtundlnngen,  Leipzig,  1673,  p.  7S. 
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and  G.  manicata  are  of  considerable  size,  as  much  as  six  or  seven  centi- 
meters long.  They  are  traversed  by  conducting  bundles,  and  serve  to  store 
up  food-material  as  well  as  to  protect  the  bud  in  the  resting  period.  The 
protection  which  they  offer  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  they  are  glued 
together  by  a  mucil^e.  One  may  perhaps  best  derive  them  from 
mucilage-glands  which  appear  as  outgrowths  of  the  leaf-base  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  but  are  here  adapted  to  other  functions  and  have  reached 
a  giant  size. 


ponicHioriur:  S,  haulm;  D,  leaf-  which  it  bclonn.    ' 

fthcatli;   *.  ■welling  of  tbp  leaf-  two  tairy 'aicklcBO 

■heath  above  the  node  ;  j,  portioa  inrthueloHUG  by  cite  uiraie ;  cneT  arc  erect,  oaeou- 

oflamini;  ^lienle.   Katuralake.  aide    one  iniide    II,    '^aicklea  of  the  leaT  an  ec 

Lehrb.  pvnded,  the  ligqle  hu  been  ^own  tbrongb  by  Uie 

next  y<»ager  tuf. 

MONOCOTYLEDONES '. 

Axillary  stipules  like  those  of  Caltha  are  found  in  a  number  of  Mono- 
cotyledones : — 

FotaniogetoiL.  The  leaf  in  Fotamc^eton  possesses  at  first  only  a  leaf- 
sheath  sharply  marked  off  from  the  lamina  and  very  nearly  amplexi- 
caul.  Subsequently  an  outgrowth  appears  upon  the  inner  side  of  the 
leaf,  at  the  point  where  the  margins  of  the  leaf-sheath  meet,  and  this 
grows  inwards  from  both  sides  of  the  leaf-sheath  and  unites  them  together. 
The  sheath  which  is  thus  built  up,  and  which  afterwards  grows  out  to 
'  See  Gluck,  Die  Stipnlaigebilde  dei  MoDocotjIedoneOi  Heidelberg,  1901. 
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a  considerable  extent,  acts  as  a  protection  to  the  bud,  and  it  is  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  Polygonaceae,  in  all  cases  which  have  been  examined, 
only  by  being  open  on  one  side. 

5.   LIGULES. 

The  Ligule  of  Grasses.     The  ligule  of  grasses  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  membranous  outgrowth  at  the  limit  between  the  leaf-sheath  and  the 
leaf-lamina  (Fig.  248).     It  usually  contains  no  chlorophyll.     Its  size  varies 
greatly  in   different    grasses.      In 
Psamma  arenaria  it  may  be  as  long 
as   four    centimeters,   and    in    this 
species  it  is  traversed  by  veins  which 
are  accompanied  by  tissue  contain- 
ing chlorophyll,  and  provided  with 
stomata.     In  other  species  with  a 
well-developed  ligule,  such  as  Oryza 


Pig.  2SO-  Oiyca  sativa.  Leaf  in  transverae 
section  above  the  point  of  origin  of  the  ligule ; 
this  is  still  convolute  and  closes  the  bod,  and  is 
strengthened  by  the  erect  *  sickles '  and  their 
haixB.    The  '  sickles  *  are  shaded  in  the  figure. 


Fig.  351.  Alpinia  natans.  Portion  of  a  leaf. 
The  leaf-sheath  ends  above  in  a  convolute  ligule 
which  closes  the  bud.    Natural  sue. 


sativa  and  Arundinaria  japonica,  a  conducting  bundle  is  present^,  but  the 
ligule  usually  consists  of  parenchymatous  tissue  alone. 

Function  of  the  Ligule  of  Grasses.  Widely  spread  though  the 
ligule  is,  we  know  as  yet  little  about  its  meaning;  the  only  conjecture 
regarding  it  which  has  been  put  forward  is,  that  it  prevents  rain-water  from 


^  RegardiDg  the  course  of  this,  see  Colomb,  Recherches  sur  les  stipules,  in  Annales  des  sciences 
natnrelles,  sen  7,  vi  (1887). 
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penetrating  into  the  space  between  the  leaf-sheath  and  the  stem.  This 
interpretation  of  the  function  of  the  ligule,  first  propounded  by  Schlechten- 
dahl,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  very  illuminating.  It  is  easy  to  prove 
that  the  well-developed  ligule  in  Oryza  does  not  hinder  the  entrance  of 
water  in  the  way  suggested,  for  water-drops  which  reach  the  leaf-surface  do 
not  roll  towards  the  ligule,  but  fall  to  the  ground  from  the  tip  of  the 
unwettable,  downwardly  curved  leaf. 

The  ligule  has  unquestionably  the  function  of  protecting  the  bud.  The 
terminal  bud  is  invested  by  the  leaf-sheath,  and  in  its  further  growth  only 
gradually  projects  from  the  sheath,  and  if  one  removes  the  unfolded  leaves, 
one  comes  to  a  point-  where  the  bud  is  closed  over  by  the  ligule.  As 
Fig.  ^49,  /  shows,  the  ligule  is  rolled  up  into  a  conical  point,  through  which 
the  bud  subsequently  penetrates.  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that, 
at  the  base  of  the  leaf-lamina,  there  are  found  two  sickle-like  outgrowths, 
which  in  the  unfolded  leaf  stand  nearly  horizontally  (Fig.  249,  //),  but  in  the 
bud  are  directed  upwards  and  in  such  a  way  that  one  of  the  *  sickles '  lies 
outside  and  the  other  inside,  as  is  shown  in  Figs.  249,  /,  250.  The  long 
stiff  hairs,  which  clothe  the  outer  edge  of  the  sickle,  are  in  the  bud  similarly 
directed  upwards,  and  contribute  to  the  strengthening  of  the  protective  cap, 
which  is  formed  above  the  bud  by  the  convolute  ligule. 

Even  more  easily  seen,  that  is  to  say  no  removal  of  the  older  parts  is 
necessary,  is  the  significance  of  the  ligule  in  the  uppermost  leaf  which  invests 
the  inflorescence  of  Dactylis  glomerata  and  of  many  Zingiberaceae,  for 
example  Hedychium  Gardnerianum  and  Alpinia  nutans  (Fig.  251).  In 
these  also  the  sheath  elongates  as  a  ligule  beyond  the  point  of  insertion  of 
the  lamina,  and  the  ligule  of  the  uppermost  foliage-leaf  serves  as  a  cover  to 
close  the  bud  on  the  top,  and  it  remains  as  an  outgrowth  at  the  base  of  the 
lamina  in  just  the  same  way  as  does  the  ligule  in  a  grass  after  the  bud  has 
grown  through  it.     It  contains  many  conducting  bundles. 

In  grass-spikelets,  where  through  the  formation  of  the  ligule  the  awn, 
which  corresponds  to  a  lamina,  is  often  apparently  dorsal,  we  cannot  speak 
of  a  protection  against  the  entrance  of  water  ;  but  the  ligular  outgrowth  at 
the  base  of  the  awn,  brings  about  a  close  overlapping  of  the  glumes 
covering  the  spikelet,  and  this  is  intensified  in  Bromus  ahd  other  cases 
where  the  sheathing  portion  of  the  glume  is  elongated  right  and  left  into  an 
outgrowth  which  may  be  designated  a  stipule  by  those  who  find  pleasure  in 
givii^  names  to  things. 

The  ligule  of  grasses  is  not  always  as  it  is  in  Oryza,  an  organ  which 
closes  in  the  terminal  bud.  It  may  act  elsewhere  as  a  temporary  protective 
organ.  Fig.  252  shows  a  transverse  section  through  a  bud  of  Alopecurus 
pratensis.  The  ligule  is  found  as  usual  at  the  point  where  the  leaf-sheath 
passes  into  the  leaf-lamina.  As  the  leaf-lamina  subsequently  spreads  out  as 
a  flat  structure  and  the  leaf-sheath  remains  as  a  hollow  cylinder^  there  is 
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formed  at  this  point  of  union  an  open  space.  The  free  margins  of  the 
ligule  overlap  in  front  as  the  figure  shows,  cover  the  open  space,  and  surround 
the  next  younger  leaf  at  its  base.  This  younger  leaf  gradually  pushes  itself 
by  intercalary  growth  out  of  the  ligule,  and  its  tissues  have  time  gradually 
to  change  in  response  to  the  claims  of  the  outer  world.  In  other  words, 
I  consider  the  ligule  here  as  an  organ  which  is  also  able  to  give  a  certain 
amount  of  cover  to  the  bud,  during  the  elongation  of  the  next  youngest  leaf 
through  the  ligule.  In  Hordeum,  Lolium,  and  others,  the  protective  function 
of  the  ligule  is  increased  by  the  sickle-like  ou^owth  on  both  sides  of  the 
base  of  the  lamina. 

According  to  my  view,  the  ligule  in  grasses  only  performs  its  function 

at  a  somewhat  late  period,  whether  it  serves  as  a  '  bud-cap '  or  in  some  other 

way  aids  in  the  protection  of  the  bud.    The 

time  of  its   origin  corresponds   to  this,  for  it 

is  only  formed  at  the  limit  of  the  leaf-sheath 

and  the  leaf-lamina  as  an  outgrowth  on  the 

upper   side  of  the  leaf  when  the  sheath   has 

been     already    differentiated,    whilst    axillary 

stipules,  whose   function   is    performed    much 

earlier,  are  laid  down  at  the  leaf-base  near  its 

insertion.     It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to 

Fio. !«.    Aiop«Bra«  pnwniii.      Consider,  as  was  formerly  done ',  that  the  ligule 

tlJ^"ion™ih™i^k,'z!.  1^      of  the   grasses  was   derived  from  an  axillary 

iLf's^iir  i^'ifi^"^  "™'"'      stipule,  which  is  concrescent  by  its  outer  side  with 

the  leaf-sheath.     There  is  no  concrescence  here, 

but  only  a  later  inception  in  correspondence  with  the  later  claims  made  upon 

the  oi^n,  and  this  conforms  with  what  we  have  seen  in  the  axillary  stipule 

of  Caltha  and  elsewhere.     The  relatively  short  time  during  which  the  ligule 

has  to  perform  its  function,  explains  also  its  usually  delicate  construction, 

about  which,  however,  we  cannot  say  much  here.     Whether  besides  this  one 

function  in  relation  to  the  bud  the  ligule  has  some  other  function   after 

unfolding,  I  cannot  say.     It  must  suffice  that  I  have  shown  the  conjecture 

hitherto  accepted   regarding   the   function  of  the   ligule   to   be  certainly 

incorrect  in  the  case  of  Oryza,  and  in  the  case  of  other  grasses,  at  least  to 

be  not  proved,  and  this  without  reference  to  the  consideration  that  it  may  be 

more  '  harmful '  if  the  water-drops  remain  lying  upon  the  base  of  the  lamina, 

rather  than  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheath — a  position  indeed,  in  most  grasses, 

that  could  be  reached  by  them  only  in  a  very  limited  amount. 

The  Ligule  of  Palms.    Ligular  formations  are  formed  ako  in  the 
palms.     The  leaf  of  Chamaerops*,   and   of  Rhaphis,   is   in   the  juvenile 

'  See  A.  de  St-HiUin,  Le^oni  de  botaoiqae,  comprenaot  pnocipilenieDt  la  morphologie  v^gelale, 
Puiis,  1 840,  p.  193,  tod  other  Uter  writers. 

'  Goebel,  Vergleichende  Entwickltmgtgeichichte  der  Pfluucnoiguie,  in  Schenk's  Huidbucb  der 
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condition  covered  by  an  envelope  composed  of  many  layers  of  cells.  This 
envelope  (Fig.  353)  proceeds  from  a  scale  which  is  formed  at  the  limit 
between  the  leaf-stalk  and  the  leaf-lamina,  and  grows  up  over  the  anterior 
side  of  the  leaf,  and  from  two  scales,  or  it  may  be  one  which  is  bulged  in 
the  middle,  which  develop  out  of  the  posterior  side  of  the  leaf-primordium. 
In  the  matured  leaf,  this  structure  appears  as  a  brown  membrane,  but  in  the 
young  condition  it  forms  a  very  effective  protection  to  the  bud.  In 
accordance  with  this 
function,  it  develops 
somewhat  early,  and 
the  ligule  serves  at 
first  as  a  protection 
to  the  leaf-surface 
which  it  covers,  but 
later  it  is  bent  for- 
ward and  forms  with 
the  leaf-sheath, which 
is  now  developed,  an 
almost  closed  cy- 
linder, in  which  the 
next  younger  leaf  is 
found.  These  l^ular 
formations  are  un- 
doubtedly new  for- 
mations upon  the 
leaf  -  surface,  and 
serve  as  protections 
to  the  bud.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  clear 
that  in  a  case  like 
that  of  Chamaerops, 
where  these  out- 
growths are  formed  upon  the  anterior  and  upon  the  posterior  side,  they 
cannot  be  reckoned  as  similar  to  the  lateral  stipules  of  other  plants.  There 
is  as  little  ground  also  for  such  an  opinion  in  the  case  of  the  ligule  of 


Fig.  >5).    ChLmaeropi hnmilia,    DeTclopment  of  lufld*  n 
ctLDiu-    A,  Dpperpart  af  tht  Tonnir  IcAf  I  k^  mcfnbiAap.    £,  <.iic  >«.■< 
nin    Thr  tnlcMei^caJ  fold  DO  longer  covered  bT  the  membniic  A.   C,\ 
D,  bual  (MTt  of  leaf-LuninA,  tiie  Ligule, 


Into  the  lamina.  E.  luT-lu 
□pper  luigia  in  mncilagin 
Alter  Deinega. 


6.  STIPELS. 
The  ligular  formations  of  these  palms  lead  us  on  to  the  stipels  of  some 
Dicotyledones. 

Under    the   term    stipel  formal    morpholc^y  has    brought    together 


BoUnik,  ill  (18S4),  p,  iii.     DeioegB,  Bcitn^znr  Kenntniu  dei EntvriclilDngigeschichte d«8  BUctea 
und  der  AnUge  der  Gefaubiindel,  in  Flora,  Ixxxv  (1898),  p.  4SS.    Delnega  gives  the  UterUnre. 
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structures  of  very  different  origin'.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  independent 
outgrowths,  which,  as  will  now  be  pointed  out.  may  serve  as  protections  to 
the  bud,  on  the  other  hand  we  have  reduced  pinnules. 

The  best  known  example  of  independent  outgrowths  is  seen  in  a  number 
of  (although  not  all)  species  of  Thalictrum,     In  Thalictrum   the    leaf  is 
composed  of  temately  branched  leaflets,  and  the  stipels  arise  in  pairs,  one 
upon  the  dorsal  side,  and  one  upon  the  ventral  side  of  the  leaf,  at  the  point 
where  the  lateral  leaflets  of  the 
first   order    proceed    from    the 
rhachis  {Fig.  354).     As  the  leaf- 
lets stand  nearly  opposite  one 
another,  there   are  four  stipels 
at  the  points  of  branching,  and 
not  infrequently  they  unite  with 
one    another.        These    stipeb 
cover  the  leaf-parts  in  the  bud, 
as   is  shown  in   Fig.  255,   and 


Ponion  of  ■  FlQ,  iijj.     Tbalictmm    ■qail^leTolinlB.     .7. 

he  laJleta  of  tighct  order.    Reduced.  lU  encJoaedlyoaiig  leaf  with  nipeU,  tU. 

this  is  their  meanir^ ;  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  retention  of  drops 
of  water.  What  value  could  a  pair  of  rain-drops  be  to  a  large  leaf  of 
Thalictrum  ? 

The  stipels  which  occur  in  species  of  Phaseolus,  Robinia,  Desmodium, 
and  other  Leguminosae,  are  found  at  the  base  of  the  leaflets,  and  are  rudi- 
mentary pinnules.  They  appear  usually  in  the  form  of  small  teeth,  but 
occasionally  they  are  developed  as  leaves  upon  sucker-shoots,  for  example 
in  Robinia.  That  we  have  here  to  do  with  reduced  oi^ans,  is  not  very 
probable,  nevertheless,  not  infrequently  we  have  arrested  structures  in  leaves 

'  Goebel,  VeieUidieiuIe  Entwicklongsgeschichte  dei  Pflanzenorgace,  Id  Schcnk'a  Huidbach  der 
Botanik,  iii  (1884),  p.  333. 
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of  other  Leguminosae  to  which  stipels  are  not  assigned.  For  example,  in 
Acacia  lophantha,  I  find  that  the  lowermost  pair  of  pinnules  standing  close  to 
the  pulvinus,  are  either  entirely  aborted  or  appear  in  the  form  of  one  or  two 
small  pointlets.  It  is  open  to  question  whether  these  reduced  structures 
in  Leguminosae  ever  discharge  a  function.  They  arise  at  a  relatively  late 
period,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  reduced  organs. 

7.   TRANSFORMED  STIPULES. 

The  chief  function  of  the  stipules  is  the  protection  of  the  bud,  and  it 
has  been  shown  that  in  this  work  organs  which  secrete  mucilage  may  take 
a  share,  so  that  the  stipules  may  be  considered  also  as  organs  of  secretion. 

Honey-glands  also  are  found  upon  the  stipules  in  many  plants,  for 
example  in  species  of  Vicia,  and  in  some  cases,  as  in  Sambucus  nigra,  the 
whole  stipule  according  to  the  common  interpretation  is  devoted  to  the 
formation  of  glands  and  appears  only  in  its  original  form  upon  luxuriant 
shoots.  The  converse  is,  however,  also  possible,  as  the  case  of  Viburnum 
Opulus  shows  \  for  there  the  stipules  have  developed  out  of  glands  of  the 
leaf-margin.  Only  by  a  careful  comparison  of  all  the  relationships  con- 
cerned, can  we  make  a  distinction. 

RaSiborski  *  found  one  of  the  two  stipules  in  Pterospermum  javanicum, 
transformed  into  a  small  cup  standing  upon  the  under  side  of  the  twig  with 
its  inner  surface  covered  by  pearl-glands.  These  were  eagerly  sought  after 
by  ants  which  removed  them. 

The  stipules  are  transformed  into  thorns  in  Robinia  Pseudacacia,  the 
succulent  species  of  Euphorbia,  Paliurus  australis,  and  others. 

SUMMARY. 

Comparison  of  the  different  formations  of  stipules,  from  the  two  stand- 
points of  how  they  arise  and  of  what  is  the  relationship  in  them  between 
configuration  and  function,  shows  many  gaps  in  our  knowledge.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  clear  that  we  have  to  do  with  structures  which  serve  as  protection 
to  the  bud,  a  function  otherwise  accomplished  by  the  broadening  out  of  the 
leaf-base,  by  the  sinking  of  the  bud  in  the  tissue  of  the  shoot,  and  in  other 
ways.  We  see  that  in  correspondence  with  this  function  there  appears 
frequently  to  right  and  left  of  the  leaf-base  an  outgrowth,  but  other  parts 
of  the  leaf  also  can  produce  analogous  protecting  organs,  and  therefore 
formal  morphology,  which  everywhere  assumes  tv/o  free  stipules  as  a  starting- 
point,  has  arrived  very  often  at  untenable  constructions. 


^  See  p.  36a.  ^  Radiborski,  Uber  myrmecophile  Pflanzen,  in  Flora,  Ixxzvii  (1900),  p.  40. 
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TRANSFORMED  LEAVES 

By  transformed  leaves  we  mean  leaves  which  have  taken  on  a  function 
different  from  that  of  ordinary  foliage-leaves,  and  have  therefore  experienced 
a  more  or  less  far-reaching  change  in  conformation.  There  is  of  course  no 
limit  between  normal  foliage-leaves  and  transformed  leaves  as  the  trans- 
formations appear  in  different  degrees  and  have  set  in  at  very  different 
stages  of  the  development  of  the  leaf.  The  earlier  the  transformation  sets 
in  the  greater  is  the  change.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  here  is  not  con- 
sistent ;  sometimes  it  is  approached  from  the  formal  side,  that  is  to  say  that 
of  positions,  sometimes  from  that  of  function.     I  have,  however,  selected  the 


Pia.  356.  Aristolochia  ele^ana.  I  and  11,  portions  of  shoot  with  leaves  and  axillary  shoots ;  v,  prophjll  which 
has  reached  a  considerable  size.  Ill,  shoot  in  transverse  section :  A,  stem  of  mother-axis ;  v,  prophyll  of  lateral 
axillary  bad ;  ^,  bract. 

examples  as  far  as  possible  to  give  illustrations  from  different  directions  of 
the  manifold  relationships  between  form  and  function.  This  seems  to  me 
to  be  more  instructive  than  would  be  the  treatment  from  a  single  point  of 
view.  We  limit  ourselves  just  now  entirely  to  the  v^etative  region. 
Sporophylls  will  be  discussed  when  the  flowers  are  spoken  of. 


I.   PROPHYLLS. 

Prophylls  are  characterized  first  of  all  by  their  position.  We  find  them 
where  they  occur  in  the  Dicotyledones  usually  in  pairs  at  the  base  of  the 
lateral  shoots.  In  Monocotyledones  there  is  commonly  only  one  which  is 
placed  upon  the  side  of  the  daughter-shoot  next  the  mother-axis.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  in  many  Monocotyledones  that  the  prophyll  is  formed 
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by  the  concrescence  of  two  leaves  ^  whilst  in  others  the  prophyll  is  *  reckoned' 
to  be  only  a  single  leaf,  as  the  appearance  of  one  axillary  shoot  opposite  its 
median  indicates.  In  relation  to  their  position  prophylls,  except  in  cases 
where  they  are  adapted  to  special  functions,  are  usually  small  and  simple, 
so  that  frequently,  even  in  recent  times  ^,  they  have  been  confounded  with 
stipules,  from  which,  however,  they  are  distinguished  at  once  by  their  origin. 
Their  function,  is,  however,  like  that  of  stipules,  the  protection  to  the  bud, 

Aristolochia  elegans.  Aristolochia  cleans  (Fig.  256)  gives  us  a  simple 
case.  One  prophyll  only  is  present  here,  and  it  at  first  surrounds  the  bud 
of  the  axillary  shoot,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  later  leaves  by  its  small 
size,  the  less  intense  green  colour  of  its  lamina,  and  the  almost  complete 
suppression  of  its  stalk — an  interesting  example  of  a  feature  which  has 
already  been  mentioned,  and  will  be  illustrated  again  ^  as  appearing  in 
many  hypsophylls,  namely^  that  the  stalk  is  suppressed  in  leaves  whose 
function  is  specially  that  of  protecting  a  bud.  Superficial  examination 
here  might  readily  lead  to  the  confusion  of  this  prophyll  with  an  axillary 
stipule  of  the  subtending  leaf*.  Where  there  are  two  prophylls  their 
position  filling  up  the  gap  between  the  mother-axis  and  the  stalk  of  the 
subtending  leaf  is  particularly  favourable  for  the  protection  of  the  young 
bud  in  its  first  stages  of  development. 

Winter-buds.  In  overwintering  buds  the  prophylls  are  usually  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  other  bud-scales.  Sometimes  the  whole  'bud- 
covering  '  is  furnished  by  the  prophylls  alone,  as  in  species  of  Salix,  where 
they  are  '  concrescent  *  into  a  thick  scale.  In  other  plants  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  early  development,  which  precedes  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  axillary  bud.  This  is  seen  in  Solanum  tuberosum,  where  the  prophylls 
are  asymmetric  and  their  posterior  half  is  scarcely  developed,  and  conse- 
quently they  are  bent  in  the  direction  towards  the  axis  of  the  chief  shoot. 

Tilia.  Of  prophylls  which  are  adapted  to  special  functions  the  wing- 
leaf  of  the  inflorescence  of  Tilia  may  be  mentioned.  It  first  of  all  acts 
as  a  protective  covering  to  the  downwardly  bent  inflorescence  during  the 
unfolding  of  this,  and  thereafter  when  full  grown  forms  a  kind  of  parachute, 
although  not  a  very  complete  one  to  the  fruits.  It  has  moreover,  during 
the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  a  physiolc^ical  significance  which  will  be  described 
when  the  formation  of  the  fruit  is  dealt  with. 

Cyperos.  The  prophylls  of  some  species  of  Cyperus  play  a  part  which 
has  been  until  now  overlooked.    They  act  as  expandii^  bodies  which  force 


'  See  Goebel,  Morphologische  und  biologische  Stndien  :  III.  Uber  den  Bau  der  Archen  nnd  Bltiten 
einiger  javanischer  Cyperaceen,  in  Annales  du  Jardin  botaniqae  de  Baitenzorg,  vii  (1888),  p.  lao; 
id.,  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Morphologie  der  Graser,  in  Flora,  bcxxi  (Erganzungsband  zam  Jahrgang  1895), 
p.  a8.  ^  By  Labbock,  On  Buds  and  Stipules,  London,  1899.  '  See  p.  392. 

*  In  species  of  Aristolochia  in  which  the  axillary  bud  is  protected  by  the  base  of  the  subtending 
leaf,  the  formation  of  the  prophyll  is  suppressed. 
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the  leaves  after  their  unfolding  to  stand  away  horizontally  from  the  axis. 
This  is  most  clearly  seen  in  shoots  of  Cyperus  altemifolius,  which  do  not 
attain  to  the  formation  of  flower  (Fig.  299).  In  the  axil  of  the  foliage- 
leaves  fleshy  bodies  pointed  at  the  top  are  visible,  and  these  have  brought 
the  leaf  into  its  horizontal  position.  In  the  formation  of  these  swollen 
bodies  the  fleshy  prophyll  of  the  axillary  shoot  has  taken  almost  the  whole 
part  (see  Fig.  299,  ///),  at  the  same  time  the  base  of  the  foliage-leaf  is 
swollen  somewhat  and  becomes  fleshy  at  both  sides,  but  this  is  not  clearly 
shown  in  the  figure. 

Cuourbitaceae.  In  the  Cucurbitaceae  the  prophylls  are  transformed 
into  tendrils,  and  these  will  be  described  when  the  tendrils  are  spoken  of. 

2.    KATAPHYLLS. 

The  expression  kataphyll,  as  first  used  by  C.  F.  Schimper,  referred  to  the 
formation  of  leaves  on  hypogeous  shoots.  On  such  shoots  the  leaves,  where 
they  cannot  function  as  assimilation-organs,  are  more  simply  constructed 
than  they  are  on  epigeous  parts,  and  appear  mostly  in  the  form  of  simple 
scales,  whose  function  it  is  to  protect  the  vegetative  point.  In  many  plants 
they  are  used  for  the  storing  up  of  reserve-material,  and  of  this  something 
will  be  said  later  ^.  To  these  leaf-formations,  both  in  their  construction 
and  function,  all  those  epigeous  parts  which  have  been  called  bud-scales 
(tegmenta)  conform,  and  so  closely  that  they  have  received  the  same  name, 
which  is  not  altogether  wrong,  inasmuch  as  these  leaf-formations  upon  an 
upright  growing  shoot  stand  upon  the  '  lower '  region  of  the  shoot  and  are 
followed  by  the  foliage-leaves. 

That  the  kataphylls  arise  from  a  transformation  of  the  primordia  of 
foliage-leaves  can  be  certainly  proved  *  by  the  history  of  development,  by 
transition-forms,  and  by  experiment,  and  therefore  the  formation  of  these 
kataphylls  has  been  made  use  of  in  this  book  as  a  simple  example  of  the 
transformation  of  the  primordium  of  an  organ  '.  This  transformation  may 
take  place  in  three  ways  : — 

(A)  The  primordium  as  a  whole  becomes  a  kataphyll,  undergoing  more 
or  less  far-reaching  changes. 

(B)  The  lamina  is  arrested  and  the  stipules  form  kataphylls. 

(C)  The  leaf-base  develops  into  the  kataphyll,  the  primordium  of  the 
leaf-lamina  is  arrested,  and  the  leaf-stalk  is  not  developed. 

A.    Kataphylls    formed   by   the  whole   Leaf-primordium. 

A  very  instructive  example  of  this  is  furnished  by  Talisia  princeps,  Oliv. 
(Fig.  257),  because  in  it  the  kataphylls  are  but  little  different  from  the 


*  See  p.  398. 

*  Goebel,  Beitrage  znr  Morphologic  und  Physiologie  dcs  Blattes,  in  Botanischc  Zeitnng,  xxxviii 
(1880).  See  also  Goebel,  Vergleichende  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  Pflanzenorgane,  in  Schenk*s 
Handbuch  der  Botanik,  iii  (1884),  p.  343.  •  See  Part  I,  p.  6. 
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foliage- leaves.  The  foliage- leaves  are  pinnate,  and  we  find  the  same 
segmentation  also  in  the  kataphylls,  but  these,  before  they  reach  the  size  of 
ordinary  foliage-leaves  and  before  they  develop  in  breadth,  dry  up,  and  so 
form  an  envelope  to  the  bud.  The  protection  afforded  by  this  envelope  is 
not  very  great.  In  plants  whose  buds  are  more  liable  to  the  danger  of 
drying  and  freezing  we  find  that  the  protection  to  the  bud  is  correspondingly 
increased,  as,  for  example,  in  Syringa  and  some  other  Oleaceae,  such  as 


Fio.  1S7.    Talbia  princepi,  Oliv,    End  of  a  ihooc  mth  foliaEc-lcavu  and  erect  piDiiatekataph>l[i.    Rednud. 

Ligustrum  and  Forsythia ;  one  might  also  reckon  here  Salix,  whose  bud- 
cover  is  formed  by  the  concrescence  of  two  prophylla 

B.  Kataphylls  formed  bv  the  Stipules.  Here  also  we  find 
transitions  to  the  ordinary  condition.  In  Alnus  the  protection  of  the  bud 
is  commonly'  furnished  by  three  scales.     These  are  stipules,  two  belonging 


'  Occasioiullj  on  the  outside  a  still  folded  foliage-leaf  a  ronned. 
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to  the  outermost  leaf  of  the  bud  and  one  to  the  second.  The  primordia  of 
the  foliage-leaves  to  which  these  stipules  belong  are  well  developed  and 
unfold  later.  In  Magnolia  the  different  species  behave  differently.  The 
buds  are  always  protected  by  stipules.  In  Magnolia  fuscata  the  leaf  itself 
to  which  the  stipules  belong  is  arrested  usually,  but  sometimes  it  is  developed ; 
in  other  species,  such  as  Magnolia  Campbelli  ^  and  M.  Umbrella,  the  pro- 
tective stipules  belong  to  a  leaf  which  discharges  its  function.  In  other 
woody  plants,  especially  in  Quercus  and  Fagus,  the  buds  are  protected  by 
pairs  of  stipules,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  descriptive  botanists, 
but  the  laminar  primordia  of  these  are  not  developed  in  the  outer  ones. 
I  have  shown  ^  that  the  history  of  development  is  opposed  to  this,  and  that 
as  a  fact  the  laminar  primordium  stands  as  a  small  unstalked  pointlet 
between  the  two  stipules  which  belong  to  it,  and  only  the  first  two  leaves 
of  the  bud,  the  prophylls,  are  simple  structures.  Beijerinck  ^  subsequently 
confirmed  this,  whilst  E.  Schmidt  *  could  not  find  the  rudiment  of  the  leaf 
probably  because  it  had  fallen  away  at  the  time  of  his  examination.  I  have 
recently  by  a  series  of  microtome-sections  confirmed  my  old  statement,  and 
we  see  therefore  that  in  these  genera  there  is  an  arrest  of  the  primordium 
of  the  foliage-leaf  and  a  somewhat  divergent  formation  of  the  stipules. 
Analogous  processes  are  found  also  in  herbaceous  plants,  for  example  in 
the  hypogeous  shoots  of  Humulus  Lupulus. 

C.  Kataphylls  formed  by  the  Leaf-base.  The  kataphylls  of 
the  third  category  show  but  little  fundamental  divergence  from  those  last 
described,  and  I  repeat  here  the  account  of  them  I  have  given  elsewhere, 
in  which  the  evidence  in  support  of  their  relation  to  foliage-leaves  is 
discussed  ^ : — 

Evidence  from  Development.  If  an  expanding  bud  of  Aoer  Fseudopla- 
tanus  be  examined  in  the  spring,  it  will  be  found  that  the  lowest  kataphylls  are  small 
bodies  with  a  broad  base  narrowing  upwards  and  bearing  at  the  tip  a  small  black 
pointlet  (Fig.  258,  7  -4,  Z),  which  appears  upon  investigation  to  be  an  arrested  leaf- 
lamina  (Fig.  258,  7  B^  Z).  These  leathery  scales  are  traversed  by  feebly  developed 
vascular  bundles.  The  bud-scales  immediately  above  them  are  larger,  sappy,  and 
sometimes  have  at  their  apex  a  small  leaf-lamina.     If  we  compare  the  bud-scales 


^  Hooker,  J.  D.,  and  Thomson,  T.,  Flora  Indica,  London,  1855,  p.  77. 

°  Gocbel,  Vergleichcnde  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  Pflanzenorgane,  in  Schenk*s  Handbuch  dcr 
Botanik,  iii  (1884),  p.  344. 

'  Beijerinck,  Beobachtnngen  iiber  die  ersten  Entwicklungsphasen  einiger  Cynipidengallen,  in 
Nataurkandige  Verhandelingen  der  Koninklijke  Akademie  van  Wetenschappen  in  Amsterdam,  xxii 
(1883),  p.  17. 

*  £.  Schmidt,  Beitrag  zur  Kenntniss  der  Hochblatter,  as  Wissenschaftliche  Beilage  znm  Programm 
der  Friedrichs-Werder'schen  Obeirealschnle  in  Berlin,  Ostem  1889.  Also  Lubbock,  On  Buds  and 
Stipules,  London,  1899,  ?•  ^S^i  says  of  the  stipules  'there  are  sometimes  more  than  forty,  or  twenty 
pairs,  before  those  containing  the  first  leaf.'  In  these  pairs  the  laminar  primordium  is  eaily 
arrested. 

I  Goebel,  op.  cit.,  p.  246. 
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shown  in  Fig.  258,  7  with  a  young  primordium  of  a  foliage-leaf  immediately  before 
the  formation  of  the  stalk,  the  resemblance  between  the  two  structures  is  evident. 
The  bud-scale  is  evidently  the  leaf-base  which  is  more  strongly  developed  than 
it  is  in  Che  foliage-leaf,  whilst  the  leaf-lamina  is  arrested ;  it  has,  however,  produced 
two  lateral  segments  (Fig.  258,  ■]  B)  whose  development  in  the  foliage-leaf  is  in 
basipetal  succession.  If  the  primordium  of  the  foliage-leaf  should  develop  further 
into  a  foliage-leaf,  the  laying  down  of  the  lateral  members  of  the  leaf-lamina 
proceeds  further,  and  between  the  lamina  and  the  leaf-base  there  is  also  inter- 
calated a  leaf-stalk  by 
elongation  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  leaf-base. 
The  transition  from  the 
kataphylls  or  bud-scales 
to  the  foliage-leaves  is 
sudden;  the  first  foliage- 
leaf  follows  directly  the 
last  large  kataphyll. 

Fruniis  Fadus. 
Prunus  Padus  possesses 
stipules  like  other  mem- 
bers of  the  cycle  of 
affinity  of  the  Rosaceae, 
but  these  are  not,  as  has 
been  erroneously  sup- 
posed, constructed  as 
bud-scales  in  the  hud. 
The  bud-scales  are  here 
formed  out  of  the  leaf- 
base.  It  is  interesting 
to  notice  the  gradual 
transition  from  the 
outer  small  bud-scales  i 
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1  the  lateral  buds  to  the  inner  larger  ones.  The  middle 
line  of  the  scale  is  traversed  by  a  strand  of  elongated  cells  in  which  there  are 
neither  vasa  nor  tracheids.  These  are  only  found,  small  and  few  in  number, 
in  the  scales  higher  up,  forming  three  strands,  a  middle  and  two  lateral  ones 
(Fig.  258,  a,  3).  The  scales  end  as  do  those  of  Acer  in  a  pointlet,  L,  which 
is  the  arrested  primordium  of  the  lamina.  In  scales  such  as  those  shown  in 
Fig.  258,  a  there  is  observed  to  right  and  left  of  the  pointlet  a  projection,  and 
this  is  the  first  indication  of  the  stipules.  These  are  absent  from  the  lowest 
scale-leaves  because  they  proceeded  from  the  transformation  of  the  primordia 
of  foliage-leaves  whose  leaf-base  had  not  yet  laid  down  stipules.  The  later 
formed  primordia  standing  higher  up  undergo  the  transformation  only  at  a  later 
stage,  when  the  stipules  ate  already  laid  down  and  more  or  less  developed. 
Fig.  258,  3  shows  a  bud-scale  in  which  this  is  the  case.  The  leaf-base  which 
forms  the  bud-scale  is  here  well  developed,  and  branches  proceed  into  the  widened 
C  c  a 
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leaf-base  from  the  three  vascular  bundles  traversing  it.  These  branches  are  not 
found  in  the  slightly  developed  leaf-base  of  the  foliage-leaf,  a  fact  which  is  of 
fundamental  importance  as  it  shows  that  the  appearance  of  vascular  bundles 
is  always  of  secondary  importance  in  morphological  questions.  Where  an  organ 
is  developed  so  as  to  have  a  somewhat  extensive  outline  vascular  bundles  appear 
in  it  in  correspondence  therewith.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  yet  it  is  often  made,  to 
endeavour  to  base  a  conclusion  regarding  the  nature  of  an  organ  upon  its  vascular 
bundles.  In  Fig.  258,  4  a  young  foliage-leaf  whose  stalk  is  still  short  is  shown 
for  the  sake  of  comparison  with  the  bud-scale.  Three  vascular  bundles  are 
observed  passing  into  the  leaf-base  from  the  stem  and  from  each  of  the  lateral 
ones  a  branch  passes  over  into  the  stipules;  the  cross-stroke  indicates  the  limit 
of  the  portion  which  is  represented  in  the  bud-scale. 

Evidence  from  Transition-forms.  In  those  woody  plants  which  possess 
terminal  buds  the  transition  from  the  foliage-leaves  to  the  kataphylls  (bud-scales) 
is  commonly  a  gradual  one.  In  Aesculus  Hippocastanum,  for  example,  the  lamina 
of  the  last  leaf  before  the  scaly  bud  is  often  reduced  to  one  leaflet  and  the 
rudiments  of  two  others.  The  same  is  the  case  in  Juglans  regia  ^  and  in  species 
of  Acer.  In  Prunus  Padus  also  the  laminar  primordium  is  greater,  the  leaf-base 
smaller,  in  the  first  bud-scales  than  in  those  which  follow.  I  mention  these 
circumstances  here  because  they  appear  in  like  manner  in  plants  which  have 
no  bud-scales,  such  as  species  of  Lycopodium,  Juniperus,  and  Araucaria.  Also 
in  the  broad-leaved  trees  which  have  been  mentioned  the  leaves  which  are  formed 
towards  the  end  of  the  vegetative  period  are  smaller,  and  resemble  in  this  way  the 
middle  form  between  foliage  leaves  and  bud-scales.  We  may  assert  that  originally 
all  plants  possessed  no  bud-scales,  but  arrested  or  degraded  foliage-leaves  only 
appeared  as  the  vigour  of  vegetation  decreased,  and  that  by  a  very  simple  process 
of  growth  the  bud-scales  took  origin  from  these  arrested  forms.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  we  have  seen  a  thoroughly  illustrative  case  in  Talisia  princeps  *. 

Evidence  from  Experiment.  That  the  bud-scales  have  proceeded  from 
the  primordia  of  foliage-leaves  is  proved  not  only  by  a  comparison  of  the  history 
of  development  but  also  by  experiment.  It  is  possible  to  cause  the  primordia 
which  in  the  normal  course  of  development  would  develop  into  bud-scales  to 
grow  into  foliage-leaves.  This  takes  place  if  one  ^causes  a  bud  which  has  been 
laid  down  and  which  would  normally  shoot  in  a  succeeding  year,  to  develop  in 
the  same  year  as  that  in  which  it  is  formed,  at  the  time  when  the  bud-scales  are 
still  at  the  stage  of  inception.  This  may  be  done  by  removing  the  leaves  of 
the  apex  from  a  young  shoot.  The  lateral  buds  are  then  induced  to  shoot  out 
and  do  not  form  scale-leaves  but  only  foliage-leaves  with  complete  well-developed 
lamina  and  leaf-stalk  as  well  as  a  leaf-base  which  is  exactly  hke  that  of  the 
ordinary  foliage-leaf. 

Middle  stages  between  foliage-leaves  and  kataphylls  are  not  wanting.  They 
are  shown  in   Fig.  258,  5  and  6.      Fig.  258,  6  shows  a  broad  leaf-base  with 


^  See  for  further  detail/  Goebel,  Beitzage  znr  Morphologic  und  Physiologic  des  Blattes,  in 
Botanlsche  Zeitung,  xxxviii  (1880),  p.  775. 

*  Sec  p.  385,  Fig.  357.  '  See  Goebel,  op.  cit.,  for  details. 
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small  stipules,  st^  no  leaf-stalk,  and  a  normal  although  very  small  leaf-lamina. 
Fig.  258,  5  approaches  much  more  a  normal  foliage-leaf,  from  which  it  differs 
mainly  by  the  great  development  of  the  leaf-base.  These  two  leaves  would  in 
undisturbed  vegetation  have  formed  small  bud-scales  as  in  Fig.  258,  i.  They 
were  caused  to  develop  into  foliage-leaves  at  a  time  when  the  primordium  of 
the  foliage-leaf  had  only  begun  to  develop  and  to  form  itself  into  a  bud-scale 
by  widening  of  its  leaf-base;  a  relationship  which  if  once  started  cannot  be 
reversed  but  through  the  increased  addition  of  food-material  which  the  shooting- 
out  of  the  bud  brings  about,  must  go  on  still  increasing.  The  same  is  the  case 
in  the  leaf  shown  in  Fig.  258,  6,  where  the  leaf-base  resembles  entirely  the  bud- 
scale  in  Fig.  258,  3,  although  this  was  one  of  the  uppermost  bud-scales  of  a 
normally  elongated  shoot,  whilst  the  leaf  in  Fig.  258,  6  was  the  lowermost  leaf 
of  a  bud  which  had  been  artificially  forced  into  elongation.  The  causes  of  the 
configuration  must  indeed  be  considered  to  be  the  same  in  both  cases.  The 
first  bud-scales  are  laid  down  very  early,  about  the  beginning  of  April,  at  a  time 
when  the  reserve-material  is  chiefly  required  for  processes  of  growth  which  find 
their  expression  in  the  shooting-out  of  the  bud  completely  laid  down  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  bud-scales  which  arise  later  and  the  foliage-leaves  which 
they  invest  are  laid  down  at  a  time  when  the  unfolded  foliage-leaves  of  the  shoot 
to  which  they  belong  are  still  doing  assimilation-work.  Of  course  this  circum- 
stance is  only  one  fact  of  importance  which  has  to  be  considered  in  the 
investigation  of  the  configuration-relationships  in  question.  It  is  no  explanation 
of  them. 

The  features  which  have  been  described  in  the  case  of  Prunus  Padus  are 
observable  also  in  other  plants,  for  example  in  Aesculus  and  Acer,  and  also  in 
plants  whose  bud-scales  are  formed  from  the  stipules  of  arrested  foliage-leaves,  such 
as  Quercus,  Fagus,  and  others. 

Monocotyledones.  In  Monocotyledones  also  we  find  frequently  kataphylls 
and  transitions  from  them  to  foliage-leaves.  On  such  intermediate  forms  we 
observe  the  lamina  reduced  and  the  leaf-base  developed — the  leaf-base  being  very 
strong  on  the  chief  shoots  of  the  Bambuseae  which  send  up  giant  epigeous  turios 
upon  which  kataphylls  alone  are  produced  at  first.  In  many  cases  the  lamina 
is  altogether  wanting.  The  kataphyll  has  developed  into  a  sheath  before  any 
differentiation  of  the  lamina  and  the  leaf-base  had  taken  place.  This  subject 
will  be  referred  to  again,  when  speaking  of  the  hypsophylls,  which  arise  in  the 
same  way  as  do  the  kataphylls,  indeed  the  only  distinction  between  the  two  is 
their  place  in  the  plant's  construction. 

3.   HYPSOPHYLLS. 

We  owe  the  term  hypsophyll  to  Schimper.  Originally  ^  he  distinguished, 
besides  the  foliage-leaves  of  the  plant,  the  forms  of  sheathing-leaves  in  which 


'  ^  Schimper,  C.  F.,  Description  da  Symphytum  Zeyheri,  et  de  denx  esp^ces  voisines  pr^c^emment 
connues,  in  Bull.  Sci.  Nat.  F^russac,  xxi  (1830),  p.  44a  ;  id.,  in  Verhandlungen  der  schweizerischen 
naturforschenden  Gesellschaft  zu  Solothnm,  1836,  p.  113. 
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there  is  no  leaf-lamina,  and  which  are  found  upon  the  lower  regions  of  the 
shoots  of  a  plant  and  upon  the  upper  regions.  The  latter  leaves  he  subse- 
quently ^  called  the  hypsophylls ;  the  former  are  the  kataphylls,  Schimper's 
terms  were  established  mainly  through  the  influence  of  A.  Braun,  who  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  hypsophylls  ^  *To  the  formation  of  the 
hypsophylls  belong  the  leaves  of  the  involucre  and  the  common  calyx  of 
the  inflorescence,  the  bracts,  the  bracteoles  or  prophyIls,the  glumes  and  paleae 
which  accompany  the  flowers.  They  are  like  kataphylls  in  that  the  stalk 
and  lamina  as  well  as  the  green  colour  are  almost  or  entirely  absent.  They 
are  distinguished  from  kataphylls  chiefly  by  the  narrowness  of  their  base, 
their  more  delicate  structure,  their  rapid  formation  and  equally  rapid  decay/ 

This  explanation  does  not  fit  a  very  large  number  of  the  structures 
which  belong  to  this  category.  It  is  based  like  that  of  the  kataphylls  upon 
the  conception  of  construction  founded  by  the  idealistic  morphology  and 
not  upon  the  real  processes  of  development,  and  it  leaves  out  of  considera- 
tion entirely  the  relationships  of  the  hypsophylls  to  the  foliage-leaves. 
I  have  shown  ®  that  the  hypsophylls,  like  the  kataphylls,  are  developed  out 
of  the  primordia  of  foliage- leaves,  and  that  they  may  come  into  existence 
in  different  waySy  and  of  this  some  examples  will  be  mentioned  below. 

It  may  be  asked,  is  there  any  advantage  in  retaining  Schimper's 
terminology  ?  The  leaves  have  only  this  in  common,  that  they  occur  in  the 
flower-region,  whilst  in  respect  of  their  function  they  have  very  different 
significance.  Sometimes  they  are  still  assimilation-organs ;  usually  they 
are  protective  organs  for  the  flower-buds  or  inflorescence  ;  not  infrequently 
they  act  as  a  flag,  or  they  may  combine  this  with  protection ;  sometimes 
their  service  is  claimed  for  the  distribution  of  the  seeds  or  of  the  fruits,  as 
in  Tilia  ;  whilst  again  they  may  be  greatly  reduced  or  even  aborted.  It  has 
always  appeared  to  me  of  use  to  have  a  common  name  for  the  leaves  which 
occur  in  the  flower-region,  and  which  do  not  belong  to  the  flower  itself, 
although  the  only  common  link  between  them  may  be  that  of  their  position. 
It  is  also  probable  that  between  the  formation  of  the  flower  and  the  con- 
figuration of  the  hypsophylls,  which  deviates  from  the  typical  form  of  the 
foliage-leaf,  there  exists  a  correlative  connexion,  because  often,  although  not 


'  See  also  Wydler,  Morphologische  Mittheilungcn,  in  Botanische  Zeitung,  ii  (1844),  p.  636. 

'  A.  Braun,  On  the  Phenomenon  of  Rejuvenescence  in  Nature.  English  Translation  by  A.  Henfrey, 
published  by  the  Ray  Society,  1853,  p.  63. 

'  Gocbel,  Beitrage  zur  Morphologie  und  Physiologic  des  Blattes,  in  Botanische  Zeitung,  xxxviii 
(1880);  id.,  Vergleichende  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  Pflanzenorgane,  in  Schenk's  Handbuch  der 
Botanik,  iii  (1884),  p.  250.  The  objections  which  E.  Schmidt,  Beitrag  zur  Kenntniss  der 
Hochblatter,  as  Wissenschaftliche  Beilage  zum  Programm  der  Friedrichs-Werder'schen  Obcrrealschule 
in  Berlin,  Ostem  1889,  ^^  raised  against  single  points  in  my  explanation  are  only  of  a  formal 
nature.  Schmidt  starts  from  the  assumption  that  I  have  declared  the  differentiation  of  the  primordial 
leaf  into  leaf-base  and  upper  leaf  to  be  a  universal  phenomenon.  This  is  an  error.  I  have  shown 
that  in  unsegmenied  leaves  also  the  development  is  simplified.  See  Goebel,  Vergleichende  Entwick- 
lungsgeschichte der  Pflanzenorgane,  in  Schenk's  Handbuch  der  Botanik,  iii  (1884),  p.  215. 
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always,  if  the  inflorescence  grows  further  vegetatively  the  ordinary  leaf- form 
again  appears.  The  configuration  of  the  hypsophylls  therefore  has  a  causal 
connexion  with  the  place  of  their  occurrence,  and  the  name,  upon  this 
ground,  should  be  maintained.  The  causal  relationships  are  here,  as  in  most 
other  cases,  at  the  present  time  obscure. 

There  are,  however,  two  questions  which  we  can  answer : — 
How  do  the  hypsophylls  arise?     Does  the  law  hold  for  them  that 
the  course  of  development  of  all  leaves  of  a  plant  is  originally  the  same, 
but  that  at  different  stages  of  development  different  paths  may  be  assumed  ? 
In  what  relation  do  configuration  and  function  stand  in  them  ? 

A.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HYPSOPHYLLS. 

We  may  first  of  all  note  that  on  the  one  hand  graded  transitions  are 
found  in  many  plants  between  foliage-leaves  and  hypsophylls,  and  also  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  any  sharp  limit  between  foliage-leaves  and  hypsophylls 
in  many  cases,  although  the  hypsophylls  are  very  different  from  the  foliage- 
leaves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  difference  between  foliage-leaves  and  hyp- 
sophylls may  sometimes  be  very  great,  whilst  in  other  cases  it  sinks  to 
nothing.  This  is  the  more  the  case  the  less  segmented  the  typical  leaves 
are.  In  Epilobium  parvifolium  and  in  Edraianthus  Pumilio,  a  campanula- 
ceous  plant  with  linear  leaves,  the  hypsophylls  differ  little  from  the  foliage- 
leaves  ;  they  are  only  smaller,  and  those  which  stand  further  up  upon  the 
stem  and  have  to  protect  the  flowers  in  their  bud-state  have  a  somewhat 
broader  leaf-base.  In  many  Monocotyledones  also,  for  example  Cypripe- 
dium  Calceolus,  the  bracts  of  the  flowers  are  only  distinguished  from  the 
foliage-leaves  by  being  shorter  and  smaller.  But  even  in  simple  leaf-forms 
amongst  the  hypsophylls  there  may  be  far-reaching  transformation.  Thus 
in  Rhinanthus  major  the  foliage-leaves  show  no  evident  distinction  between 
leaf-base  and  lamina  externally,  nevertheless  such  differences  exist  in  the 
course  of  the  vascular  bundles.  The  leaf  has  three  vascular  bundles,  and 
the  middle  one  runs  as  a  strong  mid-vein  from  which  the  lateral  nerves 
pass  out  into  the  depressions  between  the  leaf-teeth  (Fig.  259,  /).  The  two 
lateral  bundles  extend  only  into  the  lower  third  of  the  foliage-leaf,  bend  then 
into  one  of  the  marginal  depressions  (Fig.  259,  /,  a),  and  send  off"  twigs 
which  pass  out  into  the  other  marginal  depressions.  If  we  designate  the 
upper  portion  of  the  leaf,  that,  namely,  which  lies  above  a  in  Fig.  259,  as  the 
lamina,  although  it  is  only  distinguished  from  the  lower  part  by  this  distri- 
bution of  the  vascular  bundles,  and  if  we  call  the  lower  portion  the  leaf- 
sheath,  then  we  should  find  that  amongst  the  hypsophylls  the  lamina 
becomes  shortened  and  the  sheath  becomes  wider  (Fig.  259,  //  and  ///), 
evidently  because  it  is  required  for  the  better  protection  of  the  flower-bud. 
In  Fig.  259,  IV  and  F,  the  lamina  is  reduced  to  a  very  small  portion, 
barely  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  whole  length  of  the  leaf,  the  sheath  which 
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serves  specially  as  a  flag-apparatus  has  a  white  colour,  and  upon  it  the 
lamina  appears  at  last  as  only  a  small  green  tip. 

On  plants  with  stalked  and  branched,  that  is  to  say,  s^mented  leaves, 
we  observe  the  following  differences  usually  in  the  formation  of  the  hypso- 
phylls  as  compared  with  the  foliage-leaves : 

(a)  Diminution  and  final  disappearance  of  the  leaf-stalks,  Teleo- 
Ic^ically  this  is  easily  understandable  because: — 

1.  The  hypsophylls  are  developed  in  the  upper  region  of  the  shoot 
above  all  the  other  leaves. 

2.  Owing  to  the  diminution  of  the  leaf-surface  which  will  be  presently 
described,  the   necessity  of  a   leaf-stalk   either  as  a   mechanical   support 

or  for  the  placing  of 
the  leaf  in  a  favour- 
able lie  in  relation  to 
light  is  less  than  in 
the  typical  foli^e- 
V  leaf. 

3.  The  suppres- 
sion of  the  leaf-stalk 
enables  the  teaf- 
lamina  more  readily 
to  protect  the  axil- 
lary bud. 
""/^  "b  a  [f  ^*)    Diminution 

of   the  leaf -surface 

Fio.  ita.      Khinutbiu  mijor,     TruuitlaD,  in  the  Mqiieoce  /  lo  V,  from        „l~ttir  anitli  a   ti—t*ili 
roli«jt-lM(to  hyp»phyll-    «iidic.<e.theii|iix!rlin.itofS.le»f-UK.  atOUg  Wtt/t  a  Stlt^lt- 

fication  of  its  seg- 
■mentation.  The  work  of  assimilation  is  but  slightly  or  not  at  all  per- 
formed by  hypsophylls. 

(f)  The  "widening  and  often  elongation  of  the  leaf-base.  This  takes  place 
because  its  protective  function  is  the  chief  one. 

We  find  in  the  development  of  hypsophylls  the  same  variety  of  pro- 
cesses as  in  the  formation  of  the  kataphylls : — 

A.  Hypsophylls  formed  by  the  whole  Leaf-primordium.  The 
hypsophylls  are  produced  by  transformation  of  the  leaf-lamina  or  of  the 
whole  primordium  of  the  leaf  in  leaves  where  there  is  no  marked  difference 
between  lamina  and  sheath.  We  find  illustrations  of  this  in  cases  where 
the  hypsophylls  are  but  little  different  from  the  foliage-leaves.  In  Caltha 
palustris,  for  example,  the  hypsophylls  have  usually  a  shorter  stalk  than 
have  the  foliage-leaves,  and  in  the  uppermost  hypsophylls  the  stalk  may  be 
wanting  altogether.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  lamina  is  smaller  than 
is  that  of  foliage-leaves,  such  hypsophylls  resemble  foliage-leaves  in  every 
respect.     From  a  simplification  of  this  kind  there  are  all  transitions  to  the 
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most  characteristic  hypsophylls.  In  Epilobium  angustifolium,  for  example, 
the  lowermost  flowers  of  the  inflorescence  stand  in  the  axils  of  ordinary 
foliage-leaves,  and  the  higher  one  goes  the  smaller  become  the  bract-leaves, 
their  breadth  sinking  to  about  half  a  millimeter,  and  they  consist  then  only 
of  a  midrib  and  a  narrow  green  wing  upon  each  side  of  it.  Circaea  inter- 
media, a  member  of  the  same  family,  has  all  its  bracts  in  the  form  of 
delicate  scales  which  have  no  vascular  bundle,  and  they  form  a  transition 
to  the  complete  arrest  of  the  hypsophylls  which  will  be  mentioned  below. 

In  the  origin  of  the  hypsophylls  we  have  to  deal  with  an  arrest  in  the 
development  of  the  primordium  of  the  foliage-leaf;  the  extent  of  this 
varies,  reaching  sometimes  complete  suppression,  and  it  always  begins  with 
a  simplification  of  the  configuration  of  the  leaf. 

In  some  plants,  for  example  Ranunculus  acris,  Saxifi-aga  rotundifolia, 
Heuchera  Menziesii,  and  others,  there  is  a  peculiarity,  the  biological  sig- 
nificance of  which  appears  to  me  to  be  still  doubtful : — The  hypsophylls, 
at  least  a  portion  of  them,  are  relatively  more  divided  than  are  the  foliage- 
leaves,  whilst  commonly  the  converse  occurs.  The  recognized  features  of 
the  formation  of  hypsophylls  are  visible  in  these  cases,  namely,  shortening 
or  suppression  of  the  leaf-stalk,  diminution  of  the  leaf-surface,  and  to  this 
end  deeper  division  of  the  leaf-surface,  but  the  causes  of  this  divergent 
configuration  are  unknown,  although  a  functional  as  well  as  a  developmental 
relationship  appears  to  exist.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  occurrence  of  such 
divided  hypsophylls  is  limited  to  many-flowered  inflorescences,  which  even 
in  the  bud-condition  have  a  somewhat  elongated  conformation.  The  long 
lobes  of  the  lower  hypsophylls  lie  against  the  outside  of  the  inflorescence, 
and  thus  form  an  envelope  about  it  which  resembles  an  envelope 
formed  out  of  many  narrow  separate  hypsophylls  of  which  we  have  an 
illustration  in  the  involucre  of  the  Compositae.  The  formation  of  these 
lobes  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  explanation  of  the  hypsophylls  as 
arrested  states  of  the  foliage-leaves  if,  in  the  development  of  the  foliage- 
leaves,  the  formation  of  the  lobes  preceded  the  development  of  the  lamina. 
We  have  already  seen  some  cases  of  this  kind.  If,  for  example,  the  young 
leaf  of  Benincasa  cerifera  (Fig.  aoi,  /)  remained  at  this  developmental 
stage,  with  elongation  of  the  three  upper  leaf-lobes,  and  no  further  develop- 
ment of  the  lamina  took  place,  a  deeply  *  divided '  hypsophyll  would  be 
formed  which  apparently  would  deviate  far  from  the  foliage- leaf,  but  would 
be  only,  after  all,  a  product  of  the  arrest  of  this.  Whether  this  is  true  of  all 
cases  of  hypsophylls  which  are  more  deeply  divided  than  are  the  foliage- 
leaves  of  the  same  plant  requires  further  investigation.  In  Heuchera 
Menziesii  the  leaf-development  conforms  with  the  theoretical  derivation 
above  given.  In  its  hypsophylls  there  are  fewer  lobes  laid  down  than  in 
the  foliage-leaves,  but  these  experience  a  greater  enlargement,  especially 
elongation. 
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B.  HVPSOPHVLLS  FORMED  BY  THE  STIPULES.  Hypsophylls  may 
consist  of  stipules  whose  leaf-lamina  is  arrested.  We  find  these  in  the  in- 
florescence of  Humulus  Lupulus  for 
example.  The  leaves  in  the  axil  of 
which  the  catkins  of  female  flowers 
arise,  show  from  below  upwards  a 
gradual  diminution  of  the  lamina, 
until  in  the  uppermost  portion  of 
the  inflorescence  this  is  arrested  at 
so  early  a  period  that  it  apparently 
no  longer  exists.  We  may,  however, 
cause  its  evolution  artificially  by 
removing,  for  example,  the  leaves 
from  the  shoot,  and  occasionally  it 
may  develop  without  such  external 
interference  because  its  primordium 
is  always  visible  between  the  sti- 
pules. A  corresponding  case  is  only 
known  to  me  in  the  inflorescence  of 
Amicia  Zygomeris  where  the  stipules 
of  the  bract-leaves  of  the  flowers  are 
developed  as  protective  organswhilst 
the  lamina  itself  is  arrested. 

C.  Hypsophylls  formed 
BY  THE  Leaf-base  or  mainly 
so.  WTiere  this  happens  the  seg- 
mentation of  the  leaf-primordium 
into  leaf-base  and  upper  leaf  pro- 
ceeds gradually,  and  finally  the  leaf- 
primordium  without  reaching  the 
stage  of  expansion  as  a  leaf-lamina 
becomes  sheath-like.  This  process 
is  found  especially  in  plants  with 
well-developed  leaf-base.  In  Rhi- 
nanthus  we  have,  as  has  been  above 
shown,  an  analogous  example  in  the 
case  of  leaves  which  are  very  slightly 
segmented.  A  few  examples  from 
.hf'^S^c^  ^^t^^T^TfX'""-^^  .J?^£;ii'  plants  with  highly  segmented  leaves 
^'^''™'-  must  now  be  cited : — 

Molgedium  maorophyUmii.  Mulgedium  macrophyllum,  represented 
in  Fig.  360,  /,  possesses  at  first  a  foliage-leaf  whose  lamina  is  plainly  de- 
limited from  the  leaf-stalk,  and  the  latter  is  'winged'  in  its  upper  part. 
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The  leaf  in  Fig.  afio,  //  is  one  from  the  lower  region  of  the  hypsophylls, 
and  in  it  the  leaf-stalk  is  scarcely  indicated,  but  the  leaf-base  is  enlai^ed 
evidently  in  correspondence  with  its  function  of  protecting  the  inflorescence- 
bud  which  is  thicker  than  an  ordinary  foliage-Ieaf-bud.  The  leaf  in  Fig, 
360,  ///  has  the  limit  between  leaf-lamina  and  leaf-base  still  marked 
by  a  deep  constriction.  No  leaf-stalk  is  present.  Fig.  a6o,  IV  shows 
a  leaf  in  which  the  limit  between  lamina  and  leaf-base  is  scarcely  at  all 
shown,  and  in  leaves  standing  higher  up  the  distinction  disappears  alto- 
gether. This  transformation  is  easily  understandable  when  the  history  of 
the  development  of  the  leaf  is  followed.  All  these  leaf-forms  resemble  one 
another  in  their  primordial  stage,  and  the  hypsophylls  arise  by  the  arrest  of 
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the  primordium  of  the  foliage-leaf  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  its  leaf- 
base  at  an  earlier  or  later  stage  of  its  development. 

ABtrantia  mtuor.  Astrantia  major  shows  similar  features  (Fig.  261). 
If  we  pass  upwards  from  the  region  of  the  stalked  foliage-leaves  we  observe 
that  the  leaf-stalk  and  the  leaf-surface  gradually  become  smaller.  The 
leaf-stalk  gradually  vanishes  and  the  leaf-lamina  sits  directly  upon  a  widened 
leaf-base  (Fig.  261,/).  The  sheathing  leaf-base  retains  at  first  at  the  margin 
a  whitish  colour,  and  the  differentiation  of  the  lamina  decreases  step  by 
step  (Fig.  261,  //,  III).  The  white  colour  of  the  leaf-base  becomes  more 
conspicuous  as  we  pass  upwards,  and  the  lamina  can  ultimately  only  be 
recognized  as  a  dark  green  tip  upon  the  top  of  the  otherwise  undifferentiated 
hypsophyll  (Fig.  afii,  IV).  The  hypsophylls  (Fig.  361,  VI)  which  form 
the  involucre  have  in  contrast  with  the  preceding  ones  a  narrow  base,  and 
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this  is  connected  with  their  ring-like  arrangement  around  the  axis  :  here  the 
protective  function  is  taken  over  by  numerous  small  leaves,  whilst  it  is  else- 
where performed  by  single  relatively  large  leaves. 

The  processes  in  the  history  of  development  which  led  to  the  formation 
of  hypsophylls  can  be  readily  understood  from  what  we  know  of  the 
development  of  kataphylls  from  foliage-leaves,  and  therefore  I  do  not 
require  here  to  set  them  forth  in  detail.  We  have  to  deal  with  an 
external  transformation  of  the  primordium  of  the  foliage-leaf;  it  is  often 
marked  by  transition-forms,  and  it  may  begin  sometimes  later  and  some- 
times earlier,  even  before  the  appearance  of  any  differentiation  of  the  leaf- 
primordium,  and  then  we  obtain  a  sheath-like  structure  without  any  indication 
of  a  lamina.  That  we  have  really  to  deal  with  a  structure  homologous  with 
the  leaf-sheath  is  shown  by  its  whole  nature,  especially  often  by  the  course 
of  the  vascular  bundles,  and  by  comparison  with  transition-forms.  The 
course  of  the  bundles  in  the  hypsophylls  of  Dicotyledones  recalls  frequently 
that  in  the  ordinary  monocotylous  leaves  (see  Fig.  261,  ///).  That  the 
whole  as  yet  uns^mented  leaf-primordium  can  be  made  use  of  in  a  con- 
struction to  which  otherwise  only  a  part  is  devoted,  need  not  surprise  us 
when  we  assume  Sach's  hypothesis  of  *  material  and  form.'  The  difference 
between  lamina  and  sheath  then  appears  to  depend  upon  definite  material 
processes — upon  the  appearance  of  definite  *  growth-enzymes,'  or  whatever 
one  chooses  to  call  the  unknown  material  used  in  the  formation  of  the 
organs.  Let  us  name  the  material  which  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
the  lamina  x,  and  that  for  the  leaf-sheath  (leaf-base) ^'j  then  in  the  primordium 
of  the  foliage-leaf  ;r-h>' must  appear,  and  the  same  will  happen  in  many 
hypsophylls,  but  in  many  only  y  will  be  present. 

Hypsophylls  in  Monocotyledones.  The  hypsophylls  in  many 
Monocotyledones  may  be  specially  mentioned  here,  for  they  also  show 
transition-forms.  In  Carludovica  plicata  the  spadix  is  surrounded  by 
a  number  of  hypsophylls.  In  one  case  which  was  investigated  the  outermost 
of  these  had  still  an  evident  lamina,  smaller  indeed  than  that  of  the 
foliage-leaf,  but  it  possessed  a  stalk,  and  this  was  shorter  than  that  of 
the  foliage-leaf.  The  following  hypsophyll  had  no  stalk  but  only  the 
rudiment  of  a  lamina,  with  the  ptyxis  characteristic  of  the  genus.  In  the 
third  the  lamina  was  still  more  reduced,  and  finally  the  hypsophylls  showed 
only  a  sheath  without  any  laminar  portion.  The  paleae  and  glumes  of  the 
grasses  belong  also  here,  and  the  awn  which  occurs  in  many  of  them  has 
for  long  been  considered  rightly  as  a  rudimentary  lamina. 

B.    RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  CONFIGURATION  AND  FUNCTION 

IN  HYPSOPHYLLS. 

It  has  been  already  shown  several  times  that  we  can  recognize,  usually 
very  easily,  the  relationships  between  the  form  and  the  function  of  the 
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hypsophyll,  because  the  leaf-base  from  which  it  is  developed  serves  habitually 
as  a  protection  to  the  bud,  and  thus  directly  points  to  the  chief  function 
of  the  hypsophyll. 

The  recognition  of  the  relationships  is  no  less  easy  in  cases  of  the  arrest 
of  hypsophylls  ^  Let  us  in  the  first  place  confine  our  attention  to  the 
bracts.  We  may  say  of  them  that  wherever  these  are  arrested  the  flowers 
have  some  other  method  of  protection,  either  by  being  placed  close  together 
or  by  special  protective  arrangements.  We  need  only  recall  here  the 
behaviour  of  most  Cruciferae,  many  Umbelliferae  and  Compositae,  in  which 
the  bracts  of  the  flowers  are  arrested,  because  the  whole  inflorescence  is 
protected  otherwise  in  the  bud-condition,  either  by  special  envelopes  of 
hypsophylls,  by  the  sheathing  portion  of  the  foliage-leaves,  or  in  other 
ways. 

Many  arrested  hypsophylls  exhibit  the  peculiar  phenomenon  of  division 
about  which  I  have  before  spoken  \  Some  examples,  however,  may  be 
mentioned  : — 

Lolium.  The  grass-spikelets  are  enveloped  by  two  glumes.  In  Lolium 
these  are  developed  upon  the  terminal  free  spikelet,  but  in  the  lateral 
spikelets,  which  lie  with  one  side  in  a  depression  of  the  axis  of  inflorescence, 
the  glume  next  this  axis  is  absent,  because  it  would  be  superfluous  as  a  pro- 
tective organ '.  In  Lolium  temulentum,  especially  in  the  lower  flowers  of 
the  inflorescence,  it  is  frequently  developed,  seldom  as  an  entire  leaf  but 
usually  replaced  by  two  small  leaflets,  which  are  separated  from  one  another 
by  a  broad  intervening  space.  These  are  connected  with  the  undivided 
glume  by  transitional  forms  of  glumes  with  a  deep  indentation.  The  like 
is  found  upon  the  axis  of  inflorescence  of  Typha. 

Xeranthemum  maorophyllum.  Division  of  the  hypsophylls  is  also 
seen  in  the  Compositae.  Thus  in  Xeranthemum  macrophyllum  *  the  hyp- 
sophylls of  the  involucre  pass,  as  in  other  cases,  quite  gradually  into  the 
bracts  of  the  flowers,  the  outer  bracts  are  undivided,  those  further  in  show 
a  tendency  to  divide  into  two,  many  being  split  almost  to  the  middle, 
whilst  others  are  split  nearly  to  the  base,  so  that  two  apparently  completely 
independent  leaves  stand  before  each  flower.  Each  one  of  these  may  again 
divide,  and  so  instead  of  one  bract  there  may  be  a  number  of  small  linear, 
frequently  almost  bristle-like,  leaf-lobes. 

We  have  here,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  beginning  of  a  new  formation. 
In  the  position  of  the  hypsophylls  in  process  of  arrest  appear  bristles  which 
subsequently  act  as  substitutes  for  the  pappus  in  the  scattering  of  the  fruit. 


^  See  Nauhaos,  Die  Verkiimmerung  der  Hochblatter.     Inaug.  Dissertation,  Gottingen,  1870. 
^  See  Goebel,  Vergleichende  Entwicklnngsgeschichte  der  Pflanzenorgane,  in  Schenk's  Handbuch 
der  Botanik,  iii  (1884),  p.  299.  ■  See  Part  I,  p.  57. 

*  See  WarmiDg,  Die  Bluthe  der  Compositen,  in   Hanstein's  Botanische  Abhandlnngen,  iii,   2 

(1876). 
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and  these  bristles,  as  in  other  Cynareae,  such  as  Cirsium,  Carduus,  and 
Centaurea,  cover  the  receptacle  in  great  number  and  without  transition  to 
bracts.  I  put  the  process  thus : — In  hypsophylls  in  process  of  arrest  there 
is  uniform  growth,  and  to  a  certain  extent  a  *  discipline  *  amongst  the  cells 
no  longer  exists;  therefore  single  parts  grow  out  and  these  may  appear 
very  early,  even  on  the  shoot-axis  itself  single  cell-groups  may  shoot  out 
instead  of  the  whole  primordium  of  the  hypsophyll.  Where  now  instead  of 
single  parts  of  a  hypsophyll  we  see  *  bristle-scales,'  a  qualitative  change  has 
taken  place  which  may  have  begun  with  a  transformation  of  the  single  parts 
of  the  hypsophyll,  but  I  sec  no  ground  even  then,  if  the  hypsophyll  no 
longer  exists,  for  keeping  its  ghost  hovering  above,  or  rather  below,  these 
bristle-scales ;  to  assume  that  it  still  exists  is  an  '  idea,'  and  this '  idea '  is 
stuck  somewhere  in  the  axis  and  only  allows  the  bristle-scales  to  appear. 
Such  *  ideas,'  however,  are  to  be  found  in  botanical  literature  even 
recent ! 

4,   STORAGE-LEAVES. 

The  function  of  storing  reserve-material  can  be  undertaken  along  with 
the  ordinary  function  of  the  folis^e-leaves.  We  find  this,  for  example,  in 
the  leaves  of  succulent  plants  which  store  water  as  reserve-material  in  their 
foliage-leaves.  Other  reserve-materials  may  be  similarly  stored.  Andro- 
sace  sarmentosa  (Fig.  305)  forms  towards  the  end  of  the  vegetative  period 
leaf-rosettes  of  which  the  single  leaves  are  thicker  and  shorter  than  the 
foliage-leaves  of  the  active  period  of  vegetation.  Pinguicula  caudata  and 
others  behave  in  like  manner.  They  have  green  epigeous  leaf-tubers.  In 
the  winter-buds  of  Utricularia  and  Myriophyllum  processes  which  are 
fundamentally  the  same  are  to  be  observed.  These  leaves  do  little  work  as 
assimilating  organs,  and  do  not  develop  further  in  the  shooting  out  of  the 
bud,  but  give  up  their  reserve-material  into  the  new  shoot. 

The  two  functions  of  assimilation  and  storage  may  also  be  taken  on  at 
different  times  by  a  leaf  DicentraCucullaria^  forms  tubers  on  its  rhizome. 
These  are  the  bases  of  leaves  which  are  swollen  as  reservoirs  of  reserve-food, 
and  transformation  takes  place  partly  at  the  base  of  ordinary  foliage-leaves^ 
partly  at  the  base  of  leaves  whose  lamina  is  arrested  and  which  we  can 
consider  as  kataphylls  acting  as  reservoirs  of  reserve-food.  Here  we  have 
a  case  showing  that  change  of  function  and  also  change  of  form  may  take 
place  sometimes  at  a  relatively  late  period  of  development,  sometimes  at  an 
early  period^.  Similar  cases  are  found  amongst  Monocotyledones.  For 
example,  the  outer  scale-leaves  of  a  bulb  of  Lilium  candidum  are  the  basal 


^  See  Holm,  Notes  upon  Uvularia,  Oakeria,  Diclytra,  and  Krigia,  in  BnUetin  of  the  Torrey 
BoUnical  Club,  xviii  (1891),  p.  5. 
^  See  also  Part  I,  p.  9,  and  the  case  of  Oxalis  rusciformis  described  on  p.  354. 
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portions  o(  foliage-leaves  whose  lamina  has  fallen  off,  the  inner  ones  are 
kaiaphylls  such  as  are  found  elsewhere  commonly  in  scaly  bulbs,  and  they 
are  leaf-structures  in  which  the  transformation  has  taken  place  at  a  much 
earlier  period. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  describe  here  the  different  features  of  storage- 
leaves,  which  from  an  organographical  standpoint  are  usually  very 
simple.  There  is,  however,  one  case  of  special  interest  to  which  I  must 
refer : — 

Lsthraea  Squamaris.  Lathraea  Squamaria  is  a  root-parasite,  hypogeous 
except  in  its  inflorescence.  Its  rhizomes  are 
provided  with  thick  fleshy  decussate  scales, 
which  serve  as  reservoirs  of  reserve- material 
and  have  a  peculiar  structure^  (Fig.  26a). 
Externally  they  appear  as  simple  scales,  but 
really  the  margin  of  the  scale  is  not  the  true 
leaf- margin,  nor  is  its  point  the  true  leaf- tip. 
The  upper  side  of  the  leaf  is  so  curved  down- 
wards that  a  cavity  is  formed  which  only  com- 
municates with  the  outside  by  a  narrow  slit 
at  its  base,  and  from  it  canal-like  extensions 
extend  deeper  into  the  fleshy  leaf-tissue. 

To88ia  alpina.  The  allied  genus  Tozzia 
has  simpler  scale-leaves  ;  besides  it  possesses 
foliage-leaves.  Its  scale-leaves  are  therefore 
of  special  interest  because  they  show  to  a 
certain  extent  the  structure  of  those  of  Lathraea 
in  a  more  rudimentary  form.  In  its  scale-leaves 
the  leaf-margin  alone  is  bent  over,  and  only 
in  the  protective  cavity  which  is  thus  made 
are  water-glands  found  (Figs.  263,  264,  265). 
the  special  form  of  leaf  of  Lathraea  has  sprung  from  the  simple  structure  of 
Tozzia,  and  if  this  conformation  is  the  result  of  a  biological  need  the  case  in 
Lathraea  where  scale-leaves  alone  are  present,  satisfies  higher  claims  than 
that  of  Tozzia,  which  subsequently  sends  a  shoot  bearing  foliage-leaves  above 
the  soil.  What  now  is  the  meaning  of  this  peculiar  formation  of  leaves  ?  The 
object  is  the  protection  of  the  water-glands  which  are  found  in  large  num- 
bers in  these  hypogeous  leaf-organs,  and  the  activity  of  which  replaces 
partially  that  of  transpiration.     These  water-glands  are  by  the  form  of  the 


Fio.  363.  Lathraea  Squamaria.  Upper 
figure :  apex  of  a  shoot  in  longitudinal 
section ;  j-,  incurved  apex  of  kataph^ll ; 
s\y  apparent  tip ;  r,  entrance  to  leat-pit  h. 
Lower  fioiire :  young  kataphyll  in  surface- 
section  snow  ing  the  pits.    Magnified. 

We  can  easily  imagine  how 


^  It  has  been  frequently  described,  but  I  do  not  cite  the  literatare,  as  the  plant  is  so  widely  spread. 
I  will  only  say  that  Irmisch,  Zur  Morphologic  der  monokotylischen  Knollen-  und  Zwiebelgewachse, 
Berlin,  1850,  p.  188,  was  the  first  who  rightly  described  the  morphology  of  the  leaf  of  Lathraea, 
and  refer  to  Stenzel,  Uber  die  Blatter  des  Schnppenwurz  (Lathraea  Sqnamaiia),  in  Botanische 
2^tung,  xxix  (1871),  p.  341. 
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leaf  brought  into  protected  cavities.     It  is  possible  that,  especially  in  the 
juvenile  stages,  these  cavities  serve  also  for  aeration  •. 

5.  COTYLEDONS". 
The  cotyledons  demand  a  special  description  here,  as  in  more  than  one 
way  they  exhibit  peculiarities  which 
go  so  far  as  to  have  led  some  authors 
to  doubt  their  leaf-nature.  They  are 
distinguished  by  their  position.  We 
designate  as  cotyledon  the  Rrst  leaf  or 
the  first  leaves  which  appear  upon  the 
embryo,  and  they  do  not,  as  do  the 
later  leaves  *,  proceed  out  of  the  vege- 
tative point  of  a  shoot,  but  proceed  from 
the  unsegmented  primordium  of  the 
Fio.  »6j,  TonU»ipiiuu  sidrtg(-kiu«phru  oi      embryo.      Leitgeb  has  established  the 

the  ri£hi;  RD  f™  below  lo  u  to  eihibii  the      use  of  the  term  '  cotyledon  '    also   for 
the  one  or  two  leaves  of  the  embryo 

of  Pteridophyta,  which  arise  independently  of  the  vegetative  point  of  theshoot. 

A.    PTERIDOPHYTA. 
The  cotyledons  of  the  Pteridophyta  require  hardly  any  special  descrip- 
tion.    They  are  so  like  the  primary  leaves*  that  they  really  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  first  members  of  these.     They  are  without  exception  arrested 

forms  offoliage-Uaves,  and 
they  show  this  more  clearly 
than  do  the  cotyledons  of 
Spermophyta,  inasmuch  as 
they  do  not  discharge  the 

.,.    .^    ■    K»uph]rll  id  IruiiYMW  KCIioii.  WMer-         funCtlOO  which  is   SO   COm- 

!D  withm  the  revointe  mar^ni  of  the  leaj. 

mon  in  the  Spermophyta 
of  suctorial  organs.  This  work  is  in  the  Pteridophyta  taken  on  by  the 
'  foot '  of  the  embryo.    They  also  do  not  act  as  storage-organs.    Their 

'  See  Gocbel,  MoTphologische  nad  biologiscbe  HemerknuKen  :  7.  Uber  die  biologiKhe  Bedeutuag 
der  BUtlhobleo  bciTouta  lutd  Lalhraei,  in  Flora,  lixxiii  (1897),  p.  444;  Haberluidt,  Znr  Kecnlniss 
der  HydalhodcD,  id  PiiDgsheim't  Jabrbucher,  xxx  (1S97),  p.  51 1.  Dnrwin  observed  the  exndlltioii 
of  water  in  Ijthraai. 

'  Du  Petit  ThouBis  proposed  many  yeais  ago  lo  replace  the  inexpreisive  term  '  cotyledon '  by  Ihs 
term  'prolophyll.'  No  one  Teems  to  have  inpported  him  in  this  excepting  Tnrpin  <^iee  Annalei 
des  sciences  natuielles,  ser.  1,  iiiit  (1831),  p.  10  footnote).  The  name  therefore  remains,  uid  is 
cryslalliied  in  Ibe  groDp-oames  '  Monocolyledonei '  and  ■  Dicolyledones.'  The  leafy  cotyledons 
lieveloped  In  germination  have  also  been  called  'feuilles  seminales'  by,  for  inslance.  A.  P.  De 
CnndoUe, 

'  See,  however,  the  development  of  the  embryo  in  Monocotyledone*. 

•  SeePartI,  p.  isa.  Fig.  93. 
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resemblance  to  the  other  foliage-leaves  is  therefore  very  evident,  because 
they  have  no  other  function  but  that  of  these.  Only  in  the  floating  forms  of 
Salvinia  and  Azolla  has  the  cotyledon  different  conformation  from  the  first 
foliage- leaves.  It  is  peltate  in  Salvinia  and  turbinate  in  Azolla,  so  that 
an  air-bubble  can  be  retained  upon  the  deepened  upper  side^,  and  the 
construction  of  the  cotyledon  makes  more  certain  the  normal  floating 
position  of  the  embryo  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 

B.    SPERMOPHYTA. 

The  embryo  of  the  Spermophyta  occupies  quite  a  different  position 
from  that  of  the  Pteridophyta.  It  submits  in  the  seed  to  an  interruption 
in  its  development,  except  in  the  case 
of  viviparous  plants,  and  is  during  this 
invested  by  stout  envelopes.  The  di- 
vergence in  form  of  the  cotyledon  from 
that  of  the  foliage-leaves  is  usually 
very  great.  The  question  is,  how  can 
we  explain  morphologically  and  bio- 
logically this  divergence?  Can  we 
furnish  utilitarian  explanations  and 
satisfactory  causes?  With  respect  to 
explanations  we  must  not  forget  that        „      .     ___,    ,  .      ,,         ^  ,    ,, . 

'^  ^  Pig.  265.    Tocda  alpiiuL    Upper  part  of  a  kata- 

even     in     the    foliage-leaves     the    con-        Pjy"  ««»  K*"^"?  aection.    The  water-glands  are 

^  shown.    Mi^;nifiea. 

nexion  between  configuration  and  life- 
relationships  are  still  obscure,  and  therefore  in  the  case  of  the  cotyledons 
also  we  must  use  teleological  considerations  with  caution.  As  regards  the 
causes,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  many  factors  which  have  to  be  considered 
beyond  those  which  affect  the  foliage-leaves,  and  this,  apart  from  what  is 
involved  in  inclusion  within  the  seed  and  the  probably  consequent  relation- 
ships of  correlation. 

Cotyledons  may  serve  as — 

I.  Protective  Structures,  They  act  in  this  way  to  the  stem-bud,  not 
only  during  its  rest  in  the  bud  but  frequently  also  during  the  germination 
(Fig.  7,66).  In  this  connexion  we  have  in  many  dicotylous  plants  the  forma- 
tion of  a  long  cotylar  sheath,  at  the  base  of  which  sits  a  stem-bud; 
regarding  this  we  shall  say  no  more  here,  but  the  many  remarkable  and 
somewhat  similar  relationships  of  monocotylous  embryos  will  be  discussed 
below. 

a.  Reservoirs  of  Reserve-material,    In  many  cases. 

3.  Haustoria — for  the  absorption  of  the  endosperm.  In  this  connexion 
it  may  be  noted  that  there  are  only  two  genera  of  Spermophyta — Gnetum 


^  See  Goebel,  Pflanzenbiologische  Schildemngen,  i  (1889)  <uid  li  (1893). 
oonsL  n  D  d 
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and  Welwitschia — in  which  the  suctorial  organ  is  developed  as  an  outgrowth 
of  the  hypocotykr  segment,  independently  of  the   cotyledons.    In  other 
cases  where  we  have  a  suctorial  organ  the  cotyledons 
act  as  this,  and  in  most  cases  within  the  seed-coat, 
yet  it  sometimes  happens  that,  in  germination  af^er  the 
I  embryo  has  lefl  the  seed-coat,  a  portion  of  the  endo- 

sperm is  taken  along  with  it  and  is  used  outside  the 
seed.  I  found  this,  for  example,  in  a  species  of  Ster- 
culia  (Fig.  267)  in  Java,  whose  cotyledons  are  usually 
separated  by  an  intemode. 

4.  Pistons — to  push  the  seedling  deeper  into  the 
soil  in  germination.  This  occurs  especially  in  some 
Monocotyledones,  for  example  Phoenix,  whose  cotyle- 
dons are  positively  geotropic. 


(i)  Biootyledoaes. 
Morphology  of  the  Cotyledons.  I  shall 
suppose  that  the  external  relationships  of  configura- 
tion which  are  usually  very  simple  are  known ;  some 
of  the  more  interesting  cases  only  will  be  noticed.  The 
first  general  question  that  arises  is — Are  the  cotyledons 
to  be  considered  as  structures  sui  generis,  or  are  they 
only  developmental  forms  of  foliage- leaves  ?  The 
answer  is  affirmative  to  the  last  question,  and  for  the 
following  reasons  : — ' 

{a)  Analogy  with  the  Pteridophyta  whose  coty- 
ledons, apart  from  their  inception,  resemble  the  primary 
leaves. 

{b')  The  fact  that  in  many  Spermophyta  the  cotyledons 
resemble  the  foliage-leaves.  Thus  the  single  cotyledon 
of  Cyclamen  resembles  in  form  the  foliage-leaves 
(Fig.  a68).  Utricularia,  Pinguicula,  Viscum,  Spergula, 
all  show  the  same  features  as  do  the  exalbuminous 
Monocotyledones  hereafter  mentioned.  In  many  plants 
which  possess  tubers,  such  as  species  of  Corydalis, 
Canim  Bulbocastanum,  Bunium  petraeum,  Aconitum 
Anthora,  and  others,  the  cotyledons  in  the  first  year  of 
the  seedling  are  the  only  assimilation-organs,  but 
usually  they  quickly  die  away — lasting  only  for  a  few 
weeks  in  many  plants,  as  in  Claytonia  perfoliata, 
Nolana  atripticifoUa,  and  others.  We  can  easily  understand  that  such 
short-lived  leaves  will  be  more  simply  constructed  than  will  be  the  '  typical ' 


Fra.  366.      Lcncoden. 
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foliage-leaves.  In  some  annual  plants  ^  the  cotyledons  may  persist  until 
flowering,  as  in  Adonis  aestivalis,  Fumaria  officinalis,  Veronica  hederae- 
folia,  Melampyrum  pratense,  Urtica  urens,  Euphorbia  helioscopia ;  but, 
owing  to  their  position  at  the  base  of  the  plant,  they  are  unfavourably 
placed  for  assimilation  and  can 
do  little  in  this  way.  The  small 
size  of  the  cotyledons,  compared 
with  the  foliage-leaves,  is  a 
matter  of  correlation  *.  We 
observe  that  the  cotyledons 
are  largest  in  plants  like  Strep- 
tocarpus,  in  which  the  chief 
shoot  which  commonly  arises 
between  the  cotyledons  is  sup- 
pressed, and  we  may  express 
this  otherwise  by  saying  that 
where  the  cotyledons  are  spe- 
cially constructed  to  be  like 
foliage- leaves,  they  precede  in  development  the  stem-bud.  In  many  cases 
also,  if  the  stem-bud  be  removed,  the  cotyledons  exhibit  an  increase  in 
size  beyond  the  usual. 

The  simpler  configuration  of  epigeous  cotyledons 
is  thus  easily  understandable  from  the  biological  side. 
There  are  transitions,  however,  between  epigeous  and 
hyp<^eous  cotyledons,  and  the  fact  that  different  species 
of  one  genus  may  have  epigeous  and  hypogeous  coty- 
ledons, for  example  Rhamnus  Frangula  and  R.  cath* 
artica,  Mercurialis  perennis  and  M.  annua,  shows  that 
in  the  hypogeous  cotyledons  the  functioning  as  assimi- 
lation-organs has  only  been  given  up  at  a  late  period 
in  connexion  with  the  deposition  within  them  of  reserve- 
material,  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  they  no  longer 
reach  the  light. 

The  simplicity  of  the  configuration  of  the  cotyledons, 
compared  with  the  foliage-leaves,  we  may  consider  as  a 
phenomenon  of  arrest,  as  it  is  in  the  Pteridophyta.  This 
arrest  is  usually  persistent,  but  in  many  cases,  as  a  few 
examples  will  show,  it  is  only  temporary.  These 
temporary  cases  are  especially  interesting,  because  they  throw  light  upon 
the  persistent  forms,  and  establish  directly  the  transition  of  the  cotyledons 
to  the  foliage-leaves. 

^  See  Winkler,  Uber  die  Keimblatter  der  deatschea  Dicotylen,  in  Verhandlungen  des  botanischen 
Vereins  der  Proyinz  Bnmdenbnrg,  xvi  (1874),  p.  i6.  '  See  Part  I,  p.  ao6. 
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{c)  The  existence  of  all  stages  of  iransitum-forms  between  cotyledons 
and  foliage-leaves.  Many  cotyledons  experience  in  the  process  of  germina- 
tion only  an  increase  in  size  ^.  Others  exhibit  a  change  in  configuration^ 
which  in  extreme  cases  like  that  of  Streptocarpus  polyanthus  ^  and  other 
species,  and  also  in  Monophyllea,  results  in  the  formation  of  a  massive 
foliage-leaf,  often  over  thirty  centimeters  long,  whilst  in  the  embryo  it  only 
possessed  a  length  of  about  half  a  millimeter.  It  need  hardly  be  men* 
tioned  that  this  takes  place  by  *  intercalary '  growth,  and  we  have  here,  as 
in  the  case  of  Oenothera  mentioned  below,  only  an  extreme  illustration  of 
the  fact '  that  the  leaf-apex  in  most  Dicotyledones  passes  over  into  the  per- 
manent condition  at  an  early  period,  whilst  at  its  base  continued  growth 
proceeds — it  is  the  apex  which  appears  first  as  the  cotyledon.  This 
remarkable  condition  in  Streptocarpus  and  other  plants  is  connected  with 
the  fact  that  in  them  the  cotyledon  is  the  only  foliage-leaf,  and  therefore  it 
has  a  much  longer  period  of  life  than  usually  is  the  case  where  the  coty- 
ledons rapidly  die  away  and  are  replaced  by  foliage-leaves. 

Even,  however,  in  plants  in  which  foliage-leaves  appear  later  there  are 
not  wanting  examples  of  post-embryonal  further  development  of  the  coty- 
ledons. The  Onagrarieae  furnish  some  very  instructive  examples  of  this. 
In  this  family  ^  we  find  a  varying  behaviour  of  the  cotyledons.  In  some 
plants  the  cotyledons  show  the  ordinary  construction,  they  are  small,  with 
entire  margins  and  a  feeble  venation,  for  example  in  Epilobium  angusti- 
folium,  Oenothera  pumila,  O.  glauca,  O.  rosea.  In  others  the  cotyledons 
show  after  germination  further  intercalary  growth  as  it  is  seen  in  Strep- 
tocarpus^ and  a  portion  of  foliage-leaf  is,  as  it  were,  intercalated  in  the 
cotyledon,  and  carries  at  its  end  the  original  cotyledon  ;  we  find  this, 
and  naturally  in  various  degrees,  in  Clarkia  pulchella,  Oenothera  stricta, 
O.  bistorta,  O.  macrantha,  and  others. 

Oenothera  bistorta.  Let  us  take  Oenothera  bistorta  as  an  example. 
After  the  germination  the  cotyledons  are  sessile,  and  they  have  only  a  few 
long  glandular  hairs  especially  at  their  base.  Six  days  afterwards  this  base 
is  elongated  into  the  form  of  a  stalk.  Fig.  a69,  I,  shows  a  seedling  eight 
days  old,  and  the  cotyledons  are  seen  in  their  surface-view  but  otherwise 
unchanged.  The  new  intercalated  portion  visible  beneath  them  grows  sub- 
sequently into  a  narrow  leaf-surface,  provided  with  a  mid-rib  and  a  short 
leaf-stalk  (Fig.  269,  II).  In  this  condition  it  differs  from  the  primary  leaves 
only  by  having  at  its  tip  the  original  cotyledon. 


1  Compare,  for  example,  Ampelopsis,  Part  I,  p.  145. 

'  See  Hielscher,  Anatomte  und  Biologie  der  Gattung  Streptocarpns,  in  Cohn's  Beitrage,  iii  (1879), 
p.  I.  As  regards  the  cotyledons  in  germination,  see  specially  Klebs,  Beitxage  zur  Moiphologie  'nnd 
Biologie  der  Keimung,  in  Untenachnngen  ans  dem  botanischen  Institnt  zu  Tubingen,  i  (188 1-5), 
p.  53^'  *  See  p.  308. 

^  See  Lnbbock,  A  Contribution  to  our  Knowledge  of  Seedlings,  London,  189a,  i.  p.  553. 
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Oenothera  shows  that  in  one  genus  we  may  have  partly  persistent 
partly  tempcrarjf  arrest  of  the  development  of  the  cotyledon,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  from  this  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  simpler  construction  of  the 
cotyledons,  compared  with  the  foliage-leaves,  has  come  about. 

The  Factors  causing  the  Configuration  of  Cotyledons. 
It  has  been  already  shown  that  we  must  in  the  first  instance  consider  in 
respect  of  this  the  enclosure  of  the  cotyledons  In  the  seed ;  further,  it  is 
probable  that  relationships  of  correlation  operate  here  as  they  do  so  often. 
A  limit  is  put  to  the  growth  of  the  embryo  by  that  of  the  embryo-sac  in 


which  it  is  enclosed,  and  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  seed  shows 
that  the  growth  of  the  embryo-sac  is  primary,  that  of  the  embryo  itself  is 
secondary,  and  therefore  we  come  to  the  question : — How  far  is  ike  form 
of  the  cotyledon  dependent  upon  the  relationships  of  space  within  the  seed  f 

We  have  relatively  few  investigations  bearing  upon  this  point.  Hof- 
meister  ^  was  the  first  who  took  up  the  question  of  the  relationship  of  the 
lie  of  the  embryo  to  the  space  available  for  it  in  the  embryo-sac.  Lubbock  *, 
starting  from  the  relationships  in  the  matured  seed,  has  endeavoured  to 


'  HofiiieiiteT,  Allgemeine  Morphologic  det  GevrichM,  Ldpdg,  1868,  i.  p.  63o. 
*  Lubbock,  A  CoDlributlon  to  ow  Knowledge  of  Seedliaga,  LondDn,  1891,  i.  p.  8. 
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bring  the  form  of  the  cotyledons  into  relationship  with  the  conditions  of 
space,  and  he  has  thereby  arrived  at  certain  suggestive  interpretations 
which,  however,  can  only  be  placed  upon  a  sound  basis  by  investigation  of 
the  history  of  development,  because  he  has,  for  example  in  the  Caryophylleae, 
altogether  overlooked  the  difference  between  endosperm  and  perisperm,  and 
it  is  clear  that  the  conformation  of  the  latter  can  exercise  no  influence  upon 
that  of  the  embryo.  The  most  important  of  Lubbock's  statements  will  be 
noticed  below,  but  here  I  may  only  remark  that  a  consideration  of  the 
mature  seed  shows  that  the  space-relationships  do  not  operate  everywhere 
directly  in  determining  the  form — for  example,  in  embryos  which  nowhere 
come  into  contact  with  the  seed-coat.  We  should  expect  to  find  the 
influence  of  such  relationships  therefore  especially  in  seeds  which  have  no 
endosperm.  Also  if  the  history  of  development  should  show  that  the  space- 
relationships  are  not  the  direct  causal  factors  of  the  configuration  of  the 
cotyledons,  one  might  nevertheless  maintain  that  a  relation  exists  between 
them,  as  it  might  be  that  an  original  causal  connexion  existed,  but  that  in 
course  of  time  its  effects  have  become  hereditary  and  therefore  we  have  no 
longer  to  deal  with  direct  causal  phenomena  ^.  The  results  of  investiga- 
tions of  the  history  of  development  bearing  upon  this  question  have  been 
published  by  Hegelmaier  alone  ^,  They  show,  for  example,  that  in  the 
Geraniaceae,  whose  cotyledons  are  convolute  ®  and  from  an  early  period 
asymmetric  the  ptyxis  begins  in  them  at  a  time  when  the  embryo  lies  still 
free -wiOtiin  the  embryo-sac,  and  therefore  when  no  considerations  of  pressure 
are  operative,  and  the  asymmetric  construction  of  the  cotyledons  cannot  be 
r^arded  as  the  effect  of  pressure.  I  must  refer  for  details  on  the  subject 
to  Hegelmaier's  exposition  of  it,  and  here  I  only  quote  some  of  Lubbock's 
results  amongst  the  Dicotyledones : — 

1.  Narrow  and  broad  cotyledons.  In  many  cases  the  narrow  cotyledons 
correspond  exactly  with  the  form  of  the  embryo-sac,  for  instance  in  Platanus 
and  the  Chenopodiaceae^.  The  broad  ones  may  do  the  same,  for  example,  in 
Ruellia,  Phaseolus,  Quercus.  This  is  not  the  case  however,  everywhere  and 
Lubbock,  in  speaking  of  the  narrowness  of  the  cotyledons  in  Galium  saccharatum, 
says  that  their  form  enables  them  to  be  more  easily  withdrawn  from  the  hard 
testa. 

2.  Asymmetric  cotyledons.  These  are  found  in  a  number  of  Geraniaceae, 
for  example.  Geranium  pratense,  G.  cicutarium,  G.  Robertianum,  species  of  Ero- 
dium,  in  the  Leguminosae,  and  in  the  Polygonaceae,  for  example  Polygonum 


'  See  what  is  said  Part  I,  p.  217. 

'  H^;elmaier,  Vber  Orientinmg  des  Keimes  im  ADgiospennensamen,  in  Botanische  Zeitnng, 
liii  (1895),  p.  143;  id.,  Uber  convolntive  Cotyledonen,  in  Bericfate  der  dentschen  botanischen 
Gesellschaft,  xvii  (1899),  p.  121. 

»  See  Part  I,  Fig.  67. 

*  Lnbbock  does  not  recognize  the  presence  of  perisperm  in  this  family. 
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Fagopynim,  P.  eraarginatum,  and  others.  Lubbock  refers  the  asymmetry  of  the 
Geraniaceae  to  the  folding  within  one  another  of  the  cotyledons.  The  smaller  half 
of  each  cotyledon  is  the  inner  one.  But  Hegelmaier's  investigations  quoted  above 
show  that  the  influence  here  is  not  a  direct  one.  In  Polygonum  Fagopyrum  \  also, 
the  asymmetry  of  the  cotyledons  begins  early  at  a  time  when  their  margins  are 
still  far  away  from  the  seed-coat  and  the  furthered  lateral  half,  which  may  either 
be  the  right  or  the  left — using  these  words  in  a  like  sense  for  each  cotyledon — 
one  is  always  involute  and  over-lapping  whilst  the  smaller  is  always  revolute 
and  overlapped.  What  takes 
place  in  the  Leguminosae  re- 
quires further  in  vestigation,at 
any  rate  the  asymmetric  form 
of  the  cotyledon  corresponds 
here  with  that  of  the  seed. 

3.  Lobed  and  emar* 
ginate  cotyledons.  The 
emargination  of  the  cotyle- 
dons at  their  anterior  end 
corresponds  in  many  cases 
to  the  thickening  of  the 
seed-coat,  or  it  may  be  of 
the  fruit-wall,  for  instance,  in 
Quercus,  Impatiens,  Urtica. 
In  many  Cruciferae,  such  as 
Raphanus  and  Sinapis,  the 
terminal  depression  of  the 
cotyledon  facilitates  their 
ptyxis^  and  so  also  may 
the  lobing  of  the  cotyledons 
of  Tilia  (Fig.  270)  facilitate 
their  packing  in  the  seed,  as 

Lubbock  explains.  But  in  my  view  we  must  also  consider  here  that  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  lobes  the  absorptive  power  of  the  cotyledons  as  haustaria  is  increased. 
They  have  the  somewhat  hard  endosperm  to  dissolve  and  to  bring  the  material  it 
contains  into  the  embryo.  The  case  of  Myristica  fragrans  shows  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  division  of  cotyledons  stands  in  relation  to  their  haustorial  function  \  In  this 
plant  the  endosperm  is,  as  is  well  known,  ruminate^  that  is  to  say  infoldings  of  the  seed- 
coat  produce  a  brown  marbling*  in  it.  The  cotyledons  of  the  somewhat  small  embryo 
increase  in  germination  considerably,  divide  in  correspondence  with  the  infoldings 
of  the  seed-coat,  and  when  dissected  out  appear  to  be  lobed  like  a  coronet.  The 
single  lobes  which  have  apical  growth  force  themselves  into  the  endosperm.    It 


ti'io.  2JO,    Tilia  paryifoHa.     Bmbryo  dinected  oat  of  the  seed. 
Magnified  15. 


'  Lubbock,  A  Contribution  to  our  Knowledge  of  Seedlings,  London,  1892,  i.  p.  134. 
'  With  regard  to  Convolvulus  and  others,  see  Lubbock,  op.  dt. 

'  See  Tschirch,  Physiologische  Studien  Qber  die  Samen,  insbesondere  die  Saugoigane  derselben, 
in  Annales  du  Jardin  botanique  de  Bnitenzorg,  ix  (1891),  p.  143. 
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is  quite  evident  that  here  the  lobes,  which  are  only  formed  in  germination,  have 
a  relation  to  their  function  as  suctorial  organs.  Similar  cases  will  be  described  in 
Monocotyledones. 

(2)  MoaoootyledoneB  ^ 

Stages  of  Differentiation  of 
Cotyledon.  The  simplest  case  of  the 
cotylar  configuration  is  to  be  found  in 
the  embryos  of  exalbuminous  Mono- 
cotyledones. It  has  been  stated  above  ^ 
that  the  leaf  of  Monocotyledones  is  usually 
only  differentiated  into  lamina  and  sheath, 
and  this  we  find  also  in  the  cotyledon,  for 
example  in  the  Juncagineae,  Butomeae, 
Alismaceae,  and  elsewhere.  The  coty- 
ledon becomes  green,  and  does  not  differ 
in  form  and  structure  essentially  from  the 
first  foliage-leaves,  although  its  anatomical 
differentiation  is  usually  somewhat  sim- 
pler ^  The  lamina  as  in  ordinary  leaves 
appears  as  the  direct  continuation  of  the 
sheath.  This  degree  of  differentiation  of 
the  cotyledon  we  may  designate  as  the 
first  and  most  primitive  *.  We  distinguish 
in  the  cotyledon  the  lamina  and  the  sheath 
which  invests  the  but  slightly  developed 
stem-bud. 

From  the  first  stage  a  second  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  further  development  of 
the  sheath.  There  is  now  developed  not 
only  the  lateral  parts  of  the  lamina,  but 
more  particularly  there  is  also  an  out- 
growth upon  the  upper  side  oftheprimor- 
dium  of  the  leaf,  such  as  we  have  seen  in  the  development  of  many  axillary 
stipules  and  ligules ;  and  further  the  completely  ensheathing  sheath  has  grown 
up  at  its  base  as  an  outgrowth,  so  that  the  stem-bud  is  surrounded  by  an 
oblique  upwardly  directed  ringwall  formed  by  the  cotyledon. 


Seedling 
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the  figure  to  the  right  of  an  older  seedling.    It 


^  See  Klebs,  Beitifige  zor  Morphologie  und  Biologie  der  Keimuog,  in  Untersnchungen  ans  dem 
botanischen  Institnt  zu  Tiibingen,  i  (188 1-5),  p.  556.  '  See  p.  399. 

'  Anatomical  details  are  given  by  Schlidcnm,  Morphologischer  nnd  anatomischer  Vergleich  der 
Kotyledonen  und  ersten  Lanbblatter  der  Keimpflanzen  der  Monokotylen,  in  Bibliotheca  Botanica, 
xxzv  (1896). 

^  See  Klebs,  op.  cit. ;  Tschircb,  Physiologische  Studien  Uber  die  Samen,  insbesondere  die  Sang- 
organe  denelben,  in  Annales  dn  Jardin  botaniqne  de  Buitenzorg,  ix  (1891);  Celakovsk]^,  Uber  die 
Homologien  des  Grasembryot,  in  Botanische  Zeitnng,  Iv  (1897),  p.  141. 
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In  the  next  stage  we  see  the  sheath  still  more  developed  and  further 
separated  from  the  upper  part  of  the  cotyledon  which  in  some  degree  appears 
as  its  appendage. 

These  three  stages  are  connected,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  size  which 
the  stem-bud  reaches  before  or  during  the  germination,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  the  changes  which  the  cotyledon  passes  through  in  losing  gradually  its 
leaf-nature  and  finally  becoming  entirely  a  haustorium,  functionally,  but  not 
morphologically,  resembling  the  suctorial  organ  of  the  embryo  of  Gnetum 
and  Welwitschia,  The  stronger  development  which  the  cotyledon  as  a 
haustorium  has  already  attained  in  the  seed  is  connected,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the  richness  of  development  of  the  endosperm,  and, 
on  the  other,  with  the  relative  rapidity  with  which  the 
process  of  germination  has  to  be  passed  through.  That 
the  cotylar  sheath  may  take  on,  besides  its  protec- 
tive work,  other  functions  also,  will  be  shown  in  the 
examples  cited  below.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  many  transitions  between  the 
different  types,  and  they  are  especially  conditioned  by 
the  varying  strength  of  the  claims  upon  the  cotyledon 
as  a  haustorium  in  endospermous  seeds. 


Pig.  97a.     Seedlinff  of 
nnknown     monocotyioos 


plant  (Allium  sp.  ?).  The 
cotyledon  is  the  onl^ 
part  above  groand,  and  is 
divided  in  two  parts— the 
lower   persistent    thicker 

Eeen  part,  that  to  the 
I  in  the  ngure,  and  the 
upper  thinner  part  (on  the 
right  of  the  ^:ure)  which 
apparently  is  lateral. 


EPIGEOUS   COTYLEDONS. 

We  shall  consider  in   the  first   instance    cases   in 
which  the  epigeous  cotyledon  becomes  green.    It  then 
behaves  as  it  does  in  seeds  which  have  got  no  endo- 
sperm, only  that  its  tip  serves  as  a  suctorial  organ  in 
varying  degree,   either    temporary  or  permanent     In 
Dracaena  (Fig.  271)  the  end  of  the  cotyledon  remains 
enclosed  in  the  seed  as  a  haustorium.     If  it  is  set  free  from  the  seed-coat 
it  becomes  green  less  intensively,  no  doubt,  than  the  rest  of  the  cotyledon, 
from  which  it  also  differs  in  anatomical  structure.     Other  Liliaceae,  like 
Allium  and  Hyacinthus,  also  Agave  and  other  plants,  behave  in  this  manner. 

The  seedling  represented  in  Fig.  27a,  which  belonged  to  an  unknown 
monocotylous  plant,  probably  a  species  of  Allium,  shows  an  interesting 
case  ^ : — The  whole  cotyledon  is  not  devoted  to  the  formation  of  a  foliage- 
leaf ;  its  upper  part,  the  thin  portion  on  the  right  of  the  figure,  the  tip  of 
which  functions  as  a  suctorial  organ,  remains  thin  and  thread-like  and  dies 
away  later,  whilst  the  lower  portion,  the  thicker  portion  on  the  left  of  the 
figure,  becomes  an  almost  cylindric  foliage-leaf,  whose  relatively  short  sheath 
invests  the  stem-bud.     It  is  very  striking  to  note  that  the  persistent  part  of 


'  The  seedlings  appeared  in  a  pot  in  which  Australian  seeds  were  growing,  bat  they  all  died  off 
early,  and  a  certain  determination  of  their  afiinity  could  not  be  made. 
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the  cotyledon  has  grown  out  slightly  beyond  the  thread-like  transitory  portion 
from  the  point  where  they  are  joined  in  a  knee-like  bend.  This  outgrown 
portion,  directed  downwards  in  the  figure,  forms  subsequently  the  '  tip  *  of 

the  cotyledon,  and  acts  as  a  boring- 
organ  ;  the  thread-like  portion,  the 
real  upper  part,  appears  in  conse- 
quence to  be  lateral. 

HVPOGEOUS  COTYLEDONS. 

In  hypogeous  cotyledons  the 
whole  cotylar  lamina,  excepting  the 
swollen  haustorial  tip,  not  infre- 
quently develops  into  a  thread-like 
body  like  that  in  the  embryo  just 
described,  and  it  serves  chiefly  as  a 
conducting-path  for  the  food-material 
taken  up  by  the  haustorium  ;  at  the 
same  time,  by  its  great  elongation,  it 
facilitates  the  changes  of  position  of 
the  seedling  plant. 

The  cotyledon  is  thus  differen- 
tiated into  three  parts  of  different 
form  and  different  function:  —  (i) 
the  haustorium^  (2)  the  middle  por- 
tion ^,  (3)  the  sheath. 

These  parts  appear,  for  example, 
in  the  seedling  of  Tradescantia 
virginica,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  273, 
III.     The  haustorium  is  still  within 


Fig.  973.  Tradescantia  virfi;inica.  Seedling  plant  in  three  stages  I,  II,  III.  Cot^  cotyledon ;  £  cotylar  sheath ; 
M.  middle  portion ;  L.  first  fonare-leaf ;  W,  first  toolti  H.  hypocotvL  In  II  the  endosperm  is  enclosea  in  a  dotted 
line.    Magnified  6.    I  and  II  after  Gravis.  ^r       ,  i— 

the  seed-coat,  M  is  the  middle  portion,  and  5  is  the  sheath.  The  sheath 
has,  during  the  germination,  grown  out  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  has 
elongated  above  its  point  of  attachment  to  the  middle  portion  ;  it  protects 

^  Klebs  nses  this  term.    There  is  no  necessity  for  Sch]ickum*s  later  expression, '  c(»dactor.' 
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the  stem-bud  during  its  passage  through  the  soil,  and  later  it  is  ruptured. 
The  process  of  development  of  the  sheath  will  be  quite  clear  without  further 
remark  if  we  consider  the  younger  embryos.  In  the  resting  seed  shown  in 
Fig.  373, 1,  the  sheath,  Sy  surrounding  the  stem-bud,  is  plainly  visible  on  the 
cotyledon ;  in  the  young  seedling  shown  in  Fig.  273,  II,  the  sheath,  S,  has 
grown  out  a  little  beyond  the  point  of  its  attachment  to  the  middle  portion. 
My  which  has  elongated ;  in  the  older  seedling  shown  in  Fig.  273,  III,  the 
sheath,  «S,  has  elongated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  is  directed  upwards  in 
a  negatively  geotropic  manner. 

In  some  cases  the  form  of  the  cotyledon  which  acts  as  a  haustorium  cor- 
responds evidently  with  the  space-relation- 
ships in  the  seed.  This  is  seen  in  Alpinia 
nutans  ^,  where  the  cotyledon  is  two-lobed, 
the  lobes  extending  as  two  processes  into 
the  sickle-like  endosperm,  as  well  as  in  Areca 
Catechu,  where  the  cotyledon,  as  in  Myris- 
tica,  forms  many  lobe-like  outgrowths  which 
penetrate  between  the  folds  of  the  ruminate 
endosperm  ^. 

Cotyledon  of  Cyperaceae.  The 

development  of  the  sheath  in  the  direction 
indicated  above  is  especially  well  seen  in 
Cyperaceae.    There  are  two  cases  : — 

(a)  In  some  of  them  it  takes  place  only 
during  the  germination^  as  is  the  case  in 
Tradescantia. 

{b)  In  others  it  occurs  earlier  and  zvitkin 
the  seed  itself. 

Carez.  Carex  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  first  case.  The 
embryo  lies  at  the  base  of  the  endosperm.  It  is  surrounded  (Fig.  274)  by 
the  many-layered  nitrogenous-layer  of  this,  and  the  flatly  conical  summit  of 
its  turbinate  cotyledon  touches  the  copious  starch-bearing  portion  of  the 
endosperm.  The  configuration  of  the  cotyledon  is  from  its  lie  and  its  function 
as  a  suctorial  organ — the  upper  part  swells  up  in  germination — easily  under- 
stood. The  stem-bud  on  which  the  primordia  of  two  leaves  are  visible  (Fig.  275) 
in  the  figure,  is  enclosed  by  the  cotylar  sheath,  s  j,  the  narrow  slit  of  which 
is  almost  closed.  This  sheath  develops  considerably  in  germination,  and  it 
serves  evidently,  as  in  the  grasses,  as  a  protective  investment  to  the  stem- 
bud  during  its  boring  through  the  soil ;  subsequently  it  is  burst  at  the  apex 
by  the  developing  first  leaves.    The  base  of  the  cotyledon  above  the  sheath 


Fig.  374.  Carex  Grayana.  Baaal  por- 
tion of  the  endosperm  enclosing  the  embryo, 
in  longitudinal  section.  Ctf,  cotvledon :  6|, 
first  1^ ;  X,  cotylar  sheath ;  IVA^  cap  of  the 
oblique  first  root.  The  embryo  is  snrronnded 
by  the  nitrogenous  layer  of  the  endosperm ; 
a  small  portion  of  the  starchy  endosperm  is 
indicated  by  shading. 


'  Tschirch,  Physiologische  Stndien  iiber  die  Samen,  insbesondere  die  Sangorgane  derselben,  in 
Annales  dn  Jardin  botanique  de  Bnitenzorg,  ix  (1891). 
<  See  the  chapter  upon  the  development  of  seeds. 
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develops  into  a  very  short  middle  portion.  It  is  noteworthy  and  of 
significance  for  the  explanation  of  the  formation  of  the  organs  in  the  embryo 
of  grasses,  that  between  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  sheath  and  that  of 
the  middle  portion,  a  piece  appears  to  be  interpolated  on  the  seedling  so 
that  the  sheath  and  the  rest  of  the  cotyledon  are  separated  from  one  another 
by  an  apparent  internode  (Fig.  275,  Me).    This  piece  is  neither  the  hypocotyl 

nor  an  internode^  but  a  greatly  elongated 
node  which  may  reach  a  length  of  from  six  to 
ten  millimeters.  Celakovsk^  ^  has  named  it 
the  mesocotyL  It  is  certainly  an  unusual 
occurrence  that  two  portions  of  one  leaf- 
primordium  should  be  separated  one  from 
another  so  that  they  appear  to  spring  from 
different  parts  of  the  axis,  but  the  process 
can  be  followed  here  in  its  development,  and 
we  may  explain  it  so  far  biologically  that 
it  facilitates  the  boring  through  the  earth  of 
the  sheath  with  the  stem-bud  which  it  en- 
closes. 

The  anatomical  relationships  suit  this  ex- 
planation, and  I  shall  very  shortly  refer  to 
them  here  (see  Fig.  275)*.  The  conducting 
bundle  which  passes  out  from  the  haustorium 
and  upper  part  of  the  cotyledon  does  not 
attach  itself  directly  to  the  vascular  bundle- 
cylinder  of  the  mesocotyl  but  runs  upwards  in 
the  cortex  of  the  mesocotyl.  Consequently  on 
tranverse  section  the  vascular  portion  of  this 
bundle,  which  is  represented  in  the  diagrammatic 
Fig.  275,  /,  by  a  wavy  line,  appears  in  an  inverted 
position,  that  is  to  say  it  is  turned  outwards. 
At  the  point  where  the  cotylar  sheath  joins  on 
to  the  mesocotyl  there  is  a  conducting  vascular 
bundle  in  which  the  vascular  portion  has  the 
normal  position;  this  bundle  bends  up  through 
the  sheath  to  its  apex  then  descends  again  through 
the  sheath,  and  is  continued  downwards,  as  the  bundle  with  inverted  xylem 
mentioned  above,  through  the  cortex  of  the  mesocotyl  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
cotyledon  ending  in  the  haustorium.  Upon  the  transverse  section  of  the  sheath 
(Fig.  275,  IT)  there  appears  to  be  but  one  vascular  bundle  which  has  two  sieve- 
portions  almost  touching  one  another  and  two  vascular  portions  lying  over  against 

^  ^elakoTsk^,  Uber  die  Homologien  des  Grasembryos,  in  Botanische  Zeitung,  Iv  (1897),  p.  141. 
'  See  Van  Tieghem,  Morphologie  de  Tembryon  et  de  la  plantule  chez  les  Gramin^  et  les 
Cyp^rac^es,  in  Annales  des  sciences  natorelles,  s^.  8,  iii  (1897),  p.  259. 


Fig.  a^5.    Carex.    Embryo  in  germioa* 
tioo.    Diagramiiiatic.    /,  in  lonffitndinal 
Lion.    H^  hauitorinm  ;  Mi^  middle  por* 


■ection. 


tion  of  cotyledon :  He.  mesocotyl ;  S^ 
cotylar  abeatb ;  Z,  fouage-leavet.  //, 
part  of  the  cotylar  sheath  in  transverse 
section  to  show  the  condnctin?  bundle. 
The  vaacnlar  part  is  indicated  oy  wavy 
lines  on  each  side  of  the  sieve-part  Indicated 
by  a  straight  line.  JII^  cotylar  sheath  in 
transverse  section.  Coodactinff  bundle, 
bUck. 
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one  another.  This  course  of  the  conducting  bundles  shows  that  the  bundle  whidt 
enters  the  cotylar  sheath  be- 
longs peculiarly  to  the  coty- 
ledon and  that  the  cotylar  base, 
in  a  certain  measure,  forms  a 
cortical  investment  of  the  me- 
socotyl. 

Cypertu  altomifolios. 
In  illustration  of  the  second 
case  the  germination  of 
Cypenis  alternifoHus  may- 
be quoted.  Fig.  376,  I, 
shows  a  longitudinal  section 
through  the  embryo  ia  the 
seed.  The  root,  W,  is  only 
feebly  indicated,  and  upon 
it  there  is  observed  the  re- 
mains of  the  suspensor  £t. 
The  massive  cotyledon 
shows  at  its  suctorial  end 
the  cells  already  in  a  papilla- 
form,  and  its  long  axis  does 
notfall.as  in  Carex.in  nearly 
the  same  plane  with  the 
root,  but  makes  a  right 
angle  with  that  oi^n.  This 
is  due  to  the  strong  de- 
velopment of  the  cotylar 
sheath,  S,  which  completely 
invests  the  stem-bud,  and 
only  opens  to  the  outside 
by  a  narrow  slit  above  the 
point  of  the  first  foliage- 
leaf.  As  the  young  seedling 
shows  (Fig.  276,  II),  the 
sheath  develops  in  germina- 
tion also  very  greatly  in 
the  6rst  instance,  and  the 
elongation  of  its  zone  of 
insertion,  which  in  Fig.  276, 
I,  is  indicated  by  the  dotted 

line,   forms   the  mesocotyl      2^rn'JiVr"^'«^n( ». -Vi.  -•i^r.^:.i«  i. 
which  brings  the  stem-bud      ^dTS/'i'-jfe,  ^?-'i-f^it'^!^-'i  " 


>Me 


older 

itill  attulMd 
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above  the  soil,  where  finally  the  cotylar  sheath  is  ruptured  at  its  tip 
(Fig.  276,  III). 

Soirpns  laoustris*  A  further  example  of  this  second  case  amongst  the 
Cyperaceae  is  furnished  by  Scirpus  lacustris  (F^.  ^^^).  In  general,  we  may 
say  that  the  cotylar  sheath  is  the  mare  developed  in  the  seed,  the  earlier  and 
the  more  massively  it  has  to  be  developed  in  the  germination.  In  Scirpus 
lacustris  this  is  seen  in  marked  degree.  The  sheath  becomes  green  at  the 
tip,  and  forms  there,  apparently,  a  second  lamina — the  first  being  the  broad 
shield-like  portion  forming  the  hypogeous  haustorium,  and  lying  apparently 
over  against  the  stem-bud.  The  great  development  of  the  sheath  in  the 
seed  has  given  rise  to  misinterpretation.  The  portion  marked  a,  in  Fig.  277, 
is  by  most  authors  called  the  'radicle.'      The  root,  r,  here,  as  in  other 


Pig.  377.  Sdrpos  lacafltri&  A,  embryo.  B,  seedling  plant.  C,  Cypemi  decompo^taa.  Bmbryo  in  kwiri- 
tvdinal  section.  In  all  figures :  a,  a\^  cotylar  sheath ;  F\y  F%y  first  leaves ;  r  primary  root ;  •S'l  snspenaor.  A, 
magnified  75.    After  Didndisen. 


similarly  constituted  Cyperaceae,  occupies  a  lateral  position  ^,  as  is  shown 
also  clearly  in  the  embryo  of  Carex  (Fig.  274,  Wh).  That  in  the  germina- 
tion at  first  the  stem-bud,  as  well  as  the  cotylar  sheath  develops,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  277,  B,  and  there  also  we  observe  the  strong  development  of  the 
cotylar  sheath  before  germination.  This  bears  out  what  has  been  said  above 
about  the  development  of  the  foliage-leaves',  that  in  general,  the  parts 
which  are  most  developed  in  the  matured  condition,  are  the  first  laid  down 
as  primordia. 

The  Cotyledon  of  Grasses.  These  cases  lead  us  on  to  an 
explanation  of  the  much  discussed  formation  of  organs,  in  the  embryo  of 
grasses.  As  will  be  shown,  we  find  nothing  new  when  we  compare  the 
grass-embryo  with  that  of  the  Cyperaceae  just  described. 


'  Didrichsen,  Om  Cyperaceernes  Kim,  in  Botanisk  Tidsskrift,  zix  (1894),  zzi  (1897). 
*  See  p.  331. 
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Let  us  see  first  of  all  what  are  the  actual  relationships  ^.     In  F^.  378, 
we  have  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  basal  portion  of  a  grain  of  wheat. 
The  embryo  lies  at  the  base  of  the  endosperm ',  and  it  turns  towards  the 
endosperm  a  broad  shield-like  portion,  which  since  the  time  of  Gartner  has 
been  termed  the  scutellum,  sc ;   this  acts  as  a  suctorial  organ,  and  remains 
within  the  seed  in  germination.     Opposite  it  is  a  small  scale  with  no  vascular 
bundles,  which  is  termed  the  epiblast,  l.     Above  it  there  follows  a  sheathing 
leaf,  with  a  narrow  slit,  which  appears  above  the  ground  in  germination, 
but  never  becomes  green  ;   this  is  the  coUopiile  or  pileoU,  c.      The  endo- 
genetic  primary  root,  r,  which  in  germination  breaks  through  the  peripheral 
layer  of  tissue,  coleorrhisa,  cl,  requires  here  no  further  description.     I  may 
only  say   that   the   hypocotyl,  hp,  is 
scarcely  formed  in  the  grasses,  as  the 
body  of  the  embryo  is  almost  entirely 
used  for  the  laying  down  of  root. 

The  morphological  explanations 
that  have  been  given  of  these  organs 
may  be  grouped  as  follows : — 

r.  The  cotyledon  is  not  a  leaf- 
oi^n.    We  may  put  on  one  side  the 

quite  untenable  view  of  Nageli,  that  ' 

die  cotyledon  is  a  thallus-lobe. 
Hofmeister  and  others  consider  the 
scutellum  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  axis 
of  the  embryo.  But  the  history  of 
development  shows  clearly  that  the 

scutellum  arises  as  a  terminal  struc-  ^.^ .^  p^„  „,  jnun  of  wi.™  in  n«di» 
ture  on  the  embryo,  like  the  cotyledon  i^'Hi^^^^^.l^^tT^T^ii'^n^^y^^uai': 
in  other  Monocotyledones  (Fig.  282).      ^„S^■'^'„^^•il™,.f^•S'JS.'l''?/;h5p^^;!^ 

2.  The   scutellum    is  the  coty-      'i^^^Jl^^'i^,f:^:$S^li4fi^Sr^^ 
ledon,  and  the  epiblast  which  lies  over      t^"^^^  ^\^i^  ""  "  *'  ^"^  "*  '^'  ^"^ 
against  it,  but  is  not  present  in  all 
grasses,  is  an  arrested  second  leaf,  and  the  coleoptile  is  the  third  leaf. 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  following : — 

(a)  Between  the  coleoptile  and  the  scutellum,  there  is  in  many  grasses 
a  strongly  developed  '  intemode.' 

(6)  In  the  axil  of  the  coleoptile  an  axillary  bud  is  often  found. 

(c)  The  basal  part  of  the  scutellum  in  many  grasses,  for  example  Oryza 
(Fig.  381,  V),  Leersia,  and  others  (Fig,  a8i,  I)  develops  like  the  sheath  of 

'  These  ue  most  fully  depicted  by  £.  Bmns,  Der  Gruembrfo,  in  Flom,  Ixxvi  (ErgiuiinngibMid 
nun  Jahrguig  iSgj).    The  literature  is  dted  there. 

*  VinTieghem'Estatemeat  that  the  embiyoiscomplctd;  larrotmdedbj'lbeiiitiogenoiulayeioftlie 
endoipcrm  li  not  Inie  for  Tiiticom  vulgire.  See  VuiTi^hem,Morphologiedel'einI^oiietdelkplsn- 
tolecbei  les  Graining  el  letCypjrmc&t,  in  AmuJei  destdeoceiDatiuelles.sA-.  8,111  (1S97),  p.  36a. 
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the  foliage-leaves  of  many  Monocotyledones.     It  would  therefore  be  extra- 
ordinary were  there  the  formation  of  a  second  sheath  in  the  coleoptile '. 

3.  Scutellum  and  coleoptile  form  tc^ether  the  cotyledon,  the  epEblast 
is  not  a  leaf. 

This  view  would  bring  the  formation  of  the  oi^ans  in  the  embryo  of 
the  grasses  into  conformity  with  that  of  the  Monocotyledones  mentioned 
above,  and  it  has  therefore  upon  comparative  grounds  great  probability. 

Let  ua  now  pass  in  review  the  relationships 
between  the  embryo-plant  and  its  functions. 

Zea  Uaifl.  Fi^.  279  is  the  representation 
of  a  seedling  plant  of  Zea  Mais,  seen  from  in 
front.  It  has  a  chief  root,  H,  and  two  upwardly 
directed  lateral  roots,  N.  The  stem-bud  is  still 
invested  by  the  coleoptile,  5,  which  at  its  apex 
is  split  by  the  leaves  unfolding  within  it.  On 
the  transverse  section  shown  in  Fig.  a8o,  we 
observe  that  a  large  number  of  leaves  already 
exist,  which  are  thinner  than  is  the  coleoptile, 
and  are  also  distinguished  from  it  by  having  a 
large  number  of  veins,  whilst  the  coleoptile  has 
only  two  vascular  bundles.  The  coleoptile, 
which    by    its    want    of   chlorophyll    is    very 


;°-a',«; 


ZcaMait  Sced- 


markedly  distinguished    from   the   foliage-leaves',  has   no    sclerenchyma, 

'  Tbete  Argnmentt  were  to  me  coDclusivc  at  ibe  time  of  the  appeaiuce  of  Bnini'  work.  Bat  the 
compuatiTe  itandpoiDt  appean  (o  me  to  be  now  all  the  more  Miengthmed  by  the  proof  that  in 
Streptochaete  we  httve  a  gisM  which  has  entirelj  the  coDformatloa  of  the  flower  that  ii  '  tjpical ' 
in  HoaocotyledoDei.  See  Goebel,  Ein  Betlrag  zor  Horphologie  der  Crii(er,  in  Flora,  Ixxii  (Ei^in- 
znnglband  zom  Jahrguif;  iSgj),  p.  17,  alio  CelakorilqF,  as  cited  there. 

*  It  may  become  green  in  manf  graMei  If  light  of  no  grtnt  intensity  hai  aec««  to  it. 
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but  its  strong  tui^escent  tissue  enables  it,  in  a  very  perfect  manner,  to  protect 
the  stem-bud  it  invests  as  this  bores  through  the  soil.    To  a  certain  extent 
it  prepares  the  way,  and  gives  to  the  leaves  and  the  shoot-nodes,  which  have 
intercalary  growth,  the  first  necessary  start.     This  coleoptile  sits  upon  the 
node,  marked  K,  which  is  indicated  externally  by  a  slight  swelling,  and 
below  this  is  an  '  intemode,'  Me,  which  is  negatively  geotropic.     One  sees 
further    the     scutellum,    Sc, 
upon  the  surface  of  the  fruit, 
F,  and  at   G  we   have   the 
coleorrhiza.     The  anatomical 
relationships  here  favour  the 
view  that  the  scutellum  and 
coleoptile    are    independent 
leaves.    The  scutellum  con- 
tains at  its  point  of  insertion 
on  the  internode,  one  vascular 
bundle  which  branches  in  the 
scutellum  ;  the  coleoptile  con- 
tains two  of  these  which  are 
derived   from   the   node    K. 
The  '  internode,'   Me,  has  a 
quite  different  structure  from 
the  later  intemodes.     It  has, 
not  like  them  scattered  vas- 
cular bundles,  but  a  vascular 
cylinder  enclosed  by  an  en- 
dodermis.    In  other  grasses 
the  anatomical   relationships 
correspond,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  those  of  Carex. 

Zigania  aquatioa.  In 
Fig.  a8i,  II,  we  have  the 
representation  of  a  longitu- 
dinal   section,    through    the     ..  ,       .    . ,  ,  .,  _     -,,.  

,  1-   ™.         .  .  "(  ™gM»>ii=  point  of  Bnn,  j.  Hhtalhing-lea/ ;   *.  hyporolyl 

embryo  of  ZlZania  aquatica.  i,miirpoaloiilsrowihofKiiHllQni.  I,  m»piifcd44.  V^m«goi. 
,       ,■'  ,    ,  .  ^  fiedij.    1,11,  iV.  V,  nfterBniiu.    U I,  after Schlidtom. 

In  the  seed  there  is  a  structure 

which  can  be  directly  compared  with  the  features  observed  in  the  germina- 
tion of  Carex.  Between  the  coleoptile  and  the  scutellum,  a  mesocotyl 
is  developed.  In  this  there  run  two  vascular  strands,  p,  of  which  the  one 
forms  the  conducting  cylinder  of  the  mesocotyl,  the  other  coming  out  of  the 
scutellum   runs   upwards   in    the   mesocotyl ',  and   there   giving    off  two 
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branches  which  pass  into  the  coleoptile  it  itself  joins  on  to  the  bundle  of 
the  mcsocotyl. 

We  find  the  same  in  Oryza  sativa,  Phalaris  canariensis,  and  other  cases. 

Where  no  mesocotyl  exists,  the  relationships  of  the  vascular  cylinder 

in  its  course  are  essentially  the  same,  that  is  to  say,  the  scutellum  and 

sheath  stand  in  direct  connexion  with  one  another.    The  bundles  of  the 

coleoptile  may  be  considered  as  branches  of  that  which  enters  the  scutellum. 

If  the  coleoptile  is  greatly  elongated  the  arrangements  described  in  Zizania 

are  developed.     The  mesocotyl  is,  as  in  Carex,  no  internode,  but  a  node. 

Where,  as  in  Zea,  the  anatomical  relationships  diverge,  it  may  be  asked  if 

this  is  not  only  apparently  the   case.      But  even  if  in   this   species  the 

anatomical  relationships  are  really  different,  and  they  have  been  referred  to 

particularly  here  because  they  are  important,  yet 

we  cannot  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that 

which  is  valid  in  the  other  grasses. 

I  Development.     The    history    of    development, 

owing  to  the  peculiar  relationships  which  are  found 

in  the  embryos,  caimot  be  here  of  so  much  general 

significance  as  elsewhere,  yet  it  does  not  contradict 

the  explanation  that  the  coleoptile  is  an  outgrowth 

of  the  scutellum,  which  is  the  upper  part  of  the  coty- 

ledon,  and  that  it  corresponds  to  the  cotylar  sheath 

Pio.  sSj.    Honknm  hm-     of  Other  monocotylous  plants.     In  Fig,  28a,  a  half- 

MicbiUB.  HilT-npe  embtTo.  Sc,  J  r  a  • 

"■"'I™;  ■S',  ™iy]«f  ih^tii.  ripe  embryo  of  Hordeum  hexastichum  is  shown. 
The  coleoptile,  5,  arises  at  the  base  of  the  scutellum, 
Sc,  grasps  right  round  as  an  amplexicaul  structure,  and  now  forms  a  cup 
with  a  narrow  mouth  above,  like  the  structure  shown  in  Fig.  346,  in  the  case 
of  Caltha  paiustris.  Like  the  axillary  stipule  of  Caltha,  it  serves  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  bud,  and  aids  it  also  in  germination,  and  is  therefore  strongly 
developed.  That  the  basal  portion  of  the  cotyledon  is  also  frequently  con- 
structed in  the  sheath-form  (Fig,  2t)i,  I,  V)  may  be  connected  with  the 
fact  that  the  coleoptile  has  here  taken  on  a  further  function.  Axillary 
stipules  may,  as  we  have  seen  above',  stand  also  on  the  sheath-like  leaf-base. 
Unlike  the  ligular  formations  which  are  found  elsewhere  in  the  grasses,  the 
coleoptile  is  laid  down  early,  and  the  place  of  its  inception  is  associated 
with  the  fact  that  the  end  of  the  cotyledon  remains  as  a  haustorium  in  the 
seed. 

The  Epiblaat.  If  the  explanation  I  adopt  is  correct  the  epiblast  cannot 
be  a  rudimentary  leaf.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  protecting  arrangement  for  the 
embryo  like  the  ligule  of  palm-leaves  and  of  grasses,  but  whether  we  des^- 
nate  it  as  a  growth  from  the  sheathing-base  of  the  cotyledon  (and  to  this 

'  See  p.  371.       , 
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view  the  condition  in  Oryza  represented  in  Fig.  28 1,  V,  gives  support)  or 
explain  it  as  an  independent  formation,  appears  to  me  to  be  of  little  moment. 
At  any  rate  it  fills  the  gap  left  upon  the  outer  side  by  the  cotylar  sheath. 

C.      RETROSPECT. 

It  follows  from  the  preceding  description  that  we  fairly  understand  the 
relationship  between  form  and  function  in  the  cotyledons.  On  the  other 
hand  we  are  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  conditions  for  their  configuration. 

6.     LEAVES  AS  CLIMBING-ORGANS. 

Leaves  may  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  climbing  in  many  ways,  some- 
times with,  sometimes  without,  a  change  in  their  original  form.  We  find  in 
Europe  amongst  plants  which  are  leaf-climbers  almost  only  those  with  leaf" 
tendrils ;  elsewhere  the  leaf-forms  are  more  manifold.  It  is  interesting  to 
see  how,  in  many  plants,  the  leaf-organs  become  devoted  to  climbing  which 
were  originally  formed  for  quite  other  *  purposes.'  Drosera  macrantha, 
which  I  foimd  in  West  Australia,  possesses  a  thin  stem  almost  a  meter  in 
length.  Systematic  works  describe  it  as  *  twining,'  but  this  is  incorrect 
The  leaves  have  very  long  stalks  and  cling  to  shrubs  by  their  outer  ten- 
tacles, which  are  bent  back  specially  as  traps  for  insects,  and  the  leaf-surfaces 
lie  with  their  under  side  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  twig,  a  sticky  secre- 
tion of  the  recurved  tentacles  gluing  them  firmly  to  it.  We  shall  leave  out 
of  consideration  plants  in  which  the  leaves  are  useful  in  '  scrambling,'  and 
direct  our  attention  only  to  those  whose  leaves  exhibit  a  more  or  less  far- 
reaching  transformation  either  into  hooks  or  into  tendrils. 

Leaves  as  Hooks. 

Here  we  have  leaves  or  parts  of  leaves  with  a  curved  hook-like  form, 
and  these  after  they  have  grasped  a  support  show  no  further  change. 

A.  Pteridophyta. 

Lyeopodium  volubile.  Lycopodium  volubile,  a  species  which  climbs 
high  up  in  the  trees  in  Java,  gives  us  an  example.  The  chief  shoots  have 
a  radial  arrangement  of  the  leaves,  and  each  of  the  leaves  grows  out  at  its 
base  over  the  point  of  attachment.  It  is  thus  somewhat  peltate.  The  blunt 
basal  continuation  standing  out  from  the  surface  of  the  shoot  serves  as 
a  hook  for  climbing,  although  not  a  very  complete  one.  The  formation  of 
the  leaves  conforms  in  all  essentials  with  what  we  have  seen  in  Asparagus 
comorensis  (Fig.  215).  The  branches  of  higher  order  do  not  form  these 
hooks  and  climb  ;  they  are  dorsiventral  shoots  like  those  of  Lycopodium 
complanatum  *.  

*  See  Part  I,  p.  103. 
E  e  2 
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B.     DlCOTYLEDONES. 

Stylidium  soandens.  Stylidium  scandens  climbs  by  means  of  leaves 
with  hook-like  ends. 

Fereskia.  Many  species  of  Fereskia  develop  single  thorn-leaves  as 
hooks  for  climbing. 

Qnisqualis  indiea.  The  features  of  Quisqualis  indica  have  already 
been  referred  to^.  Upon  the  long  shoots  the  stalks  of  well-developed  foliage- 
leaves,  whose  lamina  has  functioned  as  a  leaf»  are  transformed  into  hooks 


Fig.  283.    Bi|rnonia  albo-lntea.   Portion  of  shoot.   The  two  lower  leaves  are  temate,  the  two  apper  bare  a  trifid 
tendril  instead  of  the  end  leafleL    After  A.  Mann. 

which  remain  after  the  lamina  has  fallen,  and  thus  oflfer  an  instructive 
example  o{  seasonal  change  of  function. 

Other  Dicotyledones  show  a  transition  from  formation  of  hooks  to 
formation  of  tendrils  :  the  lamina,  which  forms  a  curved  hook,  serves  as  an 
anchoring-organ,  whilst  the  stalk  is  a  tendril. 

Bignonia.  Many  Bignoniaceae  have  strong  claw-hooks,  for  example 
Bignonia  unguis.  These  are  less  developed  in,  for  example  Bignonia  albo- 
lutea  (Figs.  283,  284),  where  the  history  of  development,  as  in  Cobaea, 
shows  that  the  hooks  proceed  from  the  lamina  which  is  in  a  rudimentary 
condition  visible  on  young  tendrils  (Fig.  284). 

C.    MONOCOTYLEDONES. 

ABparagoB  eomorensiB.  The  climbing-hooks  of  Asparagus  comorensis, 
formed  from  the  under  portion  of  the  peltate  leaves,  have  been  described  ^. 


*  Sec  Part  I,  p.  9. 


*  See  p.  334. 
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Palms.  The  climbing-hooks  of  the  leaves  of  many  Palms  are  larger. 
In  Chamaedorea  desmoncoides  the  pinnules  of  the  leaf  are  so  bent  back  that 
they  form  with  the  rhachis  a  very  obtuse  angle  upwards,  and  these  leaves 
act  as  hooks.  They  are,  however,  still  assimilation-organs.  But  in  the 
leaves  of  Desmoncus  (Fig.  ^85)  the  upper  leaf-pinnules  are  transformed  into 
hooks  which  are  climbing-organs  only.  We  can  recognize  that  they  have 
taken  origin  from  leaf-pinnules  by  the  transition-forms  that  occur.  We 
have  again  an  illustration  here  of  the  oft-recurring  series  of  transformations 
which  ends  with  complete  change  of  function  and  earlier  transformation. 

Calamus.  The  climbing-organs  of  species  of  Calamus,  the  well-known 
rotang  palm,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  climbing- 
organs  above  mentioned.  This  palm,  which  has  climb- 
ing-organs as  much  as  ten  meters  long,  is  beset  with 
claw-like,  strongly  silicified  hooks,  which  are  not  formed 
by  a  transformation  of  leaf-pinnules  but  are  highly  de- 
veloped prickles  such  as  occur  in  species  of  Rubus  and 
elsewhere.  The  long  axis  which  bears  these  claws  is 
either  a  transformed  inflorescence  or  springs  from  the 
elongated  rhachis  of  the  leaf. 

Leaves  as  Tendrils. 

A.    DiCOTYLEDONES. 


Pig.  384.  Bi^onia  al- 
bo-latea.  Yoanjif  tendril. 
At  the  end  of  each  branch 
of  the  tendril  a  rudimen- 
tary leaf-lamina  is  laid 
down.  Slirhtly  maufnified. 
After  A.  Mann. 


Only  in  relatively  few  cases  do  we  find  leaves 
combining  the  function  of  assimilation-organs  and  of 
tendrils  without  a  change  in  their  conformation,  that  is 
to  say,  there  are  parts  of  the  leaf— the  leaf-stalk  of 
Solanum  jasminoides,  species  of  Tropaeolum,  Maurandia, 
the  leaf-spindle  of  species  of  Clen^atis — which  are  sensi- 
tive to  contact,  and  in  consequence  of  this  are  able  to  twine  round  a  support. 
We  usually  find  that  a  division  of  labour  occurs  here,  and  that  one  part  of 
the  leaf — in  compound  leaves  the  leaflets — only  is  constructed  as  a  tendril, 
whilst  its  original  function  has  entirely  disappeared.  There  are  not  wanting 
examples  where  we  can  observe  this  process  developing  in  a  single  plant. 

Corydalis  elavioulata.  Of  special  interest  in  this  respect  is  Corydalis 
claviculata,  which  has  been  described  by  Darwin  ^  and  in  which  we  observe 
a  gradual  transformation  of  the  leaf  into  a  tendril.  In  the  juvenile  condi- 
tion the  plant  bears  ordinary  leaves,  and  all  the  leaflets  of  the  bipinnate 
leaf  are  also  formed  as  leaves.  In  the  following  leaves  the  upper  part  of  the 
leaf,  or  leaf-spindle,  becomes  thinner  and  longer  than  the  lower  part,  and 
the  pinnules  of  the  leaflets  which  sit  on  this  portion  which  is  elongated 
like  a  tendril  become  reduced  in  size,  often  so  far  as  to  be  no  longer 


^  Darwin,  The  Movements  and  Habits  of  Climbing  Plants,  5th  thousand,  London,  1891,  p.  lai. 
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visible,  and  we  thus  have  all  stages  between  them  and  normal  leaves.    Not 

infrequently  on  all  the  terminal  leaflets  of  the  leaf  every  trace  of  pinnule 

disappears,  and  leaflets  appear  then  as  complete  tendrils. 

Adlumia  oirrhoaa.  We  find  the 
same  thing  in  Adlumia  cirrhosa.  In  it 
the  leaf  is  constructed  as  a  tendril  only 
in  its  upper  part ;  below  it  is  not  sensitive 
to  contact.  In  the  tendril-portion  of  the 
leaf  the  lamina  of  the  leaflets  is  greatly 
reduced  although  it  is  still  visible.  It 
is  the  stalk  of  the  leaflets  which  serves  as 
the  climbing-organ. 

Cobaea  soandens.  What  is  visible 
in  these  plants  to  the  naked  eye  may 
be  seen  in  others  if  we  follow  the 
developmental  history  as  it  was  first 
traced  in  Cobaea  scandens  ^.  The  effec- 
tive tendrils  of  this  plant  are  formed 
out  of  the  end-portion  of  the  pinnate 
leaves.  The  tendril-branches  are  at 
their  end  provided  with  small  curved 
claws,  by  means  of  which  the  shoot  of 
Cobaea  is  able  to  climb  for  great  dis- 
tances over  tree-stems,  rocks,  and  like 
objects.  The  history  of  development  (see 
Figs.  286,  287)  shows  that  these  claws, 
which  are  very  small,  are  vestiges  of 
reduced  or  transformed  laminae  of  leaf- 
lets, and  the  tendrils  are  the  leaf-stalks. 
The  development  of  the  arms  of  the 
tendrils  entirely  conforms  to  that  of 
the  leaflets  in  the  earliest  stages,  only 
in  the  formation  of  the  tendrils  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  leaf  a  richer  branch- 
ing sets  in,  and  the  laminar  primordia  of 
the  leaflets  is  arrested  very  early.  The 
same  thing  is  seen  in  species  of  Bignonia 
(Figs.  283,  284)  and  of  Eccremocarpus. 
The  tendrils  do  not,  however,  in  all  cases  proceed  from  leaf-stalks 

or  the  stalks  of  leaflets.    They  may  be  formed  by  the  early  elongation  of 


Pig.  285.    Detmoncns  sp.    Leaf.    Transitioo 
of  leaf-pinnales  into  hooks.    Much  rcdnced. 


1  See  Goebel,  Vergleichende  Entwicklnngsgeschichte  der  PfluizeDorgane,  in  Schenk's  Handbach 
der  Botanik,  iii  (1884),  p.  431 ;  A.  Mann,  Was  bedentet  <  Metamorphose'  in  der  Botanik?  Inang. 
Dissertation,  Miinchen,  1894. 
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the  primordium  of  the  whole  leaf,  or  of  a  portion  of  a  leaf,  and  then  the 
inception  of  a  blade  may  no  loiter  be  visible.  This  is  what  takes  place,  so 
far  as  my  investigations  extend,  in  the  Leguminosae,  Cucurbitaceae,  and 
Tropaeolum  tricolonim  '.  In  the  Leguminosae,  as  in  other  cases,  it  is  the 
end  of  the  leaf  which  is  transformed  into  the  tendril  *,  and  in  Pisum  the  prim- 
ordium of  a  tendril  may  be  caused  to  develop  partially  as  a  folii^e-leaf 
(Fig.  289)  *  by  separation  of  all  other  leaves  and  leaflets  of  the  plant,  and 
this  is  in  correspondence  with  what  has  been  said  above  *  in  r^ard  to  the 
behaviour  of  kataphylls. 

Cnonrbitaoeae.  The  for- 
mation of  tendrils  in  the  Cucur- 
bitaceae demands  special  de- 
scription, as  it  has  been  for  long 
a  matter  of  dispute.  It  would 
be  of  no  interest  to  discuss  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  espe- 
cially as,  according  to  my  view, 
the  questions  at  issue  are  now 
settled  ■.  We  find  io  the  Cu- 
curbitaceae both  simple  and 
branched  tendrib.  The  simple 
tendrils  are  the  transformed 
prophylls  of  axillary  shoots. 
For  a  long  time  these  were 
not  recc^ized  as  such,  because 
there  usually  appears  beside 
each  axillary  shoot  only  one 
tendril,  and  the  prophylls  in 
Dicotyledones     are    normally 

paired  right  and  left  of  the  axillary  shoot.  But  we  find  the  pair 
of  prophylls,  not  infrequently,  in  the  seedling-plant  of  the  Cucurbitaceae, 
especially  in  Bentncasa  cerifera,  where  they  are  also  vbible  in  older  plants ; 
in  other  Cucurbitaceae  '  they  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  seedling-plant,  for 
example  in  Coccinia  indica,  where,  however,  they  are  retained  for  a  some- 
what long  period,  and  where  there  are,  as  also  in  Momordica  balsamina, 
transitions  between  the  prophylls  and  the  tendrils.  The  seedling-plants 
in  one  and  the  same  species  may  show  some  variation ;  sometimes  they 
have  prophylls,  sometimes  there  are  none. 


Fio.   3S7.         CoUa 

nodeu.      Yonng  la- 

S'i'ni.'-s.-as 

of  tendril  ue  lild  down 
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Fia.    >S6.        Cob>u   •candcni. 
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loweninH  bimncliof'laidriL  Mieiii- 

iMo>ni7afthetaaril. 

HienifiFd  len  thu  Fig. 

a86:   Aft«A.Mw«. 

*  See  Part  I,  p.  163.  '  See  Part  I,  p,  i6a. 

*  As  A.  ManD  has  showo,  Was  bedentet  'Metamorpliose'  io  der  Botanik?  Inaug.  DissotatioD, 
Munchen,  1894.  '  Seep.  38S. 

*  Neverthelcst,  enoneons  statement!  aie  still  repeated,  for  example  by  Lnbbock,  On  Bndi  and 
Stipnlea,  London,  iSg(),  p.  314. 

*  I  have  Tonnd,  not  Infieqneatly,  tiro  prophjlU  on  the  leedling-plaats  of  CjclanChera. 
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Beninoasa  Mriftra.  If  one  follows  the  development  of  the  embryo  of  Benin- 
casa,  one  sees  on  the  first  axillary  shoots  one  or  two,  on  subsequent  ones  always  two, 
prophylls  of  which  one  is  transformed  into  a  tendril  which  is  at  first  rudimentary ; 
occasionally  this  transformation  does  not  take  place.  There  may  be  observed  some- 
times '  in  the  juvenile  stages  of  these  tendrils  a  trace  of  the  primordium  of  a  leaf- 
lamina,  but,  through  the  stretching  in  the  formation  of  the  tendril,  this  is  no  loiter 
visible  upon  the  mature  tendril.  The  other  prophyll  is  seldom  developed  into  a 
form  like  the  foliage-leaves  (Fig.  288,  1),  it  mostly  remains  unsegmented  (although 
traces  of  segmentation  may  be  proved  in  the  history  of  development),  is  scaphoid 

'33.  i 


1-4,  jmpbtllt.    g,  pniplijr]]  ihoirlnD;  truiil 
edleaSU.    Allnuti^eiL    Afto-A.  Hud. 


a  tendril.    6,  portioa  of  >n 


udlUnt  leaf,  T.B,  wHh  two^nned  le 

(Fig.  388,  4X  deep  green,  and  occasionally  has  an  axillary  shoot.  Branched 
tendrils  appear  at  a  later  period.  They  may  arise  in  a  similar  way  to  those  that 
will  be  presently  described  in  Cucurbita*. 

CacomlB  eatlTS.  I  shall  take  next  the  case  of  Cucumis  sativa.  In  the  axil 
of  a  leaf  we  find  a  flower,  beside  it  a  vegetative  shoot,  and  beside  this  a  tendril. 
As  the  history  of  development  shows,  the  flower  is  an  axillary  shoot  of  the  foliage- 
leaf,  and  it  bears  only  one  prophyll  which  is  transformed  into  the  tendril.  This 
position  is  determined  by  the  fact  that  generally  the  anodic  side  of  the  leaf,  that 
is  to  say,  the  side  which  is  turned  to  the  vegetative  point,  if  one  imagines  the  leaves 
disposed  in  a  spiral ',  is  fiirthered. 

>  This,  u  I  fonneily  ihowed,  can  be  oftea  Ken  in  the  Cncorbitaceae. 

*  Occuianally  odc  tendiil-mn  ulcet  the  fonn  of  a  Toluge-leaf  or  x  flower  it  formed  opon  the 
leadiil.  Id  that  cue  the  v^etatiire  point  of  the  uillary  ihoot  ainall;  li  entirely  oied  up  in  the 
formatioa  of  the  Mcond  tendril-onn  (ace  Fig.  lot ,  ni),  which  developi  into  ilower. 

'  This  auomu  that  the  leave*  are  not  inierted  quite  tnnivenely  bnt  have  the  anodic  margin 
inMfted  tomewhat  higher.    The  axiUaiy  ihoot  li  not  quite  median. 
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Pilogyne  suavis.  In  Pilogyne  siiavis  we  find  that  upon  the  kathodic  side 
of  the  leaf-axil  a  tendril  also  arises  which,  however,  is  smaller  than  that  upon  the 
anodic  side  (see  Fig.  290) ;  evidently  one  axillary  tendril  is  sufficient  for  climbing, 
and  the  plant  raises  itself  up  on  its  support  like  a  gymnast  who,  freely  suspended, 
climbs  up  a  ladder  using  alternately  the  right  and  the  left  arm — ^just  as  in  the 
shoot-tendrils  of  Ampelopsis  the  tendril^arms  are  placed  alternately  right  and  left. 

We  must  assume  that  in  other  Cucurbitaceae  the  tendrils  are  transformed 
leaves — that  the  simple  tendrils  are  the  prophylls  of  axillary  shoots  of  which  only 
one  prophyll  is  commonly  developed,  the  other  is  wanting,  but  the  branched  tendrils 
are  shoots  which  bear  leaves 
transformed    into   tendrils. 
The  reasons  for  this  expla- 
nation   are    developmental 
and  as  follows: — 

{a)  We  see  that  the 
tendrils  belong  to  the  axil- 
lary shoot  beside  which  they 
stand. 

(b)  In  the  seedlings  we 
can  follow  frequently  the 
appearance  of  the  prophylls, 
and  in  Benincasa  a  prophyll 
is  often  present  beside  the 
tendril  in  the  mature  plant. 

(f)  The  developmental  history  of  the  individual  tendril  shows  in  many  cases 
clearly  the  direct  transformation  of  the  primordium  of  the  foliage-leaf  into  a  tendril : 
the  leaf-lamina  is  still  laid  down  but  only  in  a  rudimentary  condition ;  it  does  not 
develop  in  breadth ;  the  whole  tendril  grows  markedly  in  length  because  there 
is  often  an  embryonal  apical  growth  which  lasts  much  longer  than  it  does  in 
the  foliage-leaves. 

MtkUer's  Investigations.  This  explanation  of  the  tendril  of  the  Cucurbita- 
ceae does  not  quite  agree  with  that  which  has  been'  recently  given  by  O.  Miiller  ^ 
as  the  result  of  his  anatomical  investigations.  According  to  him  in  some  Cucurbi- 
taceae which  bear  both  simple  and  branched  tendrils,  for  example  Cyclanthera 
pedata,  C.  explodens,  Thladiantha,  as  well  as  in  some  which  have  simple  tendrils 
only,  for  example  species  of  Bryonia,  Coccinia,  and  Momordica,  the  non-sensitive 
base  of  the  tendril  is  a  shoot-axis,  the  upper  portion  is  a  '  leaf-spindle  * ' ;  whilst 
in  Cucumis  the  lower  part  of  the  tendril  also  has  the  structiu^  of  a  leaf-spindle. 
Upon  this  I  may  remark: — 

I.  Anatomical  relationship  ahne  can  never  solve  a  morphological  problem. 


PlO.  389.   Pismn  sativum.   A,  B,  C,  D,  B,  P,  G.  artificial  foliatioa  of 
the  tendiiu.    In  G  the  stipules  are  shown.    After  A.  Mann. 


^  O.  Miiller,  Unteisnchmigen  iiber  die  Ranken  der  CucurbitaceeD,  in  Cohn's  Bdtriige  zur  Biologie, 
Y  (1887),  p.  97.  The  literattire  is  faultily  quoted  in  this  work,  for  instance  it  is  an  error  to  say  that 
Eichler  considered  the  cucurbitaceous  tendril  to  be  a  transformed  stipule. 

'  The  author  does  not  say  what  he  means  by  this  tenn.  The  new  anatomical  school  is  not  fond 
of  giving  clear  morphological  definitions. 
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There  are  shoots  like,  for  example,  the  phylloclades  of  Asparagus  medeoloides, 
which  have  entirely  the  structure  of  leaves,  and  there  are  leaves  which  have  quite 
the  structure  of  shoot-axes. 

2.  In  many  of  the  plants  mentioned,  for  example  Momordica  balsamina,  there 
are  undoubtedly  transitions  between  prophylls  and  tendrils. 

3.  It  is  indeed  conceivable  that  in  the  formation  of  tendrils  '  terminal  leaves ' 
may  arise>  that  is  to  say  the  vegetative  point  of  a  shoot  may  be  used  for  the 
formation  of  a  tendril,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  such  a  condition  appears  to  occur 


Fig.  19a    Pilogyne  snavis.    Portion  of  shoot.    Beside  each  leaf  stand  a  developed  and  an  arrested  tendril. 


in  the  formation  of  the  branched  tendrils  of  Benincasa  cerifera.  But  this  process 
can  only  be  determined  for  certain  upon  a  basis  of  careful  developmental  and 
comparative  investigation,  which  is  indeed  less  easy  than  the  popular  riband- 
sectioning  anatomy. 

An  experimental  '  foliation '  of  the  tendrils  of  the  Cucurbitaceae  has  not  yet 
been  achieved. 

CucuTbita.  We  find  spirally  branched  tendrils  in  Cucurbita.  Here  we  have 
to  do  with  an  axillary  shoot  of  the  simple  tendril,  which  itself  is  concrescent 
with  its  axillary  shoot,  and  this  axillary  shoot  brings  forth  a  number  of  leaves 
which  are  developed  as  tendrils. 
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The  tendrils  of  the  garden  cucumber  consist  of  a  stalk  and  a  series  of  arms 
radiating  from  its  apex.  We  may  call  them  compound  tendrils.  The  arms  are 
teally  arranged  in  a  spiral  upon  the  stalk,  and  not  infrequently  this  spiral  position 
is  exposed  by  the  elongation  of  the  interaodes  of  the  stalk,  and  one  iinds  then 
single  tendrils  at  the  base  of  the  stalk.  In  the  seedlii^  the  elongation  of  the 
stalk  from  which  the  tendrils  spring  is  suppressed  at  first,  and  it  is  clear  that 
the  stalk  is  of  advantage  in  order  to  raise  up  the  tendrils  as  for  as  possible 
and  thus  facilitate  their  getting  hold  of  the  support.  Each  tendril-arm  is  a  trans- 
formed leaf,  but  the  stalk  which  bears  the  tendrils  is  a  shoot-axis.  On  the 
compound  tendrils  which  I  have  studied,  each  tendril-arm  has  an  axillary  bud 
which  not  infrequently  develops  into  flower,  and  in  individual  cases  the  stalk 
of  the  compound  tendril 
became  ashoot  on  which 
the  tendrils  in  its  upper 
part  passed  into  leaves 
— often  in  such  a  way 
that  only  one-half  of 
the  leaf-lamina  was  de- 
veloped, whilst  the  other 
part  was  wanting  and 
the  middle  portion  of  the 
leaf  was  elongated  be- 
yond the  leaf-surface  in 
the  form  of  a  small  ten- 
dril. Usually,  however, 
the  vegetative  point  of 
the  shoot-axis,  on  which 
the  tendrils  are  inserted, 
is  arrested  after  their 
inception  and  they  grow 

out  apparently  radiating  from  one  point.  That  the  stalk  of  the  tendrils  together 
with  the  tendrils  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  single  leaf  is  clear.  We  do  not 
know  of  spirally  arranged  shoots  upon  a  leaf,  and  besides  the  construction  of 
the  perfect  tendril,  as  we  know  it  in  the  cases  described  above,  shows  that  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  configuration. 

Zanonieae.  The  relationships  in  the  Zanonieae  are  not  at  all  clear.  In 
the  year  1885  I  concluded,  from  investigations  previously  made  in  Java,  that 
dichotomously  branched  tendrils  occur  here  and  that  the  two  arms  become 
anchoring-disks  (Fig.  291, 1),  whilst  the  lower  part  becomes  coiled  subsequently. 
On  the  seedling  the  primary  leaves  are  reduced  to  small  scales.  In  the  axil  of 
each  of  the  two  lowermost  leaves  there  is  found,  at  least  at  first,  a  resting-bud 
with  two  prophytls.  Further  up  a  two-armed  tendril  occurs  in  each  leaf-axil,  and 
its  arms  swell  out  without  any  stimulus  of  contact  into  anchoring-disks  (Fig.  Z91). 
Beside  the  tendril  is  an  axillary  bud.  Between  the  two  arms  of  the  tendril  no 
v^etative  point  is  visible. 


Fid.  101.    ZiDonia Diunxuuiw.    I,  parilanofiiliaocwitliaiUlarTtendrJli, 
The  uJlJul  leayea  bun  (alien  oS.    11,  ponloa  of  iboot  of  >  leedUiiE  pUnl, 


of  the  leaf.    1 1  reduced. 
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Teratologioal  phenomena.  Teratological  phenomena,  which  are  not  in- 
frequent, especially  in  cultivated  Cucurbitaceae,  must  be  interpreted  with  care. 
Darwin  mentions  a  case  from  Holland  in  which  one  of  the  short  prickles  of 
the  fruit  had  apparently  grown  out  into  a  tendril.  In  reality  a  tendril  was  here 
concrescent  with  the  fruit 

B.    MONOCOTYLEDONES. 

In  Monocotyledones  tendrils  are  rare. 

Smilax.    The  tendrils  of  Smilax  have  been  already  mentioned  ^. 

Gloriosa  and  Littonia.  In  Gloriosa  and  Littonia  the  narrow  apex  of 
the  simple  leaf  acts  as  a  tendril  ^.  It  is  laid  down  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  one  might  consider  it  as  a  transformed  forerunner-tip.  As  for  the  con- 
jecture which  has  been  advanced  that  the  leaf-lamina  here  is  transformed 
into  a  tendril,  and  the  leaf-base  which  gradually  passes  into  the  tendril  is 
grown  out  in  the  same  way  as  has  that  in  Nepenthes,  there  is  neither 
evidence  in  the  history  of  the  germination,  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  other 
ground  whatever  for  it. 

The  Factors  Causing  Transformation  into  Tendrils.    The 

manner  in  which  the  transformation  into  tendrils  of  leaves  or  parts  of  leaves 
takes  place  is  evident  from  what  I  have  said.  What  we  want  to  know  now 
is  what  factors  come  into  consideration  in  the  formation  of  tendrils  and  cause 
a  strong  transformation  of  the  leaves.  That  the  leaf-surface  should  be 
the  more  reduced  the  longer  the  tendril,  is  quite  clear,  as  is  also  the  advan- 
tage which  accrues  from  the  elongated  form  in  the  way  of  £icilitating  the 
tendril  to  find  a  support ;  for  it  gives  a  wider  surface  of  grasping  and  a  longer 
sensitive  area.  In  tendrils  which  are  formed  out  of  the  stalk  of  a  leaf  in 
process  of  arrest,  one  might  refer  back  the  abortion  of  the  lamina  to  corre- 
lation, but  that  there  is  little  probability  in  this  we  have  seen,  for  the  whole 
leaf-primordium  can  stretch  into  a  tendril.  Perhaps  one  of  the  influential 
factors  to  be  considered  in  formation  of  tendrils  is  this,  that  in  leaves, 
which  were  in  the  first  instance  sensitive  to  contact-stimuli  but  were  not 
transformed  even  by  their  employment  as  climbing-organs,  destruction  of 
their  other  capacities,  assimilation  and  the  like,  took  place,  and  this 
resulted  in  a  reduction  in  the  formation  of  the  lamina,  and  the  consequent 
elongation  of  the  leaf-parts  into  a  tendril. 

7.     LEAVES   AS  THORNS. 

The  transformation  of  leaves  into  thorns  may  take  place  in  different 
ways  and  in  different  degrees. 

Astragalus.     One  instance  in  which  it  takes  place  relatively  late  has 


*  See  p.  223. 

'  The  leaf  thus  resembles  the  primaiy  leaf  of  Lathyms  Clymenom  (Part  I,  Fig.  99,  //). 
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been  already  mentioned  in  the  case  of  some  Leguminosae  ^.  Species  of 
Astragalus,  for  example  A.  horridus,  A.  Tragacantha,  and  others,  and  of 
Carragana,  which  live  in  dry  localities,  have  pinnate  leaves.  The  pinnules, 
which  possess  bilateral  construction  and  have  usually  a  profile  position  in 
nature,  &11  away,  but  the  leaf-spindle  remains  behind  and  becomes  a  thorn. 

doer  sabaphylluin.  In  Cicer  subaphyllum,  another  l^uminous  plant, 
the  leaf-spindle  runs  out  into  a  hooked  thorn,  and  the  pinnules  are  also 
transformed  into  thorns  ^. 

Simple  undivided  leaves  may  also  be  transformed  into  branched  thorns 
in  another  way : — 

Berberi&  Thus  in  Berberis  the  leaves  of  the  long  shoots  are  thorns. 
Transition-stages,  which  are  known,  show  that  the  leaf-lamina  becomes 
gradually  more  deeply  cut  at  the  edge  as  it  diminishes  in  breadth,  whilst 
several  of  the  marginal  teeth,  which  are  fewer  in  number  than  appear  in  the 
foliage-leaves,  develop  considerably,  and  instead  of  the  assimilation-paren- 
chyma there  is  a  dominance  of  sclerenchyma.  The  earlier  in  the  develop- 
mental stages  the  formation  of  the  thorn  sets  in,  the  more  is  the  assimilating 
tissue  reduced,  and  the  more  does  the  sclerenchyma  predominate. 

Gaotaoeae.  The  transformation  of  leaves  into  thorns  is  seen  in  greater 
degree  in  many  cacti  whose  thorns  ^  have  a  varying  *  morphological  value.* 
The  thorns  are  here  usually  arranged  in  tufts  on  very  short  shoots.  The 
view,  which  I  have  expressed  elsewhere  *,  that  the  thorns  are  transformed 
leaves,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  investigations  of  Ganong^.  We  must 
restrict  our  attention  here  to  an  exposition  of  the  formation  of  the  thorns  in 
some  of  the  Opuntieae.  In  Opuntia  arborescens,  for  example,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  thorns  is  peculiar,  as  they  are  all  on  the  ouUr  side  of  the 
v^etative  point  from  which  they  shoot  out,  and  therefore  are  disposed 
dorsiventrally.  The  foliar  nature  of  the  thorns  is  evident  because  one  finds 
all  transitions  between  thorns  and  leaves,  and  they  can  even  be  artificially 
produced.  When  a  vegetative  point  of  Opuntia  ceases  to  produce  thorns 
and  b^ins  to  produce  leaves,  the  transition  is  not  a  sudden  one  but  gradual. 
After  the  last  thorn  there  comes  a  structure  which  is  leaf-like  at  the  base, 
and  then  after  that  there  is  one  which  is  more  like  a  leaf.  In  the  next 
there  appears  a  trace  of  a  vascular  bundle  and  of  an  axillary  shoot,  and  then 
comes  a  structure  in  which  only  the  apex  is  thorn-like,  and  which  possesses 


^  See  Part  I,  p.  9 ;  also  Goebel,  Beitriige  znr  Morphologie  und  Physiologie  des  Blattes,  in 
Botanische  Zeitang,  zzxriii  (1880). 

'  See  the  figure  given  by  Reinke,  Untennchnngen  uber  die  Asdmilationsoigane  der  Legaminoseen, 
in  Pringiheim's  Jahrbiicher,  xxx  (1897),  p.  538. 

'  Stout  spinose  stmctares  which  are  the  result  of  the  transformation  of  shoots  or  leaves  are  thorns 
not  prickles,  which  are  '  emergences.' 

*  See  Goebel,  Pflanzenbiologische  Schilderungen,  i  (1889),  p.  36. 

*  W.  F.  Ganong,  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  Morphologie  und  Biologie  der  Cakteen,  in  Flora, 
Izxix  (Erganzungsband  zum  Jahrgang  1894),  p.  49,  where  the  older  literature  is  cited. 
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a  well-developed  axillary  bud.  Finally  there  follows  a  typical  leaf.  This 
development  can  be  artificially  induced  if  one  causes  the  vegetative  point  of 
the  short  shoot,  which  produces  thorns,  to  shoot  out  by  cutting  off  the  chief 
shoot.  That  the  base  of  the  incompletely  transformed  thorn  retains  its 
leaf-character  is  easily  explained  by  the  basipetal  development  of  the  leaf. 
The  tissue  in  this  region  is  embryonal,  whilst  at  the  apex  it  is  already' 
converted  into  a  thorn.  With  regard  to  the  function  of  the  thorns  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  protections  against  animals.  I  do  not  mean 
by  that  that  the  thorns  have  been  produced  by  natural  selection,  they  may 
have  been  induced  by  the  dryness  of  the  locality.  Animals  and  men  avoid 
most  carefully  an  opuntia-bush  because  the  small  thorns  especially  are 
extremely  irritating — they  are  beset  with  recurved  hooks,  and  break  off 
very  easily  because  the  tissue  at  the  base  is,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fragile  epidermis,  disorganized. 

Citrus.  The  thorns  of  Citrus  and  other  genera  of  Aurantieae  are  also 
leaf-thorns.  Owing  to  their  position  they  were  formerly  considered  as 
branch-thorns.  They  are  found  more  or  less  accurately  in  the  axil  of  the 
foliage-leaves,  either  singly  or  in  pairs,  and  beside  or  between  them  lies 
a  bud  sometimes  latent,  sometimes  active.  In  reality  the  bud  is  the  axillary 
shoot,  and  its  first  leaf,  or  first  pair  of  leaves,  becomes  thorny  ^. 

8.   LEAVES  AS  NECTARIES. 

The  petals  or  stamens  are  transformed  into  nectaries  in  many  flowers, 
for  instance  in  the  Ranunculaceae  *.  The  transformation  in  the  vegetative 
region  of  stipules  into  nectaries  has  been  mentioned  '. 

Caetaoeae.  The  transformation  of  the  whole  primordium  of  a  leaf  into 
a  nectary  is  as  yet  only  known  in  the  case  of  the  Cactaceae.  In  a  number 
of  species  of  Opuntia  ^,  in  which  all  transitions  from  thorns  to  nectaries 
occur,  the  nectaries  are  distinguished  from  the  thorns,  apart  from  their  secre- 
tion, by  their  thickness  and  the  possession  of  a  vascular  bundle.  The  same 
may  be  observed  in  some  Mammillarieae.  One  would  not  consider  the 
turbinate  structure  which  secretes  honey  in  the  axil  of  the  mammilla  of 
Mammillaria  macrothele  and  other  species  as  a  transformed  leaf  if  the  com- 
parative history  of  development  did  not  show  that  it  was  of  this  nature. 


^  See  Urban,  Uber  die  morphologische  Bedentimg  der  SUcheln  bei  den  Anrandeen,  in  Berichte 
der  deutschen  botanischen  Gesellschaft,  i  (1883),  p.  313. 

•  See  p.  550.  »  See  p.  381. 

*  See  GanoDg»  Beitiiige  zur  Kenntniss  der  Morphologie  und  Biologie  der  Cakteen,  in  Flpra,  Ixxix 
(Erganznngsband  zum  Jahrgang  1894),  p.  56. 
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The  shoot  develops  out  of  the  bud  in  which  the  intemodes  are  still  short 
and  the  leaves  closely  pressed  together.  Here,  under  the  protection  of 
the  older  parts,  are  the  primordia  of  the 
new  organs  upon  the  v^etative  point, 
in  the  first  place  those  of  the  leaves,  and 
next  those  of  the  lateral  shoots.  The 
formation  of  lateral  shoots  at  the  apex  of 
the  stem  is  suppressed  entirely  in  only  a 
few  plants.  We  find  this  amongst  the 
Pteridoph)^a  in  Ceratopteris,  where  an 
abundant  formation  of  leaf-borne  buds 
replaces  them  ;  in  Ophic^lossum,  where 
there  is  a  profuse  formation  of  root- 
buds  ;  in  Isoetes,  where  leaf-borne  buds 
appear  exceptionally  (Fig.  292)  ^ ;  and 
in  the  Marattiaceae  with  tuberous  stem. 
In  many  forms  which  are  commonly 
unbranched  the  capacity  for  branching 
remains  *  latent,'  probably  because  the 
primordia  of  lateral  shoots  are  present, 
but  commonly  are  undeveloped.  This 
is  the  case  in  tree-ferns.  I  saw  Dicksonia 
antarctica  frequently  in  Australia  with 
many  *  heads,'  and  the  development  of 
these  was  probably  caused  by  damage 
done  to  the  chief  axis.  Also  in  palms, 
which  except  in  the  inflorescences  do  not 
produce,  as  a  rule,  lateral  shoots,  vegetat  ive 
branching  sometimes,  although  perhaps  aiSf^TipiTn^JL'SJ^BeJ^nrxS^^^^^ 
rarely,  appears.  Such  branching  is  en-  ?fSKriL^t.'1aaSn&  ^^'  '^"^^  " 
tirely  excluded  in  Welwitschia  mirabiiis. 

Axillary  Branching  and  Exceptions.  The  method  of  the  branch- 
ing in  the  Pteridoph5rta  and  Spermophyta  varies  with  the  space-relationships 
of  the  leaves.  In  the  Spermoph3^a  axillary  branching  is  the  rule,  that  is 
to  say,  a  lateral  shoot  arises  out  of  the  axil  of  a  subtending  leaf.  This  is, 
however,  not  without  exception.     In  the  Pteridophyta,  as  in  the  Musci,  this 


^  See  Goebel,  Ueber  Sprostbildung  anf  Isoetes-Blattem,  in  Botanische  Zeitung,  xxxvii  (1879). 
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relationship  does  not  exist.  In  the  Lycopodineae,  for  example,  we  have  all 
transitions,  from  a  dichotomous  division  of  the  shoot-apex  to  the  formation 
of  lateral  shoots  which  are  laid  down  indeed  near  the  apex  but  are  smaller 
than  the  shoot-apex  of  the  chief  axis.  The  primordia  of  the  twigs  do  not, 
however,  stand  in  the  axil  of  the  primordium  of  a  leaf;  as  they  far  exceed 
these  in  size  each  twig-primordium  stands  over  a  great  number  of  the  leaf- 
primordia  ^.  The  lateral  shoots  in  Equisetum  too  do  not  spring  out  of  the 
axil  of  the  leaves,  but  they  alternate  with  the  teeth  of  the  leaf-sheath.  With 
regard  to  the  branching  of  the  ferns  nothing  more  can  be  said  here.  In  the 
Spermophyta  it  is  specially  dorsiventral  shoots  which  show  a  divergence  in 
position  of  the  lateral  buds  ^.  Formal  morphology  has  made  many  efforts 
to  refer  back  the  branching  of  the  Spermoph)^a  to  one  definite  scheme. 
Pringsheim  ^,  for  example,  as  the  result  of  insufficient  observations,  made  out 
the  branching  to  be  a  division  of  the  vegetative  point  of  the  shoot.  Hofmeister* 
believed  that  the  lateral  shoots  always  stood  higher  on  the  vegetative  point 
than  the  youngest  leaves.  Nageli^  distinguished  between  *acrogenous' 
and  '  phyllogenous '  (axillary)  branching,  and  ascribed  the  latter  to  the 
Equisetaceae  and  the  Spermophyta.  There  is  really  no  such  scheme  as 
any  one  of  these.  The  branching  is  indeed  usually  axillary  but  the 
relationship  between  leaf  and  axillary  shoot  is  not  the  same  everywhere. 

Time-relationship  in  Development  of  Axillary  Shoot  and 

AxiLLANT  Leaf.  Let  us  first  of  all  consider  the  relationships  in  time. 
We  may,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  say  generally,  as  was  said  in  the  case  of  the 
development  of  the  leaf,  that  the  organs  which  are  earliest  unfolded  are  also 
earliest  laid  down.  Thus  the  leaf  arises  in  the  vegetative  region  usually 
much  earlier  than  its  axillary  bud*.  The  winter-buds  of  Syringa,  for 
example,  consist  of  the  leaves  laid  down  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the 
axillary  buds  of  these  leaves  are  only  laid  down  in  their  axils  as  the  bud 
unfolds  \  above  the  leaves  in  whose  axil  the  first  primordium  of  a  bud  is 
visible  one  finds  three  to  four  pairs  of  leaves  without  buds.  The  leaves 
then  are  laid  down  in  one  vegetative  period,  the  axillary  shoots  are  laid 
down  in  the  next ''.  The  axillary  shoots  proceed  from  groups  of  cells  of  the 
axis  of  the  shoot  immediately  above  the  insertion  of  a  leaf,  and  these  groups 
derived  from  the  embryonal  tissue  of  the  vegetative  point  have  retained  their 
embryonal  character,  but  only  at  a  late  period,  are  stimulated  to  a  new 


^  As  is  shown  by  an  examination  of  Lycopodiam  clavatum.  '  See  Part  I,  p.  90. 

'  Pringsheim,  Vber  die  Bildnngsvorgange  am  Vegetationskegel  von  Utricnlazia  vulgaris,  in  Monats- 
berichte  der  Berliner  Akademie,  1869. 

*  Hofmeister,  Allgemeine  Morphologic  der  Gewachse,  Leipzig,  1868,  p.  408. 

'  Nageli,  Theorie  der  Abstammnngslehre,  p.  478. 

'  See  Warming,  Forgreningsforhold  hos  Fanerogameme,  in  Kongelige  danske  Videnskabernes 
Selskabs  Skrifter,  Rsekke  5,  z  (187a) ;  Koch,  Die  vegetative  Verzweigung  der  hohem  Gewachse,  in 
Pringsheim's  Jahrbiicher,  xxv  (1893).    The  older  literature  will  be  found  in  these  works. 

^  In  other  trees,  for  instance  Fagus,  axillary  buds  are  already  laid  down  in  the  winter*bud. 
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formation^  into  which  also  lower  and  already  more  differentiated  cells 
can  be  brought.  We  see  the  same  thing  in  other  cases  amongst  trees 
and  shrubs  and  in  the  seedlings  of  herbs  where,  if  one  may  so  say,  the  plant 
at  first  produces  the  necessary  leaf-apparatus  whose  formation  is  later  on 
lessened  Where,  as  in  long  shoots  of  Berberis,  the  lateral  shoots,  which 
are  leafy  short  shoots,  are  unfolded  rapidly,  they  also  appear  very  near  the 
apex.    This  also  holds  for  many  water-plants. 

In  the  inflorescence  also  of  many  plants,  for  example  Amorpha  and  Salix, 
the  leaves  nearest  to  the  vegetative  point  have  still  no  axillary  bud,  but  it 
is  more  common  to  find  in  the  flower-region  the  axillary  buds  developing 
so  early  that  they  are  the  lateral  outgrowths  of  the  axis  nearest  to 
the  vegetative  point  and  there  are  no  primordia  of  leaves  above  them, 
and  this  independently  of  whether  the  axillary  bud  arises  immediately 
after  its  subtending  leaf  as  in  Plantago,  Orchis,  and  Epipactis,  or  at 
the  same  time  with  it  as  in  the  Gramineae,  Cytisus  Laburnum,  Trifolium, 
Orchis  mascula  and  Plantago,  or  before  it  as  in  Brassica  oleracea  var.  botr)^is 
and  other  Cruciferae,  Umbelliferae.  Lastly  it  may  happen  that  lateral  buds 
are  developed  without  any  trace  whatever  of  a  subtending  leaf  and  this 
takes  place  in  many  Cruciferae,  Compositae  like  Inula,  Gramineae  like 
Secale  cereale  in  the  upper  part  of  its  inflorescence.  There  is  then  in  the 
flower-region  a  hastening  in  the  formation  of  the  lateral  shoots  which  is 
often  associated  with  a  reduction  in  the  development  of  the  subtending 
leaves  and  which  may  go  so  far  that  these  may  disappear  altogether.  This 
reduction  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  Gramineae,  may  be  followed  from  below 
upwards  upon  one  and  the  same  inflorescence.  The  bracts  of  the  twigs 
of  the  inflorescence  are  most  developed  in  this  family  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  inflorescence,  where  however  they  have  but  the  form  of  short  sheath-like 
primordial  leaves  or  of  cushions,  whilst  in  the  upper  part  they  are  only 
visible  at  the  very  first  inception  of  the  lateral  twigs  and  do  not  reach  any 
further  development  or  as  in  the  case  of  Secale  cereale  are  wanting  altogether. 
We  find  the  same  in  Sisymbrium  where  the  formation  of  the  bract  is  still 
visible  at  the  base  of  the  inflorescence,  but  further  up  there  is  no  trace  of 
one.  Similarly  the  outer  flowers  in  the  umbel  of  many  Umbelliferae  have 
bracts  but  the  inner  ones  have  none.  In  these,  as  in  other  cases,  protection 
of  the  flower-bud  is  attained  in  other  ways,  in  the  Umbelliferae  for  instance 
by  the  concentrated  position  of  the  flowers  and  their  envelopment  by  leaf- 
sheaths  *.  The  lateral  shoots,  to  which  bracts  fail,  have  the  same  origin  as  if 
these  were  present.  They  do  not  arise,  as  was  at  one  time  in  a  measure 
supposed,  by  division  of  the  vegetative  point  of  the  chief  axis.  This  only 
happens  in  flowering  plants  occasionally  \ 

Accessory  shoots.    That  the  lateral  shoots  are  products  of  the  shoot- 


»  See  Part  I,  p.  59.  »  See  below,  p.  435,  for  the  case  of  Vitii. 

GOKBSL  II  Y   i 
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axis  and  become  displaced  subsequently  more  upon  the  leaf-base  can  be 
clearly  seen  in  the  examples  just  mentioned,  especially  also  in  those  cases  in 
which  out  of  one  leaf-axil  tnany  shoots  arise.  This  may  either  result  from 
the  early  branching  of  an  axillary  bud  or  from  the  development  of  many 
independent  shoots  out  of  the  embryonal  tissue  of  the  shoot-axis.  In  the 
leaf-axils  of  Aristolochia  Clematitis  we  find  a  number  of  flowers  arranged  in 
two  zigzag  rows.  The  oldest  is  furthest  from  the  leaf-axil.  In  Aristolochia 
Sipho  and  Menispermum  canadense,  above  the  cotyledons  of  Juglans  regia, 
and  in  other  cases,  such  lateral  buds  stand  in  a  simple  row  above  the  axil. 
The  history  of  development  ^  of  Aristolochia  Sipho  and  A.  Clematitis  as  well 
as  of  Menispermum  canadense  shows  that  the  buds  in  these  rows  arise 
independently  one  from  another  out  of  the  stem-tissue.  *  The  fact  is  simply 
this,  that  in  a  leaf-axil  where  otherwise  one  shoot  occurs  the  tissue  of  the 
v^etative  point  of  the  stem  remains  long  in  the  condition  of  a  v^etative 
point  and  forms  a  number  of  buds  in  progressive  serial  succession.'  These 
shoots  then  spring  out  of  a  tissue-cushion  formed  by  the  intercalary  v^etative 
point  of  the  stem  above  the  leaf-base.  Putting  on  one  side  the  case  of 
Aristolochia  Clematitis — in  which  the  upper  of  these  serial  buds  form  flowers 
whilst  the  under  form  leaf-shoots — it  may  be  noted  that  most  of  these  buds 
usually  do  not  unfold;  it  is  only  the  uppermost  one  which  develops, 
whilst  the  others  become  resting-buds  and  only  develop  if  the  chief  bud  is 
injured.  In  Juglans  regia,  for  example,  there  may  be  above  the  axil  of  the 
cotyledons  as  many  as  eight  primordia  of  shoots  and  of  these  the  uppermost 
is  the  strongest.  Not  one  of  all  these  primordia  usually  grows  out  but  they 
gradually  dry  up  and  after  some  years,  when  the  axis  has  become  thicker  and 
the  outermost  layer  of  the  rind  has  died  ofl*  and  split,  there  is  visible  no  trace 
whatever  of  them.  But  if  in  the  course  of  the  first  or  second  year  of  the 
existence  of  the  plant  the  end-shoot  is  destroyed  then  one  or  more  of  these 
primordia  begin  to  grow.  Gymnocladus  canadensis  behaves  in  a  like 
manner.  In  Gleditschia  sinensis  the  primordia  of  the  shoots  which  occur  in 
numbers  in  a  row  in  the  leaf-axils  behave  in  such  a  way  that  the  uppermost 
develops  into  a  thorn,  the  next  into  a  foliage-shoot,  and  those  lower  down 
either  into  foliage-leaf-buds  or  if  they  first  shoot  out  on  older  portions  of 
the  stem,  they  become  thorns  \  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  refer 
these  cases  to  a  repeated  branching  of  one  axillary  shoot  ^,  and  sharp  limits 
between  the  two  interpretations  can  scarcely  be  drawn.  If  one  supposes 
that  the  tissue  of  the  first  axillary  shoot  has  with  its  inner  (upper)  side 

1  Goebel,  Vber  die  Venweigung  dorsiventraler  Sprosse,  in  Arbeiten  des  botanischen  Institats  in 
Wiinborg,  ii  (i88a),  p.  391.  Koch,  Die  Tegetative  Verzweigung  der  hohern  Gewachse,  in  Prings- 
heim's  Jahrbucher,  xxv  (1893),  came  to  the  same  results. 

'  See  A.  Hansen,  Vergleichende  Untexsuchungen  fiber  Adventivbildmigen  bei  Pflanzen,  in  Abliand- 
lungen  der  Senckenbergischen  naturforschenden  Gesellschaft,  zii  (1881),  p.  169. 

'  See  Russell,  Recherches  sur  les  bourgeons  multiples,  in  Annales  des  sciences  natnrelles,  s^.  7, 
XV  (189a). 
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united  with  the  tissue  of  the  chief  axis  and  produces  upon  its  embryonal 
outer  side  a  series  of  shoots,  this  construction  would  give  in  a  certain  measure 
the  scheme  of  the  axillary  branching. 

Shoot-tendrils  of  Ampelideae.  The  shoot-tendrils  of  the 
Ampelideae  have  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  They  stand  laterally  on 
the  primary  axis  without  a  subtending  leaf  in  their  developed  condition. 
Phyletically  these  tendrils  are  derived  from  terminal  inflorescences. 
They  are  pushed  to  the  side  by  the  formation  of  vegetative  lateral  shoots 
and  the  whole  construction  is  then  sympodial  ^.  The  history  of  development 
(see  Fig.  293)  has  been  examined  by  many  observers  and  shows  that  the 
tendrils  are  not,  as  one  would  expect  according  to  the  theory  just  stated, 
formed  as  the  evident  continuation  of  the  internode  immediately  below  them 


PiQ.  ^3.    .^,  Vitis  vnlpinaCodonitiaaiina*).    i^,  Vitia  dnerea.    /?,  tendrils ;  5,  eaves.    After  A.  Mann. 

and  then  only  gradually  pushed  to  the  side  by  the  stronger  growth  of  their 
uppermost  axillary  shoot,  but  that  they  either  from  the  first  have  the  leaf- 
opposed  position  of  the  mature  condition  ^  or,  that  they  proceed  from  the 
apex  of  the  axis  itself  through  its  unequal  division,  and  in  this  way  the  other 
portion  of  the  vine  is  formed  ^.  There  occurs  in  the  plant  a  rapid  continua- 
tion of  the  vegetative  skeleton  which  finds  its  expression  in  the  behaviour  of 
the  vegetative  point ;  whether  we  speak  of  a  sympodium  or  a  monopodium 
depends  entirely  upon  what  one  chooses  to  express  by  these  terms  *. 

Foliar  origin  of  Shoots.  The  axillary  shoot  is,  as  has  been  said  *, 
the  product  of  the  shoot-axis  in  many  cases  and  becomes  displaced  upon  the 
base  of  the  leaf.    Koch  is  inclined  to  take  this  as  the  general  rule  but  this 


^  As  this  explanation  is  fonnd  in  all  textbooks  I  need  not  dwell  npon  it  ftirther. 
'  As  Nageli,  Schwendener,  and  Warming  have  shown  in  Ampelopsis. 
'  As  Prillienx  and  Warming  have  shown  in  Vitis  vulpina. 

*  According  as  one  gives  preference  to  the  phyletic  (comparative)  or  the  developmental  stand- 
point. The  assumption  that  a  branch-system  originally  laid  down  as  a  sympodium  may  become 
monopodial  is  probable  in  more  than  one  case — fern-leaf,  inflorescence  of  Boragineae,  Hyoscyamns. 
The  biological  significance  of  these  phenomena  has  been  discussed  above,  see  p.  316. 

*  See  p.  432. 
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appears  to  me  to  be  a  by  no  means  well-founded  generalization.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  the  primordia  of  shoots  should  not  arise  upon  the  leaf -base. 
We  see  them  in  this  position  in  many  ferns  and  in  Isoetes  (Fig.  292).  In 
Bryophyllum  calycinum  also  and  other  plants  they  occur  even  upon  the 
leaf-surface  and  there  they  always  develop  out  of  still  embryonal  leaf-tissue. 
Formation  of  adventitious  shoots  upon  cut  mature  leaves  is  an  extremely 
common  phenomenon.  As  has  been  already  stated  a  sharp  limit  between 
leaf-base  and  shoot-axis  does  not  really  occur.  There  is  at  any  rate  in  many 
cases  an  intimate  connexion  between  subtending  leaf  and  axillary  shoot 
which  finds  expression  especially  in  this,  that  the  axillary  shoot '  grows  up 
upon '  its  subtending  leaf — ^that  is  to  say,  the  common  base  of  the  two  is 
elongated.    We  find  this  in  many  Cactaceae  ^  especially  in  Mammillarieae. 

Fleshy  outgrowths  appear  in  these  plants 
upon  the  shoot-axis  and  bear  at  their  apex 
a  tufl  of  thorns  and  in  their  axils  there 
are  frequently  flowers.  These  fleshy  out- 
growths were  formerly  regarded  as  leaves  ; 
but  the  mammilla  consists  of  two  parts  ^ : 
first  the  lower  strong-grown  part  of  the  leaf 
which  may  be  called  the  *  leaf-cushion  ' ; 
second  the  axillary  shoot  which  is  united 
throughout  its  length  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  leaf-cushion.  The  vegetative  point 
of  the  axillary  shoot  frequently  divides 


P10.994.  Mammillaria.  Diajjjaimoatic  repre- 
sentation of  a  vegetatiTe  point  with  forked  mam- 
millae in  longitadinal  section.  VP  vegetative 
point,  the  yoan%  mammilla  to  the  right  consists 
of  leaf,  B^  and  its  axillary  shoot,  V^  grown  ap  upon 
it.  The  vegetative  point  of  the  axillary  shoot 
will  divide  as  the  mammilla  to  the  left  shoe's 
into  an  apper,  V^^  and  a  lower,  V^^  separated  by 
permanent  tissae,  F,  B.  S^s/^  leaf-bundles; 
P.  Sys/i  axillary  shoot-bondles ;  iS*.  S]^t,  main 
shoot  bundles.    After  Ganong. 


into  two  parts  which  are  later  separated  by 
permanent  tissue — ^  upper  part  which 
only  brings  forth  leaf-thorns,  and  an  under 
part  which  becomes  a  flower  or  a  vegetative 
axillary  shoot.  In  many  Mammillarieae 
the  flowers  arise  also  upon  the  apex  of  the 
mammillae  and  then  we  have  quite  similar  relationships  to  those  in  other 
plants  where  the  flowers  or  inflorescences  are  leaf -borne.  We  must  not 
confuse  with  these  the  cases  where  the  flowers  are  falsely  described  as 
leaf-borne,  as  for  example  in  species  of  Limnanthemum  ^  or  in  the  case  of 
phy  lloclades  *. 

Epiphvllous  inflorescence.    We  find  the  inflorescence  of  some 
Dicotyledones  on  the  leaves  *  for  example  in  Helwingia  japonica,  Dulongia 

^  See  Goebel,  Pfianzenbiologische  Schildernngen,  i  (1889),  P*  79!  Ganong,  Beitrage  znr  Kenntniss 
der  Mozphologie  und  Biologic  der  Cakteen^in  Flora,  Ixxiz  (Erganznngsband  zum  Jahigang  1894),  p.  48. 

*  See  Goebel,  op.  cit. 

'  See  Goebel,  Morphologische  nnd  biologische  Stadien  :  VI.  Limnanthemum,  in  Annales  dn  jardin 
botaniqne  de  Buitenzorg,  ix  (1891). 

*  See  p.  449. 

*  See  C.  de  CandoUe,  Recherches  snr  les  inflorescences  ^iphylles,  in  M^moires  de  la  Soci^t^  de 
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acuminata  (Phyllonoma),  species  of  Chailletia,  Stephanodium  peru- 
vianum,  Polycardia  phyllanthoides,  B^onia  sinuata,  B.  proUfera,  and 
others.  In  the  most  of  these  instances  we  might  have  to  deal  with 
a  '  displacement '  of  the  bud  from  the  leaf-axil  and  a  '  concrescence '  of  it 
with  the  leaf,  taking  place  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  was  described  in  the 
case  of  the  Cactaceae  and  of  Spathiphyllum  platyspatha '.  Such  a  con- 
crescence occurs  in  Helwingia  ruscifolia, 
where  the  inflorescence  is  laid  down 
in  the  leaf-axil.  But  in  other  cases  the 
axillary  bud  may  from  the  first  be  produced 
rather  upon  the  surface  of  the  subtending 
leaf  near  its  base.  We  find  this  in  Du- 
longia  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  295.  The 
inflorescence  arises  here  upon  the  upper 
side  of  the  leaf  below  its  '  forerunner  tip ' 
which  diflers  from  that  of  the  other  leaves. 
There  is  no  reason  for  regarding  the  leaf 
as  a  leaf-like  twig ;  it  has  stipules  at  its 
base ;  it  had  in  the  few  cases  I  examined 
an  axillary  bud  just  like  the  mammilla  of 
the  Mammillarieae ;  and  it  has  also  the 
usual  origin  of  a  leaf  That  the  primor- 
dium  of  the  inflorescence  appears  first  of 
all  near  the  base  of  the  leaf  corresponds 
to  the  intercalary  growth  of  the  leaf; 
the  anatomical  character  of  the  'sterile' 
leaves  examined  by  C.  de  Candolle  does 
not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  the 
'  fertile '  leaves,  and  this  may  be  so  be- 
cause the  conducting  system  of  the  midrib 
of  the  leaf  is  sufficient  for  the  care  of  the 
small-flowered   inflorescence,   from  which 

only  one  or  two  fruits  arise,  so  far  as  her-    ^Siifl^^"^iC^'ktf  ™'f^o'S^ 
barium-specimens    enable   me  to   judge.    t^J^^^^^^A^^'^i^'^ 
Whether  the  peculiar  phenomenon  of  epi-   ^iSiS  fe''S^"  "*   L^w-iM.. 
phyllous  inflorescences  stands  in  relation- 
ship to  the  conditions  of  life  or  only  illustrates  what  has  been  des^nated 
by  the  beautiful  name  of '  construction-variation  *  is  unknown, 
pbytiqae  et  dliUtoire  natnnlles  ie  Gcaire,  Volome  sappl^mentuie,  1891.    De  Cindolle's  iDTcsii- 
gations  are  inadeqnate  for  Che  solation  of  the  queriioii  where  the  Jiril  inctplioti  take*  pkce.    He 
ttniti  chiedy  to  aoatomj  which  ii  only  of  leconduy  importance  in  such  problemi.    Hiere  are  manj 
trancfontiations  in  confignntion  which  liad  oo  eipienioa  in  anatomy.    De  Candolle  doei  not  noCice 
the  instmctiTe  features  in  the  Cactaceae. 
'  See  Part  1,  p.  55,  Figi.  33,  t^. 
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Adhesion  of  the  Bract.  In  the  cases  just  mentioned  the  bract  is 
predominant ;  it  is  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  construction  and  we  there- 
fore commonly  speak  of  the  *  adhesion  of  the  axillary  shoot '  to  its  bract. 
Quite  the  same  process  only  with  predominance  of  the  shoot  is  seen  in  the 
very  abundant  cases  of  *  adhesion  of  the  bract  *  to  its  axillary  shoot.  We 
cannot  however  here  discuss  this  condition ;  its  biological  significance  has 
not  been  investigated.  That  it  has  such  a  significance  I  do  not  doubt  as 
the  result  of  casual  examination  of  the  Solanaceae. 

Atropa.  In  Atropa  the  sympodially  constructed  flower-bearing  shoots 
are,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out^,  dorsiventral  and  the  position  and 


Fig.  296.  .  Atropa  BeUadonna.  Bad  of  inflorescence  in  transverse  section.  / 11^  III^  IV,  flowers.  7>,  Tllj^m^ 
TiVy  TV,  saccesstve  bracts  concrescent  with  the  flower-axes.  To  flower  /  belong  as  prophylls  Vi  and  27/,  to 
flower  Ilhthog  Vn  and  77//,  to  flower  JZ/ belong  Vni  and  Tiv^  to  flower  /{^belong  Viv  and  7>. 

formation  of  the  leaves  stand  in  connexion  therewith  ;  but  in  the  peculiar 
*  displacement '  which  the  leaves  obtain  by  the  *  adhesion  of  the  bract  to  its 
axillary  shoot '  we  have,  in  my  view,  an  arrangement  for  the  protection  of 
the  flower-buds.  If  we  examine  a  transverse  section  through  a  bud  of  the 
inflorescence  of  Atropa  as  we  see  it  in  Fig.  296,  we  shall  find  that  each 
flower-bud  is  protected  by  two  leaves  turned  towards  the  outer  side  of 
the  whole  inflorescence  much  more  so  than  is  shown  in  the  figure  which  is 
taken  through  the  lower  portion  of  the  older  leaves  where  the  lamina  has 
only  a  narrow  surface.  One  of  these  leaves  is  thie  bract,  7",  adherent  to  the 
flower-stalk,  the  other  is  one  of  the  two  prophylls,  F,  of  the  flower. 
Seeing  that  the  bract  stands  at  about  the  same  height  as  the  prophyll  the 

^  See  Part  I,  p.  113. 
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closure  round  the  flower  towards  the  outside  is  made  possible  and  this  not 
only  affects  the  individual  flower  but  also  all  the  parts  which  lie  inside  ^. 
I  believe  that  in  this  way  it  is  possible  to  interpret,  upon  biological  grounds, 
relationships  which  have  hitherto  only  been  treated  from  the  side  of  formal 
morphology.  At  any  rate,  in  the  flower-bud,  which  is  marked  ///,  it  appears 
that  the  first  sepal  arises  in  the  position  which  is  least  protected  by  other 
parts,  an  incident  which  is  self-explanatory.  We  shall  speak  of  analogous 
cases  when  considering  the  development  of  the  flower. 

Arrested  Buds.  Of  the  lateral  buds  which  are  laid  down  it  is  only 
seldom  that  all  develop  further.  Some  are  arrested  either  at  once  if  they 
are  flower-buds  or  if  they  are  vegetative  buds  they  remain  for  some  time 
capable  of  development  and  may  under  special  conditions  such  as  loss  of 
other  shoots  enter  into  activity*.  The  branching  renders  easy  also  the 
division  of  labour  amongst  the  several  shoots,  the  more  important  different 
forms  of  which  I  must  now  refer  to. 


*  Other  Solanaceae  show  the  same  features.    In  Datura  the  adhesion  of  the  bracts  closes  the  bad 
on  the  ontside.    The  leaTes  have  in  Datara,  as  in  Atropa,  a  large  '  forenznner-tip.' 
>  See  Part  I,  pp.  58  and  208. 
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C.    DIFFEBENT  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  SHOOT. 

DIVISION  OF  LABOUR 

Just  as  we  consider  the  foliage-leaf  to  be  the  typical  leaf  by  the  trans- 
formation of  which  the  other  leaf-forms  arise  so  we  take  the  foliage-shoot  or 
assimilation-shoot  to  be  the  typical  shoot,  and  we  can  show  that  there  may 
be  also  a  change  of  function  in  it,  and  that  therewith  is  bound  up  a  change 
in  conformation.  The  transformation  may  take  place  here  also  early  or  late. 
A  shoot  of  Prunus  spinosa,  for  example,  bears  at  first  a  number  of  foliage- 
leaves  decreasing  in  size  upwards  and  then  it  becomes  a  thorn.  It  is  first  of 
all  foliage-shoot  and  then  thorn,  and  it  is  easy  to  cause  its  further  develop- 
ment as  a  foliage-shoot  if  one  cuts  off  sufficiently  early  the  apex  of  the  shoot 
from  which  it  arises — that  is  to  say  before  the  determination  of  the  character 
of  the  twig  as  a  thorn.  The  stolons  of  Circaea  lutetiana  and  C.  alpina 
arise  in  the  ground,  are  stolons  from  the  beginnii^,  and  produce  only  small 
scale-leaves,  but  by  definite  influences  referred  to  below,  we  can  induce 
a  plant,  which  has  already  produced  a  number  of  leaf-pairs,  to  grow  out 
at  its  apex — that  normally  would  become  an  inflorescence — into  a  stolon 
below  the  soil.  Even  shoots,  which  are  changed  to  the  g^eat  extent 
observable  in  the  flower-shoots,  may  in  their  earliest  stages  grow  out 
further  as  foliage-shoots,  for  example  the  female  flowers  of  Cyca&  In  other 
cases  this  takes  place  only  exceptionally  where  pathological  chaises  occur. 
The  plant  takes  the  organs  which  are  necessary  first  of  all  for  its  existence, 
and  these  are  the  assimilation-organs,  and  adapts  them  to  other  functions. 

We  speak  of  the  most  important  shoot-forms  shortly  in  relation  to  their 
function,  and  this  depends  upon  the  manner  of  life  of  the  plants,  using  this 
expression  in  its  widest  sense.  Two  factors  have  specially  to  be  con- 
sidered : — 

{a)  The  relationship  of  the  reproductive  organs  to  the  vegetative 
organs. 

{b)  The  influencing  of  the  vegetative  organs  by  the  external  conditions 
of  life. 

Division  of  Labour  and  Duration  of  Shoots.     In  the  Spermo- 

phyta  the  division  of  labour  amongst  the  shoots  is  the  less  marked  the  more 
rapidly  they  proceed  to  the  formation  of  seeds,  and  it  is  plants  which  last 
during  many  vegetative  periods  interrupted  by  periodic  stages  of  rest 
before  they  produce  flower  that  have  shoot-forms  adapted  to  very  different 
functions. 

In  annual  Spermophyta  there  is  no  division  of  labour  between  the  vege- 
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tative  shoots.  All  these  shoots  are  attuned  to  a  life  in  light  and  pass  finally 
all  of  them  to  the  formation  of  flower.  The  primordia  of  shoots  in  the  under 
region  of  the  plants  remain  however  often  undeveloped  or  only  develop  if 
the  nutrition  is  particularly  abundant  or  if  there  is  injury  to  the  chief  shoot. 
The  complex  shoot-formations  have  sprung  from  that  of  the  annual  plants. 
The  later  in  the  developmental  stages  the  formation  of  the  reproductive 
organs  is  undertaken,  the  more  opportunity  is  there,  as  has  already  been 
remarked  ^,  for  the  vegetative  body  to  increase  in  mass  and  to  experience 
that  division  of  labour  which  is  bound  up  with  this. 

Among  the  Pteridophyta  there  are  relatively  few  annual  forms,  for 
instance  Anogramme  leptophylla  and  A.  chaerophylla,  Salvinia  natans,  and 
Selaginella  Drummondi  ^.  These  are  all  adapted  to  localities  in  which  there 
is  a  periodic  interruption  in  vegetation,  in  the  resting  period  the  spores  are  the 
only  things  which  are  left  over.  Where  more  uniform  conditions  of  life 
exist  annual  Pteridophyta  are  not  present.  The  tropical  species  of  Salvinia, 
for  example^  known  to  me  have  all  an  unlimited  existence.  The  peren- 
nating  Pteridophyta  conform  with  the  Spermophyta  in  the  configuration 
of  their  shoots  although  they  show  in  general  a  less  varied  adaptation  than 
these  do. 

Relationships  of  the  Shoots  to  their  Function.  The  doctrine 
of  the  '  succession  of  shoots,*  that  is  to  say  the  construction  of  the  plant-body 
out  of  shoots  with  different  function  and  of  different  conformation^  cannot  be 
stated  shortly  here  ®.  We  can  only  speak  in  general  of  the  relationships  of 
the  shoots  to  their  function.  This  will  be  done  in  two  sections,  the  first  one 
dealing  with  the  shoot  as  a  vegetative  organ  and  the  second  with  the  shoot 
in  the  service  of  reproduction. 

THE  SHOOT  IN  VEGETATION 

The  most  striking  differences  observable  in  vegetative  shoots  are  those 
between  epigeous  and  hypogeous  shoots;  but  there  is  really  no  sharp  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  them.  Yet  it  appears  to  me  better  to  treat 
of  them  separately  because  there  are  a  number  of  biolog^ical  characters  which 
are  different  in  each. 


*  See  Part  I,  p.  141. 

'  Ceratopteris  thalictroides  can  hardly  be  included.  It  propagates  freely  by  leaf-bome  shoots,  it 
is  like  many  other  marsh  and  water-plants  adapted  to  rapid  changes  in  environment  expressed  in  the 
short  limit  of  existence  imposed  upon  single  shoots.  It  is  not  adapted  however  to  periodic  changes 
in  environment. 

'  Raunkiser,  De  Danske  Blomsterplanters  Natnrhistorie,  Bd.  i,  Kj^benhavn,  1895-9,  gives  an 
excellent  account  of  these  relationships  so  far  as  European  monocotylous  plants  are  concerned.  The 
literature  is  ftiUy  cited. 
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EPIGEOUS  (PHOTOPHILOUS)  SHOOTS 
{a)  Orthotropous  Radial  Shoots  and  their  Transformations. 

I.     ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE   LEAVES  AND   LENGTH   OF   INTERNODES. 

There  are  two  important  features  in  this  configuration — 
I.  The  arrangement  of  the  leaves, 
a.  The  length  of  the  internodes. 
In  shoot-axes  with  elongated  internodes  the  method  of  arrangement  of 
the   leaves   within  somewhat   wide   limits   is  of  clearly  little   biological 
importance.     Whether  the  leaves  on  an  elongated  shoot  are  in  whorls  or  are 

distributed  in  the  phyllotaxy  of  i,  |,  |,  and 
so  on,  is  of  little  moment  for  the  function  of 
the  leaves,  because  they  cannot  cover  one 
another  or  shade  one  another  for  long. 

It  is  different  in  plants  with  short  con- 
tracted  internodes,  and  here  there  are  fre- 
quently arrangements  by  which  the  over- 
lapping of  the  leaves  is  prevented.  Some 
examples  of  these  may  now  be  given : — 

CaUitriohe.  Callitriche  (Fig.  297)  has  leaves 
in  decussate  pairs.  The  internodes  are  at  first 
elongated.  If  the  apex  of  the  shoot  of  this  water- 
plant  reaches  the  surface  of  the  water  an  arrest 
takes  place  in  the  elongation  of  the  internodes. 
They  remain  short  but  one  can  cause  them  to  elongate  by  submerging  the  plant  ^ 
If  now  the  leaf-pairs  were  strictly  decussate  they  would  so  cover  one  another  that  only 
the  two  uppermost  pairs  would  be  exposed  to  direct  light.  This  is  avoided  by  torsion  of 
the  internode  (Fig.  297)'  and  the  well-known  *  water-star'  is  formed,  the  older  leaves 
in  which  are  brought  beyond  the  younger  ones  by  the  stalk-like  elongation  of  their 
bases. 

Similar  features  are  observed  in  some  species  of  Cyperus  which  have  a  one-third 
spiral  phyllotaxy.  Figs.  298  and  299  show  the  torsion  of  the  leaf-rows.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  Pandanus  also  and  some  species  of  distichous  Aloe  like  features  are 
observed. 

It  is  clear  that  the  same  result  would  be  obtained  if  the  leaves  were  from  the 
first  spirally  arranged  with  a  higher  divergence,  and  we  find  this  in  many  species  of 
Sempervivum  and  Sedum  and  in  the  floating  leaf-rosettes  of  Trapa,  Pistia,  and  others. 


Fia  397.  Callitriche  yerna.  Lqif-rotette 
ffxun  above.    Magnified  3. 


^  The  plant  at  first  endeavours  by  elongating  the  internodes  to  bring  the  leaf-rosette  to  the  surfftoe 
of  the  water,  if  this  does  not  suffice  then  the  internodes  which  normally  would  be  short  elongate. 

*  I  leave  on  one  side  the  question  whether  there  is  not  a  divergence  from  the  decussate  position  in 
the  inception  of  the  primordia  on  the  vegetative  point 
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Gentians.      Plants    such    as  Gentianft  acaulis,  G.  vema,  Arnica    montana. 
which    have    decussate    leaves    in    a    basal   leaf-rosette,   are    no    ezceptitm.     It 


Fia.  igB.    Crpcnu  Aitenifoliiu.    Bad  invated  by  kaupbyUi  thown  ic  tf 
UTEJigemeat  of  Che  luTca  ii  evident  hoc  ia  atrcodj  KHDewhAl  cutortcd  in  die  Idwct  «ie«. 

can  be  readily  observed  in  Gentiana  acaulis,  for  example,  that  the  number  of 
leaf-pairs  at  the  base  is  very  small,  I  have  usually  found  here  only  four  assimilating 
leaves  in  the  rosette',  so 
that  there  can  be  no  cover- 
ing by  the  individual  leaves. 
The  species  of  Gendana 
which  fonn  a  greater  num- 
ber of  leaf-pairs,  like  Gen- 
tiana lutea,  G.  asclepiadea, 
and  others,  have  ekmgaled 
internodes.  Shoots  with 
contracted  internodes  are 
found  in  plants  of  the  most 
differentcyclesofaffinity,and 
living  under  the  most  differ- 
ent conditions,  so  that  no 
general  explanation  of  this 
arrangement  can  be  given. 


thoot  Snra  Bbore,  tbe  letTa  Aj 

ruEcment  diehdy  dWotted  i>  IndkWed  t 

i.^.j.    II,  leiTwitGuiUirybud.    Ill.uilkrybad  iniru 

.    j;  propliyUnrDUcDBp.    I,hBUiUtDnliiie.    Ill,  nugnlGe 


Fid.  aqq.  CypeTH  alteniifbliu. 
clipped.  The  trirtiehoaa  ■>™"™m 
Ihe  fipir--  -  -   -     "  '- 


'  If  It  were  sik  the  uppermost  pair  wu  very  small  and  could  only  cover  the  lower  put  poor  io 
dilorophyll  of  the  leaf-pair  below.  I  foond  the  lame  in  G.  vema.  The  older  etiolated  leavet, 
which  are  still  retained,  are  of  coune  not  contldeied. 
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2.  SHORT  SHOOTS  AND  LONG  SHOOTS. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  divisions  of  labour  observed  upon  the 
vegetative  shoots,  is  that  into  short  sAootsand  long  shoots.  This  terminology 
is  hardly  fitting,  because  the  diagnosis  of  the  two  shoot-forms  lies  less  in  their 
length  than  in  their  significance  in  the  construction  of  the  woody  plants  in 
which  they  are  almost  exclusively  found.  The  short  shoots  take  no  share 
in  the  construction  of  the  permanent  skeleton  of  the  plant.  They  die  after 
a  comparatively  short  time.  Their  shoot<-axis  does  not  branch  vegetatively 
or  form  any  mass  of  wood.  Yet  the  short  shoots  are  frequently  those  which 
produce  the  flowers,  and  this  conforms  entirely  with  the  fact  that  restriction 
of  vegetative  growth  favours  the  formation  of  flower  ^.  It  is  impossible  to 
draw  a  sharp  limit  between  long  shoots  and  short  shoots.  In  many  plants, 
for  instance  Larix  europaea,  short  shoots  may  spontaneously  grow  out  into 
long  shoots,  and  under  unfavourable  conditions  the  formation  of  long  shoots 
may  be  suppressed  for  years.  In  other  cases  the  same  result  is  brought 
about  by  the  cutting  off  of  the  long  shoots,  even  in  cases  where  the  short 
shoots  are  so  sharply  distinguished  from  the  long  ones  as  they  are  in  species 
of  Pinus.  In  Pinus,  after  the  first  few  years  of  life  2,  the  long  shoots  produce 
the  scale-leaves  only,  the  assimilation-leaves  are  limited  to  the  short  shoots 
on  which  they  appear  in  pairs,  as  in  P.  sylvestris,  or  in  greater  numbers, 
five  for  instance  in  P.  Strobus.  In  Pinus  also  the  short  shoots  may  be 
caused  to  grow  out  into  long  shoots;  they  are  only  quantitatively,  not 
qualitatively,  different  from  them. 

Double  needles  of  Soiadopitys.  In  the  remarkable  short  shoots  of  Sciado- 
pitys  there  is  occasionally  observed  a  '  continuation  of  growth '.'  These  short  shoots 
are  commonly  called  double  needles.  As  a  matter  of  fact  one  sees  upon  young  just 
elongated  shoots  the  combination  of  two  '  concrescent '  needles  between  which  a 
longitudinal  furrow  is  very  conspicuous.  These  double  needles  stand  in  the  axil  of 
small  scales  upon  the  stem  and  have  therefore  the  same  position  as  the  short  shoots 
of  Pinus.  They  are  traversed  by  two  completely  separate  vascular  bundles  which  are 
enclosed  by  the  peculiar  iransfusion-Hssue  of  the  coniferous  leaf,  and  von  Mohl  *  upon 
this  basis  suggested  that  they  were  the  result  of  the  concrescence  of  the  two  first  leaves 
of  an  axillary  shoot  which  was  otherwise  arrested.  The  history  of  development  as 
published  by  Strasburger'  is  very  peculiar  and  requires,  I  think,  further  proof. 
There  arises  in  the  axil  of  the  scale  the  primordium  of  an  axillary  bud  which  shows 
very  early  an  evident  median  indentation  at  the  apex,  and  this  is  still  recognizable  on 
the  mature  double  needle.    According  to  Strasburger  this  whole  structure  is  the 


*  See  Part  I,  p.  aia. 

'  Regarding  juvenile  stages  see  Part  I,  p.  153. 

'  See  Cairi^re's  figure  in  Gardeners*  Chronicle,  March  i,  1884,  p.  aSa. 

*  V<m  Mohl,  Morphologische  Betrachtongen  der  Blatter  von  Sdadopitys,  in  Botanische  Zeitnng, 
zxix  (1871),  p.  loi. 

'  Strasburger,  Die  Coniferen  and  die  Gnetaceen,  Jena,  187a,  p.  38a. 
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primordium  of  the  double  needle.  It  grows  at  its  base  like  other  needles  after  apical 
growth  has  ceased  at  an  early  period.  The  apex  then  of  the  axillary  shoot  is  here 
used  up  in  the  formation  of  the  needles,  but  the  individual  needles  of  the  combined 
body  do  not  grow  separately  but  by  intercalary  growth  at  their  common  base.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  structure  corresponds  to  the  primordium  of  a  short  shoot 
of  Pinus,  in  which  only  two  leaf-primordia  are  laid  down,  but  the  interpretation  of  the 
double  needle  as  being  formed  out  of  two  concrescent '  leaves '  appears  to  me  ^  to  be 
by  no  means  devoid  of  doubt  although  Strasburger  has  found  double  needles  both  in 
Pinus  sylvestris  and  in  Pinus  Pumilo.  We  do  not  know  the  mode  of  origin  of  these 
needles  in  Pinus.  They  might  be  the  result  of  an  actual  concrescence  of  two  needles 
whereby  ihe  vegetative  paint  of  the  short  shoot  remains  behind  at  the  base  and  the  needles 
'are  joined  together  by  their  contiguous  sides ;  but  in  Sciadopitys  the  chief  portion  of 
the  needle  proceeds  from  the  part  of  the  axillary  bud  which  lies  below  its  vegetative 
point  Sciadopitys  affords  in  the  vegetative  region  an  example  which  has  no  parallel 
elsewhere,  and  according  to  the  ordinary  terminology  we  must  regard  the  double 
needle  rather  as  leaf-like  twig — a  phylloclade — bearing  on  its  primordium  the  tips 
of  two  needles  as  small  points,  notwithstanding  the  anatomical  fact,  which  however 
is  not  after  all  of  much  importance,  that  we  know  elsewhere  also  phylloclades  which  in 
their  structure  resemble  leaves.  The  actual  name  we  use  is  of  less  importance  ;  the 
fact  remains  that  out  of  the  axillary  shoot  there  proceeds  a  structure  which  in  its 
construction  resembles  two  leaves  united  by  their  edges. 

Precedence  in  Unfolding  of  Short  Shoots.  The  short  shoots 
precede  in  their  unfolding  the  long  shoots  in  most  instances  and  this  we  can 
understand  upon  biological  grounds,  because  less  energy  and  less  material  is 
required  for  them  than  for  the  long  shoots.  The  capacity  for  assimilation  also 
of  the  short  shoots  partly  comes  into  consideration.  In  Larix,  for  example, 
they  have  to  furnish  the  material  for  the  formation  of  the  long  shoots,  and 
in  plants  like  Pynis  and  Prunus,  which  have  entomophilous  flowers,  their 
development  before  the  long  shoots  is  of  marked  advantage  for  the  exposure 
of  the  *  flag-apparatus  *  of  the  flowers.  That  the  short  shoots  of  Pinus  and 
Berberis  unfold  at  the  same  time  as  their  subtending  leaves,  is  a  consequence 
of  the  transformation  of  these  leaves  into  kataphylls  and  thorns. 

Assimilating  Shoot-axes.  Shoot-axes  whose  intemodes  are  elon- 
gated may  share  in  the  work  of  assimilation  if  they  contain  chlorophyll,  but 
the  amount  of  this  is  small  and  much  behind  that  in  the  leaves.  In  numerous 
plants  we  find,  however,  that  there  is  a  reduction  of  the  leaves  accompanied 
by  an  increased  assimilation-capacity  of  the  shoot-axes.    That  we  have  here 


^  As  I  have  shown,  Vergleichende  Entwickliingsgeschichte  der  Pflanzeaoigane,  in  Schenk's  Hand- 
bnch  der  Botanik,  iii  (1884),  p.  ai6,  whence  this  passage  is  taken.  Dickson,  The  phylloid  shoots  of 
Sciadopitys,  in  Jonmal  of  Botany,  iv  (1866),  regarded  the  'double  needles*  as  phylloclades.  See 
also  Bower,  in  Gardeners*  Chronicle,  March  15,  1884,  p.  346.  Also  Bertrand,  Anatomie  compart 
des  tiges  et  des  fenilles  chez  les  Gn^tacto  et  Conifbes,  in  Annales  des  sdenoes  natnrelles,  s^r.  5, 
XX  (1874). 
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a  correlation  has  been  proved  by  the  investigations  of  Boirivant^  who  found 
in  a  number  of  plants  that  the  shoot-axis  became  richer  in  chlorophyll  if  the 
leaves  were  removed.  In  Sarothamnus  vulgaris  shoot-axes  which  are  thus 
treated  have  a  palisade-parenchyma  much  more  developed  than  that  of  the 
untouched  shoot-axes.     The  connexion  between  the  removal  of  leaves 

and  the  increase  of  chlorophyll  in  the  shoot- 
axes  is  not  explained  by  this.  We  have  yet 
to  find  out,  for  example,  whether  the  shoot-axis 
would  be  constructed  as  a  stronger  assimila- 
tion-organ if  the  leaves  were  not  removed  but 
were  merely  prevented  doing  their  assimilation 
work.  We  may,  however,  assume  that  there 
is  a  direct  connexion  between  the  reduction  of 
the  leaves  and  the  formation  of  the  shoot-axis 
as  an  assimilation-organ. 

Reduction  of  Leaves  on  Assimila- 
ting Shoot-axes.  Arrest  of  the  leaves  on 
assimilating  shoot-axes  appears  very  markedly 
in  xerophilous  plants  in  which  there  is  a  gene- 
ral reduction  of  the  transpiring  surface.  We 
find  examples  of  this  in  the  most  different 
cycles  of  affinity,  as  in  the  Casuarineae,  many 
Leguminosae,  suc\^  as  Spartium  junceum  and 
others,  amongst  the  Ranunculaceae  in  Clematis 
afoliata,  in  most  of  the  Cactaceae,  and  so  on. 
But  in  marsh-plants  also  we  have  the  same 
phenomenon,  for  example  in  the  composite, 
shown  in  Fig.  300,  which  I  found  in  a  very 
moist  marsh  in  West  Australia.  It  is  well 
known  that  many  although  not  all  marsh- 
plants  have  xerophilous  features,  but  their 
relationships  to  life-conditions  I  cannot  enter 
into  here.  Where  there  is  copious  branching 
of  the  shoot-axis  with  reduced  leaves  we  get 
the  same  result  in  the  matter  of  development 
of  surface  as  we  do  when  the  leaves  are  pre- 
sent with  less  branching,  and  amongst  our  endemic  species  of  Equisetum, 
E.  hyemale  may  be  designated  xerophilous,  but  E.  sylvaticum,  E. 
pratense,  and  E.  arvense  are  not  so.  We  must  here,  as  everywhere 
else,  consider,  besides  the  adaptation  to  external  relationships,  an  *  internal' 


Fig.  300.    CompcMite  from  West  Aua- 
tralia.    Nearly  apbyllons. 


^  Boirivant,  Recherches  snr  les  organes  de  remplacement  chez  les  plantes,  in  Annales  des  sciences 
natuielles,  s^r.  8,  vi  (1897).    The  literature  is  cited  here,  but  very  imperfectly. 
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factor  which  conditions  the  formation  of  the  organa  but  which  does  not  allow 
us  to  regard  them  as  purely  adaptations.  Thus  amoi^t  submet^d  plants 
also  there  are  some  which  belong  to  this  cat^ory — Scirpus  submersus, 
C.  Wright,  for  example,  which  I  found  in  lai^e  masses  in  the  Tapacooma 
lake.  The  shoot-axes  of  this  plant  are  tuftedly  branched,  each  produces 
some  kataphylls  and  assumes,  what  is  a  character  of  the  short  shoots,  the 
form  of  a  cylindric  leaf  with  a  layer  of  assimilating  cells  under  the  small- 
celled  epidermis  (Fig.  301). 

Assimilating  shoot-axes  with  reduction  of  the  leaves  are  very  abundant 
in  Monocotyledones,  for  example  in  Heleocharis,  Scirpus  lacustris,  the  Res- 
tiaceae,  and  elsewhere.  The  juvenile  stages  of 
these  plants,  so  f&r  as  we  know  them,  have 
foliage-leaves  and  it  is  only  upon  the  elongated 
assimilating  shoot-axes  that  the  leaves  are  re- 
duced to  scale-leaves.  Perhaps  these  assimi- 
lating shoot-axes  are  really  inflorescence-axes 
— upon  which,  however,  the  flowers  often  abort. 
We  shall  have  opportunity  to  return  to  this 
subject  again  when  dealing  with  phylloclades. 
The  striking  similarity  observable  between  the 
sterile  shoot-axes  of  plants  like  Heleocharis* 

and  Scirpus  lacustris  and  the  cylindric  leaves  rfXfio.^i'^I^.S^Sr^o^ 
of  Juncus — these  were  formerly  therefore  desig- 
nated 'sterile  culms ' — and  the  fact  that  all  these  plants  live  under  essentially 
the  same  conditions  have  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  conformation  of  the 
assimilation-oi^ns  is  utilitarian  in  both  cases.  The  leaves  of  the  species  of 
Scirpus  were  perhaps  not  in  a  condition  to  take  on  the  cylindric  form  and 
experienced,  in  consequence,  a  reduction  in  formation  with  a  corresponding 
diminution  in  function''.  In  many  of  these  Monocotyledones  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  leaf-formation  may  again  set  in  under  conditions  which  are  unfavour- 
able to  the  formation  of  assimilating  shoots,  and  we  have  here  then  essentially 
a  reversion  to  the  juvenile  stage'.  Scirpus  lacustris*  for  example  forms  long 

'  These  comist  of  one  long  ihoot'Jnteniode  at  tbe  end  of  whicJi  ■  couple  of  scales  is  fouiid  if  no 
flowen  develop.  On  the  ihizomes  there  are  kaUphylU  only.  In  C]rpeni*  dtenufoUus  the  elongated 
shoot-axis  bears  follage-leavM.  Here  alio  perhaps  origiiullj  theie  were  inflorescences  whidi  In  the 
first  developmctital  stagea  of  the  plant  snppresKd  their  fiowei'formation  and  appeared  as  strengthening 
shoots.  From  the  same  standpoint  we  may  regard  the  iiist  still  flowerless  sbooix  that  appear  abore 
ground  in  Polygonatnm,  Paris,  and  like  plants,  and  it  seems  to  me  this  gives  us  a  more  compiehensive 
view  of  the  construction  of  these  plants  in  which  a  process  similar  to  that  in  the  Cladonia  amongst 
the  lichens  (Part  I,  p.  71)  may  have  taken  place — fini  of  all  the  fructification  was  raised  upon  a  stalk 
and  then  vegetative  activity  set  in  within  it. 

*  See  what  it  said  abont  the  formation  of  phyllodet,  p.  353. 

*  See  Fart  I,  p.  171, 

*  In  this  plant  the  formation  of  foliage-leave*  is  not  so  completely  limited  to  the  seedling-stage 
tt  it  is  in  Heleocharis,  where,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  is  unknown  in  older  plants,  thoogb  perhaps  . 
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band-like  leaves  in  deep  or  rapidly  running  water,  and  also  if  the  plant  is 
*  weakened'  by  repeated  removal  of  the  haulms.  In  Eriophorum  alpinum  also 
I  saw  leafy  foliage-shoots  develop  as  solitary  vegetative  organs  like  those 
of  the  young  plants^  upon  plants  'enfeebled'  by  unfavourable  conditions  of 
cultivation. 

Increase  of  Surface  of  Assimilating  Shoot-axes.  The  assimilat- 
ing shoot-axis  may  experience  an  increase  in  surface  in  the  most  different 
cycles  of  affinity.  This  may  be  brought  about  in  two  ways  which  however 
are  scarcely  separable  from  one  another : — 

{a)    By  the  flattening  of  the  shoot-axis.     Opuntia  illustrates  this. 

(b)  By  the  formation  of  wings.  This  is  a  consequence  of  'decurrent 
leaf-bases.'  These  are  found  on  the  shoots  of  some  plants,  like  species  of 
Symphytum,  Carduus,  which  have  not  reduced  leaves.  But  in  Genista  sagit- 
talis  ^  the  green  membranous  surface  which  is  formed  by  the  wing  of  the 
stem-internode  far  exceeds  the  total  surface  of  the  small  uns^mented 
leaves.  The  stem  in  this  species  is  still  sharply  segmented  into  internodes, 
and  the  nodes  upon  which  the  leaves  arise  are  not  *winged.'  Below  each 
leaf  the  internode  is  widened  by  two  *  wings'  which  are  continuous  with  the 
leaf-surface.     The  leaves  do  not  yet  stand  in  two  rows. 

Phylloclades  and  Cladodes.  The  more  the  segmentation  of  the 
nodes  and  internodes  disappears,  and  the  distichously  arranged  leaves  become 
reduced,  the  more  does  the  shoot-axis  diverge  from  its  ordinary  habit,  and 
if  at  the  same  time  it  assumes  limited  growth  it  acquires  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  a  leaf,  and  is  designated  3.  phylloclade.  This  name  is  best  reserved 
for  such  leaf-like  shoot-axes  of  limited  growth,  whilst  other  widened  axes 
may  be  called  cladodes.    The  following  are  some  illustrations : — 

Fteridophyta. 

The  Equisetaceae  and  some  Lycopodineae  especially  the  family  of  the  Psilotaceae 
supply  examples.  The  two  epiphytic  genera,  Psilotum  and  Tmesipteris,  have  no  roots 
but  root-like  shoot-axes  and  live  in  stations  where  temporary  want  of  water  can  readily 
occur.  In  the  two  species  of  Psilotum  the  leaves  are  reduced  to  small  scales  for  the 
protection  of  the  vegetative  point,  whilst  in  Tmesipteris  they  are  better  developed,  but 
by  their  vertical  position  approach  xerophilous  construction.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
in  one  species  of  Psilotum,  Ps.  complanatum,  the  shoot-axis  is  no  longer  nearly 
cylindric  but  is  flattened  in  the  way  that  we  frequently  find  it  in  Spermophyta. 

Gymnospermae '. 

The  species  of  Phyllocladus  are  low  trees  or  shrubs  which  are  endemic  in 
New  Zealand  and  Tasmania.  They  have  cylindric  chief  axes  with  spirally  placed 
leaves,  and  these  are  small  and  scale-like  soon  dry  and  fall  away.    In  their  axils  flat 

it  might  be  artificially  induced.    The  leaves  at  the  base  of  the  '  haalm '  often  have  a  very  short 
lamina. 

*  See  Part  I,  Fig.  124. 

^  Regarding  Sdadopitys  see  p.  444. 
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leaf-like  twigs,  which  in  their  outline  resemble  the  leaves  of  ferns,  are  developed,  and 
these  are  again  branched  but  always  in  one  plane.  Individual  branches  of  this  form 
produce  flowers.  There  is  a  difference 
in  these  leaf-like  twigs  between  the  struc- 
ture of  the  upper  side  and  of  the  under 
side  as  in  most  leaves.  The  under  side 
has  far  more  stomata  than  the  upper, 
whilst  the  upper  side  has  sub-epidermal 
palisade-tissue  which  is  wanting  on  the 
under  side^  The  phylloclade-nature 
of  these  twigs  is  not  yet  fixed  here, 
because  the  stronger  ones  may  again 
grow  out  at  the  tip  into  radial  cylindric 
shoots,  whilst  those  in  which  this  does 
not  take  place  doubtless  soon  fall  from 
the  stem  like  the  short  shoots  of  Pinus, 
or  those  short  shoots  of  Larix  which  are 
not  developed  into  long  shoots. 


Monoootyledones. 

Bowiea  volubilis.  The  first 
example  to  be  noted  here  is  Bowiea 
volubilis.  The  shoot-axis  produces  long 
narrow  foliage-leaves  only  in  the  seedling- 
stage,  that  is  to  say  until  the  bulb  is 
strongly  developed.  Subsequently  there 
develops  out  of  the  bulb  a  very  long — 
as  much  as  two  meters  in  cultivated 
examples  —  twining  chief  axis  whose 
straggling  lateral  cylindric  shoots  may 
be  recognized  as  scramblers.  The 
elongated  axis  on  which  these  cylindric 
shoots  which  are  of  limited  growth  arise 
forms  only  scale-like  kataphylls;  the 
cylindric  shoot-axes  themselves  act  as 
the  assimilation-organs.  In  the  upper 
part  flowers  appear  whose  stalks  (Fig. 
302)  have  tx.2X\\y  the  same  form  as  the 
assimilating  short  shoots.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  whole  shoot  which  springs 
from  the  bulb  has  arisen  from  an  in-- 
florescence  whose  branchings  have  par- 
tially  lost  the  capacity  0/ forming  flowers  ^ 


PiQ.  ^.  Bowiea  voinbilis.  The  flower-stallu  contain 
chloroptayll  and  act  as  aaaimilation-orcrana.  In  the  lower 
reg^ion  or  the  plant,  andaponyoang  pumtfl,  the  flowers  are 
arrested.    Natural  site. 


^  Resembling  both  in  habit  and  in  structure  these  phylloclades  is  the  twig-system  of  Thuja, 
in  which,  however,  leaves  are  present  but  closely  pressed  to  the  twigs. 

Gg 
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and  that  in  conjunction  witli  the  formation  of  assimilation-shoots  the  formation 
of  foliage-leaves  dwindled.  I  have  been  led  to  speak  of  this  liliaceous  plant  because 
it  shows  in  a  somewhat  more  primary  form  the  same  relationships  as  we  meet  with 
in  the  genus  Asparagus. 

Asparag^UB.  The  phylloclades  here  have  somewhat  varying  forms.  In 
Asparagus  officinalis,  for  example,  they  are  needle-like  leafless  shoot-axes  standing  in 
tufts  in  a  double  scorpioid  cyme  in  the  axils  of  the  kataphylls.  In  Asparagus 
Sprengeri  they  are  flattened  ^,  very  leaf-like,  but  constructed  alike  upon  both  sides. 
In  Asparagus  (Myrsiphyllum)  medeoloides  the  resemblance  in  appearance  to  a  leaf 
is  very  marked,  the  anatomical  structure  is  also  dorsiventral,  and  the  course  of  the 
vascular  bundles  conforms  to  that  of  the  leaves.  The  conjecture,  first  put  forward 
by  Kunth  ^  that  the  phylloclades  of  Asparagus  proceed  from  the  stalks  of  arrested 
flowers  seems  to  me  plausible,  and  it  gives  an  explanation  also  of  their  deciduous 
character.  Such  a  sterilization  of  the  flower-stalks  and  inflorescence-axes  takes  place 
frequently  in  the  formation  of  tendrils. 

BnscoB.  Ruscus  from  which  the  genera  Semele  and  Dana6'  are  separated '  has, 
on  account  of  its  phylloclades,  caused  much  discussion,  and  at  all  times,  up  to  the  most 
recent,  there  have  not  been  wanting  those  who  declared  these  to  be  leaves,  and 
especially  upon  anatomical  grounds :  the  vascular  bundles  form  a  cylinder  only  at 
the  base  of  the  phylloclade ;  they  spread  out  in  the  leaf-like  surface.  That  this  fact 
is  of  no  moment  as  against  the  morphological  facts  which  stand  as  clear  as  day  is 
evident.'  The  species  of  Ruscus  with  leaf-like  twigs,  such  as  Ruscus  aculeatus, 
R.  Hypoglossum,  R.  Hypophyllum,  possess  a  subterranean  rhizome  out  of  which 
annually  in  the  spring  turios  appear  above  ground.  These  shoots  bear  in  their 
lowermost  part  a  number  of  sheath-like  relatively  considerable  leaves  which  are 
usually  green  at  the  tip  ^.  These  leaves  are  reduced  foliage-leaves  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  Semele  androgyna  possesses  well-developed  foliage-leaves  upon  the  seedling- 
plant  °.  Askenasy '  has  also  observed  in  Dana^  racemosa  the  interesting  anomaly 
that  some  leaves  with  a  long  stalk  and  oval  green  lamina,  like  the  leaves  of  Convallaria, 
sometimes  follow  upon  these  sheathing-kataphylls — ^an  appearance  which  may  be 
considered  a  reversion  to  the  leaf-form  possessed  originally  by  Ruscus  before  it  had 
phylloclades.    The  stem,  however,  usually  elongates  above  the  sheathing-leaves  and 


^  See  Reinke,  Die  Assimilationsorgane  der  Asparageen,  in  Pringsheim's  Jahrbiicher,  xxxi  (1898) ; 
where  are  figures,  and  the  literatare  is  cited.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  flower-stalk  in  Asparagus 
Sprengeri  is  not  flattened  but  cylindric 

'  See  Kunth,  Enumeratio  plantamm,  Stutgardiae  et  Tubingae,  v  (1850).  Regarding  Asparagus 
(Myrsiphyllum)  medeoloides  he  says,  p.  105, '  folia  squamaeformia,  pednncnlos  1-3  fertiles,  unifloros, 
basi  bracteolatos,  supeme  nodnloso-articulatos  et  unnm  sterilem  foliiformem,  magis  minusve 
inaequilaterum  (cladodinm)  stipantia,  saepissime  nonnisi  hunc.' 

'  In  Semele  the  inflorescences  arise  on  the  margin  of  the  phylloclade,  in  Ruscus  on  the  upper  side, 
in  Danae  they  are  separate  from  the  phylloclade. 

*  See  Schacht,  Beitrag  zar  Entwicklungsgeschichte  flachenartiger  Stammoigane,  in  Flora,  xxxyI 
(1853),  p.  457;  Askenasy,  Botanische  morphologische  Studien,  Frankfurt,  1S73,  p.  3;  Celakovsk^, 
iihtr  die  Kladodien  der  Asparageen,  in  Denksdiriftcn  der  Bohmischen  Akademie,  1893 ;  see  also 
r4sum4  hy  the  author  in  £ngler*s  Jahrbiicher,  xviii  (1894),  litteraturbericht,  p.  30;  Reinke,  op.  cit. 

»  See  Part  I,  p.  166. 

*  Askenasy,  op.  cit,  p.  a  a. 
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produces  then  a  number  of  small  membranous  scales  which  fall  off  early  and  in  the 
axils  of  which  the  phylloclades  standi  The  apex  of  the  shoot  itself  commonly 
becomes  leaf-like.  The  whole  of  the  parts  of  a  shoot  of  Ruscus  are  already  laid 
down  when  its  apex  appears  above  ground  in  spring.  The  flowers,  or  rather  the  few- 
flowered  inflorescences,  arise  out  of  the  phylloclades,  upon  the  upper  side  in  Ruscus 
aculeatus  (see  Part  I,  Fig.  10 1)  and  Ruscus  Hypoglossum,  upon  the  under  side  in 
Ruscus  Hypophyllum.  They  stand  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf,  the  only  one  which  the 
phylloclade  possesses ;  it  shoots  out  early  upon  the  phylloclade  which  is  laid  down 
like  other  twigs.  The  bract  dries  up  in  Ruscus  aculeatus  usually  early,  but  in  Ruscus 
Hypoglossum  it  is  larger  and  leathery  and  takes  the  form  and  structure  of  the  phyllo- 
clade itself,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  erroneous  interpretations.  The  phylloclades  of 
Ruscus  aculeatus  place  themselves  in  such  a  position  that  they  do  not  have  one  surface 
directed  upwards  and  another  directed  downwards  but  undergo  a  torsion  through  90^ 
so  that  their  edges  are  directed  upwards  and  downwards  as  is  the  case  in  the  phyllodes 
of  Acacia.    These  relationships  may,  however,  be  changed  by  illumination. 

Diootyledones. 

Phylloclades  or  cladodes  occur  in  different  families  of  this  class,  and  the  following 
are  a  few  instances  only  of  the  manifold  variations  they  exhibit. 

Carmichaelia.  In  this,  chiefly  New  Zealand,  genus  of  Leguminosae^  the 
reduction  of  the  leaves  and  the  consequent  flattening  of  the  shoot-axis  are  phenomena 
of  adaptation.  Some  species  have  cylindric  leafy  shoots,  for  example  C.  Exsul,  they  are 
also  found  in  C.  flagelliformis,  in  which  the  leaves  are  arrested  in  sunny  situations  but 
are  developed  in  shady  positions '.  Most  species  after  the  first  juvenile  stage  have 
flattened  shoot-axes  whose  leaf-development  appears  to  be  in  great  measure  dependent 
upon  external  conditions.  In  cultivation  the  young  shoots  especially  still  bear  foliage- 
leaves  whilst  the  older  ones  only  produce  reduced  leaves. 

Bossiaea.  Similar  features  to  those  in  Carmichaelia  are  found  in  this  legu- 
minous genus. 

Colletia.  This  genus  of  the  Rhamnaceae  has  in  one  species,  CoUetia  spinosa, 
cylindric  shoots  with  reduced  formation  of  leaves.  Colletia  cruciata,  on  the  other  hand, 
possesses  short  shoots  flattened  in  the  vertical  plane,  but  seedling-plants  have  the  form 
which  appears  during  its  whole  life  upon  Colletia  spinosa.  Shoots  showing  a  reversion 
to  the  juvenile  state  also  appear  on  adult  plants  ^. 

PhyllanthoB.  Features  of  some  species  of  this  genus  of  Euphorbiaceae  have 
been  already  referred  to  •.  There  are  dorsiventral  lateral  shoots  bearing  at  their  base 
a  bud — ^just  as  a  leaf  has  an  axillary  bud — out  of  which  may  proceed  a  long  shoot. 


^  In  Ruscos  aculeatus  and  Danae  they  stand  on  the  lateral  axes ;  only  in  the  seedling,  for  instance 
of  R.  aculeatns,  are  they  on  the  chief  axes. 

^  See  Reinke,  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Assimilationsorgane  der  Legnminoseen :  I>VII.  in  Piings- 
heim's  Jahrbiicher,  xxx  (1897).    The  literature  is  cited  here. 

'  See  L.  Cockayne,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Seedling  Forms  of  New  Zealand  Phanerogams  and  their 
bevelopment,  in  Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute,  xxxi  (1898). 

*  See  Goebel,  PDanzenbiologische  Schilderungen,  i  (1889),  p.  17,  Fig.  8. 

•  See  Part  I,  p.  97 
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It  is  probable  that  as  Dingier  ^  conjectures  the  construction  of  these  leaf-like  short 
shoots  was  the  cause  of  the  reduction  of  the  foliage-leaves  of  the  chief  shoot  to  kata- 
phylls.  On  the  seedling-plant  foliage-leaves  still  appear.  Still  further  goes  the 
transformation  of  the  shoot  in  that  section  of  the  genus  termed  Xylophylla  where  the 
shoot-axes  are  transformed  into  leaf-like  phylloclades  *  which  bear  kataphylls  only 
in  the  mature  plant  but  have  still  foliage-leaves  in  the  seedling-plant.  These 
phylloclades  are  laid  down  as  normal  cylindric  axes,  but  they  broaden  later  and 
become  flat. 

Other  examples,  like  Muhlenbeckia  platyclados  one  of  the  Polygonaceae,  and 
Siebera  compressa  one  of  the  Umbelliferae,  do  not  require  further  explanation.  We 
must,  however,  mention  the — 

CaotU8-form.  By  this  we  understand  assimilating  shoot-axes  with  fleshy  tissue 
acting  as  a  water-reservoir.  Storage  of  water  appears  also  in  other  assimilating  shoot- 
axes  for  example  amongst  the  Leguminosae  in  Carmichaelia  crassicaulis,  Notospartium 
and  others,  in  Kleinia  and  other  Compositae,  in  Geraniaceae  j  but  the  cactus-form  of 
the  Cactaceae — a  form  which  is  repeated  in  the  succulent  species  of  Euphorbia  and  in 
the  Stapelieae — has  special  characteristics.  The  formation  of  shoots  of  the  Cactaceae 
has  been  already  described  ^  and  further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
sources  cited  below  *. 

3.    TRANSFORMED   RADIAL  SHOOTS. 

We  must  consider  as  transformed  shoots  all  those  in  which  the  work  of 
assimilation  has  been  exchanged  entirely  or  in  great  part  for  other  functions. 

Thorns.  In  the  transformation  of  shoots  into  thorns  as  it  takes  place 
in  species  of  Prunus,  Rhamnus  cathartica,  Ononis  spinosa,  and  others,  we 
have  features  resembling  those  of  the  shoots  mentioned  above  whose  axis 
serves  as  an  assimilation-organ,  in  so  far  as  in  the  thorn-shoots  the  leaves 
are  suppressed,  and  there  are  not  wanting  middle  stages  between  shoots 
which  have  taken  over  the  function  of  foliage-leaves  and  those  which  have 
been  constructed  as  thorns.  In  many  shoots  both  features  appear  together. 
Thus  the  phylloclade  of  Ruscus  aculeatus  ends  in  a  thorn,  and  the  same  is 
the  case  in  the  flat  shoots  of  CoUetia  cruciata.  Transition-forms  from  normal 
foliage-shoots  to  thorns  are  also  found,  for  instance,  in  the  Pomaceae  and 
Amygdaleae*.  The  thorn-twigs  of  Crataegus  Oxyacantha^  for  example, 
before  they  close  their  growth  at  the  apex  by  producing  a  thorn,  form  a 


^  Dingier,  Die  Flachsprosse  der  Phanerogamen,  Heft  i:  Phyllanthus,  Miinchen,  1885. 

*  Dingier  conjectures  that  the  'phanerogamous  leaf  has  arisen  in  the  same  way,  that  it  is  a 
flattened  shoot.  Against  this  it  may  be  said  (i)  the  development  of  the  phylloclade  in  Phyllanthus 
itself  evidently  points  to  an  origin  from  a  ieafy  shoot,  (3)  in  the  Hepaticae  the  *leaf'  has  developed 
in  different  series  from  different  starting-points. 

»  See  Part  I,  p.  168. 

*  Goebel,  Pflanzenbiologische  Schildemngen,  i  (1889),  p.  67;  Ganong,  Beitiage  znr  Kenntniss 
der  Morphologic  wid  Biologic  der  Cakteen,  in  Flora,  Ixxix  (Erganznngsband  zum  Jahrgong  1894). 

^  See  Delbronck,  Die  Pflanzen-Stacheln,  in  Hanstein's  Botanische  Abhandlungen,  11(187 5), p.  17; 
Areschoug,  Beitrage  znr  Biologic  der  Holzgcwachsc,  in  Acta  Universitatis  Lundensis,  xii  (1875-6). 
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number  of  rudimentary  foliage-leaves  which  soon  fall  off,  and  have  at  their 
base  a  pair  of  buds  which  in  the  next  year  grow  out  into  short  twigs.  Also 
other  twigs  become  converted  into  thorns^  after  having  produced  some 
foliage-leaves  whose  axillary  buds  grow  out  in  the  next  year.  If  in 
Crataegus  one  cuts  off  at  the  right  moment  a  long  foliage-shoot  above 
the  point  where  stands  a  normal  lateral  short  shoot  which  would  become 
a  thorn,  one  may  compel  this  short  thorn-shoot  to  become  a  long  foliage- 
shoot  instead  of  a  thorn-shoot.  This  same  effect  has,  as  is  well  known, 
been  produced  by  cultivation  in  Pyrus  Malus  and  other  Pomaceae.  As  on 
the  phylloclades  so  on  the  thorn-shoots  the  formation  of  foliage-leaf  is 
rudimentary.  In  many  thorn-shoots  the  leaf-formation  is  as  entirely  absent 
as  in  the  needle-like  twigs  of  Asparagus. 

Storage-shoots.  I  do  not  require  to  say  anything  further  here  about 
the  shoots  which  are  used  as  storage-organs.  The  configuration  of  bulbs 
and  tubers  is  explained  in  every  textbook,  and  we  know  nothing  about  the 
conditions  which  have  brought  about  the  appearance  of  these  organs.  Most 
of  these  storage-shoots  proceed  out  of  hypogeous  (geophilous)  shoots,  yet  the 
cactus-form — which  must  be  reckoned  amongst  these — shows  that  epigeous 
(photophilous)  shoots  may  be  devoted  to  the  same  useful  function,  and  many 
other  plants  form  epigeous  tubers  or  bulbs.  Vitis  pterophora  shows  this  in 
remarkable  degree,  for  at  the  end  of  its  vegetative  period  the  tips  of  the  shoot 
are  arrested  and  one  or  two  internodes  below  it  swell  out,  then  they  fall  off 
with  the  buds,  one  or  more,  that  are  upon  them,  and  after  a  period  of  rest — 
which  probably  enables  the  plant  to  live  through  a  dry  period — they  again 
shoot  out  into  active  life  ^. 

4.    TRANSFORMED   RADIAL   SHOOTS   IN   LIANES. 

When  speaking  of  the  transformation  of  leaves  into  climbing-organs 
such  as  hooks  and  tendrils^  as  well  as  when  discussing  the  formation  of  roots, 
reference  was  made  to  some  species  of  liane.  Here  therefore  we  have  only 
to  note  the  formation  of  the  shoot  in  some  other  lianes.  The  phenomena  of 
growth  of  the  shoots  of  lianes,  such  as  circumnutation  and  the  like,  dealt  with 
in  physiological  textbooks,  will  not  be  discussed  here,  and  I  shall  refer  only 
to  a  few  cases  illustrative  of  the  formation  of  the  shoot  in  relation  to  the 
conditions  of  life : — 

Searcher-shoots.  In  European  lianes — plants  which  do  not  reach 
any  great  height,  except  in  the  case  of  Lonicera  Periclymenum  and  Clematis 
Vitalba — the  usual  v^etative  shoot-formation  takes  place.  In  tropical  lianes, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  find  often  shoots  developed  which  may  be  termed 


^  Areschoog's  '  false  short  twigs.' 

'  See  Lynch,  On  Branch  Tnbers  and  Tendrils  in  Vitis  gongyloides,  in  Journal  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  xvU  (1878),  p.  306,  plate  15. 
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searcher-shoots.  They  have  the  power  of  rapid  growth  and  elongation  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  search  for  a  support.  They  can  grow  for  a  long 
time  in  a  vertical  direction  without  a  support,  and  thus  their  apex  moves 
through  a  comparatively  wide  area.  They  will  reach  a  greater  length  the 
less  the  weight  of  leaves  they  have  to  carry*,  and  we  find  therefore  a 
retardation  in  the  formation  of  their  leaves  which  is  either  (a)  temporary,  or 
{p)  permanent.  These  searcher-shoots  arise  only  if  the  plant  is  a  strong 
grower  and  is  living  in  favourable  conditions. 

(a)  Temporary  retardation  of  foliage.  Here  we  have  the  cases  of  the 
plants  whose  leaves  form  '  forerunner-tips  ^*  In  other  cases  the  stipules 
are  formed  whilst  the  leaf-primordium  itself  is  still  undeveloped,  as^  for 
example,  in  Buettneria  pilosa  and  Leguminosae.  Specially  interesting  is  the 
fact  that  often  a  further  development  of  the  leaves  only  takes  place  if  the 
searcher-shoots  have  reached  a  support,  as,  for  example,  in  Banisteria  aurea 
and  Beaumontia  grandiflora,  and  this  condition  may  go  so  far  that  the 
searcher-shoots,  which  do  not  reach  a  support,  throw  off  the  young  leaves,  as 
in  Combretum,  many  of  the  Apocynaceae,  Derris  elliptica,  and  finally  even 
the  whole  shoot  dies.  There  is  here  a  special  phenomenon  of  sensitiveness, 
the  use  of  which  to  the  plant  is  evident,  and  it  spares  the  plastic  material 
for  the  development  of  leaves  and  shoots  for  those  shoots  which  can  make 
use  of  it  best.  Its  origin,  however,  is  still  obscure.  It  is  not  connected  with 
'  contact-stimulus.'  We  may  recall  here  that  Sachs  ^  pointed  out  that  in 
European  twiners  '  vigorous  shoots  when  they  grow  out  beyond  their  support, 
or  meet  with  none  at  all,  become  moribund ;  it  is  easy  to  observe  that  a 
shoot  which  has  been  growing  for  some  time  without  a  support,  on  being 
afforded  opportunity  to  twine  round  a  support  obtains  after  a  few  days  a  new 
lease  of  life,  so  to  speak,  and  grows  out  much  more  actively.'  This  sensitive- 
ness— ^the  dependence  of  vigorous  life  upon  the  exercise  of  a  function,  the 
reaching  of  a  support  in  the  case  before  us — is  developed  in  special  d^ree 
in  these  searcher-shoots.  The  searcher-shoots  which  throw  off  their  leaves 
form  in  some  measure  a  transition  to  the  next  group. 

(p)  Permanent  retardation  of  foliage.  Here  the  division  of  labour  is 
of  such  a  kind  that  the  shoots  which  serve  as  searcher-shoots  and  subse- 
quently anchor  the  plant  have  only  kataphylls.  The  foliage-leaves  are 
restricted  to  the  short  shoots  which  are  not  climbing-organs.  We  see  this  in,  for 
instance,  Gnetum  funiculare,  Melodorum  bancanum,  Myxopyrum  nervosum. 
The  same  features  are  observed  in  tendrillous  lianes  in  which  the  tendrils 


'  RaSiborski,  Ueber  die  Vorlaaferspitze,  in  Flora,  Ixxxvii  (1900),  p.  i ;  Trenb,  Snr  une  noavelle 
cat^gorie  de  plantes  grimpantes,  in  Annales  dn  Jardin  botanique  de  Bnitenzorg,  iii  (1883),  p.  44 ;  id., 
Observalions  sur  les  plantes  grimpantes  da  Jardin  botaniqne  de  Bnitenzorg,  ibid.,  p.  160. 

■  See  p.  308. 

'  Sachs,  Lectures  on  the  Physiology  of  Plants,  English  edition  by  Marshall  Ward,  Oxford, 
1887,  p.  674. 
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are  placed  upon  the  short  shoots.  The  division  of  labour  between  short 
shoots  and  long  shoots  may,  however,  be  of  varying  sharpness^.  In  Hiptage 
obtusifolia  and  other  Malpighiaceae  the  long  shoots,  for  example,  have  still 
foliage-leaves  at  their  base  and  above  that  kataphylls,  but  the  foliaged  short 
shoots  can  grow  out  into  long  shoots  which  if  they  have  not  reached  a  sup- 
port pass  over  at  the  apex  again  into  the  formation  of  foliage-leaves ;  they 
submit  then  to  a  retardation  which  is  less  stroi^  than  that  of  the  searcher- 
shoots  in  the  other  plants  mentioned  above'. 

In  other  plants  every  bud  by  its  position  is,  on  the  other  hand,  unalter- 
ably Axed  as  either  a  long 
shoot  or  a  short  shoot. 
There  is  then,  even  if  the 
long  shoots  are  removed, 
no  transformation  of  the 
short  shoots'. 

Shoots  as  Climb- 
ing-Organs*. We  can 
scarcely  speak  of  a  trans- 
formation in  the  case  of 
'  scramblers'  which  simply 
hold  on  to  other  plants  by 
their  str^gling  branches. 
The  formation  of  shoots  in 
twining  plants  has  been 
already  described.  Here 
we  have  to  deal  with — 

Shoot-tendrils.  When 

,  .  !•    I       r .        1    .1  F<a-  3°)'    Sccuidua  SeHowiwu,  KlotBch.    Shoot  with  leDdrillcnW 

Speaking    of    leaf-tendnls      IHenltwigL    Tvo-tUrdiofiun^aiH.    After  H.  Sdicock. 

it  was  shown  that  in  many 

plants,  leaves,  which  are  sensitive  to  contact-stimulus  and  are  unchanged 
in  their  configuration,  may  function  bs  tendrils ;  similarly  we  find  that  in 
many  'tw^-cUmbers,'  as  Fr.  Mliller  first  of  all  pointed  out,  the  ordinary 
twigs  are  capable  of  actii^  as  climbing -organs.  As  an  example  of  this  we 
have  Securidaca  Sellowiana  (Fig.  303),  a  Brasilian  polygalaceous  plant  It 
possesses  long  shoots  with  non-irritable  elongated  intemodes,  and  on  these 

'  See  Massart,  Snr  U  moipholoeie  du  BotuEeon,  in  Annalei  dn  Jirdin  boUotque  de  Boiteniorg, 

HU  (1896). 

•  See  also  KaHboitki,  Ueber  die  VoilatJetspitM,  m  Flora,  kurii  [1900),  p.  jfi. 

'  See,  fot  example,  Massait,  op.  dt. 

<  See  what  ii  said  abont  root-climben  aod  leaf-teodrili,  pp.  iSG,  411.  A  comprehenaive  eipouUon 
of  the  featoret  of  liane* — not  altogether  above  critici*m  from  the  morphological  «taDdp<HD( — is  that 
of  H.  ScheDclc,  Beitrage  zur  Biologic  uad  Anatomie  der  Lianeci,  iui  BcBoaderen  dei  in  Bnuilieo 
dDbeimUchen  Atten,  in  Botanteche  MiltheUnogeo  tttu  den  Tropen,  Jena,  Heft  iv  (iSgi),  Heft  t 
(1893),    The  lileratnre  is  cited. 
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there  are  foliaged  lateral  twigs  which,  like  the  twigs  of  higher  order,  are 
very  sensitive  to  friction.  In  other  plants  we  find  upon  the  shoots  which 
act  as  tendrils,  a  reduction  of  the  leaves,  as  in  species  of  Salacia.  This 
reduction  takes  place  in  varying  d^ree  in  different  species  of  the  genus, 
and  its  final  result  is  a  twig-tendril  which  has  its  leaves  arrested  at  a  very 

early  period  of  development, 
and  so  appears  at  maturity  to 
be  leafless,  as  is  also  the  case 
in  Acacia  lacerans,  A.  velutina, 
and  others. 

Shoot-hookB.  The  hook- 
climbers  possess  as  climbing- 
organs  hooks  which  after  they 
grasp  the  support  experience 
a  thickening.  They  have  in 
most  cases  taken  origin  from 
the  stalks  of  inflorescences^  in 
which  the  flowers  have  been 
suppressed.  Inflorescences  fre- 
quently become  climbing-or- 
gans. The  greatly  elongated 
axis  of  the  inflorescence  twines 
in  Utricularia  reticulata,  for 
example,  whilst  the  vegetative 
shoot -axes  remain  in  the 
ground.  Were  we  to  imagine 
that  in  other  inflorescences  an 
irritability  of  the  axis  or  of  a 
part  of  it  were  to  set  in,  that 
then  a  division  of  labour  be- 
tween an  irritable  and  a  non- 
irritable  part  followed,  and  that 
then  this  appeared  at  a  quite 
early  stage  in  the  development, 
we  should  obtain  a  picture  of 
how  change  of  function  might 
have  come  about.  Moreover 
transition-forms  between  tendrils  and  inflorescences  are  abundant  enough, 
sometimes  of  the  nature  of  watch-spring-tendrilSy  which  are  thin  and  spirally 
inroUed  tendrils,  and  do  not  become  firmly  fixed  to  the  support,  but  through 
contact-stimulus   become  thicker  and    harder  (Fig.   304),    sometimes   of 


(d^ J 

(S  1 


Fig.  304.    Banhinia  b^.  ftom  Blamenan.    Twic;  with  watch- 
spring-climben.    Two-thirds  natural  aiae.    After  H.  Schenck. 


^  The  sensitivenesi  of  the  twig-thoms  in  OUceae  described  by  Schenck  appears  to  me  donbtfiil. 
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filiform  tendril^  as  in  Passiflora^  Vitis,  and  other  plants — ^structures  which 
do  not  require  further  notice  in  this  place. 

I  may  recall  here  those  cases  in  which  the  shoot-axes  which  originally 
served  for  the  formation  of  flowers  have  again  turned  back  to  a  vegetative 
function  \  and  that  in  such  shoot-axes  we  may  note — 

1 ,  the  formation  of  flower  is  absolutely  suppressed ; 

2,  consequently  the  appearance  of  these  shoot-axes  may  be  relegated 
to  an  earlier  stage  of  the  development  than  that  at  which  the  inflorescences 
appear. 

(*)     PLAGIOTROPOUS    ShOOTS. 

The  general  relationships  between  orthotropous  and  plagiotropous 
shoots  have  already  been  described '.  It  has  been  shown  that  one  and  the 
same  shoot  at  different  stages  of  development  may  be  orthotropous  or 
plagiotropous,  and  that  in  many  cases  external  factors,  especially  the 
intensity  of  light,  exercise  an  influence  upon  the  growth  and  determine  it 
as  orthotropous  or  plagiotropous. 

In  trees.  To  the  relationships  as  they  are  found  in  trees,  which  have 
orthotropous  chief  axes  and  plagiotropous  lateral  axes,  reference  was  made 
when  speaking  of  the  relationships  of  symmetry^,  of  correlation*,  of 
anisophylly*,  and  also  when  mention  was  made  of  the  plagiotropous  shoots 
in  root-climbers®.  I  have  therefore  to  mention  here  only  the  configuration 
of  the  plagiotropous  shoot  of  herbaceous  plants. 

In  herbs.  In  many  herbaceous  perennials  the  flower-bearii^  shoot  is 
orthotropous,  the  vegetative  shoot  is  plagiotropous.  These  plagiotropous 
shoots  are  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  flowering  orthotropous  shoots  by 
the  elongation  of  one  or  all  of  the  intemodes,  by  which  process  they  provide 
for  vegetative  spreading.  The  plagiotropous  shoot  can  behave  in  this  way 
with  some  variation :  the  shoot  at  first  orthotropous  may  subsequently  bend, 
become  plagiotropous,  and  as  a  creeping  shoot  root  if  it  reach  the  soil ;  then 
it  may  raise  itself  again  in  the  next  year  under  favourable  conditions  and 
form  an  orthotropous  shoot.  We  find  this,  for  example,  in  Galeobdolon  luteum. 
In  other  plants  the  shoot  is  from  the  beginning  directed  obliquely,  as  in  Ajuga 
reptans  and  Glechoma  hederacea,  or  it  may  be  creeping,  as  in  Potentilla 
anserina.  In  Potentilla  anserina  and  P.  reptans,  as  well  as  in  Duchesnea 
(Fragaria)  indica,  the  *  stolons'  are  properly  the  lateral  flower-stems  which  end 
in  one  flower^ ;  in  the  axil  of  the  lowermost  prophyll  of  the  flower  there  arises 
a  new  rooting  foliage-shoot  which  again  produces  lateral  flowers  and  so  on. 
In  Fragaria  there  are  also  transitions  between  inflorescences  and  stolons,  and 

'  See  pp.  447, 450.  *  See  Part  I,  p.  67.  •  See  Part  I,  p.  93. 

*  See  Part  I,  p.  214.  »  See  Part  I,  p.  350.  •  See  Part  I,  p.  157. 

^  Innisch,  Einige  Bemerkimgen  iiber  die  krantartigen  Rosaceen,  in  Botanische  Zeitnng,  viii  (1850), 
p.  392.  See  also  Maige,  Recherches  biologiqnes  sur  les  plantes  rampantes,  in  Annales  des  sciences 
natnreUes,  s^.  8,  zi  (1900),  p.  349. 
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we  may  expect  to  find  them  elsewhere,  especially  in  plants  whose  vegetative 
shoots  are  'contracted,'  that  is  to  say,  consist  of  internodes  which  remain  short. 
In  such  plants  the  inflorescences  are  shoots  which  by  the  elongation  of  one 
or  many  internodes  are  raised  above  the  leaf-rosettes.  If  in  these  inflore- 
scences the  formation  of  flower  is  suppressed,  or  is  postponed  tea  later  time, 
they  may  at  once  give  rise  to  'stolons.'  Such  a  vegetative  activity  of  the 
inflorescences  has  been  several  times  mentioned  in  preceding  pages ',  and  it 


,  —.-At,  «oloo».   tbt  (lo»etiBg-pl«« 

,    Oae-haU  nannl  siit^ 

is  found  in  some  water  and  marsh-plants'  which  produce  within  the  inflore- 
scences vegetative  buds  which  then  spread  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  become  organs  of  vegetative  multiplication  for  which  they  are  most 
favourably  constn^cted.  We  might  imagine  that  the  plant  of  Androsace 
sarmentosa,  depicted  in  Fig.  505,  was  originally  an  annual  plant  which 
besides  the  terminal  inflorescence  produced  also  at  a  later  period  axillary 
ones ;  that  in  these  fixillary  inflorescence-shoots  the  formation  of  flowers  was 
postponed  to  the  next  vegetative  period ;  then  there  would  develop  upon 
each  of  them,  instead  of  the  flower-umbel,  a  vegetative  leaf-rosette  upon 

'  See  pp.  447,  «9. 

'  See  the  oEes  of  Alisma  nataus,  Limiuuitbemniii  Hamboldtii,  id  Goebel,  PfbuKtibiolaKiKhe 
Schildernogen,  ii  (1893),  p,  319. 
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which  in  the  following  season  the  flowering-shoot  would  elongate  and  bear 
flowers.  This  of  course  is  a  purely  arbitrary  assumption.  We  have, 
however,  every  ground  for  the  assumption  that  in  the  Labiatae  mentioned 
below  the  plagiotropous  shoots  proceed  out  of  orthotropous  ones,  which 
have  experienced  a  retardation  in  the  formation  of  their  flower.  The 
plagiotropous  shoots  in  these  cases  serve  also  specially  as  vegetative  propa- 
gating-organs — 'wandering  shoots'  (Fig.  305) — which  are  of  importance  for 
the  spread  of  the  plant  and  the  utilization  of  new  stations. 

Other  plants  show  throughout  the  whole  of  their  shoot-system  a  plagio- 
tropous growth.  They  are  glued  to  the  ground  and  have  frequently  taken 
on  the  dorsiventral  character.  This  is  the  case  in  Anthyllis  tetraphylla,  the 
leaf-formation  of  which  has  been  previously  described  ^.  The  direction  is 
here  certainly  caused  by  light.  In  light  of  feeble  intensity  the  shoots  are 
erect,  as  cultivated  plants  have  shown,  and  it  may  be  that  the  plagiotropous 
growth  is  of  importance  for  this  kind  of  plant  which  grows  in  strong 
illumination,  in  that  it  hinders  evaporation  of  water  and  that  it  facilitates 
the  obtaining  of  water,  as  is  the  case  in  Hepaticae  ^.  These  relationships, 
however,  as  well  as  the  factors  which  in  alpine  and  polar  regions,  for 
example,  cause  plagiotropous  growth,  cannot  be  discussed  further  here. 

Relationships  to  Conditions  of  Life.  I  shall  only  now  briefly 
refer  to  the  relationship  between  the  formation  oi plagiotropous  shoots  with 
elongated  internodes  and  the  conditions  of  life.  This  may  be  illustrated  by 
examples  from  the  Labiatae.  So  far  as  I  can  see  such  plagiotropous  shoots 
do  not  appear  in  species  which  grow  in  dry  sunny  spots  ^.  Plants  in  such 
stations  form  a  woody  framework  of  orthotropous  shoots.  Compare,  for 
example,  the  small  shrubby  Thymus  vulgaris  of  south  Europe,  growing 
on  dry  sunny  localities,  with  the  widely  spread-out  Thymus  Serpyllum, 
which  indeed  grows  upon  relatively  bright  sunny  dry  areas  but  only  between 
other  plants  which  shade  the  shoots.  The  vegetative  shoots  are  here 
plagiotropous.  The  shorter  vegetative  period  of  course  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  also  as  it  is  less  favourable  to  the  construction  of  a  woody 
framework  of  shoots,  and  there  is  also  the  question  of  exposure  to  cold. 
Lavender,  rosemary,  and  other  plants  of  sunny  dry  localities  have  no 
marked  plagiotropous  shoots,  but  we  And  in  general  these  are  the  more 
developed  the  more  shaded  and  moist  are  the  localities,  such  as  meadows 


*  See  Part  I,  p.  lai.  *  See  p.  18. 

'  In  other  plants  this  is  different  as  is  well  known,  for  instance,  apart  from  those  mentioned  above, 
in  many  creeping  plants  of  the  sea-shore  like  Ipomaea  Pes-Caprae.  Research  is  required  to  show 
how  the  plagiotropous  growth  comes  about  here.  It  may  have  started  more  than  once  and  in 
relation  to  different  external  stimuli.  We  have  seen  that  the  plagiotropous  Hepaticae  on  tree-stems 
are  never  orthotropous,  and  that  the  plagiotropous  growth  has  special  relations  to  water.  Temperature 
is  influential  in  mountain  and  polar  plants.  I  can  only  see  in  the  above  a  special  case  of  plants 
with  radial  flower^shoots  and  plagiotropous  stolons,  but  this  does  not  by  any  means  give  us  a  scheme 
for  all. 
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and  valleys,  in  which  the  plant  grows.  In  such  places  the  construction 
of  vegetative  orthotropous  shoots  which  will  rise  up  high  into  the  Ught 
demands  a  consider- 
able amount  of  mate- 
rial. The  diminished 
light  can  be  better 
used  by  pl^otropous 
shoots  to  which  the 
moist  soil  offers  at  the 
same  time  an  opportu-  , 

nity  to  root    We  find  ^        | 

therefore  that  as   has  .| 

been     mentioned     for  *! 

other  plants   a  trans-  p^     ^ 

formation    has    taken  g 

place  in  the  Labiatae  n 

of    the    orthotropous  .,-j    J 

shoots — these  alone  are  s^^  - 

found  in  annual  species  -s^     'l 

—  into    plagiotropoua  ?»,  \  "i 

ones,  and  of  this  the  ^  ^ 

following  plants  offer 
illustrations : — 

Ajaga  reptane  ^ 
(Fig.  306}.  The  shoot 
of  the  seedling  is  ortho- 
tropous and  i[  fonns  inthe 
first  year  a  roseite  of  de- 
cussate foliage-leaves,  and 
in  the  second  year  bears 
the  temiinal  inflorescence. 
The  lateral  buds  become 
plagiotropous  stolons  with 
elongated  tntemodes,they 
root  later  and  form  attheir 
apex  a  new  leaf-rosette 
with     contracted     inter-  IK  J 

nodes  which  can,  in    a  .^fe'tra^  ^ 

plant  growing  in  the  sun, 

form  flowers  in  its  flrst  year.    Usually,  however,  this  takes  place  only  in  the  second 
year.    Orthotropous  shoots  which  produce  only  few  flowers,  and  which  occasionally 

1  See  Inniich,  Beitrase  i 
i8j6,  p.  19, 


veigldchenden  Mocplioloeie  dei  Pflinzoi,  Abth.  ii,  LtbUtu,  Halle, 
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arise  as  lateral  shoots,  may  after  flowering  time  become  plagiotropous  stolons  ^,  and 
these  stolons  have  taken  origin  from  orthotropous  flower-shoots  by  adaptation. 

Gleohoma  hederaoea.  We  have  in  this  plant  a  case  which  we  may  compare 
with  that  of  Hedera  Helix  ^  In  that  plant  we  have  seen  that  the  juvenile  form  is  adapted 
to  plagiotropous  growth,  that  the  formation  of  orthotropous  shoots  only  begins  later,  and 
that  this  behaviour  is  a  derived  one.  In  Glechoma  hederacea  the  juvenile  and  adult 
forms  are  not  markedly  diflerent  in  their  configuration,  but  they  show  a  difl'erent 
growth.  The  axis  of  the  seedling-shoot  is  at  once  plagiotropous  and  it  roots  from  its 
stem-segments  which  attain  a  length  of  thirty  centimeters  or  thereabouts.  In  the  next 
year  under  favourable  conditions  it  forms '  an  orthotropous  flowering-shoot,  at  whose 
base  plagiotropous  lateral  twigs  subsequently  arise.  But  the  orthotropous  flower-shoot 
may  pass  over  again  at  its  apex  into  a  plagiotropous  shoot,  as  Irmisch  and  others^  have 
observed,  and  this  happens  especially  in  plants  which  grow  in  deeply  shaded  habitats. 
These  form  but  few  flowers  whilst  the  orthotropous  shoots  in  stronger  illumination  pro- 
duce many  flowers,  and  do  not  as  a  rule  grow  out  further  as  vegetative  plagiotropous 
shoots.  The  tendency  here  to  the  formation  of  plagiotropous  shoots  is  then  much  more 
deeply  engrained,  for  not  only  is  the  seedling-axis  plagiotropous,  but  also  the  ortho- 
tropous shoots  pass  over  relatively  easily  into  plagiotropous  ones,  and  this  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  relationships  to  the  locality  as  Glechoma  grows  in  more  shaded  places. 

Stachys.  The  genus  Stachys  may  be  mentioned  here  because  it  shows  a  tran- 
sition from  plagiotropous  light-shoots  into  hypogeous  shoots.  Stachys  sylvatica  has 
plagiotropous  shoots  which  grow  sometimes  upon,  sometimes  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  In  the  first  case  they  have  throughout  foliage-leaves  and  come  into  flower 
oflen  in  October ;  in  the  second  case  they  have  kataphylls  ^  and  appear  above  the  soil 
in  the  autumn  usually  with  the  apex  covered  with  foliage-leaves  *.  According  to  Maige  ^ 
these  plagiotropous  shoots  may  become  orthotropous  in  direct  sunlight,  whilst,  as  might 
be  expected,  in  feeble  illumination  the  flower-bearing  lateral  shoots  of  the  ortho- 
tropous inflorescence  discontinue  the  formation  of  flower  and  become  plagiotropous — 
a  transformation  which  never  happens  in  the  chief  axis.  Stachys  palustris,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  stolons  which  force  themselves  into  the  soil  and  are  therefore  geophilous. 

Factors  which  condition  Plagiotropous  Growth.    We  do  not 

leajn  from  the  above  what  factors  condition  the  plagiotropous  growth. 

^  This  has  not  yet  been  observed  in  the  case  of  the  terminal  inflorescence.  Moqain  Tandon,  who 
has  been  cited  as  the  authority  for  snch  a  change,  only  speaks  of  a  foliation  of  the  bracts  which  need 
not  be  connected  with  plagiotropous  growth.  See  his  ^l^ments  de  teratologic  v^g^tale,  Paris,  184X, 
p.  205.  Important  results  of  experimental  research  are  given  by  Klebs,  Willkiihrliche  Entwicklungs- 
anderungen  bei  Pfianzen,  Jena,  1903. 

^  See  Part  I,  p.  160.  '  The  method  of  branching  need  not  be  described. 

*  As  A  de  St.  Hilaire,  Le9ons  de  Botanique  comprenant  principalement  la  morphologic  v^g^tale, 
Paris,  1840,  p.  104.     He  believes,  however,  that  the  shoots  '  entratn^s  par  leur  poids '  sink  to  earth. 

"  The  stolons  of  other  plants  show  also  the  formation  of  kataphylls  in  the  light — Fragaria  vesca, 
Saxifraga  sarmentosa.  The  retardation  of  the  development  of  the  leaves  here  may  have  relation 
to  the  rapid  elongation  of  the  shoot-axis  as  in  the  shoots  of  many  lianes.  Experimental  evidence  is 
entirely  wanting. 

*  See  Irmisch,  Beitrage  zur  vergleichenden  Morphologic  der  Pflanzen,  Abth.  ii,  Labiatae,  Halle, 
1856,  p.  15. 

^  Maige,  Recherches  biologiqnes  sur  les  plantes  rampantes,  in  Annales  des  sciences  naturelles, 
s^r.  8,  xi  (1900). 
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A  discussion  of  this  question  belongs  to  experimental  ph)rsiology,  and  here 
I  shall  therefore  only  say  this : — 

Frank  and  others  formerly  thought  that  the  plagiotropous  shoots  above  mentioned 
were  negatively  geotropic  and  negatively  heliotropic,  because  many  of  them  although 
not  all  became  erect  in  darkness.  This  erecting  of  the  shoot  I  consider  as  an  adapta- 
tion by  which  the  plagiotropous  shoot  is  protected  from  being  smothered  by  other  plants 
or  by  a  covering  of  leaves  and  the  like.  Oltmanns  ^  found,  moreover,  that  the  shoots  of 
Glechoma  became  orthotropous  in  darkness  only  in  the  spring.  Later  in  the  summer 
the  stolons  grew  out,  even  in  darkness,  to  a  considerable  horizontal  length.  Negative 
heliotropism  therefore  does  not  play  a  part  in  directing  the  plagiotropism  of  these  shoots 
but  there  is  *  re-attuning'  of  the  geotropism  by  the  influence  of  light  *.  The  working 
of  the  light  is  here  evidently  somewhat  complex  and  we  must  distinguish  two  things — 

(a)  the  influence  upon  the  direction  of  the  shoot;  and 

(b)  the  influence  upon  iht  processes  0/ ripening. 

Let  us  consider  the  latter  first.  We  find  that  the  shoots  grow  out  at  different 
stages  of  development  at  which  they  react  differently  to  the  influence  of  directing 
forces.  The  external  forces  which  are  necessary  for  this  development  are  in  part 
those  which  affect  the  direction.  The  terminal  stage  is  that  of  flower-formation,  the 
shoot  therewith  reaches  its  '  ripeness.'  Every  shoot  of  Glechoma  begins  as  a  plagio- 
tropous foliage-shoot  and  ripens  then  into  an  orthotropous  one.  This  happens  under 
the  influence  of  light  and  its  ripening  process  goes  on  in  general  more  quickly  the 
higher — within  of  course  certain  limits — the  intensity  of  the  light  is.  The  coming  of 
the  orthotropy  is  then  indirectly  a  consequence  of  the  influence  of  light  which  causes 
a  change  in  the  inner  peculiarities  of  the  shoot.  This  has  as  a  consequence  that  the 
shoot,  so  far  as  its  direction  is  concerned,  reacts  differently  to  light  in  the  different 
developmental  stages.  In  the  first  unripe  condition  light  causes  a  *  re-attuning '  of 
the  positive  to  transversal  geotropism — using  this  word  in  its  most  general  sense — and 
the  stronger  the  light,  other  things  being  equal,  the  more  marked  is  the  plagiotropous 
growth.  The  influence  of  light  may  gradually  reach  a  climax  in  the  sunmier,  the 
shoot  can,  as  we  saw  in  Glechoma,  be  so  '  induced '  that  it  is  no  longer  orthotropous 
in  darkness.  If  we  separate  these  points  of  view  the  behaviour  of  the  plagiotropous 
shoots  is  as  it  appears  to  me  much  more  easily  understood.  The  ripening  process 
does  not  of  necessity  lead  to  the  cessation  of  the  growth  of  the  shoot.  We  have  seen 
that  in  Campanula  rotundifolia  the  growth  can  be  interrupted,  and  that  the  juvenile- 
form  can  again  be  brought  forth.  The  same  is  the  case  in  many  of  the  Labiatae 
mentioned  above.  If  we  designate  a  shoot  with  the  properties  of  the  plagiotropous  shoot 
of  Glechoma  by  x^  it  will  be  orthotropous  if  it  has  been  formed  under  the  influence  of 
the  light  y.  The  shoot  x  -hy  is  orthotropous,  but  y  is  not  always  present  in  large 
amounts.  If  now  there  be  only  little  o(y  present,  and  x  is  not  exhausted,  the  shoot 
grows  as  x,  that  is  to  say,  grows  further  as  a  plagiotropous  shoot,  but  the  plagiotropous 
growth  also  makes  possible  to  it,  as  we  have  indicated,  the  better  utilization  of  the 
light,  and  at  the  same  time  vegetative  propagation  in  stations  with  less  intense  light 

^  Oltmanns,  Uber  positiven  nnd  negadven  Heliotropismos,  in  Flora,  Ixxxiii  (1897),  p.  24. 
'  See  Czapek,  Uber  die  Richtnngsunachen  der  Seitenwurzeln  und  einiger  anderer  plagiotroper 
Pflanzenteile.  in  Sitznngsberichte  der  Wiener  Akademie,  civ,  i  (1895). 
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II 
GEOPHILOUS  SHOOTS 

With  Areschoug  *  we  may  designate  by  the  term  geophilous  such  shoots 
as  produce  their  renovation-buds  under  the  surface  of  the  earth.  They 
occur  especially  in  regions  where  vegetative  activity  is  periodically  interrupted, 
whether  this  is  by  cold  or  by  drought,  and  theyare  united  by  many  intermediate 
stages  with  '  photophilous ' '  shoots. 

We  have  to  distinguish  two  categories : — 

Perennial  Geophilous  Shoots.  In  this  category  we  have  shoots 
which  are  persistently  hypc^eous. 

Paris  quadrifolia.  The  rhizome  of  Paris  supplies  an  example.  It  has  un- 
limited monopodial  growth  in  the  soiI,and  sends  up  lateralshoots  into  the  light. 

Periodic  Geophilous  Shoots.   By  these  we  understand  shoots  which 
in  the  different  vegetative  periods 
of   their    existence    are    at     first 
geophilous  and  then  photophilous, 
or  the  reverse. 

Polygon  atum  moltifloTuin. 
This  13  the  case  in  sympodial 
rhizomes-  such  as  that  of  Polygo- 
natum  (Fig.  307).  The  shoots  are 
here  geophilous,and  they  remain  in 

the  soil  and  bear  only  kataphylls  t^Z.^^&^^'^'^b.^lT^^'^ 
there.  In  the  next  year  they  are  S'^r4^!SS^r™i'^o»^a^'e?'nl^\T 
photophilous,  and  appear  above  the 

soil  and  produce  assimilating  foliage-leaves  as  well  as  flowers.  The  means 
which  the  plant  adopts  to  bring  its  shoots  into  the  stnl  or  above  it  are  evi- 
dently governed  in  the  first  place  by  changes  in  its  geotropic  sensitiveness, 
and  this  itself  is  most  probably  conditioned  by  processes  of  metabolism. 

Ciroada intermedia.  ThecaseofCircaeaintermedtaoffersan  illustration 
to  which  I  have  called  attention  before  now^  The  photophilous  shoots 
of  this  plant  are  negatively  geotropic  and  end  in  an  inflorescence.  Beneath 
the  soil  the  plant  develops  stolons  which  subsequently  swell  up  at  the  end, 
and  in  the  next  year  become  photophilous  orthotropous  shoots.  If  now 
these  overwintering  shoots  are  stimulated  to  further  development  in  the 

'  Areschaog.  Beitrage  rax  BiologU  dei  geophilen  Pfluizea,  !□  Acta  UdIt.  LtuidcDBis,  xxil  (1S96). 

•  This  name  s«m»  more  suitable  lliui  AieschouE"*  term  '  •erophilons,'  which  docs  not  apply  to 
the  shoots  of  water-plaati.  The  essential  point  is  that  a  shoot  sometimes  or  always  is  adapted  to 
daikncM  or  to  light.  '  Skotophiloni '  might  be  used  for  geophlloiu  skovii,  and  more  appropriate!]', 
becauK  as  has  been  shown  (Part  1,  p.  333)  darkness  has  a  favourable  influence  upon  the  formation 
of  the  geophiloQS  potato-tnbei,  and  aUo  upon  many  itolons. 

'  Goebel,  Uebet  den  Einflnis  des  Llchtes  anf  die  Gettaltnng  der  Kakteen  nnd  Miderer  Pflanzen,  in 
Flora,  Ixudi  (i8(j6),  p.  1 1.    The  plant  there  called  Ciicaea  alpina  is  C.  intermedia. 
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winter,  by  cultivation  io  a  higher  temperature,  certain  peculiar  plienomena  are 

observed.    The  point  of  the  shoot  which  ought  to  be  an  inflorescence 

becomes  a  stolon  which  again  pierces  the  soil,  and  this  may  take  place  after 

the  shoot  has  attained  a  height  of  many  centimeters  and  formed  a  number 

of  well-developed  leaves  (Fig.  308, II).     Theappearanceoftheshootsabove 

the  ground  also  may  be  quite  suppressed,  and  the  shoot,  instead  of  forming 

a  pbotophilous  shoot  with  foliage  and  flower,  may  continue  its  growth  as 

a.  stolon  (Fig.  308,  I),     This  depends  in  general  upon  the  time  at  which  the 

plant  has  been  caused  to '  shoot  out.'   The  later  this  happens  the  longer  time 

elapses  before  the  formation  of  the  stolon 

begins,  and  one  might  believe  that  one  had 

completely  normal  plants  under  examination 

which  were  prepared  to  form  flower,  until 

one  sees  the  tip  of  the  shoot  begin  to  bend 

downwards,  and   the   formation   of  stolons 

'  is  entered  upon — this  being  recognized  not 

only  by  the  changes  of  direction,  but  also  by 

the  elongation  of  intemodes  and  the  like.  So 

long  as  these  stolons  remain  above  ground 

they  produce  foliage-leaves  only  which  are 

merely  smaller  than  usual,  but  when  they 

pierce  the   soil  kataphylls  are  produced'; 

in  the  axil  of  the  foliage-leaves  stolons  arise, 

which  are  commonly  produced  only  in  the 

seedling-plant. 

These  facts  will  bear  it  seems  to  me 
but  one  interpretation :  In  the  resting  geophi- 
FK1.308.  c,™«ta,™«£..  land..,  lousshoot.processesofmetabolism  take  place 
r^'^^iS'lS^jS^'*"'"''™'  *''""'  ^l^'cli  cause  it  to  become  negatively  geotropic 
when  it  shoots  out.  These  processes  require 
a  low  temperature  amongst  other  conditions.  If  one  raises  the  temperature 
prematurely,  that  is  to  say  before  the  metabolic  changes  about  which  we 
know  nothing  are  completed,  the  stolons  will  at  first  be  photophilous,  but  as 
they  contain  a  certain  amount  of  geophilous  substance  which  has  not  been 
used  up — if  one  may  use  this  expression  for  brevity — after  a  certain  time 
they  bend  down  again  to  the  soil.  There  appears  thus  an  inversion  of  that 
order  of  shoots  which  is  usual  in  plants  with  geophilous  shoots— the  geophilous 
shoots  arise  at  the  base  of  the  photophilous  ones,  an  arrangement  the 
advantage  of  which  does  not  require  any  explanation  *.  The  transformation 
of  primordia  of  photophilous  shoots  into  geophilous  ones  may,  moreover,  as 
has  been  proved  in  some  cases*,  be  caused  also  by  the  early  removal  of  the 

'  S«  Part  I,  p.  atfi.  •  See  .Uo  Part  I,  pp.  irj,  iii. 

'  Thit  is  euily  proved  by  WRter-cnltitres  of  Cimea. 
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primordia  of  the  geophilous  shoots,  just  as  on  the  other  hand  a  removal  of 
the  photophilous  chief  shoot  causes  ^  in  many  cases  the  geophilous  primordia 
in  the  year  of  their  formation  to  grow  out  into  photophilous  foliage-shoots. 

Depth  in  soil  of  Geophilous  Shoots.  It  is  the  alternation  in  the 
relationships  between  the  geophilous  and  photophilous  shoots  or  parts  of 
shoots  which  esxA'^aHiy  regulates  the  depth  at  which  the  geophilousshootsgrow^. 
Many  plants  have  indeed 
no  definite  depth  in  the 
soil  at  which  they  live  best 
because  their  geophilous 
parts  possess  no  power  of 
movement,  for  example,  the 
tubers  of  Corydalis  cava. 
But  most  of  them  have  the 
capacity  to  take  up  a  higher 
or  a  deeper  position  in  the 
soil,  whether  this  is  brought 
about  by  pull-roots  or  by 
a  change  in  their  geotropic 
sensitiveness. 

Folygonatum  multi- 
florum.  Let  us  follow,  for 
example,thedevelopmentof 
Folygonatum  multiflorum. 
The  short  fleshy  shoot  which 
is  formed  by  the  seedling- 
plant  is  at  first  erect  (Fig. 
309  to  the  left).  It  has  the 
duty,  which  is  performed 
usually  only  in  the  second 
year,  of  bringing  into  the 
light  the  foliage-leaf  which  follows  upon  the  kataphylls.  In  this  way  is  made 
possible  the  further  development  through  the  assimilative  activity  of  the 
foliage-leaf.  Subsequently  the  shoot,  which  is  at  first  monopodial,  penetrates 
the  soiP  and  grows  there  in  a  horizontal  direction  (transversely  geotropic), 


Ay  rhiiome  placed  artificially 
I ;  its  continaation-shoot  has 
ffrbwn  downwards.  B^  rhizome  placed  deeper  than  the  normal  depth  : 
its  continnation-dioot  has  grrown  upwards.  The  dotted  lines  indicated 
from  nmA  and  B  point  to  the  annual  growths  in  the  rhizome.  C,  seed- 
ling; plant.  To  the  risrht  the  seed  enclosing  the  hanstorial  end  of  the 
cotyledon  ;  /f,  primary  root ;  »,  lateral  rootlet  arising  within  the  axis 
of  Uie  shoot ;  a,  posterior  side  of  cotylar  sheath  ;  v,  anterior  side  of 
same ;  by  c.  kataphylls  on  the  axis  of  the  seedling.  A  and  By  reduced. 
After  Rimoach.    C,  magnified.    After  Irmisch. 


*  Goebel,  Beitrage  zur  Morpholo^e  nnd  Physiologie  des  Blattes,  in  Botanische  Zeittmg,  xxxviii 
(x88o).  The  placing  in  darkness  of  the  orthotropous  chief  shoot  in  Circaea  safficed  to  cause  the 
shoot  next  the  apex,  which  wonld  otherwise  have  been  plagiotropous,  to  become  orthotropous. 

'  See  Royer,  Flore  de  la  Cdte  d*or,  p.  xx;  Rimbach,  Das  Tiefenwachstum  der  Rhizome,  in 
Fiin&tiicVs  Beitrage  zur  wissenschafUtchen  Botanik,  iii  (1898),  p.  178.  P.  E.  Miiller's  view  of  the 
importance  of  earth-worms  in  bringing  about  the  sinking  of  rhizomes  in  the  soil  is,  to  my  thinking, 
exaggerated.    The  worm  will  only  sometimes  bring  the  rhizome  a  little  quicker  into  its  definite  depth. 

'  Investigation  is  required  as  to  whether  shortening  of  a  pull-root  does  not  take  the  germ-shoot 
into  the  soil. 

GOEBEL    II  H    ll 
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and  as  it  strengthens  it  turns  upwards,  forms  foliage-leaves  ^  and  becomes 
photophilous,  whilst  a  geophilous  lateral  shoot  continues  the  rhizome.  If 
one  changes  the  depth  by  bringing  the  rhizome  nearer  the  surface  the 
continuation-shoot  grows  downwards  (Fig.  309,  A)  and  the  converse  is  the 
case  (Fig.  309,  B). 

Similar  relationships  are  found  as  the  investigations  of  A.  Braun,  Irmisch, 
Warming,  and  others,  have  shown  in  other  tubers  and  rhizomes.  For  a  de- 
tailed account  of  these  relationships  I  cannot  find  space  here.  It  must  suffice 
if  I  merely  mention  this  remarkable  fact  that  the  depth  of  geophilous  shoots 
is  regulated  in  this  way : — during  the  strengthening  period  there  is  an  en- 
deavour through  apical  growth  directed  downwards  to  secure  a  definite 
*  normal  depth,'  the  retention  of  which  is  striven  for  amongst  higher  or  lower 
plants  by  changes  in  depth  either  upwards  or  downwards ;  the  action  of  pull- 
roots,  as  they  have  been  described  in  the  case  of  Arum  ^  is  also  important  in 
relation  to  this.  The  regulation  of  the  depth  is  effected  through  the  influence 
of  the  processes  of  metabolism,  as  has  been  shown  to  be  probable  in  the  case  of 
Circaea.  All  geophilous  shoots  must,  so  far  as  they  are  not  saprophytes  or 
parasites,  send  assimilating  portions  into  the  light,  either  single  leaves  or 
foliaged  shoots.  Between  these  and  the  geophilous  shoots,  or  parts  of  shoots, 
there  exists  an  exact  regulating  correlating  relationship  which,  however,  we 
cannot  penetrate.  '  We  name  the  neutral  line  between  the  two  that  which  is 
exhibited  in  the  normal  depth.  If  the  lie  is  deepened  there  must  be,  as 
Rimbach  has  shown,  more  material  used  up  for  the  formation  of  photophilous 
parts  than  otherwise,  and  this  disturbance  of  the  balance  finds  its  expression 
in  a  change  of  geotropic  sensitiveness.  One  might  elaborate  the  picture 
further,  in  that  one  might  consider  that  the  bearers  of  the  positive  and  geo- 
tropic sensitiveness  are  separate  and  distinct  entities  which  by  the  capacity  of 
their  metabolism  can  increase  or  diminish  and  so  sometimes  hold  the  balance 
even,  whilst  at  other  times  they  might  give  a  preference  to  one  side  or  the 
other.  But  even  then  one  would  only  arrive  at  an  incomplete  picture  of 
phenomena  requiring  further  investigation. 

Photophilous  Shoots  in  the  soil.  The  photophilous  shoots  which 
are  laid  down  under  the  soil  show  different  adaptations  which  enable  them 
to  bore  through  the  soiP.  These  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  which 
are  found  in  many  seedling-plants,  for  example : — convex  bending  upwards  of 
the  axis  or  of  the  leaf-stalk,  which  facilitates  the  boring  through  the  soil  and 
the  drawing  out  of  the  leaves ;  protection  by  a  kataphyll,  like  the  coleoptile 
of  the  grasses,  in  erect  shoots  and  so  on.    Where  the  leaves  bore  through  the 

^  It  is  characteristic  that  the  foliage-leaves  arising  directly  upon  the  rhizome  are  here  stalked  as  in 
Paris.  Those  on  the  photophilous  shoots  are  sessile.  Anodier  example  of  the  phenomena  referred 
to  on  pp.  300,  390.  ■  See  p.  270. 

'  See  Areschong,  Beitrage  znr  Biologie  der  geophilen  Pilanzen,  in  Acta  Universitatis  Lundensis,  zxxi 
(1896). 
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soil  in  the  erect  position  we  find  the  parts  that  are  in  front  in  the  movement 
especially  arranged  to  facilitate  the  passage  through  the  earth.  This  is  seen 
in  the  leaf-tips  of  many  monocotylous  plants,  for  instance  in  Gagea  arvensis, 
where  the  apex  of  the  leaf  is  conical  and  is  somewhat  horny  at  the  tip,  whilst 
the  rest  of  the  leaf  is  flat.  But  I  have  no  room  for  a  description  of  these 
phenomena. 


THE  SHOOT  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  REPRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 

A.  Gemmae. 

Space  forbids  the  discussion  of  the  different  arrangements  which  we  find 
in  connexion  with  the  formation  of  gemmae,  but  there  are  two  illustrations 
which  may  be  quoted  to  show  the  connexion  between  form  and  function. 
One  of  them  is  from  the  domain  of  the  Pteridophyta,  the  other  from  the 
Spermophyta. 

Lyoopodium.  Lycopodium  Selago  and  some  other  species  of  the  genus, 
for  example,  L.  lucidulum  and  L.  reflexum,  form  short  deciduous  shoots  or  gemmae, 
around  which  considerable  literature  has  collected  ^  They  fall  ofif  as  small  leafy  shoots 
provided  with  the  primordium  of  a  root.  They  are  not,  as  is  usually  the  case,  abscised 
at  their  point  of  origin  from  the  chief  shoot,  but  separate  above  their  base,  and  the  lower- 
most part  of  the  shoot  remains  with  some  leaves.  The  point  at  which  they  fall  off 
(Fig.  310,  IV  at  ^)  is  prepared — the  axis  of  the  shoot  is  here  thinner,  so  that  it 
easily  breaks  through.  What  then  is  the  significance  of  the  leaves  that  remain 
behind  ?  Formal  morphology  has  considered  it  sufficient  to  assume  that  the  anterior 
of  these  (Fig.  310,  II  A)  is  the  'axillant  leaf,'  which  is  '  concrescent'  with  the  bud- 
shoot  developed  in  its  axil.  But  this  explanation  is  not  very  illuminating  because  the 
Lycopodineae  do  not  generally  possess  axillary  branches,  and  this  leaf  is  inserted 
higher  up  upon  the  axis  of  the  lateral  shoot  than  the  two  lateral  leaves.  To  me  it 
appears  that  the  lowermost  leaves  of  the  gemma  can  be  nothing  else  than  its  bud-scales. 
We  see  that  the  leaf  which  stands  on  the  outer  side  is  the  most  strongly  developed. 
It  is  concave  inwards,  and  forms  with  the  adjacent  leaves  of  the  mother-shoot  of  the 
bud  a  protective  cover  to  this  on  the  outside,  and  the  other  bud-scales  fit  in  with  it. 
By  the  elongation  of  the  shoot-axis  below  the  bud-scales  the  gemma  is  raised  up 
beyond  the  foliage-leaves,  and  can  thus  be  easily  distributed ;  and  indeed  the  bud- 
scales  evidently  help  in  this  distribution,  for  it  is  probable  that  an  abjection  of  the 
gemma  takes  place  here,  brought  about  by  the  pressure  which  its  first  two  leaves 


^  See  Hegelmaier,  Zar  Kenntniss  der  Gattung  Lycopodiam,  in  Botanische  Zeitung,  zxxii  (1874), 
p.  481.  As  regards  history — Dillenias,  Historia  muscomm,  p.  436,  tab.  56,  gave  a  good  description 
of  the  gemmae,  as  also  did  Hedwig,  Theoria  generationis  et  frnctificationis  plantanim  cryptogamicamm 
Linnaei)  Lipsiae,  1797)  p.  11 3,  who  took  them  to  be  male  flowers. 
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exercise  upon  the  adjacent  leaves.    Tbese  leaves  experience  a  certain  tension,  and 
when  this  is  released  the  gemma  can  be  cast  out  for  some  distance'. 

The  first  leaves  of  the  gemma  possess  a  peculiar  confonnation.     Tbey  axe  at 

first  filled  with  reserve-material,  and  facilitate  therefore  rapid  further  development  in 

the  germination.    Then  the  first  two  lateral  leaves,  whose  surface  is  originally  vertical, 

experience  a  torsion  whereby  their  flat  sides  are  turned  upwards  (Fig.  310,  III)'. 

At  the  same  time  these  leaves  are  asymmetric,  as  the  course  of  their  mid-nerve,  which 

is  but  slightly  developed,  shows.    The 

asymmetry  evidently  depends  upon  the 

almostborizontal  position  of  the  gemma, 

which  diverges  greatly  from  the  erect 

growth  which  all  other  shoots  of  Lyco- 

podium  Selago  have.    The  torsion  of 

Br     the  leaves  enables  them  to  make  use 

of  the  light  better  *.  Evidently  a  part  of 

the  food-material  accumulated  in  tbe 

bud  is  produced  by  its  own  activity. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  here  how 
tmder  definite  conditions  a  con  figuration 
appears  which  is  found  gmerally  in  tbe 
plagiotropous  shoots  in  another  species 
A,      of  the  same  genus.  The  large  flat  leaves 
of  the  gemma  may  further  serve  also 
L        as  a  kind  of  parachute,  and  thus  aid  the 
\        distribution.     Altogether  the  gemmae 
exhibit  marked,  and  in  more  than  one 
relationship,    excellently    constructed 
organs  for  spreading;  the  special  fea- 
tures arc : 

1 .  The  constmclion  of  the  shoot- 
axis — basal  portion  to  raise  up  the  gem- 
ma, point  of  rupture  higher  up. 

2,  The  leaf-formation — bud-scales 
which  persist  and  serve  as  agents  in  the  abjection;  storage-leaves;  torsion  of  the 
first  two  leaves. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  gemmae,  according  to  H^ehnaier  they  arise 
at  the  position  where  otherwise  a  leaf  would  have  developed.  The  morphological 
explanation  of  this  behaviour  must  be  passed  over  here.  I  would  only  say  that  it 
appears  easy  to  understand  that  the  slender  gemma  from  the  outset  would  take  up 
a  smaller  space  on  the  apex  of  the  shoot  than  the  strong  dichotomous  shoot.    The 


PlO.  ]ia  Lycopodiam  Selwo.  I,  view  liiin]  sbrnB 
the  •amnilt  of  a  dichotomy.  Br,  grmmu  ■undJDe  all 
the  oatcT  vide*  of  the  ihoou  only.    11,  portion  of  the  «p 

ire'ihkded.   A,  uiUrior  leiir  is  the  nemmu.    Ill   «mi 
ia  IruiBvene  KCtion;  the  ■torife- leaves  arc  ahaded.    I 
Bemma  id  lodirlcadiEiaJ  aection.     A,  line  of  Kpamioo: 
Viprimordiiimofaroot. 


*  In  favour  of  thii  it  may  be  noted  that  the  two  bnd^cRlei  right  and  left  of  the  gemnia  curl 
inwanls  concavely  after  the  gemma  hai  been  set  free.  Mr.  F.  Lloyd  infonns  me  oralljr  tbat  be  has 
teen  the  abjection. 

'  See  Put  I,  p.  loj,  where  ■  like  phenomenoa  ii  dcGcribtd  in  Ljrcopodiam  alpianm. 

*  See  alto  what  hat  been  aald  above  about  the  effect  of  piesmte. 
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gemmae  are  not  disposed  all  round  the  shoots,  but  are  arranged  unilaterally  (see 
Fig.  310, 1).  The  side  upon  which  the  gemmae  stand  appears  to  me  to  be  always 
the  outer  side  with  regard  to  the  whole  stock  (see  Fig.  310,  I).  In  two  shoots  of 
a  fork  which  bear  gemmae  the  gemmae  will  not,  or  will  only  exceptionally  ^  stand 
upon  the  sides  of  the  shoots  which  are  turned  towards  one  another.  We  have  here, 
it  seems  to  me,  one  of  those  frequent  cases  of  furthering  of  the  outer  side  to  which 
I  have  several  times  referred. 

Finally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  formation  of  the  gemmae  takes  place  under 
conditions  other  than  those  under  which  the  sporangia  appear.  We  find  them  chiefly 
on  the  upper*  part  of  the  year's  shoot.  The  leaves  in  this  part  have  no  sporangia, 
or  only  aborted  ones,  in  their  axils.  Subsequently  sporangiferous  leaves  are  formed. 
The  conditions  under  which  the  two  kinds  of  organs  develop  have  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined experimentally.  Adaptations  like  those  which  have  been  so  briefly  depicted 
are  found  in  many  Spermophyta.  The  gemmae  of  Lycopodium  are  distinguished  by 
no  very  great  characters  from  the  duldt'is  of  many  species  of  Allium  and  Lilium. 

Bemusatia  Vivipara.  This  aroid  bears,  as  has  long  been  known,  a  mis- 
leading descriptive  specific  name.  There  is  no  *  vivipary,'  that  is  to  say,  continuous 
development  of  the  seed,  without  a  resting  period;  there  is  only  the  formation  of 
gemmae.  The  gemmae  arise  characteristically  on  kataphyllary  shoots  ^  which  are 
orihotropous  and  stand  up  from  the  far-creeping  stolons.  The  gemmae  are  small 
tuberous  shoots  which  easily  fall  off.  Their  outer  leaves  are  kataphylls  and  have 
hooked  incurved  leaf-tips,  so  that  the  gemmae  can  be  easily  distributed  by  animals, 
which  their  position  on  orthotropous  shoots  makes  easier  than  it  would  be  were  they 
to  spring  from  shoots  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  It  appears  that  the  propagation  of 
this  plant  by  gemmae  far  outstrips  that  by  seed,  at  least  under  certain  conditions  ^. 

The  relationships  of  configuration  of  the  gemmae  to  their  function  as 
organs  of  distribution  is  evident  without  further  comment  in  the  cases  men- 
tioned above,  but  we  do  not  know  the  conditions  for  their  formation. 

Whilst  I  pass  over  with  this  brief  mention  these  gemma-shoots,  I 
must  give  a  very  full  account  of  the  formation  of  the  flower. 

B.    The  Flower. 

I  understand  here  by  the  term  'flower'  a  shoot  beset  with  sporophylls^, 
that  is  to  say,  leaves  bearing  sporangia.  Such  a  shoot  consists,  as  do  all 
shoots,  of  two  parts :  an  axis — here  tht  flower-^axis — and  the  leaves  of  which 
in  the  flower  there  are  two  kinds,  the  essential  ones  which  are  the  sporophylls — 


^  I  found  SQch  an  exception  in  a  shoot  whose  twin,  that  is  the  other  one  belonging  to  the  same 
dichotomy,  was  arrested  at  an  early  periodL    Upon  it  the  gemmae  were  disposed  radially. 

'  Using  the  ordinary  expression ;  to  me,  however,  this  part  seems  rather  the  under. 

'  These  are  distinguished  anatomically  by  an  early  development  of  cork. 

^  Wight,  Icones  Plantarum  Indiae  Orientalis,  iU,  PL  900,  says  that  the  seed-bearing  form  is 
*  exceedingly  rare*  at  Conrtallum,  where  the  form-bearing  gemmae  is  abundant  Probably  seed- 
bearing  takes  place  under  other  conditions  than  that  of  gemma-formation.  In  plants  cultivated 
in  plant-houses  the  formation  of  gemmae  takes  place  regularly. 

'  This  expression  was  originally  used  by  Schleiden,  but  has  only  come  into  general  use  within 
recent  yeazs. 
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sometimes  only  one  in  number — and  the  unessential  ontSy  which  are  frequently 
absent,  and  are  the  leaves  which  form  the  envelope  of  the  flower. 

The  flower  is  a  shoot  of  limited  growth  in  a  number  of  Pterido- 
phyta,  and  in  all  Spermophyta  with  the  exception  of  the  female  flower  of 
Cycas^.  Consequently  in  many  the  flower-axis  is  only  slightly  visible.  It 
is  sometimes  entirely  used  up  in  the  formation  of  the  one  or  many  sporo- 
phylls  in  the  case  of  the  Angiospermae,  a  fact  the  n^lect  of  which  has  led 
to  many  false  deductions.  From  this  definition  of  the  flower,  which  is  based 
upon  the  results  of  Hofmeister's  comparative  investigations  into  the  history 
of  development,  it  follows  that  the  old  Linnean  conception  of  the  *Crypto- 
gamae'  as  flowerless  plants  is  untenable,  because  we  must  speak  of  the  flower 
of  the  Pteridophyta  if  the  portion  of  the  shoot  which  bears  the  sporophylls 
is  different  from  the  vegetative  shoot,  as  is  the  case  when  the  sporophylls  are 
not  mixed  up  with  the  foliage-leaves,  but  are  confined  to  definite  regions  of 
the  axis  of  the  shoot.  As  in  the  case  of  all  groupings  and  definitions,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  matter  of  subjective  opinion  where  one  will  draw  the  limit.  It 
will  be  hardly  necessary,  for  example,  to  designate  as  *  flower*  the  sporiferous 
portion  of  the  shoot  which  is  developed  in  regular  alternation  with  the 
foliage-leaves  in  the  fern  Onoclea  Struthiopteris.  If  we  do  this  in  the  case 
of  the  genus  Cycas,  where  quite  similar  relationships  occur,  it  is  only 
because  in  the  other  Cycadaceae  the  flower  is  sharply  marked  off"  from  the 
v^etative  shoot,  and  also  upon  comparative  grounds.  Moreover  we  find  in 
the  rudimentary^  flower  of  the  Pteridophyta  all  stages  from  the  ordinary 
configuration  of  vegetative  shoots^  up  to  flowers  which,  like  those  of  Equise- 
tum,  are  large,  and  have  for  long  been  recognized  as  having  a  resemblance 
to  the  male  flowers  of  many  Gymnospermae*. 

If  one  wishes  to  construct  a  picture  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  flower  one  must  start  from  the  flower  of  the  Pteridophyta.  Such  a  con- 
struction can  only  be  a  probable  one  for  evident  reasons.  I  shall  here  only 
indicate  some  general  points  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
regard  to  this. 

I.  The  arrangement  of  the  sporophylls  on  the  shoot  differs  in  many 
Pteridophyta  from  the  arrangement  of  the  foliage-leaves  upon  the  shoot. 
Both  evidently  were  alike  to  begin  with.     Two  possibilities  are  offered  to  us  : 

[a)  The  arrangement  of  the  sporophylls  is  the  original  one,  that  of  the 
foliage-leaves  has  been  derived  ; 

(^)  The  converse  is  the  case. 

It  is  commonly  held  that  the  second  alternative  is  the  correct  one. 
I  shall  recur  to  this  subject  when  I  speak  of  the  flower  of  Selaginella. 


^  Also  Daciydiam  Colensoi  (?),  see  Fig.  348. 

'  Using  this  term  in  Sachs*  sense. 

'  The  sporophylls  frequently  resemble  the  foliage-leaves  in  this  group. 

^  See  Von  Mohl,  Vennischte  Schriften  botanischen  Inhalts,  Tubingen,  1845,  p.  96. 
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2.  In  any  comparison  of  the  (lower  of  Pteridophyta  with  that  of  Sper- 
mophyta  the  heterosporous  Lycopodineae  and  Isoetaceae  must  be  taken 
account  of,  especially  because  in  them,  more  than  in  the  heterosporous 
Filtcineae,  we  can  speak  of  flower.     In  them : 

{a)  The  microsporophylls  and  megasporophylls  of  the  flower  appear 
in  relatively  large  '  indefinite '  number. 

{b)  The  megasporophylls  are  less  numerous,  for  instance,  in  Selaginella*. 

(c)  A  separation  between  male  and  female  flowers  has  not  been 
discovered  in  any  living  Pteridophyta.  We  meet  with  only  an  occasional 
indication  of  it  in  Self^inella.  Herma- 
phrodite flowers,  at  least  in  the  morpho- 
logical sense,  are  therefore  the  primitive 
type.  But  if,  for  example,  we  tried  to 
derive  by  arrest  the  unisexual  flowers 
of  the  Gymnospermae  from  hermaphro* 
dite  flowers  because  Welwitschia  shows 
in  the  male  flowers  the  rudiment  of  a 
female  oi^an,  or  if  we  tried  the  converse, 
we  should  be  speculating  upon  very 
insecure  foundation,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  the  Gymnospermae  certainly  are 
no  single  group,  and  secondly,  the  separa- 
tion of  the  flowers  into  male  and  female 
may  have  taken  place  in  their  pterido- 
phytous-like  ancestors.  One  must  not 
judge  of  all  forms  by  one. 

Hermaphrodite  flowers  occur  now  occa- 
sionally as  a '  variation '  in  the  Gymnospermae. 

Ifi.  .,_jj-  ,f  Flo.    311-      Piimt   (UAriltniL      Aodrofynoiu 

found  them  in  bimareds  m  an  example  of       Oovcr  in  langitndiaBl  lectlonj   x,  mia^aao- 

Pinus,  probably  P.  mariiima'.  The  male  £)j"  ^*^^-""n"'"i"i™' -"'='»  i« 
Sowers  standing  near  the  apex  of  the  twig 

in  this  example  were  transformed  into  female  ones.  At  the  point  of  transition 
I  found  not  infrequently  a  stamen  with  a  rudimentary  ovnliferous  scale  in  its  axil 
(Fig.  311,  x).  Such  a  flower  might  serve  in  phyletic  speculation  as  the  type 
of  a  very  simply  constructed  hermaphrodite  spemiophytous  flower  from  which 
by  reduction,  concrescence,  and  transformation  of  single  parts  pretty  well  every- 
thing might  come.  But  as  regards  this  I  will  only  point  out  briefly  here  that 
the  separation  of  the  flowers  into  male  and  female  has  in  the  case  of  some  plants 
resulted  in  their  different  arrangtmtnl  upon  the  plant.  In  Pinus  the  male  flowers 
stand  in  the  position  of  short  shoots,  the  female  in  the  position  of  long  shoots. 
The  biological  reason  for  this  is  clear.  The  short  shoots,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
are  retarded  formations  compared  with  the  long  shoots ;  they  are  worse  nourished 

'  ThercMon  foi  tlu*i»obvioiu.      ■  At  Majori  AnalogoiiscMe*tireoftendeKnbediiithcUteratiu«. 
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than  are  the  long  shoots,  which  occur  at  the  most  favourable  position  for  nutrition 
at  the  end  of  the  shoots.  That  the  female  shoots  should  occupy  this  position  is 
of  importance  in  view  of  their  long-continued  further  development  in  connexion 
with  formation  of  seed,  whilst  the  male  flowers  soon  fall  away.  Similar  relation- 
ships are  found  in  Juglans,  Fagus,  Quercus,  Corylus,  and  elsewhere.  The  different 
position  occupied  by  the  male  and  female  flowers  in  the  system  of  shoots  in  these 
genera  may,  I  think,  be  explained  in  this  way :  the  female  flowers  appear  in  the 
region  of  the  shoot  which  is  best  nourished.  In  herbaceous  plants  such  differences  do 
not  appear,  and  there  is  absent  amongst  them  also  the  polar  differentiation  of  the 
annual  shoots.  We  can  understand  therefore  why  the  formation  of  the  herma- 
phrodite flowers  in  Finns  described  above  appeared  in  the  upper  male  flowers,  and 
similarly  that  there  is  no  reason  why  in  the  Fteridophyta  the  male  and  female 
flowers  should  have  a  different  place  of  origin. 

In  the  following  pages  we  shall  first  of  all  deal  with  the  formation  of 
flowers  and  sporophylls  in  the  Fteridophyta,  and  I  may  point  out  now  that 
the  conformity  in  habit  of  the  male  flowers  of  the  Gymnospermae  with  the 
flowers  of  Selaginella  and  Equisetum  is  clearly  connected  with  the  fact  that 
in  all  of  them  distribution  of  the  spores  takes  place  by  the  wind,  whilst  the 
configuration  of  the  sporophylls  is  readily  understood  when  it  is  regarded 
as  having  a  special  relation  to  the  construction  of  the  bud  of  the  flower. 

Begarding  Terminology.  The  place  upon  the  sporophyll  at  which  the 
sporangia  arise,  especially  if  these  are  in  numbers,  differs  frequently  from  the  rest 
of  the  sporophyll.  We  designate  this  spot  the  placenta^  and  its  function  is  to  enable 
the  sporangia  to  obtain  a  larger  amount  of  nourishment  ^  We  can  understand 
therefore  why  solitary  sporangia  do  not  sit  upon  a  placenta.  They  are  found  in 
Ceratopteris,  the  Schizaeaceae,  Osmundaceae.  The  expression  'receptacle,'  which 
is  often  used  for  the  point  of  origin  of  the  sporangia,  is,  I  think,  unnecessary.  The 
designation  placenta,  which  comes  from  the  Spermophyta  and  took  origin  in  a  false 
comparison  with  the  animal  kingdom,  is  now  so  commonly  used  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  ousted.  We  use  it  according  to  the  above  definition  in  a  biological, 
that  is  to  say  a  functional,  sense,  and  its  use  simplifies  the  nomenclature. 

II 

THE  SPOROPHYLLS  AND  FLOWER  OF 
THE  PTERIDOPHYTA 
A.     GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  SPOROPHYLLS. 

We  have  assumed  that  the  spore-bearing  organs  of  the  Fteridophyta 
and  Spermoph)rta  are  produced  by  the  leaf-organs  which  are  designated 
sporophylls.  In  how  far  the  microsporangia  or  megasporangia  of  the  Sper- 
mophyta take  their  origin  always  from  microsporophyll  or  megasporophyll 
will  be  explained  when  speaking  of  the  formation  of  their  flower. 

^  Especially  by  storing  up  food-material,  which  afterwards  can  be  nsed  in  the  development  of  the 
sporangia. 
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In  the  Pteridophjrta  the  origin  of  the  sporangia  from  leaf-organs  is 
almost  everywhere  conspicuous.  They  stand  in  the  Filicineae  mostly  upon 
the  under  side  or  upon  the  mai^in  of  the  leaf,  in  the  Lycopodineae  upon 
the  upper  side  of  the  sporophyll,  in  Equisetum  uniformly  around  it. 

In  Selaginella  alone  do  the  sporangia  arise  upon  the  vegetative  point 
of  the  shoot  immediately  above  the  primordium  of  the  sporophyll,  and  this 
is  the  case  also  in  Selaginella  spinulosa,  although  some  authors  have  said 
that  the  sporangia  are  leaf-borne  in  this  species  '.     Hypothetically  the  leaf- 
borne  origin  of  the  sporangia  might   be  explained  either  by  supposing  a 
'  displacement,' or  that  in  consequence  of  the 
relatively  early  appearance  of  the  primordia 
of  the  sporangia  the  cell-layers  out  of  which 
they  arise  (Fig.  3 1 3, 5, 6, 7, 8)  would  be  drawn 
into  the  formation  of  the  leaf  if  the  formation 
of  the  sporangia  did  not  begin,  but  this  picture 
must  remain  purely  conjectural  until  it  is 

proved  that  the  primordia  of  the  sterile  leaves  .^  '' 

of  Selaginella  do  really  extend  gradually 
upwards.  The  whole  question  has  lost  inter- 
est since  we  have  recognized  that  the  place 
of  origin  of  an  organ  is  not  critical  for  its 
'  morphological '  significance. 

The  function  of  the  sporophyll  is  not 
only  to  produce  the  sporangia  but  also  to       ''"'•.'!?■  .SeUpneiu ■pinoio™.   fpaag 

'  f  "       ■-  r  &  iporophyll  with  pnmordia  of  gpgniieu,  S, 

protect  them  in  their  youth,  to  aid  in  the  SJ^'^o'c*"'  ""*"■  "■*°""  *^- 
scattering  of  the  ripe  spores — in  seed-plants 

to  promote  pollination  and  fertilization.  It  is  easy  to  prove  in  many  cases 
that  the  conformation  of  the  sporophyll  has  a  relationship  to  these  functions, 
and  this  is  evidently  the  reason  why  frequently  its  configuration  differs  so 
markedly  from  that  of  the  foliage- leaves.  In  considering  therefore  the 
sporophylls  from  the  organi^raphical  standpoint  we  have  to  seek  for  an 
answer  to  two  distinct  questions : 

1.  The  biological  one — in  what  relationship  does  configuration  stand  to 
function  ? 

2.  The  purely  morphological  one — in  what  genetic  relationship  do  the 
sporophylls  stand  to  the  foli^e-leaves  ? 

We  might  add  a  third  question,  namely — what  are  the  efHcient  causes 
of  the  configuration,  especially  in  cases  where  the  sporophylls  diverge  far 
from  the  foliage-leaves  ? 

To  answer  this  third  question  we  have  not  at  present  the  necessary 

'  Gocbel,  Beitiiiee  znr  Tc^leichendcQ  EntwiclduigigetcUcble  der  Sporangien,  in   BoUniiche 
Zcitong,  xxzviil  (iSSo),  p.  561;  Gltick,  Die  SpoiophrUmetuDorphote,  in  Flora,  Ixxz  (189s),  p.  35$. 
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foundation.  The  answer  to  the  other  two  is  possible,  although  here  also  we 
have  not  yet  the  insight  which  is  to  be  desired 

Biological  relationships  scarcely  give  us  the  cause  of  differences  ;  and 
indeed  only  the  arrangements  which  serve  for  the  protection  of  the  sporangia 
are  the  biological  ones  which  have  been  mainly  considered,  although,  as  we 
now  know,  there  are  relationships  of  configuration  which  are  connected  with 
the  distribution  of  the  spores. 

Biological  Relationships  of  Sporophylls.  Amongst  the  Pteri- 
doph)^  the  sporophylls  present  striking  differences  according  as  the 
distribution  of  the  spores  takes  place  by  water  or  through  the  air.  The  dis- 
tribution through  water  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  .sporophylls  of  the  Mar- 
siliaceae,  and  these  externally  are  very  like  the  fruits  of  many  Spermophyta. 
They  owe  their  conformation  to  the  circumstance  that  they  are  adapted  to 
pass  through  a  resting  period  ^.  They  have  the  sporangia  sunk  within  the 
sporocarp^  and  the  tissue  of  the  sporocarp  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  only  upon 
the  entrance  of  a  quantity  of  water  that  the  opening  of  the  sporocarp  is 
effected  by  the  swelling  of  the  tissue  whose  function  it  is  to  do  so.  The 
advent  of  water  is  also  necessary  for  the  germination  of  the  spores.  Sporo- 
phylls which  produce  spores  that  are  scattered  by  the  wind  facilitate  the 
process  of  shedding  by  their  position ;  for  example,  in  Aneimia,  Onoclea 
Struthiopteris,  Helminthostachys  (Fig.  319),  and  others,  the  sporophylls  are 
erect  and  projected  beyond  the  vegetative  parts,  an  arrangement  which  is 
repeated  in  the  strobili  of  the  Lycopodineae  and  other  forms.  The  diminu- 
tion in  the  amount  of  the  assimilating  tissue  in  many  sporophylls  relatively 
to  the  foliage- leaves — and  in  some  cases  this  goes  so  far  that  the  assimilation- 
tissue  disappears  altogether — will  also  make  more  easy  the  scattering  of  the 
spores.  In  the  configuration  of  the  sporophyll  too  less  specialized  arrange- 
ments for  the  distribution  of  spores  are  needed  the  more  spores  there  are 
formed,  or  the  easier  these  can  acquire  favourable  conditions  of  germination  ^. 

Whilst  there  can  be  no  fundamental  difference  of  opinion  regarding 
these  relationships,  it  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of 
morphological  points  involved  in  the  relationship  of  the  sporophylls  to  the 
foliage-leaves. 

Relationship  of  Sporophylls  and  Fertile  Leaf-parts  to 
Foliage-leaves.  The  close  relationship  of  the  two  is  clear.  In  many 
cases  they  are  entirely  alike  in  their  configuration,  for  example,  in  Aspidium 
Filix-mas,  and  many  other  Leptosporangiate  Filicineae.  In  others  there  are 
gradual  transitions  from  ordinary  foliage- leaves,  which  are  at  the  same  time 
sporophylls,  to  leaves  which  are  sporophylls  alone — transitions  which  we 
know  also  to  occur  between  foliage-leaves  and  hypsophylls,  and  tendrils, 

^  In  this  period  protection  against  drought  is  what  is  required. 

'  A  like  relationship  mutatis  mutandis  has  been  already  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  the  archegonia. 
See  p.  2ia. 
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and-bud  scales,  and  storage-leaves.  After  the  ajoXogy  of  these  it  seems  fair 
to  conclude  that  the  sporophylls  also  are  merely  more  or  less  transformed 
foliage- leaves,  and  we  have  seen  further  that  the  history  of  the  development 
of  the  sporophyll  conforms  often  during  a  longperiod  with  that  of  the  foliage- 
leaves  ;  besides,  we  can  experimentally  cause  the  primordia  of  sporophylls  to 
develop  into  foliage-leaves  if  we  destroy  or  suppress  the  formation  of  sporangia. 
This  happened  in  the  cases  of  Onoclca  Struthiopteris  ^  and  Selaginella 
mentioned  above  ^. 

Experimental  Proof  in  Onoolea  Struthiopteris.  The  mature  sporophylls 
of  Onoclea  are  very  different  from 
the  foliage-leaves ;  they  are  much 
smaller,  quite  erect,  their  differen- 
tiation of  tissue  and  their  external 
segmentation  come  to  maturity 
much  more  rapidly  than  in  the 
foliage-leaves.  The  plant  is  especially 
favourable  for  research  because  the 
sporophylls  alternate  regularly  with 
foliage -leaves.  Every  year  there 
arises  at  the  beginning  of  the  vege- 
tative period  a  number  of  foliage- 
leaves,  and  at  its  end,  so  soon  as  the 
plant  is  strong  enough,  a  number  of 
sporophylls.     If  now  all  the  foliage-  p:, 

leaves  be  removed  from  a  plant  whose  r^"^ 

sporophylls  are  not  yet  mature,  folia-  ^    ^ 

tion  of  the  sporophylls  may  be  caused, 
that  is  to  say,  the  primordia  of  the 
foliage-leaves  are  checked  in  their 
development  to  sporophylls  and  de- 
velop further  as  foliage-leaves.     The 

most  various  intermediate  stages  be-  thf;S;^^„;^£''p;„i^TulSfc.itoX^"S^ 
tween  sporophylls  and  foliage-leaves  ^^J':^T^^^';r^,i^^%^^^, 
are  thereby  produced,  and  one  of  j^"^5.  pj"^*  ^t'ci.  £1.™ b«o<n.  «crifc in  dw^rnt 
these  is  represented  in  Fig.  313.     It 

might  be  said  teleologically  that  the  plant  sacrifices  its  propagative  organs 
in  order  to  preserve  its  vegetative  condition. 

Experimental  proof  in  Selaginella.  Seli^inella  offers  a  second  case 
in  which  a  correlation  between  the  formation  of  sporangia  and  the  configura- 
tion of  the  sporophyll  diverging  from  that  of  the  foliage-leaf  has  been 

'  Goebel,  Uber  kiinstliche  Veigriianng  dn  Sporophjlle  Ton  Onoclea  Strnthiopterii,  HoiTm.,  la 
Berichte  der  deatschen  bottuiuclien  GesellsduiA,  t  (18S7),  p.  bdx.  Atkinson  lepeated  thU  reiearch 
witb  the  same  resnlU  in  the  caie  of  Onoclea  Kosibilii.  ■  See  Fait  I,  p.  116. 
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experimentally  proved^.  The  sporangia  in  this  genus  are  arranged  in  spike- 
like strobili.  If  these  are  cut  off  and  used  as  cuttings  they  grow  out  vegeta- 
tively,  and  the  contrast  between  the  two  forms  is  very  marked  because  the 
strobili  in  most  species  of  Selaginella  are  isophyllous,  whilst  the  vegetative 
shoots  are  anisophyllous^.  The  sporangia  abort  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
strobilus  which  is  used  as  a  cutting,  and  the  leaves  upon  the  newly  formed 
portion  of  the  shoot  take  on  the  ordinary  form  of  the  foliage-leaf. 

The  features  thus  artificially  produced  appear  spontaneously  in  nature. 
Sometimes  sporophylls  show  a  partial  virescence,  that  is  to  say,  may  appear 
to  have  a  vegetative  formation,  sometimes  parts  of  foliage-leaves  which  nor- 
mally bear  no  sporai^ia  occasionally  produce  these  and  assume  then  quite 
the  configuration  of  sporophylls.     We  may  quote  as  an  example : 

Botryohium  Liinaria.  The  sporophyll  arises  upon  the  upper  side  of 
the  sterile  leaf  in  this  plant  It  is  richly  branched,  and  the  sporangia  arise 
at  the  end  of  a  vein  on  its  margin  somewhat  approaching  the  upper  side.  If 
we  compare  a  large  number  of  examples  we  shall  find  that  the  difference 
between  the  sterile  and  fertile  portion  of  the  leaf  is  not  constant,  although 
in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  sharply  marked.  The  variations,  however,  take 
different  directions.  The  normally  fertile  portion  of  the  leaf,  the  sporophyll, 
may  become  entirely  or  partially  sterile,  or  the  sterile  portion  of  the  leaf  may 
become  entirely  or  partially  fertile.  In  both  cases  there  are  intermediate 
forms  such  as  are  shown  in  Fig.  313,  i  and  2.  On  these  it  may  be  clearly  seen 
that  the  more  the  sporangia  appear  the  more  is  there  a  division  of  the  leaf 
into  single  segments,  and  the  more  do  the  leaf-lobes  elongate  and  narrow. 
The  sporangia  are  in  these  cases  normal,  and  one  cannot  therefore  speak  of 
a  malformation  associated  with  a  destruction  of  the  function,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  phyllody  of  ovules. 

These  facts  furnish  irrefragable  proof  that  there  is  a  causal  connexion, 
which  we  call  correlation,  between  the  formation  of  the  sporangia  and  the 
divergent  configuration  of  the  sporophyll ;  and  if  we  read  into  this  further 
and  say  that  the  sporophyll  arises  from  an  earlier  or  later  transformation  of 
the  primordium  of  a  foliage- leaf,  this  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  in  all  known 
Pteridophyta  and  Spermophyta  the  foliage-leaves  appear  first  in  the  course 
of  the  development  and  are  followed  by  the  sporophylls.  It  by  no  means 
follows  that  we  must  interpret  this  process  as  also  phyletic^    The  reasons 

^  See  Goebel,  Beitrage  znr  Morphologie  und  Physiologie  des  Blattes,  in  Botanische  Zeitung, 
xxxviii  ( 1 880),  p.  8a  I ;  Behrens,  Uber  Regeneration  bei  den  Selaginellen,  in  Flora,  Ixxxiv  (Erganzongs- 
band  zum  Jahrgang  1897),  p.  163.    The  literature  is  cited  here. 

■  See  p.  506. 

'  Many  authors  who  have  dealt  with  these  questions  do  not  separate  these  two  sides  of  the 
question.  What  I  have  been  speaking  of  above  is  based  upon  the  relationships  as  we  see  them 
now.  It  does  not  touch  questions  of  phyletic  speculation.  So  long  as  we  know  so  little  about  the 
things  that  surround  us,  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  go  more  into  /^ir  life-conditions  before  exorcising 
the  shades  of  the  past.  There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  the  assumption  that  originally  all  leaves  were 
sporophylb,  and  that  the  formation  of  sporangia  was  introduced  at  a  stage  in  the  life  which  was 
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which  have  made  it  probable  that  the  sporophylls  are  phyletically  the  older 
will  be  spoken  of  when  the  sporangia  are  discussed^. 

The  interpretation  of  the  sporophylls  as  transformed  foliage-leaves  sup- 
poses that  they  conform  to  foliage-leaves  or  parts  of  foliage-leaves  in  their 
position  and  their  origin.  This  appears  in  many  cases  but  not  in  all.  That 
the  sporophylls  conform  to  the  foliage-leaves  in  their  position  requires 
no  illustration  here.  It  is  well  known  and  seen  everywhere.  But  the  con- 
formation of  the  sporophylls  to  the  foliage-leaves  or 
parts  of  foliage-leaves  in  respect  of  their  origin  is  of  special 
importance  for  the  theoretical  interpretation  of  the  sporo- 
phyll. 

In  the  Lycopodineae,  Equisetineae,  the  Marattiaceae, 
Polypodiaceae,  Gleicheniaceae,  most  Schizaeaceae,  Osmun- 
daceae,  the  sporophylls  do  not  differ  in  position  and  origin 
from  the  foliage-leaves. 


Pig.  314.  Schixaea 
rnpestris.  Sporophyll. 
Natural  nse. 


Pig.  315.  Schtzaea  nipestria.  Apex  of  sporophyll  in  profile ;  •Si-5'4t  pnmordia 
of  fertile  pinaalea.    Magnified. 


Sporophylls  and  fertile  leaf-parts  as  new  formations.    In 

Schizaea,  the  Marsiliaceae  and  Ophioglossaceae  we  find  that  they  do  differ  ; 
the  sporophylls  or  the  fertile  leaf-part  cannot  be  traced  back  to  a  transfor- 
mation of  a  sterile  portion  of  a  leaf,  but  they  are  really  new  formationSy 
which  have  no  representation  on  the  sterile  leaves.  The  following  examples 
will  illustrate  this : — 

(I)    Leptosporangiate  Filicineae. 

SCHIZAEACEAE.    In  this  family  the  relationships  are  the  simplest  in  so 

later  the  larger  the  dimensions  attained  by  the  sporophyte.  We  have  indeed  before  now  seen  that 
even  in  the  seedling-plant  the  configuration  may  be  changed  by  adaptation.  As  in  plagiotropous 
seedlings  of  ivj  the  orthotropons  shoots  proceed  from  the  plagiotropous  ones,  although  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  the  orthotropons  are  phyletically  the  older,  so  also  at  the  present  day 
the  sporophylls  proceed  from  the  foliage-leaves.  '  See  p.  510. 
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far  as  the  sporophylls  although  new  formations  appear  in  the  same  position 
as  do  sterile  leaf-parts  elsewhere.  We  may  lirst  of  all  discuss  the  case  of 
Schizaea. 

Sohizaes  Bupestria.  I  have  examined  Schizaea  rupestris  which  I 
collected  in  Australia.  The  sterile  leaf  is  hereelongated,  linear,  and  traversed 
by  a  single  nerve.  It  grows  by  means  of  a  two-sided  apical  cell.  No  branch- 
ings are  laid  down.  The  fertile  leaf  (Fig.  314)  bears  at  its  apex  a  number 
of  pinnules  which  produce  sporangia  in  two  rows,  and  the  terminal  part  of 
the  leaf  is  likewise  fertile  ^  The  history  of  development  shows  (Fig,  315)  that 
these  fertile  portions  of  the  leaf  develop  as  outgrowths  of  the  margin  beneath 
the  continually  growing  apex  (F^.  315,  S-^,S^,  5,,  5J.  There  is  formed 
in  each  of  these  outgrowths  a  two-sided  apical  cell,  and  thus  the  sporiferous 
pinnules  grow  like  the  whole  leaf.     One  would  have  the  sterile  leaf  if  one 

removed  the  fertile 
upper  portion  as  it  is 
shown  in  Fig.  315. 
The  appearance  of  the 
fertile  parts  here  as 
new  formations  only 
supplies  a  specially 
instructive  example  of 
the  fact  that  the  deve- 
lopment of  sporangia 
occasions  a  richer  seg- 
mentation  than  exists 
I  -  "^  in  the  sterile  leaf. 

n,  feniie  pinu.  Similar  behaviour 

isfound  inothergenera 
of  the  Schizaeaceae,  for  instance  in  Aneimta  and  Lygodium.  In  Mohria 
there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  sporophylls  and  foliage-leaves. 
That  the  striking  conformation  and  disposition  in  Aneimia  facilitates  the 
distribution  of  the  spores  will  be  shown  later  *. 

POLYPODIACEAE.  This  family  furnishes  another  example  of  like  fea- 
tures:— 

Aspleniom  Dimorphom.  Fig.  316, 1  and  II,  show  two  pinnae  of  the 
first  order  of  Asplenium  dimorphum.  The  sterile  pinna,  I,  is  strikingly 
different  from  the  fertile  one  ;  its  pinnules  of  the  second  order  are  broad,  only 

'  The  iponuigia  are  marginal  on  th«  pinoDles  of  the  tporophjU.  The  same  it  the  case  with  the 
iporangia  of  the  Muillisccae,  althongh  the  relation ibips  are  evidently  quite  different.  In  both 
cases  it  ii  noteworthy  that  the  fertile  pinnules  and  sporangia  conform  to  one  another  as  regards 
VatAt  place  of  origin,  and  Ehii  ii  of  volnc  in  relation  to  the  hypotbetis  which  derive*  the  rotative 
formation  of  the  leaf  from  iponuigia  which  have  become  sterile. 

*  See  p.  69»- 
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indented  at  the  mai^,  whilst  in  the  fertile  leaf  the  pinnules  of  the  second 
order  are  E^in  pinnatifidly  cut  with  narrow  pinnules  of  the  third  order '.  The 
case  of  Schizaea  does  not  differ  essentially  from  this. 

Marsiuaceae.  In  the  Marsiliaceae  we  find  relationships  which 
conform  essentially  to  those  of  the  Schizaeaceae.  It  is  evident  that  the 
peculiarly  formed  sporocarps  in  the  species  of  Marsilia  are  outgrowths  of  the 
sterile  leaves.  To  the  solitary  sporocarps  in  Pilularia  another  origin  was 
formerly  in  part  assigned,  but  they  also  arise  from  a  foliage-leaf*  as  I  have 
stated,  and  as  the  thorough  investigations  of  Campbell,  Gliick,  and 
D.  S.  Johnson  have  confirmed.  The  relationships  in  the  species  of  Marsilia, 
whose  leaves  bear  a  large  number  of  sporocarps,  are  specially  peculiar,  for 
instance  in  M.  polycarpa: — 

Hanilia  Folyoarpa^  The  sporocarps  arise  in  acropetal  serial  succession 
upon  the  part  of  the  leaf>primordium  which  becomes  stalk  (Fig.  317).     The 


.,^,.j — ,, _-  -r--,-,. r -  .  r r ~F<  JMBJ  ^WTOClTp. 

first  are  laid  down  before  the  vegetative  pinnules  are  present  upon  the  leaf- 
primordium.  As  we  have  here  a  large  number  of  sporocarps  the  plant  is 
particularly  suited  for  an  accurate  investigation  of  their  position.  The  fertile 
s^ments  spring  from  the  margin  of  the  sterile  leaf.  They  arise,  however, 
only  on  one  margin  in  a  series  one  above  the  other,  although  at  the  same  time 
the  serial  arrangement  is  not  always  very  strongly  maintained,  being  probably 
affected  by  relationships  of  space.  Fig.  317,  III,  shows  clearly  that  the 
sporocarps  assume  upon  the  leaf-primordium  the  same  position  in  space  as 
do  the  sterile  pinnules ;  the  lowermost  pair  particularly*  clearly  appears  as 


'  This  case  diffeia  somewhat  fiom  that  of  Schiiaea  became  on  the  Keiile  leaf  also  the  apex  of 
each  ncTve  conoponds  to  the  Tegelalive  point  of  a  leaf  (see  p.  313),  which  in  the  fertile  leaf 
derelopa  farther,  bat  in  the  one-nerred  sterile  leaves  of  Schizaea  pnsilUi  the  leaf  is  '  potenliiUl]' ' 
also  •jnilc  simple.  Thcie  is  however  oaly  a  graded  difference.  There  are  moreover  species  of 
Schiiaea  with  dichotomously  branched  sterile  leaves. 

'  See  Goebel,  Beitnige  zui  vergleichenden  Entwicklangsgeschichte  der  Sporangien:  Ubet  die 
'  Fnicht '  von  Pilnlaria  globnlifera,  in  Botanische  Zeitnog,  xl  (>8S>),  p.  771. 

'  I  gathered  the  nuitCTial  for  investigation  some  jteais  ago  in  South  America.  As  to  Ibe  spediic 
name :— Marsilia  polycarpa  I  consider  as  an  '  aggregate'  speciet,  e«pecUIly  aa  A.  Brann  himself  was 
donbtfol  whether  his  Manilla  sobangnlata  vas  actually  different  from  Marsilia  polycarpa. 

*  In  the  prohle  view  only  one  pinnnle  is  calarally  visible. 
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a  marginal  outgrowth  quite  as  the  pinnules  already  described  in  Adiantum 
Edgeworthi^.  The  arrangement  of  the  cells  is  different:  the  sporophylls 
grow  for  a  long  time  by  a  two-sided  apical  cell,  just  like  the  apex  of  the 
sterile  leaf;  the  sterile  pinnules  show  from  the  beginning  a  marginal  growth 
with  diverging  anticlines  at  the  apex.  I  must  not,  however,  attach  much 
weight  to  this  difference.  We  have  already  seen*  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
cells  at  the  apex  of  the  leaf  in  ferns  has  a  connexion  with  the  configuration 
which  will  be  reached ;  we  need  not  therefore  wonder  that  the  sporocarps 
which  develop  into  greatly  elongated  bodies  show  a  cell-arrangement  different 
from  that  of  the  flat  leaflets.  We  have  besides  seen  in  Schizaea  rupestris 
fertile  leaf-pinnules  growing  with  a  two-sided  apical  cell,  and  these  are  marked 
out  in  like  manner  by  an  elongated  conformation  and  absence  of  development 
in  surface.  The  branching  of  the  fertile  leaves  in  Marsilia  is,  however,  uni- 
lateral, and  in  this  they  show  a  difference  from  the  sporophylls  of  Schizaea. 
The  leaf  of  Marsilia  stands  obliquely  upon  the  dorsiventral  rhizome,  the 
anterior  leaf-margin  being  deeper  than  the  posterior  one.  It  is  from  the 
anterior  one  that  the  sporocarps  spring,  and  this  disposition  is  still  visible 
even  in  the  mature  condition,  as  the  leaf-stalk  has  a  channel  upon  its  upper 
side  \  This  unilateral  position  of  the  fertile  leaf-portion  is  a  striking  one, 
and  may  be  connected  with  the  dorsiventral  character  of  the  whole  shoot. 
Also  the  lateral  buds  stand  upon  the  anterior  margin  of  the  leaves,  and  they 
And  iiere  at  flrst  just  as  do  the  sporocarps  a  specially  protected  position 
between  the  shoot-axis  and  the  leaf-primordium.  Unilateral  formation  of 
pinnules  is  found  also  elsewhere  amongst  the  ferns,  for  example  in  the  leaves 
of  Pteris  semipinnata.  We  may  also  compare  the  unilateral  development  of 
the  fertile  leaf-portions  with  the  cases  already  described^  of  unilateral  pinna- 
tions,  for  example  of  Anthyllis  tetraphylla  and  other  L^uminosae,  only  we 
saw  there  that  we  had  to  deal  with  a  phenomenon  of  vegetative  adaptation 
standing  in  relation  to  the  dorsiventral  construction  of  the  whole  plant. 
Putting  aside  phyletic  speculation,  such  an  adaptation  can  scarcely  be  admitted 
in  the  Marsiliaceae ;  but  it  is  striking  that  a  similar  development  is  re- 
peated in  the  Marsiliaceae,  which  are  likewise  dorsiventral.  The  important 
point  is,  however,  the  proof  that  the  fertile  leaf-portions,  even  where  they 
appear  in  relation  to  the  sterile  leaves  as  new  formations  ^^  yet  conform  in 
position  and  origin  to  the  leaf-pinnules. 


^  See  p.  316,  Fig,  204.  The  last  two  pinnules  arise  when  the  apex  of  the  leaf-primordinm  has 
already  expanded.    It  forks  in  more  feeble  primordia. 

'  See  p.  316. 

'  See  A.  firaiin,  Neaere  Untersnchnngen  iiber  die  Gattungen  Marsilia  nnd  Pilularia,  in 
Monatsberichte  der  Berliner  Akademie,  aus  dem  Jahre  1870,  p.  653. 

*  See  Part  I,  p.  lai.  Also  the  facts  mentioned  Part  I,  p.  88.  In  Fig.  aa8,  IV,  the  pinnate  leaves 
are  partly  unilaterally  developed,  so  that  the  phenomenon  is  not  at  all  rare. 

'  In  many  species  of  Marsilia  many  sporocarps  are  seated  upon  one  stalk,  for  instance  often 
in  Marsilia  quadrifolia.    Usually  we  have  a  branching  of  the  sporocarp,  of  which  Johnson  has 
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(II)      EUSPORANGIATE   FiLICINEAE. 

Ophioglossaceae.  In  this  family,  at  least  in  the  large  majority  of 
species,  the  condition  is  somewhat  different.  The  sporophyll  does  not  arise 
upon  the  margin,  but  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  sterile  leaf-portion.  In 
Ophioglossum  palmatum  the  marginal  position  is  also  found,  but  in  most 
cases  the  sporophyll  arises  here  also  from  the  upper  side  of  the  sterile  leaf, 
but  more  or  less  near  its  margin  ^  The  history  of  development  is  unfortu- 
nately unknown.  It  is  possible,  although  indeed  not  very  probable,  that  the 
sporophyll  originally  marginal  has  become  displaced  upon  the  upper  side. 
As  it  is  we  can  give  some  *  reasons,'  or  rather  hint  at  some  relationships,  which 
account  for  the  divergent  position  of  the  sporophyll  even  in  the  Ophicglos- 


FiG.  ^18.  Helminthostachys  zeylanica.  I,  yonne  leaf  in  profile.  The  sterile  pinnules  cover  the  sporophvlL  the 
point  oiwhich,  iS*,  is  seen  projecting,  but  at  a  later  period  would  be  covered.  11,  leaf  in  transverse  section ;  Bs^  leaf* 
stalk ;  1^,  qiorophyll  invested  by  the  pinnnlca  of  the  sterile  leaf-part.  Ill,  sporophyll  in  transverse  section ; 
•S*,  sporangiopbore.  IV,  young  foliage*leaf  in  transverse  section ;  Z^  primoraittm  of  lamina ;  9,  upper  side ; 
M,  under  side ;  Af,  primordium  of  mid-vein.    Magnified. 

saceae.  It  is  laid  down  very  early,  and  in  correspondence  with  its 
later  construction  is  relatively  very  thick.  The  young  leaf  is  firmly 
ensheathed  in  envelopes,  and  the  position  of  the  sporophyll  upon  the  upper 
side  of  such  a  primordium  would  take  up  less  room  than  it  would  were  it 
placed  right  and  left;  its  median  position  secures  that  the  sporophyll  is 
enveloped  and  protected  by  the  sterile  leaf  (Fig.  318,  II),  and  this,  in  a  case 
where  there  is  such  very  slow  development  of  the  leaf  as  occurs  here,  must 


traced  the  history  of  development  in  one  species.  It  may  be  that  in  other  cases  an  elevation  of  the 
common  base  takes  place.  See  D.  S.  Johnson,  On  the  Development  of  the  Leaf  and  Sporocarp  in 
Marsilia  quadrifolia,  L.,  in  Annals  of  Botany,  xii  (1898),  p.  119;  id.,  On  the  Leaf  and  Sporocarp 
of  Pilukria,  in  Botanical  Gazette,  zxvi  (1898). 

^  Bower,  Studies  in  the  Morphology  of  Spore-prodndng  Members :  IL  Ophioglossaceae,  London, 
1896. 
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be  of  great  importance.  We  shall  return  below  to  the  phyletic  explanations 
which  have  been  given  of  the  divergent  position  of  the  sporophyll  in  the 
Ophic^lossaceae.  At  present  I  wish  only  to  indicate  that  the  normal  branch- 
ing of  the  foliage-leaf  in  one  plane  is  connected  with  the  provision  of  an 
assimilationrsurface  exposed  to  the  light,  and  that  therefore  in  the  biolc^cal 
connexion  the  divergent  position  of  a  non-assimilating  leaf-segment  is  of  no 
importance.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  find  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  leaf- 
structures  of  the  flowers  of  higher  plants^,  for  example  in  the  formation  of 
the  corona  in  Narcissus,  Sileneae,  and  elsewhere,  and  in  the  multiplication 
of  petals  by  splitting  in  double  flowers.  All  these  phenomena  conform  to  that 
of  the  position  of  the  sporophyll  in  Ophioglossum  which  has  nothing  or  only 
little  to  do  as  an  assimilating  portion  of  the  leaf.  This  resemblance  of  the 
sporophyll  of  the  Ophioglossaceae  to  a  leaf-segment  expresses  itself  also  in 
its  remarkably  dorsiventral  character^. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  necessity,  so  far  as  living  plants  show  us,  for  con- 
sidering the  sporophyll  as  anything  else  but  a  foliage-leaf  which  experiences 
soon  or  late,  sometimes  not  at  all,  a  transformation ;  otherwise  the  relation- 
ships of  configuration  of  the  sporophylls  and  of  the  flowers  of  the  Pterido- 
phyta  are  so  manifold  and  so  important  for  a  consideration  of  the  flowers  in 
the  higher  ^plants  that  it  will  be  useful  to  select  here  from  the  laiger  groups 
some  illustrations.  The  arrangements  for  the  protection  of  the  sporangia 
will  be  spoken  of  separately'. 

B.    SPECIAL  FEA  TURES  OF  THE  SPOROPHYLLS. 

I.    FILICINEAE. 

I.    EUSPORANGIATE  FiLICINEAE. 

Marattiaceae.  In  the  Marattiaceae  the  sporophylls  are  the  ordin- 
ary foliage-leaves. 

Ophioglossaceae.  In  the  Ophioglossaceae  the  fertile  leaf-portion 
springs  from  the  sterile,  which  is  very  different  in  appearjince.  It  has  no 
special  assimilation-tissue,  and  is  erect  and  stalked.  The  features  ate 
apparently  strictly  fixed  in  Ophioglossum*;  in  Botrychium  we  find  frequently 

^  The  position  of  the  ovules  should  be  specially  considered  here.  These,  for  example,  in  the 
Rannnculaceae  are  originally  marginal  on  a  megasporophyll.  Where  this  forms  a  basal  sac  the 
ovale  springs  from  a  median  position,  and  in  Ranancalos  and  other  genera  fieqnently  this  is  the 
only  ovule  that  remains.  Its  position  is  originally  like  that  of  the  sporophyll  of  the  Ophioglossa- 
ceae to  the  sterile  leaf-part. 

*  See  especially  the  sporophylls  in  Helminthostachys,  p.  483. 
'  See  p.  496. 

*  The  vegetative  transformation  of  the  sporophyll  is  very  rare  in  Ophioglossum.  Apart  from  the 
branching  at  the  apex  of  many  sporophylls,  which  for  our  purpose  is  of  the  same  kind,  I  only  know 
of  one  record  of  it,  that  of  Presl,  Supplementum  tentaminis  Pteridographiae,  in  Abhandlungen  der 
Konigl.  Bohmischen  Gesellschaft  der  Wissensch.  in  Prag,  Folge  5,  iv  (i845-(Q,  who  says:  'vidi 
specimen  Ophioglossi  vulgati,  cuius  spica  marginem  foliaoeum  utrinque  dnas  lineas  latum  eviden- 
tissime  venosum  habuit* 
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intermediate  forms  ^    The  configuration  of  the  sporophyll  of  Ophic^lossum 
and  Botrychium  is  described  in  every  text-book,  and  need  not  be  further 

spoken  of  here  beyond  the  statement  that  the  sporangia 
in  both  genera  are  marginal. 

Helmintliofltaohys  ^.  The  relationships  of  configura- 
tion are  peculiar  and  remarkable  in  this  third  genus  of 
the  Ophioglossaceae.  The  sporophyll  differs  most  of  all 
amongst  the  Pteridophyta  from  the  configuration  of  the 
foliage-leaves,  at  the  same  time  the  construction  offers 
interesting  points  of  comparison  with  features  that  are 
observed  frequently  in  the  formation  of  the  stamens  of 
many  dicotylous  plants.  The  sporophyll  arises  as  in 
other  Ophioglossaceae  in  the  form  of  an  outgrowth  upon 
the  upper  side  of  the  foliage-leaf,  which  is  here  divided 
many  times  into  a  somewhat  palmate  form.  The  lobes 
of  the  sterile  leaf-part  are  in  their  juvenile  condition 
projected  beyond  the  sporophyll  (Fig.  318,  I),  so  that 
the  sporophyll  is  protected  upon  the  one  side  by  the 
downwardly  curved  sterile  leaf-part,  and  upon  the  other 
by  the  massive  leaf-stalk  (Fig.  318,  II).  The  whole  leaf 
is  originally  covered  in  a  cap-like  manner  by  an  out- 
growth of  tissue  of  the  shoot-axis.  The  fertile  sporophyll 
is  evidently  negatively  geotropic  (Fig.  319),  is  apparently 
radial,  and  its  surface  is  densely  occupied  by  supporters 
of  the  sporangia,  which  Bower  has  designated  sporangio- 
phares.  These  sporangiophores,  simple  or  branched,  only 
rarely  bear  one,  more  usually  many,  sporangia,  and  these 
are  then  most  frequently  disposed  in  two  tiers  one  above 
another  and  in  a  radial  manner  (Fig.  320).     The  lower 
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Fig.  319.  Hdmintho- 
stachysiejrlanica.  Sporo* 
phylL    Magnified. 


Pig.  330.    Hdminthostachys  xeylantca.    Sporangiophore. 
I,  U,  simple ;  III,  IV,  branched.    Magnified. 


portion  of  the  sporangiophore  is  usually  narrowed  to  a  stalk-like  form.     The 
upper  part  is  broadened  out  and  has  grown  out  into  lobes,  so  that  the  whole 


^  See  p.  476. 

'  See  Prantl,  Helminthostachys  zeylanica  nnd  ihre  Beziehungen  za  Ophioglossnm  nnd  Botrychium, 
in  Berichte  der  deatschen  botanischen  Gesellschaft,  i  (1883),  p.  155 ;  Bower,  Studies  in  the 
Morphology  of  Spore-producing  Members :  II.  Ophioglossaceae,  London,  1896.  The  account 
given  in  the  text  is  based  upon  investigations  carried  out  on  material  collected  by  me  in  Ceylon  and 
Java  in  1886,  and  which  I  have  lately  re-examined. 
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sporangiophore  has  some  resemblance  to  a  sporophyll  of  Equisetura.    The 
upper  broad  portion  forms  a  roof  above  the  young  sporangia  and  must  be 
considered  as  a  protective  apparatus  for  them.     Examination  of  the  young 
sporophyll  (F^.  321)  shows  that  its  radial  disposition  is  only  apparent ;  it 
is  really  bilateral  or  dorsiventral,  for  there  remains  upon  its  upper  side  and 
upon  its  under  side  a  strip  free  of  sporai^ta,  and  these  strips  are  still  visible 
in  many  mature  sporophylls.      These  free  strips  correspond  to  Ike  middle 
nerve  0/  the  sterile  leaf -portion.    The  sterile  leaf-lamina  is  here,  as  in  the  case 
of  some  leptosporangiate  ferns*,  laid  down  relatively  late 
(Fig.  318,  L).    The  development  of  the  massive  middle 
nerve  (Fig.  318,  M)  precedes  that  of  the  lamina,  which 
shoots  out  right  and  left  from  a  zone  of  embryonal  tissue 
remaining  about  the  middle  nerve  (Fig.  318,  IV,  L)\ 
In  the  case  of  the  sporophyll  there  is  no  laying  down  of 
one  leaf-lamina.   This  is  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  very 
first  divided  into  a  number  of  small  papillae  (Fig.  318, 
III,  Sp)  which  indicate  the  sporangiophores '.     The  re- 
markable thing  then  is  that  the  '  division '  of  the  lamina 
takes  place  so  very  early,  and  that  it  does  not  9s  else- 
where proceed  in  the  plane  of  the  leaf-surface  which  is 
here  undeveloped,  but  in  directions  which  lie  oblique  to 
this.    We  speak  figuratively  of  a  division  here  because 
evidently  a  leaf-surface  to  the  sporophyll  is  usually  not 
developed,  but  in  its  place  the  sporangiophores  appear. 
The   leaf-surface   may,  however,  develop   in   abnormal 
cases,  such  as  I  observed  in  Java  in  1885*.    The  sporo- 
tacM  "j-i""*.  YoonE     phyil  had  in  these  examples  repeatedly  divided  at  its  end 

•paro|ilivllmablu]ac|»i>.      "^    '  i  •-  ^ 

ne.   Tie  primordia  of    — thus  approaching  m  its  behaviour  the  sterile  leaf-part 

the  ■poraniriopbara  lire  '^*  ^^  ^ 

deiueV  si"""^  50  ■•«  — and  the  single  portions  of  the  leaf  contained  chloro- 
phyl!  were  flattened  and  were  divided  at  the  mai^in 
into  lobes  which  bore  the  sporangia.  In  this  case  then  the  sporangiophore 
appeared  as  a  segment  of  a  foliage-leaf.  Upon  these  general  grounds  then 
I  r^ard  the  sporophyll  of  Helminthostachys  as  a  portion  of  a  foliage-leaf 
which  has  become  modified  at  an  early  period  and  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
The  lamina  is  replaced  by  a  sporangiophore  which  appears  in  its  position. 
That  the  virescence  should  proceed  most  easily  at  the  end  of  the  sporophyll 
can  be  easily  understood  from  the  history  of  development.     Fig.  311  shows 

'  See  p.  310,  and  Fig.  107  of  Pleris  seirnlatA. 

■  The  MrBOgement  of  the  cells  i»  difTerenl  from  that  in  Pterii  semilata. 

■  In  many  oies  there  is  evidently  a  commoa  baie  which  one  might  recognize  u  the  ndimeoiBTy 
primoidinin  of  the  lamina.    In  rare  cases  in  Java  I  found  this  developed  as  a  wing. 

<  See  alto  Bower,  Stndies  in  the  Moiphology  of  Spore-prodocbg  Membets :  II.  Ophioglouacese, 
London,  1896,  PI.  ix.  Figs.  138  and  ijg. 
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that  the  formation  of  the  sporangiophores  decreases  towards  the  end  of  the 
sporophyll,  and  there  they  arise  partly  in  a  single  row,  which  means  that 
the  lamina  of  the  sporophyll  approaches  more  the  ordinary  form  '. 

We  can,  therefore,  trace  back  the  sporophyll  to  a  specially  far-reaching 
transformation  of  the  v^etative  leaf,  and  at  the  same  time  see  that  the 
sporophyll  of  Helminthostachys  in  its  dorslventral  construction  conforms 
with  that  of  Ophioglossum  and  Botrychium.  T^e  hypothesis,  which  will  be 
subsequently  mentioned,  that  the  sporophylls  have  proceeded  from  a  further 
v^etative  development  of  the  sporangia,  would  assume  that  upon  a  sporo- 
phyll of  Ophic^lossum  the  sporangia  were  chambered  by  sterile  plates  of 
tissue   nearly   parallel   with  the  leaf-surface,  and  that  then   these  partial 


Fig.  331,     Dfymogkonm  nbcordUnsi.  Fn.     Habit. 
The  ilerile  luvei  an  broni)  *di)  ihortly  •Ulkel,    The 

■porophylla  are  erect,  have  Xaaa  *UlkH,  and  a  lurtow  FlOptaj-   &lapho|r1o«tam  ipathalatnra.    Habit- 

lamina.    After  Chrin.  After  Chriit.    NatnnliiK. 

Sporangia  grew  out  vegetativelyintosporangiophores.  We  content  ourselves 
here  with  proving  the  fact  that  the  sporophylls  of  Helminthostachys  conform 
in  their  primordia  to  the  foliage-leaves,  although  the  two  leaf-forms 
appear  so  very  markedly  different  when  we  only  r^ard  their  mature  con- 
dition. 

a.  Leptosporangiate  Filicineae^ 

(a)   ISOSPOROUS   LEPTOSPORANGIATE  PlLICtNEAE. 

The  manifold  construction  of  the  sporophyll  in  this  group  has  been 
already  mentioned  ^,  and  it  would  take  me  too  far  were  I  to  give  a  thorough 
account  of  it.     Only  a  few  points  may  be  noted. 

External  Form.  The  sporophylls  often  are  distinguished  from  the 
foliage-leaves  by  having  a  different  conformation  of  the  stalk  and  the 
lamina.  The  stalk  in  many  of  the  sporophylls  is  longer  than  that  of  the 
foliage-leaves,  and  thus  facilitates  the  distribution  of  the  spores  (Figs.  323, 

333)-  

'  Where  the  tnusfbnnatioi)  has  pioceeded  Usi  far,  there  the  vegetitive  forauitioa  can  most  eaiil]' 

*  See  Gliick,  Die  Sporophj'UaietatiiociAose,  in  Flora,  Ixxx  (iSjis).  *  See  p.  4S1. 
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In  the  segmentation  of  the  lamina  we  have  to  recognize  two  cases : — 

{a)  The  sporophylls  have  the  segmentation  of  their  lamina  reduced  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  foliage-leaves  ^.  This  occurs  in  Onoclea  Stni- 
thiopteris,  Allosurus  crispus  (Fig.  324),  Acrostichum  peltatum,  and  it  is  the 
more  common. 

{b)  The  sporophylls  have  their  lamina  more  richly  segmented  than  is 
that  of  the  foliage-leaves.  This  occurs  in  Asplenium  dimorphum  (Fig.  316), 
and  also  in  Osmunda  regalis^  Aneimia,  and  elsewhere. 

Anatomy.  The  existence  of  anatomical  differenc/js,  such  as  the 
reduction  of  the  assimilating  leaf-tissue  and  so  on,  in  the  sporophylls,  can 
only  be  mentioned  here. 

It  seems  to  me  improbable — at  any  rate  it  is  not  yet  proved — ^that  the 
difference  in  the  configuration  of  the  sporophylls  when  compared  with  the 


Pio.  334.    AUoaorns  crispiu.    i,  sterile  pinnule,    a,  3,  4.  tranaition-Btafes  between  sterile  and  fertile  pinnules. 
5,  fertile  pinnule  with  the  margin  rolled  back.    After  GlAck. 

foliage-leaves  can  be  always  explained  teleologfically  *.  More  probably  it 
is  determined  by  the  metabolic  processes  connected  with  the  formation  of 
sporangia,  and  these  cannot  always  be  brought  into  close  relationship  with 
the  conditions  of  life.  The  endeavour  to  find  such  connexions  is  neverthe- 
less a  sound  one.  It  must  have  as  a  starting-point  a  review  of  the  relation- 
ships of  life.     I  may  here  briefly  refer  to  one  illustration : — 

Aorofltiohnm  (BhipidopteriB)  peltatnm.  This  fern  owes  its  name 
to  the  configuration  of  the  sporophylls,  which  indeed  are  not  peltate,  but 
which  by  their  undivided  lamina,  in  contrast  with  the  richly  segmented 
and  frequently  forked  sterile  leaf,  are  very  striking  \  The  original  resem- 
blance of  the  two  often  shows  itself,  however,  in  the  sporophyll  by  indenta- 


^  That  is  to  say  the  primordiam  of  the  leaf  has  remained  stationary  at  a  certain  definite  stage  of 
segmentation.  For  the  protection  of  the  juvenile  sporangia  such  sporophylls  are  much  better  suited 
than  are  those  which  are  much  divided. 

'  We  must  alwa]rs  remember  that  the  configuration  of  the  sporophyll  has  not  only  to  do  with  the 
distribution  of  the  spores,  but  also  with  the  protection  of  the  sporangium  in  its  juvenile  state. 

*  In  systematic  works,  for  example  Christ's  Die  Famkrauter,  it  is  assumed  that  the  sporangiferous 
side  of  the  leaf  is  the  under  side,  and  this  undoubtedly  is  in  accordance  with  the  usual  behaviour  and 
the  lie.  Moreover,  the  stomata  are  also  limited,  as  in  the  sterile  leaves,  to  the  under  side.  The 
ptyxis,  however,  suggests  that  the  sporangia  stand  upon  the  upper  side.  At  least  we  find  the 
marginal  portion  incurved  towards  this  side — especially  clearly  is  this  seen  in  transition-forms 
between  sterile  and  fertile,  leaves  where  the  lamina  is  still  more  divided— but  the  incurving  takes 
place  in  the  sterile  leaves  as  elsewhere  towards  the  upper  side.  There  is  here  then  much  that  is 
still  enigmatical. 
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tions  at  its  margin  which  correspond  to  a  division  which  has  not  proceeded 
very  far.  Probably  the  species  has  been  derived  from  forms  with  slightly 
divided  leaves*,  and  the  sporophylls  approach  more  nearly  the  primitive 
leaf-configuration  than  do  the  foliage-leaves.  The  conformation  of  the 
sporophyll  has  moreover  probably  also  a  biological  significance.  The  bright 
mai^in  of  the  sporophyll  is  free  of  sporangia  and  is  bent  backwards.  It  is 
easy  to  observe  that  the  sporophylls  retain  water-drops,  which  then  will  be 
carried  to  its  sporangiferous  side.  Now  the  species  grows  in  moist  mountain- 
ous woods*,  but  the  leathery  texture  of  the  sterile  leaves,  their  sharply 
differentiated  epidermis  bearing  stomata  only  upon  the  under  side,  indicate 
that  the  plant  is  arranged  to  withstand  temporary  want  of  water.  The 
sporophylls  by  their  conformation  hold  water-drops  for  a  time  and  pass  it 
on  directly  to  the  young  sporangia,  which  in  other  ferns  are  protected  ag^ainst 
wetting  but  here  evidently  are  not  injured  by  this. 

(b)     HETEROSPOROUS   LEPTOSPORANGIATE   FILICINEAE. 

Salviniaceae.  Inthe  Salviniaceae ^  we  may  speak  of  microsporophylls 
and  megasporophylls  and  of  parts  of  these,  because  the  microsporangia 
and  megasporangia  appear  in  separate  sori,  and  these  stand  upon  leaves  ^. 
There  is  a  difference  in  the  construction  and  conformation  of  the  micro- 
sporophyll  and  megasporophyll  respectively  in  the  Salviniaceae  *,  and  a  short 
explanation  of  this  is  necessary  because  the  difference  between  micro- 
sporophylls and  megasporophylls  is  much  greater  in  the  Spermophyta,  and 
if  we  assume  that  the  Spermophyta  have  sprung  from  pteridophytous 
ancestors  a  consideration  of  the  sporophylls  of  the  Pteridophyta  offers  us 
the  best  prospect  of  a  basis  for  a  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  sporo- 
phyll of  the  Spermoph)^. 

Salvinia.  In  Salvinia  the  difference  to  which  I  have  referred  is 
essentially  this :  the  number  of  the  microsporangia  is  larger  than  that  of 
the  megasporangia  ®.  The  significance  of  this  is  of  course  that  the  number 
of  the  microspores  is  greater  than  that  of  the  megaspores. 

^  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  nearly  allied  Acrostichnm  flabellatom  has  snch  leaves.  By  some  authors 
Acrostichum  flabellatam  is  united  with  Acrostichum  peltatum.  In  Acrostichmn  flabellatum  there 
are  sterile  leaves  also  which  are  only  indented  at  the  margin  and  othennse  are  undivided.  This 
whole  cycle  of  forms,  whether  we  call  it  a  species  or  a  group  of  nearly  allied  species,  is  allied  to  the 
species  of  Elaphoglossum,  whose  leaves  are  almost  throughout  undivided.  That  the  bearers  of  the 
organs  of  reproduction  retain  primitive  relationships  of  configuration  more  than  the  vegetative  organs 
which  have  been  changed  subsequently  through  adaptation  is  seen  elsewhere,  for  example  in 
Schistostega  and  others  amongst  the  Musci,  and  also  in  the  Cactaceae. 

'  I  gathered  it  some  years  ago,  for  example,  in  the  Cumbre  de  San  Hilario  in  Venezuela. 

'  As  in  the  heterosporous  Lycopodineae. 

*  Both  kinds  may  occur  upon  different  lobes  of  the  same  leaf.  That  the  two  kinds  of  sporangia  stand 
upon  separate  leaves  in  the  Lycopodineae  is  easily  understood  because  the  sporangia  arise  singly. 

'  A  difference  in  the  structure  and  the  conformation  of  the  microsporophyll  and  megasporophyll 
in  the  Lycopodineae  and  Isoeteae  is  not  known. 

*  We  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Salvinia  originally  had  sori  composed  of  both  micro- 
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Axolla.     In  Azolla  the  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  sori  is  ex- 
aggerated by  the  appearance  of  only  one  mega^porangium  in  the  megasorus. 
The  two  kinds  of  sori  can,  however,  be  traced  back  to  one  type — to  a  sorus 
which  consists   of  a  placenta   corresponding  to  a  leaf-lobe   round  about 
which  mtcrosporai^a  are  distributed,  whilst  the  point  is  occupied  by  a  m^a- 
sporangium.     In  the  microsori  this  megasporangium  early  aborts'.     In  the 
megasori,  on  the  other  hand,  only  the  megasporangium  develops,  but  there 
are  found  at  later  stages  of  development  (Fig.  325)  primordia  of  micro- 
sporangia  which  abort.    The  indusium 
appears  as  an  annular  wall,  and  thus  the 
whole  structure  acquires  a  resemblance 
to  the  ovule  of  one  of  the  Spermophyta. 
Azolla  shows  then  a  reduction    of  the 
number   of   megasporangia    in    relation 
to  the  number  of  microsporangia,  and 
probably  also  a  separation  of  the  original 
hermaphrodite  sori  into  male  and  female 
ones. 
\j  I  was  not  able  to  form  a  definite 

picture  of  the  sporophylls  of  Azolla  from 
the  statements  of  Strasburger*  and  of 
Campbell',  and  I  have  therefore  ex- 
amined the  relationships  in  Azolla 
filiculoides,  which  some  twelve  years 
ago  fruited  freely  in  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Marburg.  Each  foliage-leaf  very 
early  divides, as  we  know*,  into  an  upper 
lobe  and  an  under  lobe,  whose  position 
is  indicated  in  Fig.  227.  How  now 
do  these  two  leaf-parts  behave  in  the 
fertile  leaf?  We  know  that  the  sori  enclosed  by  the  indusium  stand  in 
pairs*,  and  they  are  besides  covered  by  a  one-layered  cap-like  envelope. 


¥\G.  U5.  AkoIIa  filicutoide*.  U«fiuonu  En 
toneindirial  lection.  Jd,  indiuiiuD;  Ma,  mr£a- 
■porenTium  ;/>.  placenta.  ThrFada  otAnabuna 
■TT  vifliblc  Hbovr  uie  iDUHsporaDgi 
of  microiporaaf[ia^  whicb  aboit,  i 
tbe  me^atpoTuiffiani.    Magnificd- 


iuble  bdow 


sporangia  aod  megaspoiangk,  yet  the  behaviour  of  Aiolla  sn^csts  such  ■  mppoution.  Il  a  evident 
that  th  e  separation  of  the  microsporangia  and  megaspoiacgia  favours  croM-fertiUzati on.  Moreover 
Heinricber,  Die  naheren  Vo^^ange  bei  der  Sporenbildnng  der  SalTinia  natans  vcrglichen  mit  der 
der  iibiigen  Rhiiocarpeen,  in  Siliungsberichte  der  Wiener  Altademie,  Ixuv  (i8Sa),  fonnd  on  one 
occasion  in  Solvinia  aaUDi  a  tporocarp  which  contained  some  megasporangia  among  a  namber  of 
microiporaDgiB. 

'  Sec  Strasbnrger,  Histologitche  Beilrage,  Heft  a,  Jena,  1889,  p.  8.  CampbeU,  On  the  Develop- 
mcDt  of  Azolla  filiculoides.  Lam.,  In  Annals  of  Botanj,  vii  (1893)1  foond  no  primotdinm  of 
a  megasporangium  in  tbe  microsori.     Both  exist  in  Azolla  filicnloidei  according  to  mjr  experience. 

'  See  Straabnrger,  Ober  Aiolla,  Jena,  1873,  p.  jj. 

*  See  Campbell,  op.  cit. 

*  See  p.  348- 

*  Occauonally  I  fonnd  three  npon  the  under  side  of  the  item. 
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Strasburger  maintains  that  the  sori  are  transformed  leaf-lobes  and  speaks 
of  the  envelope  as  the  under  lobe  of  the  leaf,  whilst  Campbell  came  to 
the  conclusion  '  that  the  whole  of  the  ventral  lobe  goes  to  form  the  sori, 
and  that  the  involucre  is  derived  from  the  whole  of  the  dorsal  lobe 


w;   f7.  Bpper  tube;   ^,  piimarcliiim 
idiuiiuii.    II,  two  leave*  in  Imiiim 


lupper  lobe;  S,.,  St,  prime ._, ,— .  ,-,,  j-.. -., 

1.  To  Ihe  left  a  Kerfle  leaf;  <h    nppcr  lobe:  V,,  nnder  lobe.    To  cIk  right  ■  rertile  leaf  iIuwb  in 
Bcctions,  one  lower  dowri  in  the  leaf  bj  dotted  lino,  u»  otiier  higher  Dp ;  O,  apperlobe;  ^win^  of  (lie  upper  lobe 

of  IwD  megaAoii,  and  the  indiuliira  appean  ai  an  aDnnlar  waJL    All  magDlfied. 

of  the  leaf  ^.'     Neither  of  these  authors  is  altogether  correct  so  far  as  my 
investigations  show.     I  agree  with  Campbell  that  the  son  proceed  from 
one  portion  of  the  under  lobe  of  the  leaf  which  very  early  develops,  but 
the  upper  lobe  is  by  no  means  devoted  to  the  formation  of  the  involucre. 
This  upper  lobe  b  pre- 
sent as  elsewhere,  and 
contains  also  a  branched 
vascular  bundle  and   a 
pit  inhabited  by  Ana- 
baena.     It  produces  at 
its  base  a  wing-like  aae- 
layeredtfw^ri'K'M  which 
partially  covers  the  sori, 
and  this  is  the  origin  of 
the '  involucre '  (Fies.  ^a(5 

1  r-,       ,  •   ,%  ,         J''"'  3'?-    Aiolla  filiculoidei.    Sporophyll  ipread  ont  flat.    To  the  left 

and^a7,/'),WhlChI  need      twp  megaaori.    To  llie  nghl  the  onper  lobe.    /,  wing-like  oatgrowth  of  the 
upper  lebe,  the  nmcilagc-inl  i«  viiible  below. 

not     say    contains     no 

conducting  bundle.  The  under  leaf-lobe,  which  is  used  for  the  formation 
of  the  sori,  contains  as  elsewhere  its  conducting  bundle.  That  Strasburger 
ascribed  the  involucre  to  the  under  lobe  of  the  leaf  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  separated  from  the  upper  lobe  by  a  somewhat  deep  depression.    Com- 

'  Campbell,  Oa  the  D«vdopin«nt  of  AzdUfiUciilddes,  Lun.,  in  Atinali  uf Botany,  vii(Tft93),  p.  15S. 
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paring  then  the   fertile  leaf  with  the  sterile  the   following  changes   in 
configuration  are  found : — 

(i)  The  under  lobe,  which  is  elsewhere  undivided,  divides  into  two  lobes, 
more  seldom  three,  and  even  into  four  in  Azolla  nilotica  according  to  Stras- 
burger,  from  the  apex  of  these  the  single  megasporangium  proceeds  in  the 
megasorus^.  Beneath  this  there  rises  up  as  an  annular  wall  the  indusium, 
which^  being  favoured  upon  the  outer  side,  grows  round  the  megasporangium 
like  an  integument  ^. 

(a)  From  the  portion  of  the  margin  of  the  upper  lobe  which  touches  upon 
the  under  lobe  a  wing-like  outgrowth  at  first  proceeds^  and  one  might 
designate  it  as  an  indusium  if  each  of  the  two  sori  had  not  already  its  own 
indusium. 

M ARSILIACEAE.  The  microsporangia  and  megasporangia  are  found  to- 
gether in  the  same  sorus  in  the  Marsiliaceae.  The  sporocarps  diverge  in 
their  configuration  more  than  those  of  any  other  group  from  the  sporophylls 
met  with  elsewhere.  The  sporangia  apparently  are  enclosed  within  a  body 
of  tissue  which  is  surrounded  by  a  usually  hard  shell,  and  this,  when  it  is 
ripe,  is  opened  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the  swelling  up  of  mucilaginous 
tissue  within  it — an  arrangement  which  makes  possible  the  withstanding  of 
a  dry  period,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  sporocarp  exhibits  a  resting  period — 
and  thus  the  germination  of  the  spores  can  only  begin  if  such  a  quantity  of 
water  is  present  as  is  necessary  for  the  further  development.  It  has  been 
already  shown ^  that  the  sporocarps  are  always  leaf-borne,  and  like  the 
pinnule  of  Marsilia  they  take  rise  upon  the  flanks  of  the  foliage-leaf 
(Fig.  317).  The  history  of  development  has  also  explained  the  rest  of  the 
structure  of  this  remarkable  body.  The  sporocarps  are  always  dorsi ventral, 
even  where,  as  in  Pilularia,  this  is  not  externally  marked.  The  *  fruit '  con- 
sists in  Pilularia  globulifera  of  four  chambers,  in  which  megasporangia  and 
microsporangia  lie.  In  Marsilia  the  chambers  are  more  numerous  and  are 
arranged  ia  two  rows.  I  haye  pointed  out^  in  opposition  to  the  assumption, 
based  upon  tiie  consideration  of  the  mature  condition  only,  that  the  sporangia 
arise  actually  within  closed  spaces,  and  also  in  opposition  to  Russow's  state- 
ment, based  upon  beautiful  but  incomplete  developmental  investigations, 
that  the  *  sorus-canal '  arises  by  a  splitting  of  the  tissue,  and  that  the  sori 
here  are  formed,  as  in  other  Leptosporangiate  Filicineae,  from  superficial  cells 
of  the  primordium  of  the  sporophyll,  and  are  only  gradually  sunk  subsequently 
into  the  tissue.  Busgen,  Meunier,  Campbell,  and  Johnson  have  confirmed 
this,  and  supplemented  it  by  showing  that  the  placenta  arises  upon  the 


^  The  division  of  the  under  lobe  is  specially  plainly  seen  in  Fig.  326,  III. 
'  See  the  section  upon  the  development  of  the  sporanginm,  p.  595. 
'  See  p.  479. 

*  See  Goebel,  Beitrage  zur  vergleichenden  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  Sporangien :  III.  Ueber 
die  '  Frncht'  von  Pilnlaria  globulifera,  in  Botanische  Zeitung,  xl  (i88a),  p.  771. 
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margin  of  the  leaf.  The  processes  which  are  thus  brought  about  recall  in 
more  than  one  sense  the  features  which  will  be  depicted  below  in  other  ferns, 
for  example  in  the  cyatheaceous  Balantium  antarcticum,  only  that  the  sori 
do  not  appear  in  Azolla  as  they  do  there  upon  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  but 
are  displaced  to  the  upper  side  whenever  the  formation  of  the  pit  sets  in. 

The  diagrammatic  representation  of  cross-sections  shown  in  Fig.  328,  I-III, 
will  illustrate  this.  The  youngest  stage,  Fig.  328,  I,  recalls  the  transverse  section 
of  a  leaf  of  a  young  fern  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  207,  II.  We  saw  there  a  lamiqa, 
L,  L,  springing  from  marginal  cells.  In  the  sporocarp  of  the  Marsiliaceae  we  find 
quite  similar  marginal  cells,  /?,  which,  however,  are  displaced  somewhat  more  towards 
the  upper  side.  In  some  parts  of  the  margin  corresponding  to  the  later-formed 
fruit-chambers  an  increased  growth  takes 
place,  accompanied  by  characteristic  divi- 
sions of  the  marginal  cells.  In  Fig.  328,  II, 
the  marginal  cells,  from  each  of  which  a 
sorus  springs,  are  marked  with  the  letter  S. 
They  are  already  sunk  in  a  shallow  pit, 
and  are  pushed  upwards  by  the  growth  of 
a  portion  of  the  under  side  of  the  leaf. 
At  the  same  time  the  deepening  of  the  pits 
begins.  The  portions  which  are  marked 
_y,  y  and  f  f  grow  up  and  cause  the  sinking 
of  the  leaf-margin  more  and  more  in  a 

deep  pit  which  has  a  narrow  mouth  to  the  outside,  and  this  subsequently  forms 
by  concrescence  a  closed  canal.  If  now  we  compare  the  process  with  that  of 
Dicksonia,  which  will  be  mentioned  presendy  ^,  we  see  quite  analogous '  processes 
if  we  only  consider  one-half  of  the  Fig.  331,  II.  The  portion  of  tissue  marked 
y^y  in  Fig.  328,  which,  however,  remains  united  with  the  rest  of  the  sporocarp-tissue, 
corresponds  to  the  outer  indusium  (Fig.  331,  Iffo),  whilst  the  part  marked/,/  in  Fig. 
328  corresponds  to  the  inner  indusium  (Fig.  331,  I,/«).  As  a  matter  of  fact  one  may 
consider  usually  the  tissue  marked/, /as  an  indusium  in  the  Marsiliaceae,  especially 
because  in  the  process  of  emptying  of  the  sori  in  Marsilia  each  of  these  is  surrounded 
by  a  sac-like  envelope  (Fig.  329,  II).  These  indusia,  however,  are  not  laid  down  as 
separate  tissue,  but  are  raised  as  one  tissue-mass  common  to  all  the  sori,  and  in  it 
the  lines  along  which  they  will  subsequently  be  separated  one  from  the  other  can 
be  recognized  at  an  early  age.  If  then  these  are  to  be  regarded  as  individual  indusia 
one  must  assume  a  '  congenital  concrescence,'  but  even  now  I  know  of  no  ground 
for  such  an  assumption. 

The  question  may  be  asked  now — ^how  are  we  to  interpret  the  sporocarp  as 
a  whole  ?  I  may  state,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  have  nowhere  said  what  Johnson 
ascribes  to  me,  '  that  it  represents  a  simple  leaflet  or  pinna  with  its  edges  folded  in 
to  meet  at  the  ventral  side  of  the  capsule '.'  My  view  is  that  the  sori  are  sunk  in 
the  upper  side  of  the  sporophylls.     This  upper  side  is,  however,  extremely  narrow. 


Fig.  538.  Marsilia.  Three  sporocarps  of  different 
age  in  diagrammatic  transverae  section.  1,  youngest ; 
O^  npper  side :  U^  under  side :  /?,  marginal  cells ; 
D^  segment-wail.  II,  older ;  y,  primordium  of  indn- 
sinm ;  iS,  S,  primordia  of  soms ;  y.  v,  lateral  ont- 
growths  of  the  sporophyll.  Ill,  still  older.  Lettering 
as  before.    Sori  are  shaded. 


^  See  p.  494. 


'  Not  homologous. 


'  This  is  A.  Brann's  inteipretatioD,  not  mine. 
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represented  essentially  onjj  by  the  indusium.  In  Fig.  338,  III,  the  limits  are 
marked  by  the  letter  0.  Everything  else,  apart  from  the  margin,  is  strongly 
developed  uTuier  side ;  an  infolding  does  not  take  place.  Johnson's  statenaent 
ihat  the  sporocarp  is  homologous  with  the  'petiole  only  of  the  sterile  branch  of 
a  leaf,'  does  not  correspond  with  the  facts.  What  is  the  '  petiole'  of  a  fern-leaf? 
The  portion  of  the  leaf-primordium  on  which  the  formation  of  the  lamina  is  sup- 
pressed entirely  or  in  great  part,  and  where  the  formation  of  mechanical  tissue  is 
conspicuous  instead!  The  sporocarp  is  not  homologous  with  this  differmiiaUd 
part  of  a  leaf,  but  with  a  leaf-primordium  on  which  the 
differentiation  of  the  lamina  is  not  yet  begun,  as  is  shown 
for  Petris  (Fig.  207,  II).     That  is  a  difference  I  Bflsgen's 


Fig.  3J9.  I,  Murwli*  polydaipi.  Vrry  young  mporocarp*  from  Ihe 
ippcrsidc-  St,  UmIIg;  x,  f  i ,  moihpr.crllH  of  (he  «iri  which  procenl  Itvb 
■mrvinaJ  cells,  bat  appear  lobe  diipla^cd  to  the  upper  aide.  II,  MaTBllia 
, :■     «.j : -.^g  pinJlel  with  the  .nrfnce,    feieht  url 


nlaru  Noyu-HoUaioliic. 

.re  visible  ddou  the  doni- 
1.  Si, Si,  Si,  (porocarpi; 
Wa.  broken^rft  looL  Two 
e  each  leaf.     Hft^ilicfL 


■re  Been.     Ill,  ManiU&  polTcvpa, 
1  and  Ill''magDiG^' 

observations  of  monstrosities  show  also  that  in  rare  cases  pinnules  of  Marsilia  may 
develop  to  sporocarp-like  structures,  and  A.  Braun  found  a  pinnule  with  narrow 
lamina  instead  of  the  sporocarp  in  Marsilia.  Now,  as  heretofore,  I  regard  the 
sporocarp  as  homologous  with  a  leaf-segment,  jnst  as  it  is  in  Schizaea.  The  only 
point  in  doubt  is  whether  one  should  consider  the  marginal  portion  which  is 
devoted  to  the  formation  of  the  sonis  as  indication  of  a  further  pinnation  which, 
however,  remains  fused  with  the  leaf.  In  support  of  this  I  know  of  no  weighty 
grounds  at  the  present  time. 

Marsilia  polycarpa.  In  order  to  explain  the  relationships  still  fiirther  I 
would  refer  to  a  very  instructive  preparation  of  Marsilia  polycarpa  which  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  329 : — In  I  we  have  a  view  of  the  upper  surface  of  an  mlire  sporocarp 
which  has  been  dissected  out.  It  is  extremely  small  and  still  straight  It  is  a  club-like 
body  whose  lower  part,  St,  develops  subsequently  into  stalk.  The  two-sided  apical 
cell  is  still  visible  at  the  apex.  The  primordia  of  the  sort,  x,  x^,  are  evident,  and  are 
clearly  superficial  cells,  and  indeed,  as  a  transverse  section  shows,  are  marginal  cells 
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which  bulge  up  by  their  size.  They  are  mostly  divided  by  a  cross-wall  into  two 
cells,  and  these  cells  it  is  which  in  the  manner  described  above  become  subsequently 
sunk  in  pits.  Fig.  329,  III,  gives  a  side-view  of  the  margin,  and  already  there  are 
upon  the  upper  side  of  the  sporocarp  three  shallow  longitudinal  pits  which  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  an  intermediate  elevation. 

I  need  not  go  into  details  further  here.  It  must  suffice  that  we  have 
determined  that  the  remarkable  relationships  of  configuration  of  the  sporo- 
carp of  the  Marsiliaceae  can  be  referred  back  to  the  formation  of  the 
sporophylls  in  other  leptosporangiate  ferns,  and  that  they  only  exhibit  a 
special  case  in  relation  to  the  life-relationships. 

Hypogeous  Sporocarps.  a  few  words  must  be  said  about  the  Mar- 
siliaceae which  bury  their  sporocarps  in  the  soil.  In  West  Australia  I 
gathered  Pilularia  Novae-Hollandiae,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  330.  The  stalk 
of  the  sporocarp  in  this  plant  bends  very  early  downwards,  and  the  sporocarp 
itself  is  directed  with  the  mouth  of  the  pit  obliquely  upwards.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  we  have  here  a  phenomenon  quite  like  that  of  the  formation  of 
tubers  ^  in  the  Hepaticae,  and  that  we  have  especially  a  protection  against 
rapid  and  extreme  drying.  Quite  similar  relationships  are  apparently 
found  in  Marsilia  subterranea,  but  I  do  not  know  this  plant  from  my  own 
observation.  Amongst  the  Spermophyta  there  are  a  number  of  cases  in 
which  the  ripening  fruits  are  buried  in  the  soil.  The  examples  here  men- 
tioned show  us  anew  how  analogous  adaptations  are  repeated  in  the  most 
different  cycles  of  affinity. 

3.   Position  and  Arrangement  of  the  Sporangia  upon  the 
Sporophylls  and  their  Protection  in  Filicineae. 

These  relationships  are  amply  explained  in  systematic  works.  Here  only 
some  general  connexions  will  be  set  forth,  in  order  that  a  comparison  may 
be  made  with  Spermophyta. 

(a)    position  of  the  sporangia. 

If  we  keep  in  view  the  relationships  in  all  the  Pteridophyta  it  would 
appear  as  if  nearly  all  possibilities  were  realized.  The  sporangia  are  upon 
the  upper  side  of  the  sporophyll  in  the  Lycopodineae ;  upon  the  under  side 
in  most  of  the  Leptosporangiate  Filicineae  and  in  the  Marattiaceae ;  upon 
the  leaf-edges  in  the  Schizaeaceae  where  there  is  a  slight  displacement 
downwards,  in  the  Marsiliaceae  where  there  is  a  slight  displacement  upwards, 
and  in  the  Ophioglossaceae  where  in  the  mature  condition  of  the  leaf  they 
appear  displaced  upwards ;  uniformly  distributed  all  round  in  Osmunda^,  in 
the  Equisetaceae,  and  in  Salvinia ;   on  the  placenta  ('  receptacle ')  in  the 


^  See  p.  66, 

'  See  Goebel,  Vergleichende  Entwicklnngsgeschichte  der  Pflanzenorganey  in  Schenk's  Handbnch 
der  Botanik,  iii  (1884),  p.  387.    In  the  allied  Todea  they  stand  upon  the  under  side. 
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Hymenophyllaceae.    This  variability  we  shall  also  meet  with  in  the  sporo- 
phylls  of  the  Spermophyta. 

General  connexions  in  this  variety  will  not  be  easy  to  find  without  the 
help  of  some  more  or  less  bold  hypotheses.  These  will  be  of  most  service 
within  narrow  cycles  of  affinity,  for  example  that  of  the  Filicineae.  We  may 
here,  as  it  appears  to  me,  establish  the  fact  that  the  sporangia  in  general 
*  strive '  for  a  position  upon  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  the  more  the  portion  of 
the  sporophyll  bearing  the  sporangia  is  constructed  like  a  foliage-leaf  The 
position  of  the  sporangia  upon  the  under  side  will  be  of  advantage  in  many 
ways : — 

(d)  The  capacity  of  assimilation  oi  ^^^  side  of  the  leaf  turned  towards 
the  light  will  not  be  interfered  with  ; 

{b)  The  sporangia  which  in  the  land-forms  only  scatter  their  spores 
when  they  dry  will  ht,  protected  from  wetting  \ 

{c)  The  distribution  of  spores  will  be  favoured  because  the  spores  will 
fall  away  from,  and  not  upon,  the  surface  of  the  leaf. 

Only  rarely  do  the  sporangia  occur  upon  the  upper  surface  of  sporo- 
phylls  which  are  like  foliage-leaves  ^ 

The  following  examples  will  illustrate  what  has  just  been  said : — 

The  difference  between  Osmunda  and  Todea  is  very  striking.  In  Osmunda 
the  sporophylls  are  sharply  distinguished  from  the  foliage-leaves.  In  Todea 
they  are  not  so.  If  in  Osmunda  only  a  few  sporangia  were  to  be  found  upon 
the  leaf,  they  would  stand  as  in  Todea  upon  the  under  side.  We  have  then 
here  in  one  and  the  same  plant  the  connexion  mentioned  above. 

In  the  same  way  the  marginal  position  is  mostly  found  where  the  fertile 
leaf-part  is  not,  or  only  seldom,  assimilating,  as  in  Ophioglossum,  Botry- 
chium,  Aneimia  (Section  Euaneimia).  The  attempt  has  been  made*  to 
establish  this  position  as  the  primary,  and  the  position  upon  the  under  side 
as  a  displacement  Such  a  displacement  has  been  observed  in  the  history 
of  development  of  many  cases,  for  example  amongst  the  Schizaeaceae,  in 
Schizaea,  Lygodium,  Mohria,  and  in  many  species  of  Aneimia.  In  all  these 
the  sporangium  is  laid  down  as  a  marginal  structure,  and  is  displaced  upon 
the  under  side  by  the  development  of  the  *  indusium.' 

Dioksonia  antarctioa.     A  simple  example  of  this  is  shown  in  Dicksonia 
antarctica  (Fig.  331,  III).      The  tufts  of  sporangia,  which  apparently  spring  from 

^  For  example,  in  Aspidiam  anomaltim  of  Ceylon,  which  may  be  only  a  form  of  Aspidiam 
acnleatum,  and  regarding  which  therefore  it  is  questionable  whether  it  is  constantly  reproduced  by 
spores,  and  the  more  so,  because  in  other  ferns  which  normally  bear  sporangia  upon  the  under  side 
the  position  upon  the  upper  side  occasionally  is  found,  as  in  Poly  podium  lepidotum,  P.  proliferum, 
and  Asplenium  Trichomanes.  See  Kunze,  Uber  abnorme  Fruchtbildung  auf  der  Oberflache  der 
Wedel  von  Farm  aus  den  Polypodiaceen,  in  Botanische  Zeitung,  vi  (1848),  p.  687.  It  should  be 
tried  whether  by  sowing  the  spores  of  Asplenium  anomalum  the  of&pring  may  not  in  some  cases 
produce  also  sporangia  upon  the  under  side.    With  regard  to  Acrostichum  peltatum,  see  p.  486. 

'  Prantl,  Untersuchungen  zur  Morphologic  der  Gefasskryptogamen :  II.  Die  Schizaeaceen, 
Leipzig,  1881. 
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the  under  side  of  the  leaf  are  enclosed  by  an  envelope  or  indusium  of  two  flaps. 
The  upper  overlapping  flap,  Jo,  has  the  structure  of  the  leaf-surface  apart  from  its 
hairy  margin ;  the  under  overlapped  flap,y«,  is  composed  of  cells  without  chlorophyll, 
and  serves  at  first  for  water-storage,  but  later  experiences  a  movement  *  which  lays 
bare  the  sonis  and  so  brings  about  the  distribution  of  the  spores.  The  history  of 
development  shows  that  the  cushion  of  tissue — ^the  placenta — upon  which  the  spor- 
angia sit,  proceeds  from  the  leaf-margin,  which  was,  however,  at  an  early  period 
displaced  upon  the  under  side  of  the  leaf.  This  process  is  begun  in  the  stage  shown 
in  Fig.  331, 1,  where  the  wedge-shaped  cell,  R,  which  occupies  the  leaf-margin,  is 
conspicuous ;  the  under  indusial  flap,  Ju,  is  also  seen  to  be  laid  down  as  an  out- 
growth of  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  and  the  position  at  which  the  upper  flap,  Jo, 
takes  origin  is  clearly  visible.    Ju  is  then  an  outgrowth  of  the  under  leaf-surface ; 


du.  ^o 


I'     Ju 
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Pig.  331.  Dicksonia  antarctica.  I,  pinnaie  preparing  for  the  inception  of  a  soma,  in  transverse  section;  /?, 
mar^nai  cell.  II,  the  same  in  an  older  stage.  Sp^  primordiom  of  sporangiom.  Ill,  soms  almost  ripe,  in 
transverse  section ;  P,  placenta.  In  all  figures :  Jo,  primordiom  of  the  niq>er  inansial  flap ;  Ju,  primordiom  of  the 
under  indusial  flap. 

Jo  an  outgrowth  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf.  The  first  sporangia  proceed  from 
the  marginal  cells  of  the  broadened  leaf-margin  itself,  and  there  they  follow  one 
another  in  irregular  serial  succession. 

Essentially  the  same  processes  are  observed  in  Davallia  and  in  other  cases. 

If  now  we  imagine  this  process  to  be  shortened  so  that  the  upper  indusial  fL^ip/rom 
the  very  first  occupies  the  margin  of  the  leaf  instead  of  subsequently  attaining  this 
position  in  course  of  elongation,  then  in  other  words  we  have  it  that  the  sporangia 
appear  upon  the  under  side  of  the  leaf*.  They  arise  here  often  quite  close  to  the 
leaf-margin,  for  example  in  Allosurus,  Fig.  332,  where  the  youngest  sporangia — 
the  outermost  ones " — are  only  separated  by  one  cell  from  the  leaf-margin.     Whether 


^  How  this  takes  place  requires  investigation,  as  does  the  movement  of  the  indnsium-lobes  in 
many  species  of  Hymenophyllmn,  but  there  can  be  litde  donbt  that  drying  is  the  canse  of  the 
movement. 

'  We  may  constitute  the  following  series  : — 

(i)  Single  marginal  sporangia  in  the  Schizaeaceae  and  Ophioglossaceae. 
(a)  In  addition  to  these  there  are  some  which  are  further  up  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf, 
and  upon  the  under  side  of  the  lea£ 

(3)  The  formation  of  the  marginal  sporangia  is  suppressed,  the  margin  grows  vegetatively, 
and  the  sporangia  on  the  upper  side  are  usually  suppressed  in  the  Polypodiaceae  and  others. 
'  New  ones  also  arise  towards  the  inside. 
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this  displacement  corresponds  with  a  phyletic  process  is  at  present  beyond  our 
knowledge. 

{b)    ARRANGEMENT  OF   THE  SPORANGIA. 

The  sporangia  stand  upon  the  sporophylls  either  singly  or  in  groups.  If 
they  arise  upon  a  placenta  into  which  a  continuation  of  a  vein  enters,  either 
directly  or  through  a  tracheid-group,  we  get  the  soriis.  There  is,  however,  no 
sharp  limitation  of  the  sorus  in  many  cases,  and  Bower  ^  has  recently  grouped 
succinctly  the  distribution  of  sporangia  as  follows : — 

(i)  Simplices:  Sporangia  solitary,  or  if  in  groups  developed  synchro- 
nously :  in  Marsiliaceae,  Osmundaceae,  Schizaeaceae,  Gleicheniaceae, 
Matoniaceae. 


PlO.  331.    AUoBonu  crispat.    Apex  of  the  pinnale  of  a  iporo- 
phyll  leen  from  the  under  side.    Highly  iiui||[nified. 


^^^'  3 A3-  I*  Hymenolepis  tpicata. 
II.  ElapnogloaBttm  (Acrostichnm)  spa- 
thulAtum.  Still  folded  sporophyll  in 
transverae  section,  anderstde  upwards. 
When  unfolded  and  mature  the  sporo- 
phyll b  flat. 


(2)  Gradatae:  Sporangia  arising  in  basipetal  succession  upon  a  more 
or  less  elongated  placenta :  in  Loxsomaceae,  Hymenophyllaceae,  Cyathe- 
aceae,  Dicksonieae,  Dennstedtineae. 

(3)  Mixtae :  Sporangia  of  different  ages  mixed  together :  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  leptosporangiate  ferns. 

(r)     THE   PROTECTIVE  ARRANGEMENTS   FOR  THE  SPORANGIA. 

By  THE  Whole  Configuration  of  the  Sporophyll.  In  many 
ferns  the  sporangia  are  protected  by  the  pt3^is  of  the  sporophyll,  for  ex- 
ample in  Ophic^lossaceae  *,  or  the  margin  of  the  sporophyll  bends  over  the 
sporangium,  just  as  the  margin  of  the  carpel  of  Angiospermae  bends  over  the 
ovule.  The  resemblance  is  conspicuous  in  many  Acrostichaceae.  The 
sporophylls  of  Elaphoglossum  (Fig.  333,  II)  have  in  their  young  condition  a 


^  Bower,  Stodies  in  the  Morphology  of  Spore-producing  Members :  IV.  The  Leptosporangiate 
Ferns,  in  Phil.  Trans.,  1899,  should  be  consulted  regarding  this  point.  I  cannot  go  here  into 
characters  taken  from  the  structure  of  the  sporangia. 

'  See  p.  481. 
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pod-like  appearance.  They  have  their  margins  bent  downwards'.  Hymeno- 
Icpis  spicata  shows  the  same  features  only  that  a  larger  part  of  the  leaf-surface 
is  free  from  sporangia  (Fig.  333,  I).  It  is  clear  that  such  an  arrangement 
will  have  relation  to  the  age  of  the  sporangia  at  the  time  when  the  sporo- 
phyll  unfolds.  If  the  sporangia  at  the  time  of  unfolding  of  the  sporophyll 
are  already  mature  or  provided  with  thick  walls,  they  will  require  less  pro- 
tection than  would  young  sporangia  standing  upon  an  unfolded  leaf.  Per- 
haps this  is  the  reason  why  in  the  Gradatae  and  Mlxtae  protective  arrange- 
ments are  developed  in  profusion. 

By  Hairs  upon  the  Sporangia.    These  occur  in  Gymnogramme 
villosa,  G.  Totta,  Polypodiu 


/ 


E 


crenatum.and  others*.  These 
hairs  may  also  occur  between 
sporangia.  Peltate  hairs  form 
a  specially  effective  protec- 
tion. 

By  INDUSIA.  These  are 
outgrowths  of  the  margin  of 
the  leaf,  of  the  under  side 
of  the  leaf,  of  the  placenta^ 
The  importance  of  the  indu- 
sium  was  established  long 
ago  experimentally  by  Koel- 
reuter*  who  found  in  different 
ferns  that  the  sporangia  dried 
up  if  the  indusium  was  re- 
moved from  youi^  sori.     In 

young  sori  of  Scolopendrium  vulgare  he  found  an  exudation  of  drops 
which  accordii^  to  his  view  proceeded  from  the  indusium,  a  proof  therefore 
that  the  indusia  in  the  juvenile  conditions  are  very  rich  in  water.  The 
indusia  dry  later  and  so  allow  of  the  distribution  of  the  spores'. 

By  Sinking  of  the  Sori  in  Pits.  This  may  be  combined  with 
the  formation  of  an  indusium,  for  instance  in  Scolopendrium,  Polypodium 
obliquatum  offers  a  simpler  condition  (Fig.  334),  The  sori  are  placed  in 
depressions  of  the  leaf-tissue  which  are  surrounded  by  an  annular  growth 
(Fig.  334,  K).     The  sporangia  according  to  their  age  reach  the  mouth  of 


on:    S^,   mormjlM;    . 
■apply.    Magnidnl. 


'  The  iporangii  here  arise  upon  the  whole  sniface  excepting  npon  the  mugint  and  the  midrib. 

*  See  Gliick,  Die  Sporophyll  metanioiplioce,  in  Flora,  lin  C1S95). 

*  See  Bnrck,  Over  de  ontwikkellngi  {|;eichiedenis  en  den  aird  van  het  IndimDm  der  Vateni, 
Audemuch  Froe&chrifc,  Haarieni,  1874;  Gluck,  op.  dt. 

'  See  Koetrcnter,  Das  cDtdeckte  Gehclnuilii  der  Kryptogamie,  Kattiruhe,  1777. 

*  When  ipeakiog  of  the  iporangla  the  apedallf  peculiar  fonnatlon  oT  indnsia  in  Lygodlnm  will 
be  described  (see  p.  591).     Further  ioTatigation  19  required  before  we  can  tay  whether  in  maiiy  femi 

n  when  ripe  cxperiencei  any  other  moTementB  than  those  due  to  shrinking. 
Kk 
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the  pit  by  an  elongation  of  their  stalk,  and  then  they  discharge  their  spores. 
The  young  sporangia  are  protected  by  the  old  ones.  In  other  ferns,  for 
example  Polypodium  jubaeforme,  P.  saccatum,  there  are  hairs  between  the 
sporangia  which  originally  close  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  The  sinking  of  the 
sporangia  in  the  Marsiliaceae  is  not  essentially  different  from  this,  only  that 
there  the  mouth  of  the  sorus-pit  is  closed  subsequently. 

4,  Conditions  for  the  Appearance  of  the  Sporophyll. 

The  sporophyll  does  not  appear  in  germination  but  only  after  a  definite 
age  has  been  reached  by  the  plant — earlier  naturally  in  annual  ferns  like 
Anogramme  leptophylla,  than  in  perennial  forms  which  develop  slower. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  formation  of  the  sporangium  and  the 
sporophyll  are  dependent  upon  definite  external  factors — intensity  of  light, 
relationships  of  nutrition — and  upon  inner  relationships  (correlation).  That 
correlation  exists  here  has  been  experimentally  shown  where  we  get  a 
transformation  of  the  primordia  of  sporophylls  into  foliage-leaves  ^  and  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  plants  only  proceed  to  the  formation  of  sporangia 
when  they  have  accumulated  a  sufficient  amount  of  plastic  material.  Besides 
these  conditions,  which  we  may  designate  shortly  as  the  reaching  of  a  certain 
stage  of  'ripeness,'  some  special  stimuli  appear  to  be  concerned  in 
isolated  cases. 

The  dependence  of  the  formation  of  sporophylls  upon  external  factors 
has  not  been  much  examined.  RaSiborski^  has  proved  a  remarkable  case 
in  a  fern  allied  to  Acrostichum  Blumeanum.  This  fern  formed  as  it  grew 
upon  the  groimd  very  luxuriant  leaves  but  no  sporophylls,  but  the  latter 
appeared  when  the  plant  was  given  the  possibility  of  climbing  upon  a  vertical 
support  What  changes  in  the  life-condition  *set  free'  the  formation  of 
sporophylls  here  is  not  known.  I  may,  however,  conjecture  that  a  pre-eminent 
factor  was  the  restriction  in  growth  of  the  rhizome  after  a  preceding  period 
of  good  nourishment.  The  case  would  be  analogous  to  that  of  Marsilia 
quadrifolia.  If  this  plant  grows  in  water  it  forms  long,  very  luxuriant 
shoots  but  produces  no  sporophylls,  whilst  the  sporophylls  appear  in  quantity 
if  it  grows  upon  land  ^.  If  the  plant  be  cultivated  upon  persistently  dry 
soil  then  usually  sporophylls  do  not  appear^.  The  plant  is  then  evidently 
enfeebled  and  under-nourished.  In  the  fructifying  shoots  we  may,  how- 
ever, observe  that  the  intemodes  of  the  shoot-axis  are  shorter  and  more 
contracted  than  in  the  luxuriant  water-shoots,  and  it  might   be  possible 


*  Sec  p.  474. 

'  RaSibonki,  Morphogenetische  Versnche:    I.  Bednflnssnng  der  Sporophyllbildimg  bd   dem 
Acrostichum  Blnmeano  affine,  in  Floxa,  Ixzzvii  (1900),  p.  35. 
'  The  relationships  of  adaptation  to  moist  and  dry  soils  idso  are  operative  here. 

*  See  A.  Bnton,  Nachtragliche  Mittheilungen  tiber  die  Gattongen  Marsilia  nnd  Pilnlaria,  in 
Monatsberichte  der  Berliner  Akademie  ans  dem  Jahre  187a,  p.  650. 
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experimentally  to  compel  the  formation  of  sporophylls  here  also  by 
restricting  the  growth.  We  must  therefore  in  every  species  consider  with 
care  the  life-conditions  to  which  it  is  adapted  as  these  are  of  importance 
for  the  appearance  of  the  sporophylls. 

II.    EQUISETACEAE. 

The  sporophylls  of  Equisetum  are  stalked  disks  which  bear  the  sporangia 
distributed  around  the  under  side  of  their  peltate  surface.  The  divergence  in 
form  from  the  sterile  leaf  is  great :  the  sterile  leaves  are  concrescent  in  a 
sheath  and  form  the  single  teeth  of  it ;  the  sporophylls  are  free  and  peltate. 
The  greatness  of  the  differences  between  the  two  constructions  shows  that 
they  appear  early.    The  questions  that  we  have  to  ask  here  are 

{a)  What  is  the  biological  significance  of  the  conformation  of  the 
sporophyll  ? 

{b)  What  connexion  is  there  between  the  sporophylls  and  the  sterile 
leaves? 

{a)  The  sporophylls  form  a  close-set  spike-like  flower.  They  lie  with 
their  disk-like  margins  at  first  close  against  one  another  and  to  a  certain 
extent  interlocked,  and  in  this  way  the  young  sporangia  upon  the  under 
side  of  the  disks  are  completely  protected,  so  that  there  is  no  need  for  an 
indusium  or  any  other  protective  apparatus.  The  internodes  between  the 
whorls  of  sporophylls  are  primarily  very  short ;  they  elongate  later  as  do 
the  stalks  of  the  sporophylls,  and  then  the  sporangia  when  they  are  ripe 
open  by  drying  and  scatter  the  spores^.  We  find  quite  the  same  configura- 
tion of  sporophyll  in  the  male  flowers  of  many  Coniferae,  for  example  Taxus. 
In  Equisetum  then  the  conformation  of  the  sporophyll — the  peltate  form, 
and  the  possession  of  a  stalk — is  connected  with  the  protection  of  the 
sporangia  and  with  the  dissemination  of  the  spores. 

{b)  The  vegetative  leaves  act  as  a  protective  apparatus  to  the  stem  and 
its  still-growing  internodes.  It  is  probable  that  they  are  reduced,  although 
it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty  in  the  absence  of  allied  living  forms. 
The  primordia  of  the  leaves  arise  as  papillae  projecting  upon  the  vegetative 
point.  The  upper  portion  of  the  papilla  is,  however,  in  the  vegetative  leaves 
only  applied  to  the  formation  of  the  leaf  ^,  whilst  the  lower  portion  of  the 
primordium  serves  as  an  envelope  to  the  intemode  of  the  shoot  But 
the  cells  of  the  primordium  of  the  sporophyll  are  all  drawn   into  the 


^  This  is  facilitated  in  some  species  by  the  bending  upwards  of  the  stalk  of  the  sporophyll  which 
is  evidently  negatively  geotropic.  This  is  the  case  in  Eqnisetmn  Telmateia ;  see  Goebel,  Ontlines 
of  Classification  and  Special  Morphology  of  Plants,  English  Edition,  Oxford,  1887,  Fig.  a3i. 
The  surface  of  the  sporophyll  is  placed  obliquely  or  almost  horizontally,  and  this  prevents  the  spore- 
masses  from  coming  to  lie  in  quantity  between  the  sporophylls.  There  is  certainly  no  chance  of 
this  happening  in  this  species  which  possesses  the  largest  sporophylls. 

'  Connected  with  the  slight  development  of  the  leaf. 

K  k  2 
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formation  of  the  sporophyll,  and  we  have  a  correspondingly  more  massive 
development  of  the  sporophylP.  The  difference  of  the  development, 
apart  from  the  relationship  of  volume^  consists  fundamentally  in  this, 
that  at  a  very  early  period,  even  before  the  appearance  of  the  stalk  of 
the  sporophyll,  which  arises  by  intercalary  growth,  that  distribution  of 
growth  sets  in  which  leads  to  a  hypopeltate  form  of  leaf*,  and  by  which 
a  reduction  of  the  leaf-surface  constituting  the  upper  part  of  the  leaf  takes 
place,  at  the  same  time  the  marginal  growth  which  elsewhere  results  in  the 
formation  of  a  thin  leaf-lamina  is  suppressed.  The  occasional  occurrence 
of  intermediate  forms  between  sporophylls  and  vegetative  leaves  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  development  ^.  In  these  intermediate  states  a  lamina 
is  often  more  developed  and  it  corresponds  then  always  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  sporophyll ;  the  lower  part  of  the  sporophyll  is,  in  relation  to  the 
sterile  leaf,  a  new  formation  such  as  is  found  in  the  stamens  of  many 
Cupressineae,  or  in  the  kataphylls  of  Asparagus  comorensis  (Fig.  215).  The 
fact  that  the  first  developed  stages  of  vegetative  leaf  and  sporophyll  conform 
to  one  another,  and  that  the  primordium  of  the  vegetative  leaf  only 
partially  grows  out,  whilst  that  of  the  sporophyll  grows  out  entirely,  is  to 
my  thinking  not  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  configuration  of 
the  sporophylls  in  the  Equisetaceae  is  phyletically  the  original  one*;  it 
rather  shows  that  here  as  always  the  development  is  in  harmony  with  the 
condition  arrived  at  in  the  adult.  A  thin  organ  demands  less  cell-material 
than  a  thick  organ.  At  most  one  could  find  in  the  development  of  the 
primordia  of  the  vegetative  leaves  a  reason  for  saying  that  they  were  at  one 
time  more  massively  developed  than  they  are  now.  But  we  see  that  even 
now  we  can  derive  without  difficulty  the  sporophyll  from  the  foliage-leaves. 
Assimilation-organs  of  the  conformation  of  the  sporophylls  of  Equisetum 
would  be  very  wonderful  constructions. 

Protection  at  Base  and  Apex  of  Flower.  At  the  base  of  the 
flower  of  Equisetum  there  is  one  whorl  *  of  leaves  which  differ  both  from  the 
vegetative  leaves  and  from  the  sporophylls.  This  whorl  is  called  the  annubiSj 
and  it  is  occasionally  drawn  into  the  formation  of  sporophylls.  The  question 
whether  any  functional  significance  attaches  to  this  structure  appears  so  far 
as  I  know  to  have  been  overlooked.  Yet  that  it  does  possess  such  a  signifi- 
cance in  the  bud-condition  of  the  flower  is  indubitable.  The  sporangia  are 
so  crowded  together  that  they  are  concealed  under  the  peltate  expansions 
of  the  sporophylls.  The  lower  sporangia  of  the  lowermost  whorl  of  sporo- 
phylls would  be  exposed  but  that  the  annulus  protects  them,  and  is  so 

^  Goebel,  Beitnige  znr  veigleichenden  Entwicklongsgeschichte  der  Sporangien,  in  Botanische 
Zeitung,  zxzviii  (1880),  p.  549.  Gliick,  Die  Sporophyllmetamorphose,  in  Flora,  Izzx  (1895),  confirmed 
this  later. 

•  See  p.  334.  •  Sec  Gliick,  op.  cit. 

*  Whether  there  are  other  grounds  for  this  may  be  left  ontouched  here. 
^  In  Equisetum  arvense  there  aie  sometimes  two. 
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constructed  that  it  fits  accurately  into  the  projections  of  the  sporophylls, 
like  a  bit  of  moulding  wax,  and  closes  the  base  of  the  flower.  We  may 
compare  it  in  respect  of  this  function  with  the  calyx  of  the  Spermophyta. 
In  this  function  the  arrest  which  this  leaf-whorl  has  experienced  may  find  a 
teleological,  but  not  a  causal  explanation.  At  the  top  of  the  flower  an  analo- 
gous protective  device  is  provided  inasmuch  as  the  sporophylls  which  stand  at 
the  tip  are  incompletely  developed,  and  remain  concrescent  partially  with 
the  flower-axis^.  Their  configuration  is,  however,  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  the  annulus,  and  gives  no  support  to  the  conjecture  that  the  annulus 
is  the  result  of  the  sterilization  of  sporophylls.  The  annulus  is  clearly  an 
arrested  formation  of  the  v^[etative  leaves. 

The  flowers  of  the  Equiseta  are  shoots  of  limited  growth.  This  finds 
expression  in  the  arrangement  of  the  cells :  the  apical  cell  of  the  vegeta- 
tive shoot  is  replaced  by  a  cell-group.  The  formation  of  the  flower  is  then 
not  merely  a  consequence  of  a  change  in  the  configuration  in  the  leaves  but 
also  involves  a  change  in  the  axis  of  the  shoot.  In  support  of  this  we  have 
also  the  fact  that  the  leaf-sheaths  enveloping  the  flower-buds  are  larger  than 
those  in  the  vegetative  shoots,  evidently  in  correspondence  with  the  larger 
circumference  of  the  flower-bud. 

The  production  of  the  sporophylls  in  many  species  of  Equisetum 
effects  a  change  in  the  external  configuration  of  the  whole  shoot  whose  end 
becomes  the  flower.  In  other  species  we  do  not  find  this.  A.  Braun  has 
in  consequence  of  this  difference  divided  the  species  of  Equisetum  into  two 
series: — 

{a)  Equiseta  homophyadica,  in  which  the  sterile  and  fertile  shoots 
are  alike,  as  in  Equisetum  palustre,  E.  limosum,  E.  hyemale. 

(b)  Equiseta  heterophyadica,  in  which  the  sterile  and  fertile 
shoots  are  different,  and  the  fertile  shoots  are  distinguished  by  having  no 
branches ;  they  cannot  assimilate  because  they  have  no  chlorophyll,  and  their 
chromatophores  contain  a  reddish  colouring  substance  instead  of  chloro- 
phyll. It  may  well  be  that  in  this  way  the  fertile  shoot  obtains  a  greater 
amount  of  heat.    The  heterophyadic  forms  in  turn  fall  into  two  series : — 

{a)  Equiseta  heterophyadioa  ametabola,  as  in  Equisetum  arvense 
and  E.  Telemateia,  where  the  fertile  shoots  remain  in  this  stage  of  develop- 
ment, and  after  the  shedding  of  the  spores  die  away. 

{b)  Equiseta  heterophyadioa  metabola,  as  in  Equisetum  pratense 
and  E.  sylvaticum,  where  the  fertile  shoot  subsequently  forms  whorls  of  1 

branches  and  becomes  green — the  process  taking  place  in  different  ways  ^. 
In  Equisetum  sylvaticum  the  tissue  of  the  internode  of  the  fertile  shoots 

'  In  Equisetun  arvense  the  uppermost  incompletely  developed  spoiophylla  are  not  infrequently 
concrescent  into  one,  apparently  terminal,  peltate  sporophylL 

'  See  Goebel,  Uber  die  Fruchtsprosse  der  Eqoiseten,  in  Berichte  der  deutschen  botanischen 
Gesellschaft,  iv  (1886),  p.  184. 
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remains  at  first  embryonal,  and  is  protected  by  the  specially  long  leaf-sheaths. 
Subsequently  this  develops  like  that  of  the  sterile  shoot.  In  Equisetun 
pratense  the  persistence  of  embryonal  tissue  and  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment only  affects  the  lower  portion  of  the  internode ;  the  upper  portion  has 
passed  into  permanent  tissue,  and  does  not  change. 

The  fertile  shoots  appear  then,  when  they  are  compared  with  the 
sterile  shoots,  ^s  formations  arrested^  at  a  simpler  stage  of  their  configuration 
and  of  their  anatomical  structure.  In  the  Equiseta  heterophyadica  ametabola 
this  arrest  is  permanent ;  in  the  others  it  is  temporary.  Experiment  shows 
us  that  the  fertile  shoots  of  the  ametabolous  species  may  be  induced  to  pro- 
ceed to  at  least  a  partial  vegetative  development  ^  If  they  are  submeiged 
some  of  them  die  away  but  a  large  number  of  them  send  out  lateral  shoots 
from  the  lowest  up  to  the  sixth  internode,  and  the  internodes  themselves 
become  green*.  These  shoots  also  appear  to  us  as  arrested  formations, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  arrest  stands  in  connexion  with  both  external 
and  internal  conditions. 

With  regard  to  the  external  conditions  we  may  recall  that  the  ametabo- 
lous Equiseta  are  those  which  develop  their  fertile  shoots  in  the  early  spring. 
The  soil,  especially  that  of  the  moist  stations  in  which  the  Equiseta  are 
found,  is  at  this  time  still  cold,  and  their  intake  of  water  is  correspondingly 
hindered.  The  degree  of  temperature  suffices  for  the  elongation  of  the  fertile 
shoots  which  were  already  almost  completely  formed  in  the  autumn.  The 
vegetative  development  only  begins  later^  and  the  vegetative  shoots  probably 
withdraw  from  the  fertile  shoots  material — water  and  other  substances— 
which  these  might  use  for  vegetative  development.  The  homophyadic 
Equiseta  develop  their  fertile  shoots  later  at  a  time  when  the  conditions  for 
the  intake  of  water  are  more  favourable.  The  metabolous  Equiseta  stand 
intermediate  to  the  other  groups — that  is  to  say  they  grow,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  upon  soil  that  is  less  cold  and  wet. 

Whilst  the  fertile  shoots  of  the  Equiseta  as  of  the  Filicineae  appear  to 
be  the  result  of  transformation  of  the  sterile  ones,  experience  also  allows  us 
to  conclude  that  the  differences  in  the  behaviour  of  the  fertile  shoots  can  be 
brought  into  connexion  with  the  relationships  of  life*.      Further  experi- 


'  Compare  the  temporary  and  persistent  arrest  in  the  cotyledons.   See  p.  405. 

*  See  Goebel,  Uber  die  Fruditsprosse  der  Equiseten,  in  Berichte  der  deatschen  botamscbeo 
Gesellschaft,  iv  (1S86),  p.  187. 

*  This  phenomenon  is  seen  also  in  natnre  in  meadows  which  are  nnder  water  in  the  early  spring. 
See  farther  descriptions  of  the  different  fonns  of  construction  of  the  fertile  shoots  of  EqnisetoD 
given  by  Lnerssen,  Die  Fampilanzen  oder  Gefassbiindelkryptogamen  Deutschlands,  Osterrddts  and 
der  Schweiz,  in  Rabenhorst's  Kryptogamen-Flora,  Leipzig,  iii  (1889). 

*  We  mast  not,  however,  forget  that  in  the  ametaboloos  Eqaiseta  the  inflaence  of  the  cooditians 
of  life  has  evidently  worked  a  change  upon  the  whole  organization.  If  the  ccmditions  for  the  vptske 
of  water  from  the  soil  are  favoorable  a  vegetative  development  does  not  require  to  take  place  in  tibcnii 
because  they  are  no  longer  adapted  to  the  uptake  of  water  and  nourishment  like  the  sterile  shoots. 
In  the  upper  portion  of  the  fertile  shoot  a  vegetative  further  development  can  no  longer  take  place. 
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mental  investigation  must,  however,  prove  still  more  definitely  these  con- 
nexions. 

The  remarkable  fossil  formations  of  the  Equisetineae  must  be  left 
undescribed  here  as  in  other  groups.  The  result  of  phytopalaeontologtcal 
investigation  in  recent  years  has  been  of  the  utmost  importance.  But  it  is 
evident  that  in  the  nature  of  the  case  the  morphological  interpretation  of  the 
flower- formation  of  the  extinct  forms  is  often  very  uncertain,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  discovery  of  relationships  between  configfuration  and  inner  and 
outer  conditions  at  the  time  wh«i  the  plant 
lived  is  impossible '. 

III.   LYCOPODINEAE. 

Whilst  in  the  Equiseta  the  sporophylls 
and  foliage-leaves  are  always  different,  apart 
of  course  from  teratological  phenomena,  we 
find  in  the  Lycopodineae  as  in  the  Filicineae 
cases  in  which  the  foliage-leaves  and  the 
sporophylls  are  alike,  for  example  in  Lyco- 

podium  Selago',  and  cases  in  which  they  

are  different,  as  in  Lycopodium  annotinum.     in'fS5S^™iES™ThS^iSJhSlitf«IIS 

_^  ^   .  ,.  ..  ID  m  letrmmerou  whorL    Two  nontneiii  itra 

The  case  of  Lycopodium  annotinum  may    apii«™ti7  uucbed  m  cub  moropiiSi,  tnt 

'       ^  '       iBm  i.  in  fact  onljr  one,  wbich  Eming  ■  erat 

be  described  : cnmitore  a  twice  col  In  thB  KctlDni  S,  tba 

bue  of  cbr  nonipliyll  of  the  next  •Bcceed<nv 

Lycopodium    annotinum.       The   ■t.on.ih.p^uke.mor.btade.  AfterGMdc. 

MaKulfiod  iboot  14. 

Sporophylls  of  this  species  are  no  longer 

assimilation-organs,  and  they  have  a  yellowish,  not  a  green,  colour.  The 
leaf-base  is  widened,  and  this  fits  the  leaf  better  to  embrace  the  large 
sporangium  seated  upon  Its  base.  The  margin  of  the  leaf  is  spread  out  in  a 
wing-like  manner.  When  the  spores  are  ripe  the  membranous  margins  of 
the  sporophyll,  like  its  upper  portion,  bend  backwards  and  thus  facilitate  the 
distribution  of  the  spores ".  A  leaf-cushion  *  (Fig.  335,  B)  which  has  the 
form  on  transverse  section  of  the  blade  of  a  razor  also  runs  downwards 
from  each  sporophyll  and  fills  up  the  spaces  between  the  sporangia.  The 
sporangia  are  carefully  protected  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  335,  and  It  is  easy  to 
understand  teleologically  the  deviation  from  the  foliage-leaves  in  the  con- 
figuration of  the  sporophyll ". 

'  The  reader  is  referred  for  the  description  of  fossil  fontu  to  the  palaeophytological  text-books, 
of  which  may  be  mentiooed  the  following :  H.  Fotonij,  Lehrbnch  der  PfUiuenpaliioDtal<^e, 
BecliD,  1S99;  Zeiller,  Sl^tDents  de  p«Uo-botaiiiqae,  Puis,  1900;  Scott,  Studies  in  Fossil  Botwiy, 
LondoD,  1900.    Scott's  boob  gives  ■  putlcalulj'  clear  and  concise  aceonnt  to  the  beginner. 

'  See  also  in  the  species  of  Isoetei,  about  which  no  fnithet  nteotion  will  be  made  here. 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  moTemeut  of  the  sporophyll  is  a  consequence  of  its  diying. 
On  the  edges  of  the  foreati  the  morement  always  begins  upon  the  ^de  of  the  flowei  directed  ootwaids. 

'  In  many  Lycopodia,  for  example  Lycopodium  cemnaiD,  the  sporophyll  u  hypopeltate  as  it  i* 
b  Selaginella  Preitslana.     See  p.  506. 

*  With  regard  to  the  fonnation  of  mncilage  in  Lycopodium  intmdatnm  tee  the  6gnies  given  by 
Gluck,  Die  Spoiophyllmetamorphose,  in  Flora,  lixx  (189S). 
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The  sporangia  are  laid  down  in  the  L3rcopodineae  as  in  the  Equiseta  when 
the  sporophylls  are  still  relatively  small  (see  Fig.  31a).  I  do  not,  however, 
see  in  this  a  point  of  phyletic  importance,  but  only  that  the  formation  of  the 
leaves  in  both  of  these  cycles  of  affinity  is  reduced  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  Filicineae.  Very  small-leaved  ferns  would  show  quite  the  same 
phenomena  in  their  sporophylls  as  do  the  Equiseta  and  Lycopodineae. 

PsiLOTACEAE.  The  Psilotaceae,  Psilotum  and  Tmesipteris,  demand 
special  mention  because  the  sporophylls  in  them  deviate  further  from  the 
sterile  leaves  than  do  those  of  other  Lycopodineae.  The  sporophyll  is  bifid, 
but  the  whole  structure  was  formerly  considered— and  I  shared  the  view — 
as  a  small  branch  bearing  two  leaves  and  a  plurilocular  sporangium.  This 
interpretation  has,  however,  been  shown  to  be  impossible  by  the  investigations 


FjQ.  536.     Tauflipteria  tnuicatL    1,  limple  Bporophyll  with 
a  uerile  and  a  renik  Itaf.    In  the  Rerile  leaf  Che  proGle-padtiaii  oftbeluaini 

of  Solms-Laubach '  and  Bower*.  In  support  of  the  modern  and  accepted 
view  that  we  have  here  a  bifid  sporophyll  I  may  mention  that  I  have  often 
observed  on  simple  undivided  foliage-leaves  in  Tmesipteris  one  sporangium 
(Fig.  33(5,  I),  which  in  the  cases  I  investigated  was  simple,  although  the  spor- 
ar^ium  is  usually  divided  into  two  or  more,  rarely  three,  chambers,  and  there 
was  no  trace  visible  of  a  second  somewhat  reduced  lobe  of  a  sporophyll. 
Transverse  sections  show  that  a  simple  conducting  bundle  runs  into  the  lower 
simple  portion  of  the  sporophyll,  whence  a  branch  proceeds  towards  the 
sporangium,  and  one  finds  tracheids  proceeding  even  into  the  wall  of  the 
sporangium. 

In  Fig.  337  the  end  of  a  shoot  of  Psilotum  complanatum  (P.  flaccidum) 
is  shown.  The  shoot  is  flattened  and  provided  with  small  distichous  leaves. 
A  conductii^  bundle  does  not  enter  the  leaves,  but  a  vascular  bundle  branches 


'  H.  Gnif  za  Solmi-Laubftcb,  Dei  Anlbno  det  Stocke*  too  Fsilotom  triqnetnun  imd  deucD 
Entwiclctong  «u  der  Bintlmospe,  in  Annales  da  Judin  botuilqne  de  BniteDr^Tg,  i*  (1S84),  p.  139. 

'  Bower,  Stndiet  in  ttw  Morpbology  at  Spoie-priKlncuig  Members :  Equisetine&e  tnA  Lyco- 
podineae, in  FhiL  Trans.,  1894. 
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ofT  towards  the  sporangium  from  the  strand  of  the  shoot-axis,  and  we 
here  a  case  which  shows  us  that  the  distribution  of  the  vascular  bundles 
not  always  be  trusted  for  a  decision  as  to  the  mor- 
phological value  of  an  oi^n : — the  sporangium  is  leaf- 
bome,  but  is  nevertheless  supplied  with  a  vascular  strand 
from  the  shoot-axis ;  moreover  the  sporangia  frequently 
are  arrested,  and  then  one  finds  apparently  sterile  bifid 
leaves,  into  which  a  strand  of  vascular  bundles  runs'. 

That  the  forking  of  the  sporophylls  in  the  Psilo- 
taceae  is  a  '  morphological '  character  is  supported  by 
the  fact  that  the  plants  in  which  it  is  found  divei^  so 
much  in  habit  as  do  Tmesipteris  and  Psilotum.     But 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  forking  is  at  the  same  time 
'  useful'      It   is  evident  that  in  Psilotum  the  young 
sporangium  is  invested  and  protected   right  and  left 
by  the   two   tips   of  the   leaf  (Fig.  337),  whilst  the 
undivided  base  of  the  leaf  gives  a  protection  to  the 
outside.     This  feature  is  less  marked  in  Tmesipteris  '. 
The  fork  in  the  sporophyll  in  which  the  old  sporangium 
sits  in  Psilotum  serves  besides  as  a  mechanical  support 
Regarding  the  comparison  which  is  frequently  made  of    S'^^i^i 
the  sporangia!  group  of  the  Fsilotaceae  with  a  sporo-    '^'^y^ 
phyll  of  the  Ophit^lossaceae, 
something  will  be  said  when 
the    subject    of   sporangia    is 
dealt  with^ 

The  flowers  of  Selaginella 
are  of  special  importance  for 

comparison  with  the  flowers  of  ^....■ 

the  Spermophyta : —  0>^ 

ISOPHYLLOUS  SeIAGI- 
NELLEAE.  We  shall  first  of 
all  deal  with  the  isophyllous 
Selaginelleae  and  take  as  an 
illustration 

SelagiQellaFreiflsiaDa.  Se- 
laginella Preissiana,  which  I 
collected  in  West  Australia,  is    i^i^  s.UEi«iia  p™™. 


*  It  b  npoD  Iheie  cases  that  Solmt  has  based  the  staterocDt  that  the  learet  bave  a  vell-dereloped 
condactillg  bundle.    Ai  a  matteT  ofiact  the  leaves  I  uiveiti||;ated  showed  no  Irtce  of  a  bundle. 

*  Ods  ma;  imagiDc  that  iti  leaves  have  arisen  from  those  of  Psilotnni  by  the  itcoDg  oatgrowth  of 
a  basal  part  whilst  the  unall  apex  keeps  pace  with  it,  this  apex  correspoDding  to  the  leaf  of 
Psilotum,  '  See  p.  605. 
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very  instructive.  The  leaves  are  in  decussate  pairs.  Fig.  338  shows 
the  base  of  the  spike  of  sporangia.  The  lowermost  leaf,  which  bears 
a  microsporangium,  is  constructed  like  a  sterile  one.  Those  which  follow 
it  have  grown  out  downwards  beyond  their  point  of  insertion.  These  out- 
growths are  clearly  protections  not  to  the  sporangium  which  is  axillant  to 
their  sporophyll,  but  to  the  sporangium  which  lies  immediately  below  each 
sporophyll.  Analogous  arrangements  we  have  seen  appearing  in  the  vege- 
tative region,  as  was  stated  when  we  considered  the  sporophylls  of  Equisetum, 
and  exactly  the  same  arrangements  are  met  with  in  the  stamens  of  many 
Coniferae  and  Angiospermae.  At  the  same  time  the  formative  stimulus  given 
by  the  appearance  of  the  sporangia,  and  which  leads  to  an  external  configura- 
tion of  the  sporophyll  different  from  the  vegetative  leaf-form,  evidently 
affects  not  the  single  sporophyll — for  otherwise  the  lowermost  sporophyll 
must  also  have  the  conformation  of  the  others — but  the  vegetative  point 
itself  of  the  sporangial  spike,  and  this  then  acts  upon  the  primordia  of  the 
sporophylls  \ 

Anisophyllous  Selaginelleae.  We  must  distinguish  two  groups 
of  the  anisophyllous  Selaginelleae  in  respect  of  their  formation  of  flowers — 
the  Tetraganostachyae  and  the  Platystachyae. 

TetragonoBtaehyae.  These  are  distinguished  by  the  anisophylly  of  the 
vegetative  shoot  stopping  short  of  the  flower.  The  sporophylls  are  all  of 
nearly  equal  size  in  contrast  with  the  condition  that  is  found  in  the  vegeta- 
tive leaves,  and  the  leaf-pairs  do  not  cross  obliquely  as  in  the  vegetative  shoot 
but  nearly  at  a  right  angle  ^.  When  we  remember  that  the  vegetative  shoots 
of  the  anisophyllous  Selaginelleae  owe  the  conflguration  of  their  leaves  evi- 
dently to  an  adaptation  to  definite  external  factors  ^,  we  may  assume  that 
the  configuration  and  position  of  the  sporophylls  exhibit  a  retention  of  a 
phyletically  primitive  stage  *.  Why  this  should  be  is  at  any  rate  biologi- 
cally or  teleologically  easily  understandable,  for  in  the  flowers  where  all  the 
leaves  have  the  same  fimction,  which  is  essentially  that  of  protecting  the 
sporangium,  it  is  natural  that  their  configuration  should  be  also  the  same. 
Moreover  the  flowers  are  frequently  although  not  always  orthotropous  in 
contrast  with  the  plagiotropous  vegetative  shoots. 


'  In  other  words  the  truisfonnation  of  the  vegetative  shoot  into  flower  proceeds  gradually,  and 
expresses  itself  only  plainly  if  the  formative  stimulus,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  has  reached 
a  definite  intensity.  That  the  lowermost  sporangia  in  the  flowers  of  many  Selaginelleae  and 
Lycopodia  do  not  reach  complete  developm^t,  as  will  be  more  particularly  shown  hereafter  (see 
p.  510),  is  probably  connected  with  this. 

'  I  examined  the  case  of  Selaginella  erythropus. 

'  See  Part  I,  p.  105. 

*  We  must,  however,  point  out  that  several  isophylloos  Selaginelleae.  like  Selaginella  Preissiana, 
have  also  decussate  leaf-pairs  on  the  v^etative  shoots,  and  that  in  the  isophyllous  Selaginella 
rupestris  the  flowers  have  likewise  decussating  sporophylls,  although  the  foliage-leaves  have  a 
spiral  position. 
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Flatystaohyaa.  There  are  also  dorsiventral  flowers  in  SeUginella  ^  and 
these  have  a  special  interest  in  view  of  the  presence  of  dorsiventral  flowers 
amongst  the  higher  plants.    We  find  indeed  two  kinds  of  these : — 

(a)  The  one  continues  the  anisophylly  of  the  vegetative  shoots,  that  is 
to  say  the  sporophylls  upon  the  upper-surface  of  the  flower  are  smaller  than 
those  upon  the  under-surface  or  flanks.  This  is,  however,  a  rare  condition, 
and  It  is  only  known  in  two  species  of  very  limited  distribution,  namely, 
Selaginella-pallidlssima  and  S.  dliaris,  Spr. 


Ptll.|39.  SelaElnellB  chiyuciBloi.  I,  flsmr  Ken  from  ■bore.  II,  Qower  mn  IrocB  baknr :  S.  j;  TeeeUttM 
Utenil  iMTca  corrapandirK  to  the  oiBtl  ipnropbylli :  O.  apper  leaf  carmpoodinE  lo  tbe  \aiget  ^oropbjll*; 
(A  ■ponmiiom.    Ill,  lugeriporopbjrU.    I  ud  If  aliibllj  aMcaiSed    III  Iii[fa1;mii£nifieil 

(i)  The  Other  which  I  have  termed  the  inverse-dorsivenlral  flower  is 
the  more  frequent '.  In  it  the  dorsiventrality  is  the  reverse  of  that  in  the 
vegetative  shoots.  The  sporophylls  on  the  two  surfaces  of  the  flower  are  of 
unequal  size,  but  the  larger  stand  upon  the  upper-surface,  and  they  form  the 
continuation  of  the  smaller  leaves  of  the  vegetative  shoot.  Selaginella 
chrysocaulos  (Fig.  339)  furnishes  an  example  of  this.  The  lai^r  sporophylls 
which  stand  upon  the  upper-surface  of  the  axis  form  a  protecting  cover  to 
the  whole  flower,  and  this — as  well  as  the  increased  capacity  of  assimilation 
established  by  these  leaves — is,  to  speak  teleolt^ically,  the  reason  why  the 

'  See  Goebel,  AichegoniateiiUndieo:  IX.  Spotongien,  Sporeavcibrdtniig  nnd  Bliithenbildiiiig 
bel  Selaginella,  !a  Floni,  UnvUi  (1901),  p.  307.    The  older  Uteraloie  will  be  found  here. 

'  The  eullei  eipreuloo  for  theie  flowen,  rtsufinait,  involvei  an  erroneooE  statement,  for  here 
there  ii  no  tonion  of  the  flowcr-aiU. 
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sporophylls  of  the  upper-surface  are  different  from  the  foliage-leaves  of  the 
upper-surface.  The  sporophyll  has  also  a  wing-like  appendage  recalling  the 
leaf  of  Fissidens  (Fig.  339,  III;  Fig.  340,  F) ;  indeed  the  development  of  the  leaf 
shows  that  it  follows  the  same  course  as  that  of  Fissidens,  and  the  wing  is  an 
outgrowth  of  its  back,  and  is  the  structure  which  specially  forms  with  the 
under-surface  a  protecting  cover  for  the  sporangia  ^«  The  inverse-dorsiventral 
flowers  appear  so  much  more  utilitarian  than  do  those  which  are  not  inverted 
that  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  rarity  of  the  latter,  and  they  furnish  at  the 
same  time  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  fact  that  in  the  formation  of  flower 
a  complete  change  of  the  whole  shoot  takes  place.  If  an  inverse-dorsiventral 
flower  should  grow  out  vegetatively*  the  outgrowth  assumes  the  dorsiventrality 

of  the  original  vGgetSLr 
tive  shoot,  so  that  the 
*  inversion '  of  the  dor- 
siventrality was  only 

I     VAcs  "\\V.   x-^^^^ yj  XII  caused  by  the  fomtia- 

jTf'        ])  \^^^s^\J(/d/  ^^^^  of  flower.     No 

Jt         l\  U  \\        \2iX/\         vv  such  inversion  has  yet 

been  experimentally 
producedinthe^/^ri/f 

Fig.  34a    Sela|rine1U  suberoM.    Flower  in  transverae  sectioii  near  the         shootS  of  SelaglUella, 
vej^tative  point :  A*,  wing.  ,  ,  ^ 

yet  It  might  be  pos- 
sible if  we  were  in  the  position  to  ^  disattune '  the  shoot  in  the  same  way 
as  this  is  effected  by  inner  processes  in  the  formation  of  the  inverse-dorsi- 
ventral flower. 

Distribution  of  Sporangia  in  Selaginelleae.  In  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  the  two  forms  of  sporangia  in  the  flowers  of  Selaginella  it  is 
clear  that  everywhere  originally  there  is  hermaphroditisnj.  The  number 
of  the  megasporangia  varies  in  the  different  species.  In  some  only  one  or 
a  few  are  found  at  the  base  of  the  flowers;  in  others  they  are  mixed  with  the 
microsporangia,  as  in  Selaginella  rupestris  and  S.  chrysocaulos.  Only  in 
a  few  species,  so  far  as  we  know  at  present,  are  there  occasionally— not 
exclusively — entirely  male  flowers,  in  for  example  Selaginella  Martensii, 
or  female  flowers,  as  for  example  in  Selaginella  pectinata. 

Fertilization  of  the  megaspores  by  the  microspores  of  the  same  flower, 
even  in  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  of  the  Selaginelleae,  only  seldom  occurs 
because : — 

1.  The  megasporangia  precede  in  their  development  the  microsporangia^ 


'  With  regard  to  the  anatomical  difierences  of  the  upper  and  under-snrfiice  of  the  flower  see  Goebel, 
Archegoniatenstndien :  IX.  Sporangien,  Sporenverbreitong  and  Bliithenbildong  bei  Selaginella,  in 
Flora,  Ixxxyiii  (1901). 

'  I  have  observed  this  in  Selaginella  Belangeri  growing  wild  in  Java,  and  in  Selaginella  snberosa 
in  which  it  was  artificially  prodnced. 
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and  the  megaspores  are  mostly  thrown  out  before  the  microsporangia  have 
opened. 

2.  The  m^aspores  are  thrown  out  further  than  the  microspores  as  I 
have  noticed. 

3.  A  simultaneous  sawing  of  microspores  and  megaspores,  in  the  few 
cases  that  have  been  investigated  for  this  point,  has  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  no  embryo,  because  the  microspores  discharged  their  spermatozoids  before 
the  archegonia  of  the  megaprothalli  were  ripe. 

In  all  these  points  the  flowers  of  Selaginella  remind  us  of  those  of  much 
higher  plants  which  have  to  be  considered  as  only  morphologically,  not 
physiologically,  hermaphrodite. 

If  we  endeavour  to  arrange  the  flowers  of  Selaginella  in  series  the 
radial  ones  appear  to  be  the  most  primitive,  and  they  also  still  appear  in 
many  species  where  the  vegetative  shoots  have  become  by  adaptation  dorsi- 
ventral.  In  a  number  of  species  the  dorsiventral  construction  has  also 
extended  to  the  flowers,  but  the  attempt  to  continue  here  the  usual  vegetative 
dorsiventrality  is  of  little  utility  and  has  soon  been  given  up,  being  retained 
only  in  two  species.  In  the  large  majority  inverse-dorsiventral  flowers  have 
been  developed. 

Relationships  of  Flower  to  Vegetative  Shoot  in  Lycopo- 

DINEAE.  If,  finally,  we  consider  the  flowers  of  the  Lycopodineae  in  their 
relationship  to  the  vegetative  shoot-system  we  find  frequently  that  when 
the  flowers  are  shoots  of  limited  growth  the  sporophylls  diveige  markedly 
from  the  foliage-leaves,  but  when  there  is  no  limited  spike  of  sporangia  then 
the  sporophylls  are  like  the  foliage-leaves,  for  example  in  Lycopodium 
Selago  and  its  allies.  We  cannot,  however,  establish  this  as  a  general  rule. 
We  have  only  now  to  mention  some  general  biological  relationships: — 

I.  Where  the  vegetative  shoots  are  dorsiventral  the  flowers,  apart  from 
the  Selaginelleae  Platystachyae,  are  radial,  as  in  Lycopodium  complanatum 
and  other  similar  species.  It  is  probable  that  here  the  flowers  have  retained 
the  original  arrangement  and  configuration  of  the  leaves  whilst  the  con- 
figuration of  the  vegetative  shoot  has  become  changed  by  subsequent 
adaptations  ^. 

7i,  Orthotropous  position  is  not  necessarily  associated  with  the  radial 
construction  of  the  flowers,  Orthotropy  appears  rather  only  where  the 
v^etative  shoot  grows  more  prostrate  upon  the  soil,  and  it  is  therefore 
of  advantage  for  the  scattering  of  the  spores  that  the  flowers  should  be 
raised  up  above  the  substratum.  In  these  cases,  for  example  in  Lycopodium 
inundatum,  L.  clavatum,  L.  carolinianum,  Selaginella  denticulata,  S.  helvetica, 
and  others,  a  portion  of  the  shoot-axis  under  the  flower  is  elongated  more  or 
less,  and  at  the  same  time  is  orthotropous  and  not  infrequently  beset  with 


*  See  Part  I,  p.  103. 
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reduced  leaves.  This  portion  is  named  the  podium  and,  in  correspondence 
with  what  has  been  said,  is  everywhere  wanting  where 

{a)  The  sporangia  stand  on  a  sufficiently  long  radial  shoot-axis,  as  in 
Lycopodium  Selago  and  L.  annotinum,  where  it  is  orthotropous  and  erect, 
and  as  in  Lycopodium  Phlegmaria  and  L.  linifolium,  where  it  is  orthotropous 
and  pendent ; 

(b)  The  plagiotropous  shoot-axes  raise  themselves  well  above  the 
substratum  ^. 

Here  as  everywhere  in  r^ard  to  such  rules  we  find  examples  which  do 
not  conform  to  what  has  been  said  because  in  them  other  relationships 
bring  about  a  divergent  construction,  but  on  the  whole,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  relationships  I  have  mentioned  are  valid. 

It  has  then  been  shown  that  the  sporophylls  of  Selaginella  still  exhibit 
frequently  in  their  construction  and  arrangement  relationships  which  appear 
to  be  primitive  in  comparison  with  the  foliage-leaves  which  have  been 
changed  by  adaptation.  This  does  not  controvert  the  assumption  that  the 
leaves  of  the  Pteridoph)^  were  originally  all  sporophylls  which  at  the  same 
time  assimilated  ^,  and  that  then  a  division  of  labour  set  in  by  which  some 
became  sterile  whilst  others  remained  as  sporophylls  and  now  frequently  in 
their  construction  differ  more  or  less  from  the  foliage-leaves.  In  support  of 
this  one  may  also  adduce  the  fact  that  where  foliage-leaves  and  sporophylls 
are  formed  alternately,  as  for  example  in  Lycopodium  Selago  and  other 
species,  and  in  Isoetes,  we  frequently  find  sporophylls  with  aborted  sporan- 
gia at  the  limits  between  the  two  kinds  of  leaf  ^  We  know,  however,  that 
such  an  arrest  of  the  sporangia  may  result  from  other  causes  if  the  formation 
of  sporangia  begins  but  does  not  proceed  sufficiently  vigorously,  for  example 
in  Onoclea  Struthiopteris  whose  sporophylls  have  been  already  mentioned  *. 
Its  germ-plant  produces  at  first  only  foliage-leaves,  then  transitions  between 
foliage-leaves  and  sporophylls  the  sporangia  of  which  are  generally  in  great 
part  arrested  at  different  stages  of  development.  Later,  when  the  plant 
becomes  stronger,  such  an  oscillation  is  normally  no  longer  visible,  yet  it 
may  be  artificially  called  forth  if  the  sporophylls  are  caused  to  become 
virescent.  Vegetative  organs  and  reproductive  organs  stand  also  otherwise 
in  a  certain  opposition,  that  is  to  say  their  formation  is  dependent  upon 
different  outer  and  inner  conditions.  At  any  rate  we  will  have  to  trace  back 
the  arrest  of  the  sporangia  at  the  upper  end  of  the  flowers  of  many  Lyco- 


^  Compare,  for  example,  SelagineUa  Martensii,  with  apodial  radial  but  not  orthotropous  flowers, 
with  Selaginella  denticulata  (Fig.  174,  A),  S.  helvetica,  and  others,  in  which  the  flowers  have  a 
podinm  and  are  orthotropous. 

*  With  Potoni^  we  may  designate  them  irophosporophyUs. 

'  See  also  Bower,  Studies  in  the  Morphology  of  Spore-producing  Members :  Equisetineae  and 
Lycopodineae,  in  Phil,  Trans.,  1894.  Also  at  the  end  of  the  flower  in  Selaginella  and  elsewhere 
aborted  sporangia  occur. 

*  See  p.  475. 
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podineae  ^  to  other  causes  than  those  that  are  operative  at  the  base.  At 
the  apex  we  have  to  deal  chiefly  with  a  general  want  of  tone  in  the  whole 
flower-development,  not  only  are  the  sporai^ia  arrested  but  also  the 
development  of  the  sporophyll ;  at  the  base  we  have  to  deal  with  a  trans- 
formation of  the  vegetative  shoot  into  a  flower. 

Ill 
THE  SPOROPHYLLS  OF  THE  GYMNOSPERMAE 

I.     CFCADACEAE. 

In  this  family  not  only  are  the  relationships  of  configuration  of  the  flower 
especially  simple,  but  the  configuration  of  the  sporophyll  enables  us  to 
recognize  very  clearly  in  what  relationship  it  stands  to  the  foliage-leaf  and 
also  how  form  and  function  hang  together. 

As  regards  the  whole  configuration  of  the  flowers  they  have  the  form 
of  cones,  frequently  of  giant  dimension,  except  in  the  case  of  the  female 
flowers  of  Cycas  where  a  sharply  limited  flower  is  not  formed  *,  but  the 
carpels  appear  upon  the  shoot-axis  which  subsequently  again  forms  foliage- 
leaves  and  kataphylls — ^the  arrangement  being  comparable  with  that  of 
Onoclea  Struthiopteris  amongst  the  ferns  ^-  As  will  be  shown  presently, 
the  configuration  of  the  sporophyll  has  the  closest  connexion  with  this 
arrangement. 

In  the  flowers  which  form  cones  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  uppermost 
and  lowermost  sporophylls  are  frequently  sterile.  They  are,  however,  not 
functionless,  but  close  in  the  flower  in  the  bud-condition  both  above  and 
below  after  the  method  in  the  spike  of  Equisetum.  It  is  a  wide-spread 
phenomenon  that  the  middle  portion  of  an  organ  of  limited  growth  is  the 
best  nourished ;  even  in  the  leaves  of  many  Cycadaceae  the  lowermost  pin- 
nules are  aborted,  the  middle  ones  being  the  most  developed,  and  there 
are  all  transitions  from  sterile  to  fertile  sporophylls  in  the  male  flowers  of 
Ceratozamia. 

The  configuration  of  the  sporophylls  will  first  of  all  be  noticed,  and 
then  some  general  questions  will  be  dealt  with : — 

Megasporophylls  (Carpels).  We  have  before  us  in  these  an 
almost  uninterrupted  series.  At  its  beginning  there  stand  those  which  still 
resemble  most  closely  in  their  form  the  pinnate  foliage-leaves ;  at  the  other 
end  stand  those  which  are  most  widely  separated  from  them.  The  mega- 
sporangia  (ovules)  are  everywhere  marginal. 

Cycas.  The  carpels  of  Cycas  revoluta  are  smaller  than  the  foliage-leaves 
but  they  show  still  at  their  extremity  somewhat  long  rudiments  of  pinnules, 
and  resemble  the  pinnate  leaves  otherwise,  especially  in  their  flat  and 
elongated  form  (Fig.  341).     Only  in  Cycas  circinalis  are  the  pinnules  indi- 

^  And  also  in  the  case  of  Equisetum.  '  See  p.  470.  '  See  p.  475. 
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cated  merely  as  teeth.    Whether  each  of  the  ovules,  which  are  here  lai^er 

than  those  which  appear  elsewhere  in  pairs,  stands  in  the  place  of  a  pinnule 

can  only  be  determined  by  an  examination  of  the  history  of  development 

which  is  still  unknown.    The  wall  which  surrounds  on  the  outside  the 

ovule  at   its  base  I   consider  for  the  reasons  specified  below  to   be   no 

'  rudimentary  pinnule,'  but  an  outgrowth  arising  subsequently.      In  Cycas 

Normanbyana  the  number  of  the  megasporangia  has  become  reduced  to  two. 

Interesting  as  is  the  leaf-like  construction  of  the  sporophyll  of  Cycas, 

and  diverging  as  the  sporophyll  does  from  those  of  the  other  Cycadaceae,  yet 

it  oiTers  little  in  its  external  form  alone  to  detain  us. 

Much  more  important  is  it  to  inquire  whether  we 

can  discover  any  relationships  by  which  to  explain 

its  deviation.    It  appears  to  me  that  there  are 

such,  and  they  are  the  following: — 

1.  The  sporophylls  do  not  stand  as  in  the 
cone-flowers  on  an  axis  which,  compared  with  the 
vegetative  one,  is  relatively  thin,  but  upon  the  thick 
vegetative  axis  itself.  They  form  a  much  more 
massive  tuft,  and  by  their  considerable  development 
in  length  are  in  a  position  to  protect  the  young 
ovules  by  covering  them.  It  is  quite  clear  then 
why  in  the  upper  part  of  the  sporophyll  there  are 

c  lau.     "°   ovules — these  upper   parts  form   a   protecting 

M^«po^g^or  mei.  Aftef     covcring,  and  close  in  the  massive  flower-bud  above. 

2.  The  seeds  attain  the  most  significant  size 
in  the  genus  Cycas.  To  protect  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  seeds 
are  protected  in  other  Cycadaceae,  where  a  change  in  form  of  the  scale-like 
sporophylls  takes  place,  would  be  scarcely  possible  with  the  megasporophylls 
arranged  as  they  are.  In  the  other  Cycadaceae  the  megasporophylls 
experience  in  the  course  of  their  development  a  special  change  in  form 
corresponding  to  the  enlai^ement  of  the  ovule, 

Dioon.  The  flower  of  Dioon  comes  nearest  in  outer  configuration 
to  that  of  Cycas.  The  carpels  are  still  flat,  and  show  the  rudiment  of 
a  lamina  (Fig.  343,  L),  and  at  their  base  also  a  rudimentary  pinnule,  some- 
times two. 

OeratoKamia.  In  the  other  genera  of  Cycadaceae  the  lamina  of  the 
m^asporophyll  is  very  much  reduced,  yet  in  Ceratozamia  there  are  still 
rudiments  of  two  pinnules '  in  the  two  '  horns '  of  the  sporophyll.  These 
are  or^inally  soft  and  lie  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  sporophyll  in  the 
young  flower.  Later  they  diverge  and  begin  to  harden  into  spiky  structures, 
which  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  mechanical  protection  of  the  flower. 
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The  sporophylls  tlieitiselves  are  or^'nally  flat  (Fig.  343, 1),  and  have  scarcely 

any  indication  of  a  stalk.    Subsequently  when  the  m^asporang^a  become 

lai^er  changes  ensue  which  bring  it  about  that  the  sporophylls  form 

a  protecting  roof.      The  first  thing  that  takes  place  is   a  stalk  appears 

(Pig-  343>  II)t  ^1^^  '^'len  there  develops  upon  the  upper  side  and  upon  the 

under  side  a  thickening  {£,  Fig.  343,  II)  which  gives  the  sporophyll 

a  somewhat  peltate  conformation.    Thus  a  process  which  occurs  in  Equi- 

setum  and  elsewhere  de/org  the  formation  of  the 

sporangium  begins  here  at  a  much  later  moment 

in  the  development.     Fig.  343,  III,  shows  us  how 

the  peltate  expansion  of  the  sporophyll  forms  a 

mail-covering  to  the    outside,  and   the  'horns' 


Flaui.  Dlooaedalc.  Hefuporo. 

phgrll:  Z,  kunina;  KF,  KF,  rrdnccd  Flo.  uj.    CcmoBinia  robnsU.    I.  yoaDi;  mFfruporophjrll,  Ril]  Hat; 

pinmlH;  ^.  j4, ■welUoff  of UM «pDrD-  riFht  *nd  left  of  Ln  slilL  tcit  «hort  <Ulk  ia  a  awjniporanjtlani  (omle^ 

pfayll     Iwlow    (he    EBFifaiiporangiDni  lC  older  otenaporophyLl  which  b  become  ihield.Like  through  the   oaU 

whoae  mJCTOpyle ia  lamed  downward!  gniwth,  S,  which  appeari  both  aboTt]  and  below;  A^  iwcUing  vidcr  the 

in  the  figure.    Reduced*  ovale    Ill|  tliiee  apCHXiphylla  ae^  fmn  ontaide  the  codc 

which  have  not  hitherto  been  considered,  so  far  as  I  know,  as  rudimentary 
pinnules  appear  displaced  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  shield. 

What  the  relationship  of  the  configuration  of  the  sporophyll  is  to 
pollination  is  not  known.  The  question  when  the  normal  pollination  takes 
place  can  only  be  certainly  solved  in  the  home  of  the  plants,  and  up  till  now 
nothii^  definite  is  known  about  the  pollination.  The  observations  of  Kraus 
seem  to  indicate  that  not  all  the  Cycadaceae  are  wind-pollinated  as  is 
commonly  supposed'. 

The  other  genera  have  megasporophylls  which  are  distinguished 
essentially  from  those  of  Ceratozamia  by  the  last  traces  of  rudimentary 
pinnules  having  fallen  away.    Lang'  found  the  megasporangia  of  Stangeria 

'  G.   Knnt,  PhyrioIogUcbes  aoi  den  Tiopoi,  in  Annalet   dn  Jardln  boUolqac  de  Bidteniorg, 
xiU  (1896),  p.  m- 

'  VI.  H.  Lang,  Studies  in  the  Develapment  and  Morpbology  of  Cjeadtta  Sporangia:  II.   The 
DTHle  of  Stangehi  pandoxa,  in  Annals  of  Botaof,  ilv  (1900),  p.  iSl. 
.......  Ll 
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paradoxa  upon  the  under  side  of  the  sporophyll,  wtdch  is  of  interest  in 
so  far  as  here  a  displacement  has  evidently  taken  place  in  the  course  of 
the  development',  a  displacement  which  is  no  longer  directly  perceptible 
in  the  mtcrosporangia. 

MlCROSPOROPHYLLS  (Stamens).  These  have  a  more  uniform  con- 
figuration in  the  Cycadaceae  than  have  the  megasporophylls.  They  are 
everywhere  broad  scales,  in  Zamia  approaching  the 
peltate  form,  and  in  Ceratozamia  still  showing  rudi- 
mentary pinnules  like  the  megasporophylls.  The 
mtcrosporangia  stand  upon  the  under  side  arranged 
in  many  evident  son  (Fig.  344)> 

The    difference    in   the  configxuation  of  the 

microsporophylts  and  m^asporophylls  shows  itself 

also  in  the  number  and  position  of  the  sporangia. 

It  is  clear  that  upon  the  under  side  of  the  micro- 

sporophyll  many  more  sporai^ia  will  find  room 

than  upon  the  edges.    One  m^ht  then  upon  the 

ground  of  the  assumption  that  the  megasporophylls 

and  microsporophylls  must  have  been  originally 

constructed  alike  take  as  a  starting-point  sporo- 

phylls  constructed  with   mai^nal   sporangia.     In 

the  case  of  megasporangia  there  has  been  reduction 

usually  to  two.    In  the  case  of  the  microsporangia 

there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number,  and  a 

stama k« fro^bdo^Afto    displacement  upon  the  under  side.    Whether — and 

r^arding  this  I  have  no  first-hand  knowlet^e — the 

formation  of  the  stamens  of  Zamia  Skinneri,  whose  pollen-sacs  are  almost 

entirely  pushed  to  the  margins  ^  may  be  considered  as  giving  support  to 

this  conjecture  is  a  matter  for  further  examination.     It  may  be  pointed  out, 

however,  that  these  differences  repeat  themselves  in  other  cycles  of  afBntty. 

II.    GINKGOACEAE  AND  CONIFERAE. 

Male  Flower.     Relationships  are  here  very  simple  and  clear.     It 

has  been  already  pointed  out  *  that  the  male  flowers  resemble  very  closely 

the  spikes  of  sporangia  of  many  Pteridophyta.    Like  them  they  consist  of 

sporophylls  and  flower-axis.     The  scales  which  invest  the  male  flowers  in 


'  Similar  to  lluit  which  Ukei  pUce  in  Schiiaea  and  other  femi. 

'  A.  Btaim,  Die  Fnge  HAch  der  Gynmoipemile  da  Cjrctdeea  alinteit  dorch  die  Stellnng  diesei 
Familie  im  Stufeoguis  det  Geiriicbtteich%  in  Mtuiatiberichte  der  Bcrlmei  Akademte  am  dem  Jahie 
'B7S>P-  357-  On  P-JS'  heiaysthal  oa  thestameni  &eqneiitl]r  only  two  miciQapoiaDEia  are  present, 
and  they  are  placed  to  near  the  margin  of  the  itamen  that  they  may  be  laid  almost  to  haTC  the  tame 
poiitioD,  exMtly  ai  the  megMpoTangia  on  the  m^aaporophjrlU. 

'  See  pp.  470, 47a. 
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the  bud-condition  must  be  considered  as  bud-scales  analogous  with  those  of 
the  vegetative  buds,  they  are  not  sterile  sporophylls. 

The  conformation  of  the  stamens  stands  in  the  closest  connexion  with 
the  protection  of  the  microsporangia  in  the  bud,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the 
carpels  of  the  Cycadaceae  we  meet  with  two  chief  relationships  of  configfura- 
tion  of  the  sporophylls,  although  they  are  united  by  many  transitions  : — 

{a)  Stamens  which  have  more  or  less  developed  flat  scale-like  lamina. 

{b)  Stamens  with  a  peltate  lamina. 

Where  the  stamens  are  scale-like  the  upper  part  of  each  is  in  the  bud 
laid  over  the  sporiferous  lower  part  of  the  higher-placed  sporophylls.  The 
scale-like  stamens  of  many  Cupressineae  and  other 
groups  show  upon  their  under  side  an  outgrowth 
which  I  regarded  formerly  as  the  analogue  of  an 
indusium,  because  it  serves  for  the  protection  of 
the  microsporangia.  Through  this  outgrowth  these 
stamens  have  become  hypopeltate.  Should  this 
outgrowth  arise  in  a  still  earlier  stage  the  leaf 
would  from  the  first  be  peltate,  as  it  is  in  Taxus 
whose  microsporophylls  closely  resemble  the  sporo- 
phylls of  Equisetum  in  general  form  and  likewise 
in  having  the  sporangia  distributed  radially  upon 
them.  The  significance  of  the  configfuration  of  the 
microsporophylls  for  the  protection  of  the  sporan- 
gium is  conspicuous  also  where  the  sporophyll  in  p,q.  3^.  (^^^0  wioba.  Por- 
the  tnature  state  appears  very  reduced,  as  in  Ginkgo  SStiliu^^Th^.^^^^5; 
(Fig.  347,  ^,  *)  and  Phyllocladus.  Fig.  345  shows  {SS^-hSe'drrCSS;^; 
that  the  lamina,  Z,  of  the  sporophyll  of  Ginkgo  SSlidi^?;^  b%'S^*^^'*' 
forms  also  in  the  bud-condition  a  closing  structure 

towards  the  outside.  It  possesses  many  secretion-reservoirs,  H^  and  there 
is  abundance  of  calcium  oxalate  in  the  tissue  of  its  upper  part.  Evidently 
it  serves  as  a  seat  of  deposit  of  the  by-products  of  metabolism  which 
arise  in  the  formation  of  the  sporangia.  That  the  microsporangia  of 
Ginkgo  require  at  a  later  period,  as  they  unfold,  less  protection  may  be 
connected  with  the  fact  that  their  wall  is  constructed  out  of  relatively 
many  cell-layers.  We  shall  see  that  in  the  female  flower  of  Ginkgo  the 
sporophylls  are  likewise  very  reduced. 

Position  of  the  Microsporangia.  The  position  of  the  microspo- 
rangia upon  the  microsporophylls  is  not  ever3rwhere  the  same.  In  Ginl^o, 
Phyllocladus,  the  Abietineae,  two  sporangia  are  normally  present  and  we 
may  call  them  *  marginal.'  The  number  is  sometimes  greater  in  Ginkgo,  and 
the  additional  ones  stand  then  upon  the  under  side  which  is  the  normal 
position  in  the  Araucarieae,  Cupressineae,  and  other  groups.  The  radial 
distribution  in  Taxus  has  been  referred  to  above. 

Lla 
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Variation  or  Microsporophylls  in  oke  Flower.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  microsporophylls  of  many  Coniferae  varies  somewhat  in  one  and 
the  same  flower.     In  illustration  we  may  consider  the  case  of 

Junipenu  oonumuiis.  Its  stamens  are  of  the  very  greatest  interest  on 
account  of  their  variations,  although  hitherto  this  matter  appears  to  have 
been  overlooked  ^-  The  '  typical '  form  of  the  stamen  is  well  known :  it  has 
a  scale-like  lamina,  and  bears  upon  its  under  side  three  or  four  pollen-sacs ; 
the  lamina  has  the  function  as  it  is  described  above.  In  the  upper  portion  of 
the  flower  we  see  two  phenomena : — 

(a)    The  lamina  of  the  sporophyll  is  reduced. 

{(>)    The  number  of  pollen-sacs  is  reduced. 

The  reduction  of  the  lamina  can  be  easily  understood  biol<^caIly. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  flower-bud  the  area  which  has  to  be  protected  is 


much  smaller  than  is  that  of  the  wider  part  below,  and  the  protection  is  shared 
with  the  lamina  by  the  staminal  primordia  standing  lower  down.  The  cause  of 
the  phenomenon  is  that  the  processes  which  Anally  lead  to  the  stoppage  of  the 
growth  of  the  whole  flower  do  not  set  in  all  at  once  but  gradually — we  have 
a  developmental  arrest.  Fig.  346, 1,  gives  a  view  from  above  of  a  flower 
very  near  the  time  of  its  unfolding  and  provided  with  perfect  pollen-sacs. 
The  sporophylls  stand  in  a  trimerous  whorl,  the  stamens  of  the  second  whorl 
from  the  top,  st^,  have  each  only  two  pollen-sacs  which  are  evidently  lateral 
upon  the  stamen,  ab  we  And  them  in  Abies,  Pinus,  and  others.   The  lamina,  /,  is 


'  Celakonky,  Nichtng  za  meinei  Schiift  iiber  die  GymnospeinieD,  io  Engler'i  JahibQcher,  iut 
(189B),  for  example,  eipievly  lUtes  that  all  the  itaiDeiii  of  the  Coniferae  still  possess  aboTC  the 
pollen -cbambcn  a  vegetative  end-portion  which  disappean  in  the  stamens  of  the  Gcetsceae.  The 
same  aothoi.  Die  Gymnotpennen,  eiae  moiphologisch-pbylogenetische  Stadle,  in  Abhandlnngen  dei 
koDlglicb-bohmiichen  Gesellschaft  dei  Wlxiecschaflen,  Folge  7,  iv  (1B90),  fuithcr  declares  that 
the  inlhen  of  the  CoDifetae  'do  not  have  their  pallen-saci  terminal  but  sub-lateral,  and  there  is 
always  a  v^etalire  terminal  portion  developed  above  the  pollen-sacs,  ibe  iritla  at  thiild,  which 
indeed  may  be  much  reduced,  as  it  is  in  Ginkgo,  and  still  mote  in  Torre/a,  without,  howevci, 
the  poUen-tact  thereby  being  made  termioal.*  I  believe  that  I  show  b  the  text  that  the  pollen-sacs 
are  often  terminal  in  Jnnipetm> 
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greatly  reduced.  As  the  stamens  become  broader  a  third  and  then  a  fourth 
sporangium  appear.  Thus  the  hypothetical  procedure  premised  above  for  the 
stamens  of  the  Cycadaceae  here  actually  takes  place  within  one  and  the  same 
flower.  Further,  it  is  clear  that  between  the  configuration  of  the  stamens  of 
the  Cupressineae  and  those  of  the  Abietineae  there  is  much  less  difference 
than  one  would  be  disposed  to  admit  at  first.  The  two  sporangia  of  such  a 
stamen  are  sometimes  found  united  with  one  another,  a  condition  evidently 
connected  with  the  reduction  of  the  lamina.  Higher  up  upon  the  flower-axis 
are  found  instead  of  the  sporophylls  single  sporangia  at  the  end  of  the  flower 
(j/j,  Fig.  346,  I,  II).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  consequence  of 
a  reduction  of  the  sporophyll,  as  indeed  the  transition-forms  show.  But  this 
reduction  is  often  so  fundamental  that  nothing  but  the  sporangium  remains. 
The  history  of  development  would  doubtless  show  that  the  sporophyll  has  not 
entirely  disappeared.  To  it  evidently  belongs  the  lower  stalk-like  part  of 
the  sporangium  which,  did  we  not  know  of  the  transition-forms,  might  well 
be  regarded  as  the  stalk  of  the  sporangium.  Such  a  stalk  is  not  found  upon 
microsporangia  arising  upon  the  imder  side  of  the  stamens.  The  proof  which 
we  have  here,  without  any  application  of  h}rpotheses,  that  a  sporophyll  may 
be  reduced  to  one  sporangium  appears  to  me  of  momentous  interest,  and  it 
supplies  us  with  a  sound  ground  for  the  assumption  of  far-reaching  reduction 
in  the  case  of  the  megasporophyll  which  will  be  presently  mentioned,  for  in 
the  case  before  us  it  is  based  upon  observation,  and  not  merely  upon  com- 
parison. Those  who  would  have  it  that  the  sporophylls  have  arisen  from  a 
partial  sterilization  of  sporangia  will  be  able  to  use  Juniperus  as  an  example 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  process  they  assume — if  they  do  not  read  the  writ- 
ing from  below  upwards  but  inversely.  When  speaking  of  the  formation  of 
sporangia  I  shall  deal  briefly  with  this  question  ^  Here  I  may  only  point 
out  that  in  all  such  comparisons  one  is  treading  upon  uncertain  ground. 
This  is  shown,  for  example,  by  the  fact  that  in  Juniperus  two  of  the  last 
sporangia  occasionally  unite  with  one  another.  Fig.  346,  III,  shows  a  trans- 
verse section  through  the  apex  of  a  male  flower  which  has  only  two  sporangia 
of  unequal  size  at  its  end.  At  the  base  of  the  larger  of  the  sporangia  I  found, 
however,  as  the  following  section  in  the  series  showed,  a  rudimentary,  very 
short  partition-wall  indicating  that  the  structure  was  the  result  of  the  con- 
crescence of  two  sporangia.  One  might  then  in  fancy  derive  the  three 
sporangia  from  the  splitting  of  one  single  one,  and  finally  the  whole  flower 
from  one  sporangium  by  *  progressive  sterilization/  *  amplification/  and  so 
forth !  Here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  first  thing  that  has  to  be  sought  is  not 
the  phyletic  value  of  the  phenomenon  depicted,  but  the  determination  of  the 
conditions  under  which  they  occur. 


^  See  p.  606. 
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Female  Flower'.  The  female  flowers  are  much  more  variously 
constructed  than  are  the  male  flowers,  so  much  so  that  the  questions  what  is 
carpel  7  what  is  flower  ?  what  is  inflorescence  ?  have  been  much  discussed 
We  proceed  from  the  cone-like  flower  as  it  is  found  in  many  Coniferae,  and 
name  as  spor^kylls  or  carpets  the  leaves  which  are  sessile  on  the  axis  of  the 
c»ne  which  has  some  resemblance  in  habit  with  the  female  flower  of  the 
Cycadaceae.  The  ovules  stand  in  the  axil  of  these  leaves,  sometimes  as  in 
the  Abietineae  upon  a  special  scale — the  seminiferous  scaU. 


^    () 


PlO.  u?^  Ginkgo  bilobA.  i ,  poTtJoo  of  &  bruidi  with  ft  «faor1  BliooC  bcArinf  a  m&la  flower;  a,  A,  Btunma : 
£  female  aower;  <c  ihe  laiBg  with  Kcd :  t,  •tooF  of  the  Ked :  i' aeod  la  cnuKne  Mction  i  f  .  •ecdin  laneitDiUiial 
Kcdoa;  A,  flower  with  muyoTolet.    After  KichjuA    Lehib. 

We  may  iirst  of  all  point  out  that  the  carpels  at  the  period  of  flowerii^r 
are  in  general  the  less  developed  the  less  they  are  required  for  the  protection 
of  the  ripening  seed.    We  see  this  particularly  in  Ginkgo. 

Ginkgo.  The  female  flowers  of  Ginkgo  (Fig.  347,  c)  are  small  axillary 
shoots  on  which  normally  two  ovules  are  found  (Fig.  347,  A)'.  The  sporo- 
phylls  are  usually  not  visible  here  as  separate  formations,  and  it  is  h^hly 
probable  that  an  entire  reduction 'has  taken  place,  as  we  have  seen  it  in 
the  male  flowers  of  Juniperus,  that  is  to  say  the  sporophylls  are  reduced  to 
single  megasporang[ia.    Only  if  these  appear  stalked,  as  in  Fig.  347,  h,  the 

'  A  detailed  docilptka  of  the  relituxnlup*  of  tbe  fenuJe  flower  i«  man  within  die  protinoe  of 
STttenudc  Iwtujr.  Theie  we,  bowerer,  a  few  facts  which  mnit  be  stated  on  accomit  of  their  orgaoo- 
Eraphlcal  bearing.  Of  the  literature  k«  ipedally  SCnubtirKer,  Die  Coniierea  and  die  Gnetaeeoi, 
Joia,  1871;  id.,  Die  AngiMpemcn  nnd  die  Gjnuioipennen,  Jena,  1879;  (Slakonkf,  Die 
GjinnoapemieD,  eine  moiphologiicb-phj'logenetUche  Stndie,  In  Abhandlnngcn  der  koniglidi- 
bShmiicbeii  GcKllichaft  det  Wiuenachaften,  Folge  7,  17(1890);  id.,  Nachtra«  in  mdiier  SchriA  dber 
die  Gymnoipennen,  in  Eoglec'i  Jahtbilchcr,  xxiv  (iSt)8}.    The  farther  Utetatore  ii  dted  in  the*e  worics. 

*  TUt  Ggoie  diowi  a  great  Dnmber,  and  thni  tlie  onlei  appear  (talked. 
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stalk,  as  in  the  m^asporangia  of  Junipenis,  is  the  lower  portion  of  a  carpel 

upon  which  the  megaspoiangium  is  terminal.    The  sporophyll  is  indeed 

also  very  reduced  in  the  male  flower  of  Ginkgo,  but  in  abnormal  cases,  as 

Fuji  has  observed,  megasporangia  can  also  appear  upon  the  foliage- leaves. 

The    seeds    are    specially 

laige    (Fig.    347.   <0    and 

have  as  in  Cycadaceae  a 

fleshy  outer  coat  and  hard 

inner  one.    The  hook-like 

swelling  at  one  side  of  the 

baseofthemegasporangium 

may  be  compared  with  the 

outgrowth  of  the  sporophyll 

arising  in  a  similar  position 

in  the  Cycadaceae. 

Taxineae.  In  this 
family  likewise  the  ovules 
ripen  without  the  protection 
of  carpels,  and  the  seeds  like 
those  of  Ginkgo  have  a  hard 
inner  coat  and  a  succulent 
outer  coat,  and  are  thus 
adapted  for  distribution  by 
animals,  especially  birds. 

Cephalotaxns  and  Tor- 
reya.  In  Cephalotaxns  and 
Torreya  the  ovules  stand  in 
pairs  in  the  axils  of  one  leaf, 
the  sporophyll  (Fig.  348,  V), 
In  Cepbalotaxus  these  Bporo- 
phylls  are  united  into  small 
cones,  and  of  the  ovules  usually 
only  one  develops  fiirther. 
Between  the  ovules  there  is 
a  flat  enlargement  which  has 
been  interpreted  as  the  vegetative  point  c 
or  as  a  third  sterile  carpel. 

PhyUooladna.  In  Phyllocladus  (Fig.  348,  VI)  the  ovules  are  solitary  in  the 
axil  of  a  carpel.  They  are  provided  with  an  aril  and  are  protected,  at  least  in  the 
cases  which  have  been  examined,  by  the  sterile  carpel  standing  above  them.  Formal 
morphology  takes  the  ovule  in  this  genus  to  be  the  single  carpel  of  an  axillary 
carpellary  shoot  that  is  no  longer  perceptible. 


f  the  axillary  shoot  which  bears  the  ovale ', 


tioD  wc  dionld  bave  here  as  in  Ginkgo  ■  cupel  reduced  tc 
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In  the  Ohistntions  that  have  been  given  the  '  flowers  * '  consist  of  a  large  k 
of  carpels  which  bear  one  or  many  ovules  in  their  axils. 

Fodooarpe»e.  A  reduction  in  the  namber  of  the  ovules  takes  place  also  in  the 
Podocarpeae,  where  we  have  sometimes  flowers  in  which  there  are  manj  sporopbylls 
each  bearing  one  anatropoua  bitegminous  ovale  (Fig.  349,  IV),  sometimes  flowers 
in  which  oiAy  one  sporophyll  is  fertile,  or,  it  maj  be,  only  one  spon^hyll  exists. 
In  Podocarpna  ensifolius*  (Fig.  349,  I-III)  the  flowers  begin  with  two  sterile 
prophylls  which  are  frequently  like  foliage-leaves,  whilst  the  sporophylls  thicken 
fleshily  at'  their  base  (Fig.  349,  I).  In  Fig.  349,  II,  two  sporophylls  are  fertile, 
that  is  to  say,  bear  ovules.  In  Fig.  349,  III,  only  one  sporophylt  is  fertile  notwith- 
standing the  number  of  leaves  which  are  combined  together  in  the  cone. 


Fig.  349.     Podocupu  eoiifoliu.     E- 
a  eonoioUe  with  ovafc  In  longitncUnil  •cction:  Ar,  uil.    Vppoliil  ol 
vMtaUr  ponloa  of  the  coiidbcifii£  bundle  ihAded,  lieve-portioa  dotted. 

Paorydimn  CoUnsoi'  (Fig.  348,  I-III)  has  flowers  which  are  no  longer 
sharply  Umited.  On  a  branch  which  may  subsequently  elongate  vegetatively  *  some 
leaves  develop  bearing  one  or  two  sporangia  (Fig.  348, 1,  II).  This  is  the  flower. 
We  can  imagme  that  such  a  flower  has  arisen  out  of  one  like  that  of  Podocarpus 
ensifolins  by  the  flower>axis  forming  vegetative  leaves  above  the  carpels,  and  in 
connexion  therewith  showing  no  limited  growth  but  growing  forth  (iuther  as  a 
vegetative  shoot. 

Taxiu.  In  the  genus  Taxus  (Fig.  350)  the  female  flower  is  composed  of  a 
single  ovule  which  forms  the  end  of  a  small  shoot,  and  below  the  ovule  there  aie 
a  number  of  small  scales.  It  is  a  form  of  flower  which  diflers  much  more  from  the 
sporangial  grouping  in  the  Fteridopfayta  than  do  the  forms  which  have  been  mentioned 
^ve. 

*  According  to  other  intcipietitioiii  ledly  InfloiciceiKe*. 
'  I  gathcced  tbb  in  Wnt  AtutislitL 

*  I  collected  thii  in  New  Zolwid  thinking  it  wu  Fodocarpai,  bnt  Dr.  Pilger  of  Berlin  bu  been 
good  <nongli  to  Idcnti^  it  for  me. 

*  One  Me*  then  on  the  twig  %  kit  indicating  (he  place  where  the  leed  ut. 
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With  retard  to  the  female  flowers  of  the  other  Coniferae : — 
Araucarieae.    We  have  a  simple  construction  in  the  Araucarieae. 

The  ovules  are  solitary  or  many  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  sporophylls 

which  stand  on  an  axis  and  compose  with  it  the  female  cone.    We  should 

obtain  the  relationships  of  position  of  the  female  flower  of  Dammara  rightly 

enough  if  we  replaced  ^ 

by  ovules  the  sporangia 

of  a  spike  of  Lycopo- 

dium. 

Taxodieae.  Cu- 

FRZSSINEAE.     A  Com- 
plication    appears     in 

other   forms  where  an 

ou^rowth  arises  upon 

the    sporophyll    above 

the  primordium  of  the 

ovule  and  becomes  only 

a  membranous  wing,  as 

in    Cunninghamia ;    or 

a  scale-like  formation, 

as  in  Cryptomeria  japo- 

nica,    where    it    ends 

above   in  several  leaf- 
point-like  teeth  which 

are  also    indicated    in 

Sequoia     sempervirens 

(Fig.  348.  IV}  1;  or  a 

massive  outgrowth  not 

segmented  off  from  the 

sporophyll     or     Semtni-       IhcnnioiKKX.    S,  taf  with  renlleuilUry  ■)«»(.    C  ^<wt  IB  lof^itB 

aeclloa  whole  apex,  D,  lidiipliced  to  the  iide.     At  Ihr  top  ■  Icmale  BowEr  i 

ferOUS    scale,   as    m    the      o.  Inei^eiuaril;   «,oiicrflM:  ..mmijiore;   ^,  Inlmmcnt:  n^  mkropxle. 

.  After  St  oiiboiiet.    Lehrb.  y^.nMurilBM.  S.magiiilied  a.    C.migtaB^iH. 

Cupressmeae,  where  m 

most  cases  it  is  unmembered  but  in  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  such  teeth  are 
also  seen.  The  ovule  stands  here  upon  a  small  growth  in  the  axil  of  the 
scale  of  the  cone.  The  scale  itself  develops  after  fertilization  in  the  same 
way  as  does  the  megasporophyll  of  Ceratozamia  ^. 

AbieTINEae.  The  Abietineae  show  the  most  peculiar  formations. 
The  ovules  are  placed  upon  a  body  called  the  seminiferous  scale  which 
covers  and  reaches  beyond  the  scale  of  the  cone.  The  cone  is  composed  of 
a  spindle  on  which  scales,  the  sporophylls  ^  are  inserted,  and  in  their  axils 
the  seminiferous  scales  arise.    Each  seminiferous  scale  bears  two  ovules  upon 

<  Where,  however,  the  teeth  do  not  fall  oyer  the  oviiles. 
'Scep.5ti.  ■  Tbe'bMct-uales'ofBQihora. 


V 


i»le  flower* ;  ' 

itadiiutt 
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its  upper-surface.    The  history  of  development  makes  clear  the  relationships, 
and  I  may  describe  them  briefly  as  they  are  known  in  the  silver  fir  ^ : — 

Development  of  the  female  flower  in  silver  fir.  The  bud  out  of  which 
the  female  flower  proceeds  is  distinguished  at  first  only  slightly  from  a  foliage-bud. 
It  stands  in  the  axil  of  a  foliage-leaf  or  needle  upon  the  upper  side  of  a  twig,  and  is, 
like  the  buds  which  will  unfold  as  new  shoots  in  the  following  spring,  covered  with 
bud-scales.  Its  thick  vegetative  cone  which  is  enclosed  by  the  bud-scales  produces 
a  number  of  primordia  of  leaves  as  does  the  foliage-bud.  These  primordia  which  in 
their  young  condition  quite  conform  to  those  of  the  foliage-leaves  do  not,  however, 
develop  into  foliage-leaves  but  into  the  sporophylls  mentioned  above,  and  they 
remain  somewhat  small.  After  some  time,  at  the  beginning  of  October,  there  is 
found  at  the  base  of  each  sporophyll  a  hemispheric  swelling.  This  is  the  primordium 
of  the  seminiferous  scale  upon  which  later  the  ovules  arise.  Were  the  seminiferous 
scale  in  this  stage  to  be  arrested  it  would  appear  as  an  ordinary  placenta,  like  the 
placental  cushions  of  many  ferns,  or  those  upon  which  the  microsporangia  of  the 
Cycadaceae  arise.  But  instead  of  doing  this  when  the  further  development  begins 
in  May  of  the  succeeding  year  this  cushion  begins  to  grow  into  the  form  of  a  scale, 
becomes  much  larger  than  the  sporophyll,  and  quite  covers  it.  At  the  base  of  this 
seminiferous  scale  the  ovules  arise ;  they  are  at  first  erect,  and  later  become  inverted 
so  that  their  micropyle  is  directed  downwards  towards  the  spindle  of  the  cone. 
This  peculiar  construction  has  a  connexion  with  pollination*,  which  is  somewhat 
different  in  the  different  species  because  the  seminiferous  scale  at  the  time  of 
pollination  does  not  show  everywhere  the  same  relationship  to  the  sporophyll. 
Everywhere  in  the  cone-flower  the  scales  open  out  at  the  time  of  pollination  and 
subsequendy  lie  close  together  upon  one  another.  The  separation  of  the  scales  is 
occasioned  by  a  stretching  of  the  intemode  of  the  axis  of  the  flower.  The  closing 
is  the  result  of  the  strong  growth  upwards  of  the  seminiferous  scale. 

Pollination  in  Finns  Pumilio.  As  regards  pollination,  we  may  describe  it 
in  Pinus  Pumilio.  The  seminiferous  scales,  as  in  the  other  species  of  Pinus,  are  much 
larger  at  this  time  than  the  sporophylls.  They  have  a  bright  red  colour,  and  possess 
upon  their  middle  a  keel-like  elevation  (Fig.  351,  A},  and  the  poUen-grains  slide  along 
the  erect  seminiferous  scale  on  both  sides  of  this  median  keel  (Fig.  351,  <z,  b)  and  so 
reach  the  micropyle  of  the  ovule  (Fig.  351,  M)  which  is  drawn  out  into  two  long 
lobes.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  path  for  the  pollen-grains.  The  margins  of  the 
sporophyll  are  bent  back  so  as  to  produce  four  channels  (Fig.  351,  r,  d^  ^i/)t  &nd 
these  all  lead  finally  to  the  micropyle. 

In  Abies  excelsa,  Larix,  and  elsewhere,  where  the  seminiferous  scales  at  the 
time  of  flowering  are  still  smaller  than  the  sporophylls,  it  is  the  sporophylls  which 
form  the  passage  for  the  pollen-grains,  and  the  seminiferous  scales  take  only  a 
secondary  share  in  it,  inasmuch  as  they  cause  the  pollen-grain  in  the  last  portion  of 


^  See  Schacht,  Gnmdrisi  der  Anatomie  ond  Physiologie  der  Gewiichse,  BerUn,  1859,  pp.  183  ff, ; 
also  Stiaibnrger,  Die  Coniferea  imd  die  Gnetaceen,  Jena,  187a. 

'  See  Vaucher,  Histoire  phyaiologiqne  des  plantes  d*£arope,  Paris,  1841,  tome  iv;  Stnshaf]ger, 
op.  cit.,  p.  a68» 
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its  way  to  slide  downwards  to  the  ovule.  After  fertilization  the  seminiferous  scale 
enlarges  considerably  and  encloses  the  seed  closely.  It  fulfils  now  the  same  function 
as  does  the  outgrowth  which  appears  only  after  fertilization  upon  the  sporophyll  of 
Cupressus.  In  the  two  functions — ^the  protection  of  the  ovule  and  the  conduction 
of  the  pollen-grain  to  the  ovule — the  seminiferous  scale  conforms  to  the  ovary  of 
the  Angiospermae.  The  important  part  played  by  the  exudation  of  a  drop  at  the 
micropyle  of  the  megasporangium  has  long  been  known  in  the  fertilization  of  all 
the  Coniferae  *. 

Position  of  the  Female  Flower  in  Coniferae.    As  regards  the 

position  of  the  flowers :  the  female  flower  in  the  majority  of  the  Coniferae 
is  so  placed  that  the  pollina- 
tion takes  place  from  above. 
Where  they  are  not  erect  they 
curve  n^[atively  geotropically 
upwards,  as  is  especially  seen 
in  the  case  of  Larix.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  significant 
that  this  takes  place  specially 
in  the  coniferousflowers  which 
possess  ovules  whose  micro- 
pyle by  a  subsequent  growth 
is  turned  downwards^  as  in  the 
Abietineae  and  Podocarpus. 

Biological  Relation- 
ships. Regarding  the  bio- 
logical relationships  of  the 
female  flower  there  is  little 
of  a  general  character  to  re- 
late.   There  is,  however,  the 

question  of  the  pollination  of  the  ovules  and  the  protection  of  the  ripening 
seed. 

This  problem  can  be  solved  in  different  ways.  In  many  cases  the  aid  of 
carpels  is  entirely  got  rid  of,  as  in  Ginkgo  and  Taxus,  and  the  flowers  then 
appear  to  be  extremely  reduced.  The  outgrowth  of  the  carpels  appears  the 
earlier,  the  earlier  its  function  is  performed ;  where  its  work  is  only  that 
of  protecting  the  seed,  as  in  the  Cupressineae,  it  arises  late ;  where  it  aids  in 
the  conduction  of  the  pollen-grain,  as  in  the  Abietineae,  it  appears  earlier. 

The  lie  of  the  megasporangium  within  the  flower  maybe  connected  with 
its  size  or  with  that  which  the  seed  will  reach.  So  far  as  I  see,  the  ovules  of 
flowers  where  there  are  numerous  ovules  retain  the  upright  position  only  if 
they  are  relatively  small  and  belong  to  cones  of  small  dimensions.    Where 


PiajSi.  Pinns  I^imilio.  Portion  of  a  tangential  section  throagli 
a  fenuue  cone  at  the  time  of  pollination :  Z>,  sporophyll ;  5*,  seminu 
ferons  scale ;  K^  median  ridge  <m  seminireroos  scale;  i/,  micropyle; 
a,  ^  g,  <^  g^f^  channels  along  which  the  poUei>f;ratna  slide  to  the 
niicropyie. 


^  Vaucher,  Hiitoire  physiolpgiqiie  des  plantes  d*£nrope,  Paris,  1841,  tome  iv. 
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the  seeds  are  larger  and  are  arranged  in  larger  cones  they  can  be  better 
looked  after  if  their  longer  axis  falls  in  with  that  of  the  cone-scales '. 
Nevertheless  in  the  Abietineae  the  ovules  are  inverted.  What  significance 
the  anatropous  configuration  in  the  ovules  of  the  Fodocarpeae  has  we  ^ 
not  know. 

The  Question  of  Flower  or  Inflorescence.  The  relationships  of 
configuration  of  the  female  flowers  of  the  Ginkgoaceae  and  of  the  Coniferae 
have  received  very  different  morpholi^cal  explanations.     Worsdell  has 
given  recently  an  historical  account  of  these  to  which  I  may  refer  *.    I  would 
only  refer  to  one  point.    What  has  been  spoken  of  above  as  a  female  flower 
in  the  Abietineae,  Fodocarpeae,  and  Cupres- 
sineae,  is  by  others  r^arded  as  an  inflorescence. 
This  interpretation  is  with  great  ingenuity  de- 
fended by  Celakovsk^,  who  bases  it  chiefly 
upon  two  grounds : — 

(a)  the  structure  of  the  female  flower  of 
Ginkgo ; 

{b)  the  '  anamorphose '  which  has  been  fre- 
quently observed  especially  in  the  Abietineae. 

The  argmnent  firom  anomorphofle.  In  this 
Kmini^TMu  ^>^'™Expiuu>on  i™he  ^ve  liavc  to  deal  with  tnairormations — when  compared 
^niill^i  K'Si'?^iiiy"|[idS!trf  by  wth  die  normal — in  which  a  shoot  appears  in  the  posi- 
tSS  toS^lh^fi^.""''"" '""  ""  *"  tion  of  the  seminiferouB  scale,  and  various  intermediate 
states  between  normal  seminiferous  scales  and  vegeta- 
tive shoots  arise — a  consequence  of  the  vegetative  tisnsformation  setting  in  at  an  earlier 
or  later  stage.  We  may  meet  with,  for  example,  a  shoot  which  begins  with  two  leaves 
bearing  upon  their  under-surface  rudimentary  ovules.  From  this  it  has  been  concluded 
that  the  seminiferous  scale  is  an  axillary  shoot  producing  two  leaves  which  twist  throu^ 
about  90",  become  concrescent  by  their  edges,  and  bear  each  of  them  one  ovule  upon 
the  under-surface  which  is  turned  to  the  axis  of  the  cone.  In  Pinus  a  third  rudimentary 
leaf  is  added,  which  is  constructed  as  a  '  keel.'  Fig.  35a  will  help  to  explain  this. 
It  shows  a  malformed  seminiferous  scale  from  an  androg>'nous  cone*.  Instead  of 
the  normal  seminiferous  scale  there  are  three  leaf-tike  structures,  a,  b,  t,  united  at 
their  base  and  each  bearing  upon  its  under-surface  one  malformed  ovule  recognizaUc 
by  the  abnormal  micropyle,  mi.  a  and  &  correspond  to  the  first  two  leaves  of  the 
axillary  shoot  of  the  bract-scale.  They  have  not,  however,  undergone  complete 
torsion  and  they  bear  the  ovular  primordia  evidently  still  upon  their  outer  side. 
Whether  c  is  a  new  formation  or  corresponds  to  the  keel,  which  might  also  be 

'  We  have  *Mi]  the  uinie  rckluret  In  the  C]ic«daceui  one  m&jr  compare  the  Ue  of  themesupo- 
TUgii  of  Ceratoumis  (Fig.  343)  with  that  of  Cfcu. 

*  Wondett,  The  Structure  of  the  Female  ■  Flower'  in  Coaiferae.  An  Hlrtorical  Stady,  in  Aonali 
of  Botany,  liv  C'9°°)- 

'  See  the  acconnt  of  thli  cone  on  page  471  where  it  U  figured  (Fig.  311).  HaUbnned  tcale* 
frequently  appear  here  ai  well  ai  nonnal  teminiferoiu  tcalet. 
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represented  bj  d,  is  not  of  importance.  That  we  have  to  do  here  with  a  check  of 
the  development  is  shown  bj  the  arrest  of  the  ovules.  If  we  regard  the  occurrence 
from  the  '  purely  morphological '  side  the  whole  structure  corresponds  to  an  axillary 
shoot  of  the  bract-scale  which  usually  is  reduced  to  two  leaves ;  in  Araucaria  and 
Podocarpus  there  would  be  only  one  present,  in  Cryptomeria  and  others  there  would 
be  many  laterally  confluent  with  one  another.  If  these  leaves  be  the  sporophylls, 
the  covering  scales  are  the  bracts  of  the  flower. 

Argument  firom  yiresoenoe.  Similar  phenomena  appear  when  virescence  takes 
place.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  virescence  we  have  a  vegetative  transformation 
of  the  seminiferous  scale,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  we  must  endeavour  to  make  out 
that  the  observed  phenomena  are  those  of  the  'normal'  course  of  development. 
The  plant  devotes  to  the  construction  of  the  ovules  and  to  the  protection  of  these  an 
axillary  outgrowth  of  the  bract-scale  which  can  appear  in  vegetative  development  as 
a  shoot.  This  transformation  is  brought  about  by  external  influences,  at  least  in 
many  cases  ^.  We  find  virescent  cones  on  pruned  spruce-hedges,  and  on  trees 
growing  at  the  upper  limit  of  tree-growth  where  they  easily  lose  their  top.  Naturally 
other  factors  can  act  also. 

Summary.  Putting  on  one  side,  however,  the  causes  which  bring  about  the 
virescence  and  other  checks,  we  may  sum  up  as  follows  : — 

If  the  development  of  the  primordium  of  the  seminiferous  scale  of  the  Abietineae 
is  stopped  at  an  early  enough  period  it  can  grow  out  into  an  axillary  shoot  whose 
first  leaves  bear  the  arrested  ovules  on  their  under-surface.  It  is  possible  to  construct 
a  series  which,  starting  from  the  seminiferous  scale  of  the  Abietineae,  passes  to  the 
dorsal  outgrowth  of  the  cone-scale  of  the  Cupressineae.  This  does  not  require  the 
primordium  of  the  seminiferous  scale  to  have  been  a  shoot  with  developed  leaves.  It  may 
have  experienced  its  transformation  into  seminiferous  scale  before  such  a  segmentation 
set  in,  and  in  phyletic  relationship  I  see  no  necessity  for  the  assumption  that  the 
seminiferous  scale  corresponds  to  a  small  greatly  reduced  flower.  There  are  wanting 
transition-forms  which  would  demonstrate  any  such  history.  The  analogy  with 
Ginkgo  is  of  less  value  as  an  argument  because  a  common  origin  of  the  Coniferae 
and  Ginkgoaceae  is  extremely  improbable. 

HypothesiB.  We  may,  however,  if  we  wish  to  construct  hypotheses  suggest 
others.  Starting  from  a  carpel  like  that  of  Ceratozamia  which  bears  two  lateral 
ovules,  if  these  are  displaced  upon  the  upper-surface  of  the  carpel  they  may  assume  an 
axillary  position  to  it.  If  their  number  increases  then  we  at  once  have  the  relationship 
in  many  Cupressineae ;  if  it  diminishes  we  have  that  of  Podocarpus.  For  the  pro- 
tection of  the  seeds  the  carpel  develops  into  the  peltate  form  of  the  Cupressineae, 
and  soon  there  arises  a  more  or  less  independent  axillary  outgrowth  of  this,  which 
in  its  extreme  form  exhibits  the  construction  as  it  occurs  in  the  Abietineae.  Virescence 
and  other  malformations  seem  to  me  only  to  show  that  the  primordium  of  the  semini- 
ferous scale  has  the  capacity,  although  this  usually  remains  latent,  to  develop  into 
an  axillary  shoot,  but  not  that  it  ever  was  a  functionally  active  one.  The  mycelium 
of  a  fungus  induces  the  leaf  of  Pteris  quadriaurita  to  produce  shoots — a  capacity 


^  See  Goebel,  Vergleichende  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  Pflanzenorgaae,  in  Schenk's  Handbuch 
der  Botanik,  iii  (1884),  p.  133. 
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which  usual!}'  remains  latent — which  are  then  provided  with  leaves.  The  galls  caused  in 
Aspidiam  aristatum '  by  Taphrina  comu  cervi  may  be  termed  a  nidimentaiy  attempt 
at  the  formation  of  shoots.  The  unfolding  of  a  latent  primordium  does  not  of 
necessity  require  us  to  conclude  that  it  is  a  '  reductioa' 

The  foregoing  hypothesis,  which  of  course  is  only  (M«  of  the  many  that  might 
be  suggested  to  bring  the  facts  into  union  one  with  another,  appears  to  me,  however, 
to  lead  Co  greater  simplification.  Whilst  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  hypo- 
thesis which  traces  the  construction  from  Ginkgo,  yet  I  must  State  that  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  a '  purely  formal '  one,  and  that  it  has  not  as  yet  explained  to  us  in  its 
teleological  connexion  why  the  female  coniferous  flower  should  have  experienced 
such  far-reaching  transformations  whilst  the  relatioD- 
ships  to  pollination  at  least  are  neariy  alike  in  all. 

III.    GNETACEAE. 
The  third  group  of  the  Gsrainospermae — 
or,  if  one  makes  the  Ginkgoaceae  a  separate 
group,  the  fourth — is  the  Gnetaceae,  and  it  does 
not   require  here    any  elaborate   description. 
The  flower  is  surrounded  by  a  perianth,  indi- 
cations of  which  are  also  found  in  the  flowers 
of  other  Gymnospermae,  and  in  Welwitschia  we 
meet  with  for  the  first  titne  a  hermaphrodite 
flower,  which,  however,  becomes  unisexual  by 
F1Q.JM.  wd-iud.i.»d«buh.  Male    ttc  arrest  of  the  stamens  or  of  the  female 
k^'^tt^IlK  S^'J'™S^    apparatus.     It  is  possible  that  Welwitschia 
SftilS:!^!'''''^"''^""''"     (Fig.  353)  originally  possessed  hermaphrodite 
flowers.   That  consequently  all  gymnospermous 
flowers  must  be  considered  as  primarily  hermaphrodite  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  a  consequence  ^.   The  stamens  of  Welwitschia  are  concrescent  below 
into  a  cup-like  structure,  and  each  bears  at  its  apex  three  microsporangia 
arranged  radially,  and  opening  by  splits.     In  Ephedra  there  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  flower  which  is  invested  by  two  envelope-leaves  a  stalk-like 
column  on  which  two  or  more  bilocular  sporangia  are  seated,  and  these  may 
well  be  regarded  as  reduced  stamens.    The  function  of  the  fllaments  which 
are  absent  is  performed  here  by  the  elongation  of  the  flower -axis  which  thus 
raises  up  the  sporangia  for  the  proper  distribution  of  the  spores  '. 

The  essential  thing  here  is  that  the  conformation  of  the  stamens  stands 
in  relation  to  the  presence  of  a  flower-envelope  which  encloses  the  stamens 
until  a  short  time  before  their  unfolding.    In  the  other  G}'mnospermae  it  has 

'  See  Gieienhtigeii,  Die  Entwicklongirrihen  der  paiuitiicheD  Exoasctcn,  in  Flon,  bood 
(Er^Luimg*bu]d  mm  Jahfguig  1895),  p.  330. 

'  See  Id  this  leUtion  what  h«s  already  beea  tald,  p.  471,  and  Put  I,  p.  60. 

'  It  is  therefoK  of  little  moment  whether  one  deriTCs  the  colnmn  from  the  flowet-«us  or  from 
■  coogenitiJ  nnioo  of  leaf-stnictare*  in  whote  foimatioa  the  flower^zi*  »  quite  nied  np. 
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been  shown  that  the  conformation  of  the  stamens  has  the  closest  connexion 
with  the  protection  of  the  microsporangia  in  the  bud,  and  that  the  special 
'  aim '  of  the  configfuration  of  the  lamina  of  the  stamens  is  the  protection 
of  the  microsporangia  during  their  ripening  and  there  is  no  question  of  an 
envelope  of  the  male  flower  for  this  purpose.  But  in  the  Gnetaceae  where 
the  envelope  itself  encloses  the  microsporangia  the  configuration  of  the 
stamens  is  correspondingly  simplified.  The  majority  of  Angiospermae 
behave  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

The  construction  of  the  female  flower  will  be  briefly  referred  to  when 
m^asporangia  are  described  ^. 

The  flower-envelope  of  the  Gnetaceae  may  be  considered  as  being 
constructed  out  of  hypsophylls.  When  speaking  of  the  envelopes  in  the 
Angiospermae  reference  will  be  made  to  this  again  ^ 

An  approach  to  the  Angiospermae  is  also  found  in  this — the  ovule  is 
invested  by  an  outer  envelope.  This  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  two 
concrescent  leaves,  and  it  is  present,  for  example,  in  Ephedra,  even  when  the 
seed  is  ripe,  forming  a  thick  outer  shell  like  a  pericarp  in  an  angiospermous 
fruit  This  structure  may  be  regarded  as  a  rudimentary  ovary  which  has 
not  reached  the  stage  of  forming  a  stigma ;  the  stigma-like  organ  of  the 
Gnetaceae  belongs  rather  to  the  integument  of  the  ovule. 

IV 

THE  SPOROPHYLLS  OF  THE  ANGIOSPERMAE 

A.    THE  FLOWER  IN  GENERAL. 

The  flowers  of  the  Angiospermae  are  much  more  varied  than  are  those 
of  the  Gymnospermae  ^.  They  differ  from  those  of  the  Gymnospermae 
particularly  in  this,  that  the  ovules  (megasporangia)  are  enclosed  before 
pollination  in  an  ovary  which  has  developed  a  special  organ — ^the  stigma — 
for  the  reception  of  the  pollen-grains  (microspores).  The  carpels  (mega- 
sporophylls)  are  therefore  differently  constructed  from  those  of  the  Gymno- 
spermae. The  stamens  (microsporophylls)  have  in  almost  all  Angiospermae 
an  essentially  similar  construction  about  which  more  will  be  said  later  on. 
The  flower-envelopes  which  in  the  Gymnospermae  only  give  protection  in 
the  bud,  are  much  more  conspicuously  developed  in  the  Angiospermae.  In 
many  forms,  especially  those  in  which  pollination  is  effected,  by  the  agency 

^  See  p.  629.  '  See  p.  549. 

'  I  can  only  briefly  refer  in  this  book  to  lome  general  relationships  and  to  some  of  the  chief  pecu- 
liar organographical  fieatnret.  Valuable  material  from  the  morphological  side  will  be  found  in  Payer, 
Traits  d'organoginie  compart  de  la  fleur,  Paris,  1857;  Eichler,  BlUthendiagramme,  Leipzig, 
1875;  S^gler  und  Prantl,  Die  natiirlichen  Pflanzenfamilien ;  Goebel,  Vergleichende  fintwicklungv 
geschichte  der  Pflanxenorgane^  in  Schenk's  Handbuch  der  Botanik,  iii  (1894).  As  regards  the 
configuration  of  the  flower  in  relation  to  pollination  see  Knuth,  Handbuch  der  Bltitenbiologie, 
Leipzig,  1898-1904. 
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of  animals,  this  envelope  is  entirely  or  partially  developed  as  z.flag'afparatus. 
And  we  may  mention  as  a  further  peculiarity  of  the  angiospermous  flower 
that  it  is  predominantly  hermaphrodite,  and  unisexual  flowers  can  be  proved 
to  be  frequently  the  result  of  arrest  of  either  the  microsporophylls  or  the 
m^^porophylls. 

The  great  importance  of  the  construction  of  the  flower  in  systematic 
botany  has  led  to  extended  investigation  of  it,  and  its  innumerable  variations 
have  received  very  full  treatment  in  systematic  works.  I  can  therefore  pass 
over  these  here,  as  well  as  the  consideration  of  the  relationships  of  the  flower 
to  pollination  ^,  and  confine  myself  only  to  an  account  of  some  of  the  chief 
peculiarities  by  which  flowers  are  distinguished  from  vegetative  shoots.  Apart 
from  the  construction  of  its  several  leaf-organs,  which  is  bound  up  with  their 
function,  and  the  special  features  of  its  axis  which  have  been  shortly  mentioned 
above  *,  we  may  say  that  the  flower  of  the  Angiospermae  chiefly  differs  from 
the  vegetative  shoot  by  features  which  can  be  traced  back  to 

(i)  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts, 

(2)  concrescences, 

(3)  arrests. 

I  propose  now  to  give  some  illustrations  showing  only  the  general 
relationships  ^. 

(i)  Arrangement  of  the  Parts  of  the  Flower. 

It  has  been  already  shown  ^  that  the  flower  in  Selaginella  possesses  an 
arrangement  of  the  leaves  which  is  in  part  different  from  that  in  the  foliage- 
shoots.  This  is  repeated  in  the  flower  of  the  Gymnospermae  and  the  Angio- 
spermae, and  not  only  in  the  flower  but  also  in  the  inflorescence,  very 
strikingly,  for  example,  in  many  Orchideae.  This  evidently  is  a  consequence 
of  the  changed  relationships  of  space  at  the  vegetative  point  of  the  inflorescence 
and  of  the  flower.  This  change  can  be  brought  about  in  different  ways. 
Some  of  the  processes  are  as  follow : — 

^  It  is  incorrect  to  speak  of  this  subject  as  '  flower^biology,'  a  term  which  has  a  much  wider  signi- 
ficance. 

■  See  p.  470. 

*  The  account  I  give  is  based  essentially  upon  what  I  have  already  published  in  Vergleichende 
Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  Pflanzenorgane,  in  Schenk*s  Handbuch  der  Botanik,  iii  (1884).  I  here 
once  and  for  all  make  reference  to  Hofmeister's  Allgemeine  Morphologie  der  Gewachae,  Leipzig^ 
1868.  With  regard  to  the  mechanical  theory  of  leaf-position  I  may  refer  to  Schwendener,  Mecba- 
nischeTheorie  der  Blattstellungen,  Leipzig,  1868,  and  to  Schumann,  Bliithenmorphologische  Studien, 
in  Prlngsheim*s  Jahrbiicher,  xx  (1889)  ;  id.,  Neue  Untersnchungen  iiber  den  BlUthenanschluss,  Leip- 
zig, 1890 ;  id.,  Morphologische  Studlen,  Heft  i,  Leipzig,  189a.  A  criticism  of  the  researches 
which  have  been  made  to  establish  a  mechanical  explanati(»i  of  the  relationships  of  configuratioo  in 
flowers  is  here  impossible,  but  I  must  state  that  my  view  of  the  results  to  which  the  mechanical 
theory  of  leaf-position  leads  in  the  domain  of  flower-morphology  differs  altogether  from  that  given 
by  Weisse,  Die  Zahl  der  Randbliithen  am  Compositenkopfchen  in  ihrer  Beziehung  zur  Blattstellong 
und  Emahrung,  in  Pringsheim's  Jahrbiicher,  xxx  (1897)  ;  see  also  Part  I,  p.  84. 

*  See  p.  509. 
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(fl)      RELATIONSHIP  OF  RELATIVE  SIZE  OF   PARTS   IN  THE  FLOWER. 

If  the  v^etative  point  of  the  flower  or  inflorescence  retains  the  dimen- 
sions of  that  of  the  vegetative  shoot,  whilst  the  size  of  the  primordia  of  the 
leaves — whether  these  be  leaves  within  the  flower  or  bracts  upon  the  inflor- 
escence— decreases,  then  we  shall  find  numerous  primordia  of  leaves  with 
a  different  arrangement  from  that  in  the  v^etative  shoot.  Again,  if  the  vege- 
tative point  of  the  flower  or  inflorescence  broadens  relatively  to  the  foliage- 
shoot  this  likewise  occasions  a  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  primordia 
of  the  leaves.  Changes  in  arrangement  are  all  the  more  prominent  if  the 
two  processes  mentioned  are  combined  together  as  they  are  in  the  capitulum 
of  Compositae.  This  connexion  between  relationship  of  size  and  arrange- 
ment becomes  specially  conspicuous  if  there  are  changes  in  the  numerical 
relationships  of  the  parts  within  the  flower  itself.  The  microsporophylls  in 
particular  furnish  us  with  examples.  They  are  almost  never  leaf-like  in  the 
Angiospermae,  but  commonly  possess  a  narrow  threaid'like  filament^  conse- 
quently each  of  the  stamens  occupies  at  its  origin  a  smaller  area  of  the  torus 
than  does,  for  example,  the  sepal.  Whilst  then  in  the  case  of  foliage-leaves 
if  their  arrangement  is  cyclic  the  number  of  members  in  the  several  succeed- 
ing whorls  normally  remains  the  same,  this  is  not  generally  the  case  in 
flowers.  The  disposition  of  the  stamens  in  many  Rosaeflorae  supplies  us 
with  a  strikii^  illustration  of  this  ^. 

Gtonin.  Bosa.  The  young  flower-bud  of  a  species  of  Geum  or  of  Rosa  shows 
the  usual  form  of  this  organ : — there  is  a  broad  convex  vegetative  point,  upon  which 
the  sepals  arise  in  the  usual  successive  series.  Then  before  the  inception  of  the 
five  alternisepalous  petals  there  develops  upon  the  peripheral  zone  of  the  torus  an 
annular  ring  or  cup  which  surrounds  the  central  portion  of  the  torus  upon  which  the 
carpels  arise.  The  primordia  of  the  stamens  shoot  out  upon  the  inner  margin  of  this 
cup,  appearing  in  basipetal  serial  succession  as  the  toral  cup  grows  by  means  of  its 
intercalary  vegetative  point.  The  number  of  the  staminal  primordia  is  very  variable, 
not  only  in  the  different  genera  and  species  but  also  in  one  and  the  same  individual 
— and  this  in  accord  with  the  size  of  the  staminal  primordia  and  also  with  the 
relationships  of  growth  of  the  torus  shortly  before  their  origin.  The  number 
increases  if  either  the  size  of  the  primordia  diminishes  or  that  of  the  zone  of  the  torus 
upon  which  they  arise  increases  immediately  before  their  inception.  According  to  the 
earlier  or  later  entrance  into  the  development  of  either  of  the  two  factors  just 
mentioned  we  find  at  first  five  altemipetalous  staminal  primordia,  or  ten  stamens 
appear  after  the  pentamerous  corolla. 

Agrimonia.  Agrimonia  gives  us  an  illustration  of  the  five  altemipetalous 
staminal  primordia.  Here,  after  the  inception  of  the  five  petals,  there  appear  five 
strikingly  large  altemipetalous  staminal  primordia  which  fill  up  the  space  between  the 
primordia  of  the  hve  petals.    In  Agrimonia  pilosa  a  second  pentamerous  staminal 


^  See  Goebel,  Beitrage  znr  Moiphologie  und  Physiologie  des  Blattes,  in  Botanische  Zeitong, 
xl  (i88a),  p.  353. 

OOBSSL    II  Mm 
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whorl  follows  and  alternates  with  the  Rrst ',  but  in  odier  species  of  the  same  genos  the 
size  of  the  stamina!  primordia  decreases  after  the  inception  of  the  first  whorl,  and  a 
second  staminai  whorl  which  is  decamerous  follows  the  first  pentamerous  one.  The 
members  of  this  decamerous  second  whorl  link  themselves  in  pairs  to  those  of  the 
first  This  constnicdon  is  not  the  result  of  chorisis  *.  In  consequence  there  is 
a  variation  in  the  number  of  the  stamens:  Agrimonia  Eupatoria,  for  example,  has  some 
flowers  which  have  twenty  stamens  and  some  flowers  which  have  only  five  stamens, 
and  in  numerous  cases  the  number  of  stamens  oscillates  between  these  extremes. 
The  whole  condition  depends  upon  relationships  of  nutrition.  We  have  no  reason  for 
assuming  that  the  most  completely  furnished  flowers  are  the  typical  ones,  that  is  to  say, 
are  to  be  considered  as  phyletically  the  older ;  and  this  is  shown  by  a  comparison  with 
other  species.  We  can  only  conclude  from  what  has  been  said  that  there  is  here  no 
constancy  in  the  number  of  the  stamens  from  the  beginning. 


Fic.  354-  Scheme  of  fltAmlEuiL  imnransiti  in  Ro«aeeie_  i,  ^Kcia  of  PMefMiila;  d#,  ed,  tf,  pair*  dt 
•cunetuof  the  oatermoAt  whorl,  j.  Rubujldftcu,  only  the  oaCcritanKni  Indicated;  d,  b.c,  ^«,  upala;  1.^3.  4.  5* 
peUls.    3,Po<aiillIafnitkou;  I,  3,  3,  HcccHveiUoiiDiJ  whorU 

Similar  relationships  occur  in  other  Rosaceae,  but  the  diminution  of  growth  in 
the  organs,  and  the  consequent  multiplication  of  the  number  of  stamens,  appears 
in  the  first  staminal  whorl.  Following  upon  the  five  petals  there  are  therefore  ten 
Stamens  which  in  general  are  so  distributed  that  the  pairs  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  an  equal  distance  (Fig.  354)- 

Fotentilla.    These  relationships  of  space  are  retained  in  a  number  of  flowers,  ' 
for  example  in  many  species  of  Potentilla,  and  then  a  second  decamerous  stamina! 
whorl  (Fig,  354,  1) — in  many  cases  even  a  third  (Fig.  354,  2}~alteniates  with  the  first. 

Bubofl.  It  is  otherwise  in  Rubus  of  which  Rubus  Idaeus  may  be  taken  as  an 
example.  Here  die  first  ten  stamens  arise  at  almost  equal  distances  from  one  another, 
bat  very  early  this  arrangement  is  changed,  inasmuch  as  the  zone  of  the  torus 
opposite  the  sepals  (Fig.  354,  2,a,i,c,  d,  <)  experiences  a  considerable  growth,  so  that 
the  separation  of  the  antisepalous  stamens  is  greater  than  is  that  of  the  antipetalous 
ones.  On  account  of  (he  extent  of  this  growth  there  are  usually  two — seldom 
one — staminal  primordia  opposite  each  sepal.  These  again  by  further  growth  of 
the  torus  may  be  pushed  aside  from  one  another,  and  between  them  one  stamen  or, 
should  the  size  of  the  space  and  of  the  stamina!  primordia  permit  of  it,  two  stamens 
may  be  interposed.  Thus  there  is  no  uniformity  even  within  one  and  the  same 
flower,  as  the  diagram  shows.  Likewise  in  front  of  each  of  the  petals  (Fig.  354,  2,  i, 
'  It  it  fteqiientljr,  howerer,  bcompletelr  fonued.  '  See  p.  531. 
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2,  3i  4.  b)  thee  may  appear  Iwo — seldom  only  one — stamens,  usually  syncbronously 
but  often  one  before  the  other,  and  in  that  case  the  earlier  is  placed  somewhat  higher 
than  the  other,  go  that  we  can  suppose  that  there  has  been  chohsis.  The  further 
Etaminal  primordla  place  themselves  in  the  gaps  between  those  that  precede  them. 

In  other  Rosaceae'  there  are  found  like  variations  in  the  number  of  the 
Stamina)  primordia  according  to  the  relationships  of  space  and  the  relationships  of 
position  which  in  one  form  occasionally  vary  in  another  appear  to  be  nearly  constant ; 
thus  Potentilla  nepalensis  has  usually  two  anttpetalous  stamina!  primordia  instead  of 
one,  a  relationship  which  is  almost  constant  in  Rubus. 


FlO.  JM.  EidiKholUia  calilarnica.  Plowa-.bad  in  trasnerM  •celion.  t,  Iha  Iwo  carpeli  removed ;  a,  tnct; 
a,  b,  pTDpliyllB;  c,  cilyi ;  A  pcUli;  then  FollowganetetramcrouiUiofiikJ  whorl,  i,  und  four  heumrroiu  itaminu 
whorli.>-5.    II,  ihowi  ihlrty-oiiE  lUmens.    III.  (hows  twsntj^lEbi  Uanieiu.    TbeBBihenin  II  and  III  alimwall 

Relationships  of  position  like  those  of  the  stamens  of  the  flowers  of  the 
Rosaceae  are  found  also  in  the  primordia  of  other  organs,  for  example  in 
the  bristles  which  stand  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  receptacle  of  Agrimonia, 
the  body  of  pappus  of  many  Compositae,  and  I  have  found  the  same  in  the 
androecium  of  a  number  of  flowers  in  other  femilies,  for  example  Mimoseae, 
some  Anonaceae,  Clematis,  Fapaveraceae.  I  shall  give  one  more  example 
taken  from  the  Fapaveraceae. 

EBohscholteia  oalifomioa.    In  Fig.  355,  II  and  III,  we  have  representations 
of  two  transverse  sections  of  the  flower  of  Eschscholtzia  californica.    The  stamens  are 

'  See  the  treatises  that  luve  been  died. 
M  m  3 
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numerous ;  their  connective  shows  later  a  strong  convex  curvature  upon  the  inner  side 
so  that  the  txtrorse  position  is  assumed.  The  number  of  the  stamens  is  here,  as 
in  Rosaceae,  by  no  means  constant.  There  are,  for  example,  twenty-eigfat  in 
Fig.  355, 1,  thirty-one  in  Fig.  355, 11,  and  twenty-eight  in  Fig.  355,  III.  How  these 
are  arranged  is  shown  in  the  young  flower-bud  (Fig.  355,  I).  Following  upon  the 
dimerous  calyx  comes  the  corolla  of  two  dimerous  whorls  /,/,  and  the  petals  are  set 
on  the  torus  with  a  broad  base.  With  these  four  petals  there  alternates  a  tetra- 
merous  staminal  whorP  whose  members  are  marked  with  i.  Now  the  conformation 
of  the  flower-bud  is  not  circular  but  transversely  oval  in  cross-section,  and  the 
narrower  sides  are  turned  to  the  prophylls  a  and  3.  Upon  the  broad  sides*  of 
the  flower  there  is  more  room  for  the  insertion  of  the  stamens  with  narrow  base  on 
the  flower-axis,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  find  here  two,  whilst  upon  the  narrower 
side  there  is  only  one.  A  hexamerous  whorl  follows  the  tetramerous  one  and  its 
members  are  marked  with  2,  and  in  turn  it  is  succeeded  by  two  other  hexamerous 
whorls  until  finally  what  is  left  unoccupied  of  the  torus  is  used  up  by  two  carpels. 
In  the  flower  represented  in  Fig.  355,  II,  the  last  leaf-whorl  is  not  complete. 

In  other  Papaveraceae  the  relationships  are  the  same*.  In  Bocconia  the 
cyclic  arrangement  of  the  stamens  is  somewhat  confused. 

Chorisis.  The  examples  which  have  been  quoted  show  that  there  is  a 
connexion  between  the  number  of  the  stamens  and  the  relationships  of  space 
in  the  primordium  of  the  flower,  and  this  explains  why  we  have  changes  in  the 
numerical  relationships  in  the  several  whorls.  The  old  morphology  gave  a 
much  simpler  explanation  in  these  cases,  namely,  the  word  '  chorisis.'  Even 
in  the  latest  text-books^  this  notion  is  still  brought  forward  as  an  'explana- 
tion.'    I  must  repeat  what  I  said  about  it  twenty  years  ago. 

Moquin-Tandon  was  the  founder  of  the  theory  of '  d^doublement '.'  Later  the 
same  notion  was  designated  'chorisis,'  a  name  introduced  indeed  by  Dunal,  who 


^  It  is  a  not  uncommon  occorrence  that  the  change  of  the  numerical  relationships  in  cyclic  floweis 
does  not  take  place  abraptly  but  only  gradually.  Thus  we  see  in  the  first  staminal  whorl  still  a 
tetramery. 

'  The  transverse  position  of  the  carpels  is  no  donbt  connected  with  this  also.  Elsewhere,  if  two 
carpels  are  present,  they  are  usually  median. 

'  See  Goebel,  Veigleichende  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  Pflanzenorgane,  in  Schenk's  Handbucfa 
der  Botanik,  iii  (1884),  p.  500.  It  is  there  shown  that  in  the  Crudferae,  where  usually  the  two  pairs 
of  longer  stamens  are  interpreted  as  a  chorisis  of  two  primordia,  the  analogy  with  the  PafMTeraoeae 
speaks  strongly  in  fiivour  of  the  independence  of  each  staminal  leaf.  The  relationships  of  space  are 
quite  the  same.  Before  the  broad  side  of  the  carpel  there  is  more  room  than  before  the  narrow 
side. 

*  In  Strasburger*s  Text-book  of  Botany,  and  English  Edition,  London,  1903,  it  is  said  (p.  526) 
that  in  the  Rhoeadinae  to  which  the  Papaveraceae  belong  the  androednm  consists  often  of  more  than 
two  whorls  on  account  of  the  splitting  of  its  members,  and  again  (p.  561)  that  in  the  Rosaceae  a 
'  splitting  of  the  whorls  and  of  the  individual  membeti  of  the  androecium  *  has  taken  place  phyleti- 
cally.  Neither  statement  corresponds  with  facts ;  they  are  hypotheses  which  long  ago  have  been  shown 
to  be  untenable. 

'  Or  perhaps  we  should  say  Dunal.  See  Moquin-Tandon,  Essai  sur  les  dMoublements  on  multi- 
plications des  v^^taux,  Paris  and  Montpellier,  i8a6. 
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also  is  the  author  of  the  term  'carpeP. '  German  authors  distinguish  between 
'  splitting/  in  the  narrower  sense,  and  '  d^doublement '  or  '  chorisis  *  proper.  If  the 
portions  proceeding  out  of  a  common  primordium  appear  as  halves  of  one  whole 
then  one  speaks  of '  splitting/  but  if  each  of  these  parts  has  the  nature  of  a  whole 
leaf-organ  then  one  speaks  of  M^doublement '  or  'chorisis*/  Moquin-Tandon's 
original  definition  ran*  'when  in  the  place  of  one  stamen,  which  ordinarily  exists 
in  an  organic  symmetry  ^  one  finds  many  stamens,  these  have  become  many  by 
d^oublement  or  by  multiplication/  Have  we  now  a  right  to  make  any  such  assumption? 
It  is  clearly  based  upon  a  comparison.  We  might  just  as  well  say  that  if  a  woman 
bears  twins  there  is  a  d^doublement  because  in  place  of  one  child  one  finds  two.  It 
may  be  asked,  if  the  expression  has  a  palpable  meaning — do  the  twins  arise  through 
the  splitting  of  an  embryonal  primordium  or  through  fertilization  and  further  develop- 
ment of  two  independent  separate  eggs?  It  is  clear  that  only  the  history  of 
development  and  the  comparison  with  allied  forms  can  give  information  as  to  which  is 
the  actual  process.  In  d^doublement  Moquin-Tandon  included  also  cases  in  which 
later  botanists  spoke  of 'branched  stamens/  for  example  in  Hypericum;  moreover 
he  enumerated  amongst  the  cases  in  which  d^oublement  occurred  those  of  the 
Ranunculaceae,  Anonaceae,  and  indeed  all  plants  with  many  stamens.  That 
d^doublement  which  corresponds  with  the  present-day  meaning  of  this  word  is  his 
' d^doublement  complete  but  simple' — in  which  the  organs  arising  by  dddouble- 
ment  stand  either  in  one  line  beside  one  another,  or  in  many  phalanges  around  the 
gynaeceum,  as  in  Hypericum.  The  first  is  the  case,  for  example^  in  Alisma  Plantago : 
'  six  stamens  opposite  in  pairs  to  each  of  the  three  petals,  and  produced  by  the  d^- 
doublement  of  three  stamens  each  into  two.'  More  particular  examination  of  this  case 
tells  us  that  the  history  of  development*  by  no  means  bears  out  that  two  staminal 
primordia  have  proceeded  from  the  splitting  of  an  originally  simple  one,  but  on  the 
contrary  the  two  supposed  split  portions  are  wholly  independent  and  arise  upon  the 
torus  completely  separated  from  one  another  by  an  angle  of  it.  Yes !  But  this  is 
'  congenital  d^doublement.'  In  other  words  we  quiet  our  minds  regarding  the  fiurt 
that  in  the  position  of  the  primordium  of  an  organ  two  completely  independent  ones 
arise  in  this  way :  we  write  down  the  fact  in  two  words,  which  indeed  say  no  more 
than  that  nothing  of  a  splitting  or  branching  is  to  be  seen  here  from  &e  very  first. 
Yet  many  see  in  this  an  '  explanation ' !  More  consequently  it  might  be  maintained 
that  the '  congenital  d^doublement '  may  be  an  actual  one,  as  our  methods  of  investi- 
gation— and  this  is  doubtless  true — are  imperfect,  and  the  splitting  takes  place  very 
early.  But  in  many  cases  as  is  shown  by  the  whole  configuration  of  the  flowers 
concerned,  those,  for  example,  of  Alisma,  as  well  as  those  of  Rosaeflorae  and 


^  See  regarding  this  tennioology  Moquin-Tandon,  Elements  de  t^ratologie  v^taley  Paris,  1841, 

P-  335- 

*  See  Eichler,  Bluthendiagiamme,  i,  p.  5. 

'  See  Moquin-Tandon,  op.  cit,  p.  8. 

*  By  this  he  nndexstands  with  de  CandoUe  what  one  now  expresses  by  the  word  <  type '  or '  plan  of 
struct  are. 

^  See  Bnchenau,  Uber  die  Bliithenentwickelung  yon  Alisma  and  Bntomus,  in  Flora,  xl  (1857), 
p.  341;  Goebel,  Beitriige  xor  Morphologie  and  Physiologie  des  Blattes,  in  Botanische  Zeitnng, 
xl  (i88a). 
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Papaveraceae  above  described,  this  contention  is  quite  untenable,  and  the  general 
conception  out  of  which  it  has  sprung  is  certainly  not  one  that  need  be  maintained 
at  all  hazards.    It  is  possible  to  show  in  a  number  of  cases  that  the  replacement 
of  one  stamen  by  two  or  more  is  not  the  result   of  a  splitting,  but  depends  npon 
the  relationships  of  growth  in  the  torus,  and  variadons  in  the  size  of  the  primordia  of 
the  organs.    An  '  explanation '  is  indeed  not  given  by  this,  but  only  one  of  the  con- 
ditions or  accompanying  circumstances  in  which  the  phenomena  in  quesdon  appear 
is  made  clear '.     An  explanation  of  the  causes  of 
these  relationships  of  growth  we  do  not  possess. 
That  usually  alternation  takes  place  is  moreover  onlj 
a  fact  of  experience  for  which  we  cannot  adduce  a 
causal  but  at  the  most  a   teleotogical  connexion. 
That  a  splitting  and  branching  of  staminal  primordia 
takes  place  should  not  surprise  us.    We  have  indeed 
seen  in  the  sporophylls  of  the  Filicineae  that  these 
are  often  richly  branched  like    the   foliage-leaves. 
Bnt  there  is  no  doubt  that  comparative  morphology 
has  landed  itself  frequendy  in  a  misuse  of  this  notion. 
In  recent  times,  however,  even  amongst  morpho- 
logists  a  reaction  has  begun  to  make  itself  felt  in 
the  direction  of  the  view  early  pleaded  for  by  me, 
but  naturally  then  ignored  by  the  '  morphologists ' — 
a  reaction  which  has  led  to  the  notion,  to  be  men- 
tioned below,  of '  negative  chorisis,'  I  must,  however, 
next  deal  with  the  question  of  the  occurrence  of 
branching  or  splitting  of  stamens  and  carpels  in 
general. 

Branching  of  the  Stamens.  We 
Li^fA«SK;?,n«5HJi^    start  from  a  special  case:- 

phaliDge.    HagoiGed  aa. 

HypefiOBCeae.  The  stamens  in  the  flower 
of  Hypericum  aegyptiacum  are  arranged  in  bundles,  one  of  which  is  shown  in 
Fig.  356 :  a  number  of  perfect  stamens  spring  both  from  the  edge  and  from  the 
outer  side  of  a  common  flat  column.  This  structure  has  been  recogni2ed  as  mt 
branching  Ua/ioi  the  following  reasons  : — 

I.  The  history  of  development  shows  that  each  bundle  of  stamens  arises  out 
of  a  specially  limited  part  of  the  torus  upon  which  the  staminal  primordia  are  laid 

3.  The  staminal  primordia  are  laid  down  in  descending  serial  succession,  an 

'  If  we  »ec  Id  a  tlowei  th&t  the  primoidu  of  the  organi  appeu  in  greater  Dumber  where  llieie  b 
more  room  at  the  vegetative  point  of  the  Sower,  this  does  Dot  necenarily  meui  that  we  od  saj 
that  the  telatloDshipi  of  ipace  are  thoie  conditioning  the  numerical  relationships  ;  jnst  as  well  can 
we  Maume  that  there  i*  more  space  prorided  where  the  vegetative  point  of  the  flower  is  disposed 
most  to  the  bnildiDg  of  primordia  of  organs.  All  'mechanical'  explanations  are  exdnded  in  these 
reUtionshipi. 
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arrangement  which  in  *  comparative '  morphology  is  not  permitted  for  the  parts  of  a 
leaf  or  for  the  inception  of  leaves  upon  a  shoot. 

Against  this  I  have  already  shown  ^  that  the  comparison  of  the  different  forms  of 
flower  and  their  development  makes  possible  another  suggestion,  namely,  derivation 
from  a  flower  which  forms  numerous  stamens  in  descending  serial  succession  uniformly 
distributed  on  the  torus ".  Such  forms  are  found  in  the  Hypericaceae.  In  Brathys 
prolifica'  the  torus  forms  five  antipetalous  primordia  separated  from  one  another  by 
depressions,  and  the  stamens  arise  preferably — that  is  to  say  appear  first  of  all— upon 
these  elevations  of  the  flower-axis,  but  not  exclusively  there  for  staminal  formation  also 
takes  place  in  the  depressions  of  the  torus.  Loasaceae  show  like  features.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  regard  these  antipetalous  primordia  as  basipetally  branching  staminal 
primordia  the  branchings  of  which  become  partial  stamens,  but  we  may  recognize  in 
them  merely  areas  of  the  torus  on  which  the  staminal  formation  in  many  Hypericaceae 
is  localized,  especially  in  forms  which  we  may  designate  as  impoverished  when  com- 
pared with  Brathys  where  the  whole  torus  is  still  covered  with  stamens.  In  the  species 
of  Hypericum  in  which  five  such  antipetalous  primordia  are  present  this  method  of 
origin  shows  itself  in  the  perfect  flower  mainly  in  the  assemblage  of  the  stamens  in 
five  groups ;  in  Hypericum  aegyptiacum  the  antipetalous  primordia  grow  out  into  long 
columns.  It  will  be  evident  that  the  two  explanations  differ  in  their  starting-point ; 
the  old  one  proceeds  from  a  pentamerous  androecium ;  the  other  from  a  polymerous 
androecium*  which  breaks  up  into  single  groups — a  segregation  which  is  also 
expressed  at  an  early  time  in  the  parcelling  of  the  torus,  and  is  correlated  with  an 
arrest  of  the  staminal  primordia  lying  between  the  antipetalous  primordia.  It  appears 
to  me  that  this  last  explanation  gives  us  a  better  picture  of  the  facts  ^^  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  extend  it  to  the  Loasaceae,  Myrtaceae,  and  other  families. 
Of  course  only  careful  comparison  within  a  cycle  of  affinity  can  show  in  any  case 
what  explanation  is  the  best 

Chorisis  of  Stamens.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  in  many  cases  a 
complete  splitting  of  the  staminal  primordia  takes  place,  and  there  are 
certainly  constant  examples  of  an  incomplete  splitting. 

Adoxa.  In  the  lateral  pentamerous  flowers  of  Adoxa,  for  example,  there  are 
apparently  ten  stamens  which  alternate  in  pairs  with  the  petals  and  possess  in  the  ripe 


^  Goebel,  Beitrage  znr  Morphologie  und  Physiologic  des  Blattes,  in  Botanische  Zeitong,  xl  (1883), 
p.  378  ;  id.,  Vergleichende  Entwicklongsgeschichte  der  Pflanzenorgane,  in  Schenk's  Handbnch  der 
Botanik,  iii  (1884),  p.  30a. 

■  See  Part  I,  p.  41. 

*  See  Payer,  Traits  d'organogdnie  compart  de  la  fleor,  Paris,  1857,  p.  8,  pi.  i.  Figs.  19-35. 

*  I  have  searched  recently  many  authors  without  finding  any  mention  of  this  which  was  published 
in  1882  and  1883. 

*  Schumann,  Beitrilge  zur  vergleichenden  Bliithenmorphologie,  in  Pdngsheim's  Jahrbiicher,  zviii 
(1887),  p.  151,  says  that  my  explanation  is  not  necessary.  I  agree.  Every  explanation  or  theory  is 
only  of  value  in  so  far  as  it  gives  the  most  satisfactory  picture  of  the  phenomena  according  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowledge.  As  to  the  causes  of  the  parcelling  of  the  torus,  it  appears  to  me 
probable  that  the  trimery  of  the  primordia  of  many  species  of  Hypericum  is  connected  with  the 
trimery  of  the  carpels,  and  this  relationship  may  be  not  merely  one  of  s[)ace  but  differences  of 
physiological  nutrition  may  come  into  consideration. 
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condition  only  unilocular  anthers.  The  history  of  development  shows  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  we  have  here  a  splitting  of  an  originally  simple  staminal  primordium  ^ ;  each 
half  develops  certainly  into  a  half  stamen  possessing  one  loculus. 

Malvaceae,  We  know  also  of  other  cases,  for  example  in  the  Malvaceae, 
where  each  single  stamen  splits  likewise  into  halves,  each  bearing  a  unilocular  anther. 

Doubling  of  Stamens.  With  this  we  may  link  on  cases  in  which 
an  actual  doubling,  and  not  a  splitting,  takes  place,  in  so  far  as  the  halves 
become  complete,  each  usually  having  a  bilocular  anther.  According  to 
Payer  w^e  find  this  in  Phytolacca  and  Rumex. 

Fhytolaooa.  In  Phytolacca  there  appear  at  first  simple  papillae  alternating  with 
the  leaves  of  the  perianth,  and  they  then  divide  into  two  parts  each  of  which  develops 
into  a  complete  stamen,  and  this  process  is  repeated  in  Phjrtolacca  icosandra  once 
more  in  a  second  staminal  whorl. 

Bmnez.  In  Rumex  where  the  androecium  is  composed  of  six  outer  and  three 
inner  stamens  the  outer  ones  are  derived  in  pairs  from  the  division  of  an  originally 
simple  primordium.  We  leave  untouched  the  question  whether  one  could  explain 
this  process  otherwise  in  the  phyletic  sense. 

Double  flowers.  Specially  evident  examples  of  the  multiplication 
of  flower-organs  by  splitting  or  branching  are  supplied  by  double  flowers  ^. 
Splitting  or  branching  may  occur  here  in  the  petaline  primordia,  as  in  some 
Onagrarieae  like  Fuchsia,  Clarkia  pulchella,  and  in  the  staminal  primordia, 
as  in  Petunia,  Primula  sinensis,  all  the  Caryophylleae  which  have  been  ex- 
amined, the  Cruciferae.  The  large  number  of  petals  in  *  perfectly '  doubled 
carnations  is  well  known ;  in  one  not  very  strongly  doubled  flower  I  counted 
forty-eight.  These  are  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  five  normal  petals,  the 
result  of  a  splitting  of  the  ten  staminal  primordia.  This  splitting  takes  place 
in  different  directions,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  In  slightly  doubled 
flowers  of  Dianthus  barbatus  for  example,  there  is  no  chorisis — the  outer 
stamens  are  transformed  into  petals,  and  the  others  show  middle  stages 
between  stamens  and  petals ;  but  in  more  fully  doubled  flowers  the  splitting 
takes  place  (Fig.  357). 

It  is  diflScult  to  see  why  such  a  process  should  not  also  occur  in  the  'normar 
development  of  the  flower,  and  therefore  the  number  of  the  stamens  be  increased.  We 
usually  assume  a  diminution  of  these.  We  are  always  too  much  inclined  to  reduce 
the  processes  of  configuration  which  occur  in  nature  to  *  single '  schemes,  because 
these  make  easy  for  us  their  orientation  in  the  midst  of  their  manifoldness,  and  we  forget 
that  to  nature^  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  there  are  offered  many  ways  of 
reaching  one  '  goal '  from  which  she  selects  the  most  practicable  in  the  several  cases. 


^  Payer,  Traits  d*organog^nie  compart  de  la  flear,  Paris,  1857,  P*  4i4»  P^*  hcxxvi. 
*  See  Goebel,  Beitrage  znr  Kenntniss  gefUllter  Bluthen,  in  Pringsbeim's  Jahrbucher,  xvii  (i88d), 
p.  ao;. 
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Of  this  the  double  flowers  furnish  an  insiructive  example.  The  excess  of  the  petals 
in  such  flowers  can  be  reached  in  very  different  ways:  by  transfonnation  into  petals 
of  the  organs  which  in  the  normal  flower  are  devoted  to  other  purposes,  usually  the 
stamens  or  more  rarely  the  caipels ;  through  splitting  or  branching  of  the  primordia  of 
organs  and  the  petaloid  construction  of  the  new  primordia  which  so  arise ;  by  formation 
of  primordia  of  organs  which  did  not  exist  in  the  normal  flower,  as,  for  example, 
by  the  origin  of  new  whorls  in  cyclic  flowers '.  We  learn  from  these  facts  that  the 
inner  nature  of  the  vegetative  point  of  the  flower  is  proportioned  to  the  formation  of 
organs.  If  the  vegetative  point  is  'induced'  to  bring  forth  more  petals  than 
usual  it  ofl^ers  for  these  the  necessary  conditions  of  development.  It  is  in  it  likewise 
that  the  changes  first  of  all  take  place.  Such  considerations  make  us  from  the  outset 
very  sceptical  regarding  great  mechanical  influences  such  as  have  been  used  frequently 
in  morphology  as  'explanations.' 


P10.357.  PlfpHV  to  the  left:  DluUiDa  CuYophf lln*.  Bud  of*  doalile  Sover  dlBccled  onl ;  eo/,  calyx;  /< 
HUJa.  The  Itn  tfamliuL]  primordia  fork  and  ■>  prodnce  a  great  number  of  or^ani  ft'hich  develop  ju  petaU. 
Pinire  to  Ihe  right:  Nerlnm  Oleander.  Bad  oT  a  double  Rower  in  tnusvcne  aection.  Between  calyi  and 
ai^roecinm  there  are  foar  peotajDemu  coroUine  wbortt  inatead  e^*  one. 

Branching  of  the  Carpels.  The  number  of  the  carpels  may  also 
increase  by  branching,  for  example  in  many  Malvaceae.  Payer  found  in 
Kitaibelia  vitifolia  five  carpellary  primordia  *  out  of  which  by  branching  and 
the  formation  of  false  septa  numerous  monospermous  ovaries  are  developed. 
In  Malva  and  others  the  numerous  carpels  appear  to  be  separated  from  the 
first.  The  process  is  in  any  case  a  rare  one,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  connected 
here  with  the  development  of  the  monospermous  mericarps  in  place  of  the 
capsule.  More  common  is  it  to  find  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  the 
carpels,  as  will  be  pointed  out  below. 

Factors  Determining  Numerical  Relationships  in  the 
Flower.     The  numerical  relationships  in  the  flower  are  in  most  cases 


'  For  examplei  lee  Coebel,  Beitrage  lur  Kenntoisi  gefillUet  Bliilheo,  in  Pringsheim's  Jahrbacher, 
xiil  (1S86),  p.  107.  Compate  also  Fig.  3J7,  fignie  to  the  right.  I  may  ipecully  note  the  &ct 
that  the  primordia  of  petals,  which  in  the  '  noimsl '  flower  are  arrested,  arc  developed  in  donble 
flowen.  TbU  happens.  Tor  example,  in  Delphininm  which  gives  us  an  iUustntlon  of  the  dCTclopment 
of  'laient'  primordia  ooder  definite  stimnli.  The  lalmt  primordia  are  not,  however,  alwa^  to 
tie  traced  to  those  which  formerly  were  developed,  as  b  shown  by  the  behavionr  of  other 
double  flowen. 

*  See  Paj'er,  Ttaitf  d'organogAiic  comparfe  dc  la  fieur,  Paris,  1857,  p.  35,  pi.  viiL  I  have 
convinced  myself  t^  examination  of  the  correctoess  of  his  figures  of  Kitail>eUa  vitifolia. 
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determined  by  '  inner '  causes,  and  in  their  variations  we  cannot  usually  trace 
the  operation  of  outer  factors.  Yet  as  has  been  shown  above  in  the  Rosa- 
ceae  the  number  of  the  stamens  is  often  dependent  upon  relationships  of 
nutrition,  and  the  like  occurs  elsewhere.  Thus  the  first  flowers  of  some 
Caryophylleae  are  hexamerous,  the  following  ones  are  pentamerous;  the 
terminal  flower  of  the  cyme  of  Ruta  graveolens  is  pentamerous,  the  others 
tetramerous ;  and  we  find  the  same  thing  in  Lythrum  Sallcaria.  The 
carpels  of  Nigella  damascena  furnish  another  example.  Normally,  that  is 
to  say  in  well-nourished  flowers,  they  are  five ;  in  later  flowers  they  are 
partly  four  and  partly  three,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  this  last  number  is 
the  normal  one  in  the  allied  genus  Aconitum.  Such  cases  are  interesting 
because  they  lead  us  to  the  conjecture  that  what  in  one  plant  is  directly 
caused  by  external  conditions  is  determined  by  the  internal  economy  of  the 
plant  from  the  beginning  in  another  allied  plant  constructed  after  the  same 
*type.*  Such  cases  will  perhaps  furnish  a  clue  for  our  determining  by 
further  experimental  research  what  are  the  factors  which  condition  the 
numerical  relationships  in  the  flower. 

[b)      CHANGE  IN   THE   NUMERICAL   RELATIONSHIPS   OF   THE  FLOWER   THROUGH 

CONFLUENCE. 

We  have  dealt  above  with  the  appearance  of  higher  numbers  in  the  leaf- 
whorl.  We  have  now  to  look  at  cases  where  diminution  in  number  of  parts 
takes  place. 

We  refer  here  not  to  the  absence  of  single  leaf-organs  of  the  flower,  but 
to  the  changes  in  the  numerical  relationships  dependent  upon  confluence  of 
parts  which  may  take  place  at  diflerent  stages,  and  there  are  all  transitions  from 
the  separate  inception  of  two  leaf-structures  to  the  appearance  of  one  instead 
of  the  two — a  phenomenon  of  which  we  have  seen  also  examples  amongst  the 
vegetative  organs  *.  The  phenomenon  is  observed  in  the  calyx,  corolla,  and 
androecium.     It  is  best  known  and  most  easily  proved  in  the  corolla. 

Confluence  of  petals.  The  corolla  of  the  Labiatae  is  composed  of  five 
leaf-organs  which  are  quite  separate  from  one  another  as  primordia.  Of  these  two 
form  the  upper  lip,  three  the  lower  lip.  Those  of  the  upper  lip  become  confluent  at 
a  very  early  period,  so  that  they  appear  as  if  they  were  a  single  leaf*,  and  in  the 
perfect  condition  the  upper  lip  shows  in  consequence  only  a  slight  indentation,  as  in 
Lamium,  or  this  is  scarcely  visible  as  in  Betonica  officinalis.  It  is  possible  that  the 
upper  lip  appears  from  the  beginning  as  one  leaf  in  these  cases ;  this  happens  at  any 


*  Sec  page  370. 

'  Goebel,  Vergleichende  Entwicklnngsgeschichte  der  Pflanzenorgtne,  in  Schenk*8  Handbuch  der 
Botanik,  iii  (1884),  where  I  have  shown  that  this  union  stands  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  the 
fifth  stamen  (which  falls  opposite  the  opper  lip)  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  that  the  four  otiier 
stamens  arrange  themselves  into  a  tetramerons  whorl  with  nearly  equal  intervals.  This  would  affect 
the  construction  of  the  corolla,  that  is  to  say  the  confluence  of  the  two  upper  leaves. 
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rate  in  Veronica  where  in  the  mature  condition,  apart  from  the  presence  of  the  fifth 
sepal  which  is  found  in  many  species,  the  larger  size  of  one  petal  alone  suggests  that 
it  is  to  be  con^dered  as  replacing  two.  The  upper  lip  of  the  calyx  of  Utricularia  is 
similarly  never  laid  down  in  three  parts';  the  lower  lip  consists  of  two  separate 
primordia.  In  the  nearly  allied  genus  Polypompholyz  the  calyx  is  laid  down  as  five 
primordia* :  it  is  evidently  quite  immaterial  for  the  function  of  tbe  organs  in  question 
whether  the  original  segmentation  is  abolished  or  not 

Oonfluenoe  of  atamens.  We  find  similar  features  in  tbe  androecium.  In  the 
Cucnrbitaceae,  for  example,  there  are  visible  in  the  male  flower  frequently  three 
stamens,  two  perfect,  that  is  to  say  each  with  four  pollen-sacs,  and  one  a  half-stamen. 


Pic.  358.  CncBTbitaceu.  AndroeciiiiD.  A,  Penllea  iHlotMUi  idbIf  fliiwcT  in  vrniol  KclioB,  ■honnBg  Gt* 
free  ■umeiii.  «ch  with  a  tulocnlar  anther  opening  Independently.  B,  Thladianlha  dabla  \  male  (lower  in  rertlcal 
•ection  ;  one  •tamtn  fi™,  Iwo  otheri  trf  tlie  five  clo«  loirMhcr  aa  ■  p»ir,  C,  Sicydiam  jrracile ;  nuJi  flowei  In 
Tenia!  K<:Iion:  one  •tuninal  pair  vu!ble,£luiient>i:ohFrcnt  below  onfy.    a  Bryooii  dji^a;  male  flower  in  nr. 

enso-Dt.    G,  Cvclanthcra  pedala ;  ■jmaadriiini  In  profile.    li,  the  lame  in  vertica]  KctloD.    Al^er  E.  G.  O.  Ullllec 

Comparative  consideratioD  shows  that  in  this  family,  starting  from  an  androecium  com- 
posed  of  five  half-stamens  such  as  is  found  in  Fevil]ea(Fig.  358,  A) ;  there  are  in  Thladi- 
antha  (Fig.  358,  B)  four  stamens  approached  in  pairs ;  in  Sicydium  (358,  C)  the  filaments 
of  these  pairs  are  confluent  with  one  another  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  Bryonia 
the  anthers  only  are  still  free  (Fig.  358,  D);  in  the  majority  of  the  Cucurbitaceae  the 
anthers  also  are  confluent ;  in  forma  like  Sechium  (Fig.  358,  F)  the  confluence 
involves  the  whole  five  stamens,  but  the  anthers  are  separated  from  one  another;  in 
Cyclanthera  (Fig.  358,  G,  H)  there  is  in  the  middle  of  the  flower  a  structure  provided 
with  two  pollen-sacs  which  runs  right  round  it  and  which  shows  ontogenetically  no 
longer  any  trace  whatever  to  indicate  that  it  takes  the  place  of  five  stamens  which  are 

*  Sm  Bnchenia,  Morphologuche  Stndiea  an  dmticheii  LentibiilarieeD,  id  Botanische  Zeitnng, 
xllil  (iStij),  p.  94. 

'  Sec  F.  X.  Lang,  UntenucliDiigea  iiber  Maiphologle,  Anatomic  and  Samenentnicklong  Ton  Foly- 
pompholyx  nod  Byblit  g!gu)t««,  in  Flora,  Ixxxviii  (1901),  p.  167. 
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confluent  with  one  another.  This  example  is  of  interest  on  different  grounds,  for  the 
problem  takes  its  first  start  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  series.  Those  who  main- 
tain that  all  'morphological'  characters  are  adaptations  find  in  the  flower  of  the 
Cucurbitaceae  '  hie  Rhodus,  hie  salta' !  To  those  who  like  mjself  do  not  share  this 
view  the  question  arises  whether  there  is  any  other  causal  factor  for  the  special 
confluence.  Researches  in  the  comparative  history  of  its  development  from  this 
standpoint  are  unknown  to  me,  but  it  appears  to  be  probable  that  the  trimery  of  the 
stamens  produced  here  by  confluence  has  a  relationship  to  the  trimery  of  the  carpels, 
whose  rudiments  are  visible  in  the  male  flower  and  reach  a  considerable  size  in 
the  mature  flower  of  Cucurbita.  A  process  analogous  with  that  which  has  been 
described  in  the  Cucurbitaceae  is  found  likewise  in  H3rpecoum  \  I  need  hardly  recall 
that  this  process  of  concrescence  may  come  about  in  different  ways '.  We  may  find 
staminal  primordia,  for  example,  so  closely  pressed  together  that  they  appear  as 
a  single  primordium  (Part  I,  Fig.  22,  III)  and  then  in  later  stages  grow  out  separate. 
Celakovsk^  has  lately  designated  this  process  'negative  chorisis' — a  somewhat 
unhappy  term. 

(c)      SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  ELONGATION  OF  THE  TORUS. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  that  we  so  often  find  a  cyclic  arrangement 
in  the  flowers  of  plants  which  have  alternate  phyllotaxy  on  the  vegetative 
shoots.  As  the  single  leaves  which  compose,  for  example,  the  corolla  dis- 
charge their  function  together,  their  synchronous  origin  is  easily  understand- 
able ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  vegetative  shoot 
that  the  foliage-leaves  unfold  in  a  gradual  serial  succession,  and  with  this 
their  spiral  arrangement  is  consonant  The  alternation  of  the  foliage- leaves 
secures  their  efficient  disposition  without  overlapping  ^,  but  this  consideration 
does  not  count  in  the  leaves  of  the  flower  which  do  not  assimilate,  and  we 
find  that  the  alternation  of  whorls  is  not  always  retained.  It  is  a  matter 
therefore  of  no  moment  whether  superposition,  for  instance  of  the  stamens 
and  petals  of  the  Primulaceae,  is  phyletic  and  brought  about  by  the  arrest 
of  a  previously  existing  leaf-whorl,  or  is  primitive.  We  can  only  assert  that 
the  relationships  are  of  a  kind  other  than  those  of  the  vegetative  shoot. 

If  comparative  morphology  makes  the  assumption  in  the  case  of  the  Primulaceae 
— ^and  indeed  correctly — that  the  position  of  the  stamens  opposite  the  petals  is 
'  explained '  by  the  abortion  of  an  altemipetalous  staminal  whorl,  only  the  historical 
side  of  the  question  is  kept  in  view.  From  the  standpoint  of  what  has  been  said 
above  such  a  superposition  requires  no  explanation  if  the  space-relationships  in  the 
vegetative  point  of  the  flower  are  favourable  to  it      It  is  from  the  point  of  view  of 

^  See  Payer,  Traits  d*organog^nie  compart  de  la  flenr,  Paris,  1857,  p.  229 ;  Eichler,  Uber 
den  Bliithenbau  der  Famariaoeae,  CrncifeFeen  nnd  einiger  Capparideen,  in  Flora,  xlvlii  (1865), 

P-  433- 
'  See  the  scheme,  Part  I,  p.  53,  Fig.  a  a. 

'  The  unfolding  of  a  whole  leaf-whorl  when  the  leaves  are  of  eqnal  size  makes  a  greater  demand 

Qpon  the  root-system  than  does  a  single  leaf,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  the  shoot-axis  must 

stretch  ont  in  order  to  avoid  the  shading  of  one  leaf  by  the  other.    See  p.  44a. 
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efficiency  quite  as  correct  as  is  the  alternation  of  the  whorls.  Schumann  ^  has  pointed 
out  that  such  a  superposition  of  stamens  and  petals  is  found  in  particular  if  the  petals 
are  very  small '  and  their  development  remains  behind  at  first  that  of  the  stamens,  a 
phenomenon  which  is  partially  responsible  for  the  earlier  view  that  the  petals  of 
Primula  arise  as  dorsal  outgrowths  of  the  stamens — a  view  which  nowadays  hardly 
finds  a  supporter. 

{d)      LIMITED  GROWTH  OF  THE  TORUS. 

Two  special  features  of  the  flower  are  connected  with  this  ^  : — 

1.  The  fact  that  in  the  flower  terminal  leaves  are  not  uncommon. 

2.  The  serial  succession  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  not  infrequently 
deviates  from  the  acropetal  succession  of  the  vegetative  shoot. 


I. 


Pig.  350.    Acer  PiBeiidopUtaniu.     Plower-bads  diMected  and  ■een  from  above.     I,  bicarpeUary.     II,  tricar- 
pdlary ;  jm,  petal*,    i,  earliest  formed  stamens ;  a,  interposed  stamens.    Magnified. 

(a)  Terminal  flower-leaves.  These  arise  if  the  vegetative  point  which  is  the 
embryonal  region  of  the  shoot  is  entirely  used  up  in  the  formation  of  leaves.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  that  this  may  readily  occur  in  a  shoot  of  limited  growth.  Many 
leaves  may  share  in  a  certain  proportion  in  the  vegetative  point,  or  only  one  may 
be  produced.  The  process  in  each  case  is  essentially  the  same.  The  former  is 
fi-equent  in  the  formation  of  the  gynaeceum,  and  this  is  a  matter  of  importance  for 
the  *  explanation '  of  the  ovary  *.  Acer  furnishes  an  example  (Fig.  359).  The  car- 
pels in  Acer  form  the  termination  of  the  flower-bud.  Whether  there  be  two  or  three 
carpels  the  whole  area  0/  the  vegetative  point  0/ the  flower  is  used  up  by  these,  and  what 
holds  for  two  or  three  leaves  is  likewise  true  in  other  cases  for  one.  In  this  narrower 
sense  single  stamens  or  carpels  are  terminal  on  the  flower-axis,  and  we  have  such 
stamens  in  Callitriche,  Casuarina,  Najas,  and  such  carpels  in  Typha  and  elsewhere. 


1  Schmnaim,  Neae  Untersuchimgen  iiber  den  Bliithenanschluss,  Leipiig,  1890,  p.  479. 
'  In  Uiticaoeae  and  elsewhere  other  relationships  have  to  be  considexed. 

*  See  Fait  I,  p.  41. 

*  See  Goebel,  Zor  Entwiddungsgeschichte  des  nnterstandigen  FmchtknotenSi  in  Botanische  2^itmig, 
xliy  (1886). 
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(b)  Basipetal  succession  of  flower-leaTOS.  The  general  rule  for  the  succes- 
sion or  origin  of  lateral  organs  is  that  they  appear  in  progressive  serial  succession  \ 
that  is  to  say  the  youngest  stand  next  the  embryonal  region  whether  this  lies  next  to 
the  apex  or  elsewhere.  It  has  been  already  shown*  that  in  organs  of  limited  growth 
the  apex  often  takes  precedence  in  the  development  whilst  zones  lower  down  continue 
to  bring  forth  new  formations.  This  is  frequently  seen  in  the  flower '.  The  stamens 
in  particular  arise  frequently  in  descending  progressive  series,  for  example  in  the 
Cistineae  (Fig.  369),  Malvaceae,  and  others.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  hook-like 
structures  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  calyx  of  Agrimonia.  It  is  also  frequent  in  the 
case  of  the  ovules.  Nowhere  do  we  know  what  the  biological  relationship  of  this 
order  is. 

(tf)      DORSIVENTRAUTV. 

A  deviation  in  the  succession  of  origin  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  is 
found  in  many  dorsiventral  flowers  * — repeated  also  in  many  inflorescences 
— and  in  particular  in  those  in  which  the  dorsiventrality  expresses 
itself  in  a  conformation  of  the  vegetative  point  different  from  the 
ordinary  radial  one,  which  is  uniform  on  all  sides  before  the  primordia  of 
the  leaf-structures  appear^  and  upon  which  the  primordia  of  the  organs  arise 
upon  all  sides  in  progressive  series  towards  the  apex.  One  side  of  the 
vegetative  point  of  the  flower  is  furthered — either  the  side  next  the  chief 
axis,  as  in  Reseda,  or  the  side  farther  away  from  this — ^there  is  a  sym- 
metric configuration '^. 

Beseda.  In  Reseda  the  side  of  the  vegetative  point  that  is  turned  towards  the 
inflorescence-axis  is  higher  than  that  which  is  turned  away  from  it,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sepals  and  petals  corresponds  to  this  construction  ^  The  first  sepal 
appears  upon  the  side  next  the  inflorescence-axis,  and  then  in  progression  anteriorly 
the  subsequent  sepaline  primordia.  The  petals  and  stamens  follow  suit,  and  the  first 
stamen  is  showing  before  all  the  petals  are  formed. 

Lentibularieae.  This  method  of  development  is  known  also  in  the  Lenti- 
bularieae  ^.  Before  the  appearance  of  the  leaf-organs  a  furthering  occurs  of  one  side 
of  the  vegetative  point,  and  upon  this  side  in  Pinguicula  vulgaris  the  sepals,  petals, 
and  stamens  first  appear  before  the  sepaline  primordia  are  visible  on  the  other  side. 
In  Utricularia  also  the  upper  part  of  the  corolla  arises  only  after  the  inception  of  the 

^  This  expression  is  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  the  '  acropetal  *  and  '  basipetal '  origin.  See 
Goebel,  Uber  die  Verzweignng  dorsiyentraler  Sprosse,  in  Arbeiten  des  botanischen  Institats  in  Wiin- 
bnrg,  ii  (188a).    De  Bary  has  also  used  it  in  connexion  with  the  Fungi. 

'  See  p.  330,  also  Part  I,  p.  41. 

'  Without,  however,  our  being  able  to  discover  teleological  connexions  as  can  be  done  in  the  case 
of  the  foliage-leaves. 

*  The  phenomenon  is  also  repeated  in  many  inflorescences.    See  Goebel,  op.  cit 

*  In  the  case  of  dorsiventral  inflorescences  also  the  dorsiventrality  appears  in  the  amformatian  of 
the  vegetative  pointy  and  this  is  a  fact  of  great  importance  in  all  attempts  to  give  an  explanation. 

*  See  Payer,  Traits  d*organog^nie  comparde  de  la  fleur,  p.  193,  pi.  xxxix ;  Goebel,  Beitriige  znr 
Morphologic  und  Physiologic  des  Blattes,  in  Botanische  Zeitnng,  xl  (1883),  p.  388. 

^  See  Buchenau,  Morphologische  Studien  an  dentschen  Lentibularieen,  in  Botanische  Zeitnng, 
xxiii  (1865). 
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stamens  which  are  two  in  number  and  are  formed  upon  the  favoured  side  of 
the  axis. 

Fapilionaoeae.  A  similar  symmetrical  succession  of  development  is  found  in 
the  flower  of  the  Papilionaceae  S  only  the  progression  is  towards  the  posterior  side, 
that  is  to  say  towards  the  inflorescence-axis. 

There  is  in  these  cases  only  an  unequally-sided  development  by  which  the  lower 
standing  flower-whorb  always  arise  earlier  than  those  which  stand  higher,  yet  there 
may  well  be  exceptions  to  this  behaviour. 

That  the  succession  of  development  of  the  leaf-organs  in  these  dorsiventral 
flowers  has  been  derived  from  that  in  radial  flowers  is  probable  for  more  than  one 
reason  * ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  method  in  which  the  deviation  has  come  about  is  not 
at  all  clear.  Payer's  investigations  show  that  there  are  attempts  at  unequal-sided 
development  even  in  radial  flowers '. 

Craoiferae.  The  Cruciferae,  for  example,  have  two  dimerous  calyx-whorls, 
one  median  and  one  transverse.  In  many,  for  example  Cochlearia,  the  median 
appears  first — its  sepals  synchronously — in  consequence  of  the  radial  construction 
of  the  flower,  and  then  the  transverse.  In  Cheiranthus,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
anterior  (outer)  leaf  of  the  first  whorl  arises  first,  and  then  two  transverse  ones,  and 
last  the  posterior  leaf  of  the  first  whorl.  Such  deviations  may  be  connected  with, 
to  speak  teleologically,  the  great  need  for  protection  of  the  flower-bud  upon  the 
outer  side,  but  more  accurate  investigation  will  perhaps  show  why  Cochlearia  differs 
in  this  relation  from  Cheiranthus.  The  difference  is  not  one  of  habitat  but  the  whole 
behaviour  of  the  inflorescence  to  the  rest  of  the  plant  must  be  considered. 

It  is  possible  that  these  relationships  have  given  the  occasion  for  the 
construction  of  the  dorsiventral  flower  as  we  find  it  in  Resedaceae  and  the 
Papilionaceae.  Another  possibility  is  that,  as  we  have  already  said,  these 
flowers  which  are  dorsiventral  from  the  first  have  been  derived  from  those 
which  are  only  dorsiventral  after  unfolding  *.  Whether  now  the  two  kinds 
of  dorsiventral  flowers  have  arisen  in  different  ways  or  not  we  may  at  any 
rate  see  that  the  dorsiventral  construction  of  the  flower  has  set  in  in  different 
developmental  stages.  In  Hyoscyamus,  for  example,  the  calyx,  corolla,  and 
androecium  are  laid  down  as  in  a  radial  flower  ^,  only  after  this  does  the 
extension  of  the  torus  begin  which  brings  about  the  oblique  insertion  of  the 


^  See  Payer,  Traits  d*organog^nie  compar^e  de  la  fleur,  p.  517;  Hofmeister,  AUgemeine 
Morphologie  der  Gewachse,  p.  464 ;  Frank,  t)ber  die  Entwicklung  einiger  Bliithen,  mit  besonderer 
Beriicksichtigang  der  Theorie  der  Interponiring,  in  Pringsheim's  Jahrbiicher,  x  (1876),  p.  205. 

^  Sec  Part  I,  p.  laS. 

'  For  example  in  the  development  of  the  calyx  of  Symphoricarpns.  Payer,  op.  cit.,  p.  617. 
According  to  Payer's  6gnres,  Plate  cxxviii,  Figs.  3, 4, 5,  which  are  opposed  to  what  he  says  in  the  text,  the 
serial  tnccession  starts  from  the  sepal  over  against  the  bract,  and  then  proceeds  laterally.  Bnchenan 
gives  a  like  account  of  the  involncre  of  Lagascea.  Farther,  in  species  of  B^onia,  for  example 
Begonia  xanthina.  Hooker  (see  in  Hofmeister,  AUgemeine  Morphologie  der  Gewachse,  Fig.  87),  the 
staminal  primordia  appear  earlier  npon  one  side  of  the  flower-axis  than  upon  the  other,  but  here 
the  vegetative  point  of  the  flower  is  not  uniform  all  round. 

«  SeePart  I,  p.  128. 

*  Schumann,  Neue  Untersuchungen  iiber  den  Bluthenanschlnss,  Leipzig,  1890,  p.  317. 
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carpels  to  the  median  plane  of  the  flower,  and  the  other  changes  in  the  flower- 
construction  set  in. 

Schwendener  ^  has  conjectured  that  the  oblique  position  of  the  flowers  in 
the  Solanaceae  depends  upon  relationships  of  pressure.  The  flower-shoot, 
///,  in  Fig.  296,  for  example,  is  exposed  at  the  time  of  the  inception  of  the 
carpels  to  the  pressure  of  the  leaves  marked  Viii  and  7///,  because  these 
are  inserted  at  the  same  height.  These  behave  like  one  leaf^  and  the  plane 
of  symmetry  undei^oes  on  account  of  the  pressure  a  torsion  which  brings 
it  nearer  to  the  median  of  this  one  leaf  ^.  The  history  of  development  of 
Atropa  showed  me  nothing  in  support  of  Schwendener  s  hypothesis.  The 
position  of  the  carpels  stands  indeed  in  the  nearest  relationship  to  the 
whole  symmetry  of  t/ie  inflorescence,  but  is  certainly  not  affected  by 
pressure.  Such  pressure  would  at  first  make  itself  felt  upon  the  calyx ;  but 
it  is  laid  down  as  in  radial  flowers  ^  The  first  sepal  (in  Fig.  296,  ///,  that 
turned  upwards)  falls  upon  the  outside  and  appears  then  in  the  widest  gap, 
where  therefore  the  protective  need  of  the  flower-bud  is  the  greatest.  The 
factors  which  condition  its  appearance  in  this  place  we  do  not  know  *.  We 
can  only  see  that  it  is  of  advantage  that  the  protection  of  the  bud  begins  on 
the  most  exposed  side.  A  plane  through  the  middle  of  this  first  sepal  and 
the  centre  of  the  flower-bud  marks  the  median  plane  of  the  carpels.  The 
whole  of  the  median  planes  of  the  flowers  of  an  inflorescence  fall  in  this 
direction  if  one  considers  them  as  vertical.  The  flowers  are  intrinsically 
all  dorsiventral,  but  in  the  whole  of  them  the  dorsiventrality  is  not  clearly 
seen  apart  from  the  oblique  position  of  the  carpels.  In  the  construction  of 
the  flower  in  this  sympodial  inflorescence  the  outer  side  is  differently 
organized  from  the  inner  side*. 

We  may  say  in  general  that  in  flowers  which  are  laid  down  dorsi- 
ventrally  the  succession  of  origin  which  deviates  from  the  radial,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  leaf-organs,  depends  upon  an  earlier  or  later  setting 
in  of  the  change  of  configuration  of  the  vegetative  point,  but  we  do  not 
know  why  a  furthering  of  the  outer  side  or  of  the  inner  side  b^ns.  One 
might  indeed  be  inclined  to  assume  ^  that  those  leaf-structures  in  the  flower 
which  attain  the  most  conspicuous  size  are  most  furthered  in  the  time  of 
their  appearance.  This  may  well  be  the  case  in  for  example  the  calyx 
of  the  Papilionaceae,  as  well   as  in  the  corolla  and  the  'disk'  in  the 


^  See  Schwendener,  Mechanische  Theorie  der  Blattstellnng,  Leipzig,  1878,  p.  134. 
'  Otherwise  the  plane  of  symmetry  of  the  carpels  falls  in  with  that  of  the  bract. 

*  See  also  Schumann,  Nene  Untersuchnngen  tiber  den  Bliithenanschlnss,  Leipzig,  1890,  p.  315. 

*  The  nmneroDs  other  cases  in  which  a  mechanical  inllnenoe  has  been  assumed  are  quite  analogous. 
Fig.  296  shows  also  that  the  first  sepal  does  not  fall  over  the  median  between  Vm  and  Tin  but 
is  nearer  Tm  and  over  the  median  between  this  leaf  and  the  flower  /. 

^  In  this  the  dorsiventral  flowers  of  the  Solanaceae  conform  with  those  of  other  plants,  but  in  other 
plants  the  outer  side  is  mostly  marked  by  the  bract. 
'  As  has  been  stated  in  the  case  of  the  yegetative  organs.    See  pp.  305  and  364. 
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Resedaceae-'the  calyx  of  the  Resedaceae  is  more  stroi^ly  developed  in  the 
mature  condition  upon  the  outer  side  than  upon  the  inner  side. 

We  arrive  therefore  at  two  conclusions : — 

{a)  the  furthered  oi^ans  are  laid  down  earliest ; 

{b)  after  the  inception  an  unequally  strong  construction  may  ensue 
even  within  the  leaves  of  one  whorl  ^ 

The  anatomical  method  in  flower-morphology.  It  hardly  needs  to  be 
pointed  out  that  where  there  is  limited  growth  of  the  flower-axis,  the  distinction 
between  what  is  axis  and  what  is  flower-leaf  is  much  more  difficult  than  in 
vegetative  shoots.  We  shall  recur  to  this  point  later,  but  here  I  would  only 
comment  upon  an  aid  which  has  been  used  frequently  in  the  solution  of  this  and  all 
other  questions  of  flower-morphology.  The  so-called  '  anatomical  method '  is  based 
upon  the  claim '  that  it  can  say  better  than  anything  else  what  is  an  axis  and  what  is 
a  leaf.  The  axis  is  quite  generally  radial,  the  leaf  has  a  dorsiventrally  arranged  vascular 
bundle-system.  That  this  behaviour  is  as  little  constant  as  other  marks  has  long  been 
proved.  Dorsiventral  shoot-axes  have  the  dorsiventrality  abundantly  expressed  in  the 
arrangement  of  their  vascular  bundles,  for  example  the  inflorescences  of  Urtica  dioica '. 
The  phylloclades  of  some  Asparagineae  show  this  also  very  strikingly  and  the 
anatomical  method  has  consequently  declared  them  to  be  leaves  in  opposition  to  the 
facts  which  are  as  clear  as  day  I  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  old  idealistic  morphology 
in  anatomical  dress  which  asserts  that  the  distribution  of  the  vascular  bundles  as  it 
occurs  in  radial  vegetadve  shoots  and  assimilating  leaves  must  also  be  found  in  the 
flowers.  Where  the  axis  stops  its  growth  and  its  further  development  this  fact  will  be 
expressed  in  its  completed  anatomical  structure,  and  the  formation  of  the  conducting 
bundles  will  gradually  recede  in  the  leaves  which  are  remaining  rudimentary  and  will 
finally  entirely  cease.  In  such  cases  the  anatomical  method  is  useless.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  easy  handling  and  of  course  its  results  must  be  considered.  But  these  can 
never  be  regarded  alone  as  critical  and  as  determining  interpretations  within  the  flower. 
They  are  in  their  nature  essentially  of  less  importance  than  are  those  which  are  ob- 
tained by  the  comparative  history  of  development.  If  Payer  and  other  phyletic 
researchers  have  come  to  untenable  results  regarding  the  formation  of  the  placenta 
through  their  investigations  by  the  comparative  historical  method,  these  were  not  due  to 
faults  in  the  method  but  rather  to  the  omission  of  one  weighty  consideration  from  their 
survey,  namely,  that  of  *  what  area  of  the  torus — that  is  to  say  of  the  vegetative  point 
— the  carpels  occupy  at  the  time  of  their  appearance  *.'      Payer's  investigations  gave 


^  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  unilateral  mception  of  leaf-organs  at  the  vegetative  point  is  not 
limited  to  the  flower-r^on.  It  takes  place  also  in  the  vegetative  shoots,  in  which,  however,  it  has 
been  mnch  less  considered.  See,  for  example,  Ganong,  Beitrage  znr  Kenntniss  der  Morphologie  nnd 
Biologie  der  Cacteen,  in  Flora,  Ixxix  (Er^inzongsband  zum  Jahigang  1894),  p.  5a.  The  comparison 
of  this  vegetative  shoot,  which  is  laid  down  dorsiventrally,  with  the  dorsiventral  flowers  is  all  the  more 
apt,  inasmuch  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  both  derived  from  originaUy  radial  shoots. 

'  See  Van  Tieghem,  Recherches  sur  la  structure  du  pistil,  in  Annales  des  sciences  natnrelles,  serie  5, 
ix  (1868). 

'  See  Goebel,  tlber  die  Verzweigung  dorsiventraler  Sprossen,  in  Arbeiten  des  botanischen  Instituts 
in  Wiirzbnrg,  ii  (i88a),  p.  450. 

*  Goebel,  Zur  Entwicklungsgeschichte  des  unterstandigen  Fmchtknotens,  in  Botanische  Zeitung,  xliv 
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frequently  no  ground  for  a  conclusion  upon  this  point,  and  consequently  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  share  of  leaf  and  axis  in  the  construction  was  not  correctly  expiessed 
The  history  of  development  when  more  accurately  used  leads  to  results  which  conforai 
with  those  which  have  been  obtained  in  other  ways,  as  will  be  pointed  out  more  fiiDy 
when  the  development  of  the  ovary  is  considered. 

(a)  Concrescence  in  Parts  of  the  Flower. 

Concrescences  are  frequent  in  flowers,  both  of  flower-leaf  with  flower- 
leaf  and  with  flower-axis.    The  cases  of  confluence  which  were  discussed 
above  ^  may  be  reckoned  here,  but  we  shall  only  speak  of  the  cases  in  cyclic 
flowers  where  all  the  members  are  concrescent  with  one  another  or  with 
the  other  members.    It  only  rarely  happens  that  there  is  an  actual  con- 
crescence or  growing  together — the  latter,  for  example,  in  the  anthers  of  the 
Compositae.     More  commonly  the  concrescence  is  'congenital.'      What 
takes  place  has  been  already  explained  ^,  and  one  need  only  repeat  that  the 
concrescence  occurs  in  different  degrees.     We  may  r^;ard  as  the  original 
condition  that  in  which  there  is  no  concrescence  and  the  several  neighbouring 
primordia  of  leaves  develop  free  from  one  another.      A  concrescence  begins 
if  they  are  raised  upon  a  common  usually  annular  base.    The  last  stage 
is  that  where,  for  example  in  the  corolla  of  Cucurbita,  the  single  primordia 
are  no  longer  separate.    It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  with  regard  to  the 
concrescence  of  the  leaf-whorls  in  many  cyclic  flowers  How  far  the  flower- 
axis  shares  in  the  construction.     I  may  therefore  here  recall  that  the 
differentiation  of  leaf  and  axis  is  usually  not  prominent  in  the  flower ;  it 
would  therefore  be  incorrect  to  apply  a  scheme  derived  from  the  vegetative 
organs  to  the  interpretation  of  the  flowers  and  to  imagine  that  axis  and  leaf 
must  be  separated  sharply  in  the  flower,  and  that  one  must  accurately 
recognize  what  belongs  to  the  one  and  what  belongs  to  the  other.    This 
will  be  illustrated  below,  especially  when  speaking  of  the  formation  of  the 
ovary.     Here  I  may  only  remark  that  one  can  the  more  speak  of  the  axis 
sharing  in  the  concrescence  of  different  leaf-whorls  with  one  another  the 
earlier  this  takes  place. 

(3)  Arrests. 

A  flower  may  be  reduced  to  a  simple  sporophyll  terminal  on  the  flower- 
axis  ^,  and  in  every  large  cycle  of  affinity  we  find  the  numerical  relationships 
changed  by  arrests,  especially  in  the  staminal  whorl  in  which  there  is  no 
lack  of  transitions  from  complete  construction  to  abortion.  The  series 
which  have  been  constructed  regarding  flower-formation  in  the  Angiosperms 
are  exclusively  reduction-series^.     Here  a  few  examples  will  be  given  of 

(1886).    See  also  the  detailed  work  of  my  pupil  Schaefer,  Beitcage  zur  Eatwiddiing^esdiiclite  des 
Frnchtknotens  und  der  Placenta,  in  Flora,  Ixziii  (1890),  p.  62. 

»  See  p.  538.  »  See  Part  I,  p.  52.  »  See  Part  I,  p.  5a. 

*  See  Part  I,  p.  60.    See  in  particular  Celakovsk^,  Das  Reductionigeaets  der  Bliithen,  das  DMon- 
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the  more  or  less  probable  reductions  which  can  only  be  regarded  as  correct 
if  we  can  give  biological  reasons  far  the  reduction  \  Hitherto  botanists  have 
limited  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  the  purely  formal  side.  If  we  put 
on  one  side  the  causal  standpoint  into  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  enter^ 
there  remains  the  biological,  that  is  to  say,  the  question  of  the  connexion  of 
the  arrests  with  the  function  of  the  flower,  and  without  doubt  this  is  a  very 
complex  one.  We  are  concerned  with  not  only  the  number  of  the  stamens, 
but  also  with  that  of  the  microspores  and  the  relation  of  the  number  of  these 
to  that  of  the  ovules  in  which  fertilization  is  to  be  effected  as  well  as  to  the 
method  in  which  pollination  is  carried  out.  We  have  tried  to  show  when 
speaking  of  the  Pteridophyta  that  the  number  of  the  archegonia  is  the 
smaller  the  more  the  fertilization  appears  to  be  secured.  A  similar  relation- 
ship can  certainly  be  often  proved  in  the  flowers  of  the  Spermophyta. 

In  the  anemophilous  flowers  of  Monocotyledones  the  number  of  the 
stamens  is  specially  reduced  in  those  which  have  by  reduction  only  one 
ovule  in  the  ovary,  for  example  most  Gramineae  and  Cyperaceae.  The 
case  of  the  Irideae  where  there  are  numerous  ovules  in  the  ovary,  and  one 
staminal  whorl  is  arrested,  cannot  be  brought  forward  against  this  connexion 
for  there  quite  other  relationships  have  to  be  considered — ^the  whole  flower 
is  specialized  and  adapted  preferably  to  definite  insect-visitations,  the  pollina- 
tion is  also  made  certain,  and  the  formation  of  the  inner  staminal  whorl 
would  be  superfluous  in  view  of  the  wliole  scheme  of  the  flower.  The  same 
holds  for  the  Orchideae  and  others.  Flowers  which  are  less  sharply  adapted 
to  special  insect-visitors  have  more  stamens  than  the  specialized  ones. 

Amongst  the  Dicotyledones  a  comparison  of  the  flower  of  Eschscholtzia 
with  that  of  the  Cruciferae  may  be  made  in  order  to  illustrate  the  numerical 
relationships  of  the  stamens  just  spoken  of.  In  Eschscholtzia  there  are 
numerous  stamens ;  in  the  Cruciferae  there  are  only  six ;  similar  relation- 
ships of  position  obtain  in  both  cases.  The  Papaveraceae,  to  which 
Eschscholtzia  belongs,  have  pollen-flowers.  The  number  of  the  stamens 
is  therefore  caeteris  paribus  easily  understandable  because  the  pollen- 
production  will  be  all  the  greater  the  more  stamens  there  are.  The  flowers 
of  the  Cruciferae  on  the  other  hand  have  honey-glands,  and  as  they  do 
not  require  to  furnish  pollen  to  the  insect  they  produce  less  pollen  than 
Eschscholtzia.  This  relationship  is  clear ;  whether  it  is  phyletic  or  not  we 
cannot  say  ^    We  should  have  ground  for  such  an  assumption  in  regard 


blement  nnd  die  Qbdiplostemonie,  in  Sitznngsberichte  der  koniglich  bohmischen  Gesellsduift  der 
Wissenschaften,  1894. 

*  Tliisis  ^  subject  which  the  text-books  of  ilower-morphology  say  nothing  about. 

'  Cmdferae  with  more  than  six  stamens  are  known,  for  example  M^acarpaea,  and  there  are 
some  which  have  less  than  six.  The  biological  behaviour,  especially  in  the  first  case,  is  unknown. 
Perhaps  they  are  in  part  pollen-flowers.  In  the  Fumariaceae  we  can  directly  prove  the  reduction  of 
the  ovules,  and  following  upon  this  is  the  probability  of  a  redaction  in  the  androecium.    See  Goebel, 

N  n  2 
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to  it  if  we  could  establish  the  probability  that  the  forefathers  of  the 
Cruciferae  had  pollen-flowers,  and  then  along  with  reduction  of  the 
staminal  whorl  passed  over  to  the  formation  of  honey-flowers.  Such  an 
assumption  will  ofier  no  difficulty  to  those  who  can  see  that  nectaries  simply 
arise  through  the  prodding  of  the  insects  into  the  flower.  These,  however, 
are  mere  fancies  which  we  leave  out  of  consideration  ^. 

In  the  simple  formal  construction  of  arrests  we  must  not  rely  upon 
reductions,  we  have  rather  to  seek  to  prove  on  the  basis  of  biological 
relationships  the  reductions  which  are  assumed  in  consequence  of  the 
morphological  evidence.  For  this  at  present  there  are  only  small  data. 
In  general  too  we  have  a  somewhat  safe  basis  for  the  assumption  of  arrest 
only  within  families;  the  more  we  go  beyond  these  the  more  insecure 
becomes  the  ground  for  this. 

Phenomena  of  reduction  are  abundant  in  the  gynaeceum,  and  this  has 
been  already  pointed  out,  and  it  has  been  shown  ^  that  the  object,  namely 
the  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  ovules,  is  partly  brought  about  by  the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  carpels,  partly  by  that  of  the  ovules  themselves; 
in  many  cases  both  phenomena  appear  together. 

B.    INDIVIDUAL  ORGANS  OF  THE  FLOWER, 

In  what  follows  the  several  oigans  of  the  flower  will  be  shortly  considered, 
all  details  which  can  be  read  of  in  systematic  works  being  omitted. 

(i)  The  Flower-envelopes. 

The  conformation  and  biological  significance  of  the  flower-envelope 
are  supposed  to  be  familiar.  So  far  as  we  know  the  biological  significance 
of  the  envelope  is  of  a  double  character: — 

{a)  it  protects  the  flower  in  the  bud-stage  ^  ; 

(b)  it  secures  pollination. 

The  strengthening  which  the  flower-envelope  frequently  receives  through 
an  epicalyx,  envelope  of  hypsophylls,  and  so  forth,  will  be  left  untouched 
upon.    A  few  points  only  require  notice : — 

(a)      MORPHOLOGICAL  SIGNIFICANCE   OF  THE   FLOWER-ENVELOPES. 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  parts  of  the  flower-envelope  has 
exercised  botanists  from  early  times.    When  we  proceed  from  the  flowers 

Vergleichende  Enlwicklnngsgeschichte  der  Pflanzenorgane,  in  Schenk's  Handbuch  der  Botanik, 
hi  (1884),  p.  318. 

'  The  case  wonid  be  different  if  it  could  be  shown  that  sach  glands  in  any  one  case  developed 
more  in  consequence  of  mechanical  itimulns  than  withont  the  stimnlns,  but  such  a  case  is  at  present 
unknown. 

»  Part  I,  p.  58. 

'  See  Ra&iborski,  Die  Schutzvorrichtungen  der  Bluthenknospen,  in  Flora,  Ixxzi  (Erg^zongs- 
band  zum  Jahrgang  1895). 
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of  the  Pteridophyta  and  many  Gymnospermae  which  have  no  special  flower- 
envelope,  there  are  evidently  two  possibilities  for  the  origin  of  the  flower- 
envelope  of  the  Angiospermae : — 

(i)  Either  it  has  arisen  from  the  hypsophylls  in  the  vicmity  of  the  flower ; 

(a)  It  has  been  formed  either  entirely  or  partially  by  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  sporophylls. 

The  latter  view  is  supported  by  A.  P,  de  CandoUe,  especially  for  the 
corolla  ^  and  many  later  authors  have  followed  ^  him  mostly  without  quoting 
him.  This  explanation  appears  to  me  to  be  well  founded  in  a  number  of 
cases,  as  is  also  the  view  that  the  outer  portion  of  the  flower-envelope,  the 
calyx,  has  proceeded  from  hypsophylls.  The  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  as 
de  Candolle  showed,  from  the  position  of  both  structures,  not  from  the 
colour ;  the  calyx  can,  as  is  known,  be  petaloid.  One  must  never  forget, 
however,  that  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  plant  kingdom  the  same  result  may 
come  about  in  diflerent  ways. 

It  must  suflice  to  put  forward  as  examples  some  cases  from  one  family 
— that  of  the  Ranunculaceae  ^ — which  on  account  of  their  instructive 
relationships  have  been  frequently  used  for  illustration  of  the  question  under 
discussion : — 

Anemoneae.  As  a  starting-point  we  may  consider  a  flower  which  has  a  simple 
petaloid  flower-envelope  and  numerous  stamens  and  carpels.  Such  a  flower  occurs, 
for  example,  in  the  Anemoneae.  In  them  the  number  of  the  leaves  which  form  the 
flag-apparatus  is  not  constant,  because  frequently  the  outermost  stamens  are  trans- 
formed into  petaloid  leaves  ^  The  simple  petaloid  envelope  of  the  Anemoneae  we 
consider  to  be  the  result  of  the  transformation  of  stamens,  but  within  the  same  group 
other  organs  may  be  formed  out  of  the  stamens.  The  outer  stamens  are  transformed 
into  nectaries  in  Anemone  Pulsatilla  where  there  are  all  transitions  between  the 
normally  constructed  stamens  and  the  nectaries  at  the  base  of  the  androecium,  which 
nectaries  still  have  the  conformation  of  the  stamens:  normal  stamens  with  four 
pollen-sacs^  whose  filament  is  shortened ;  stamens  with  only  three  or  two  pollen-sacs  ; 


^  A.  P.  de  Candolle,  Th^rie  ^l^mentaire  de  la  botanique,  Paris,  £d.  i,  1825,  £d.  3,  1844. 
See  also  Considerations  g^ndrales  sar  les  flenrs  donbles  et  en  particnlier  sor  celles  de  la  famille  des 
Renoncnlacees,  in  Memoires  de  Physiqne  et  de  Chimie  de  la  Sod^^  d'Arcaeil,  iii  (181 7),  p.  394.  '  As 
I  have  shown  in  my  '*  Th^rie  ^Umentaire  '*  the  petals  are  merely  the  outer  stamens  whidi  in  the 
natural  state  of  things  are  transformed  into  plates  or  into  horns.' 

*  In  recent  times  Celakovsk^,  tlber  den  phylogenetischen  Entwicklnngsgang  der  Bliite  mid  iiber 
den  Ursprung  der  Blamenkrooe,  I  nnd  II,  in  Sitzmigsberichte  der  koniglich  bohmischen  Geaell- 
schaft  der  W'issenschaften,  1896,  1900,  has  in  an  extreme  manner  supported  this.  He  derives  all 
perianth-leaves  as  well  as  the  foliage-leaves  from  transformed  sporophylls.  How  plants  with  non- 
assimilating  sporophylls  can  exist  is  difficult  to  understand. 

'  The  following  account  conforms  in  all  essential  points  with  that  which  I  gave  in  1 886.  See  Goebeb 
Beitr'age  zur  Kenntnisi  gefullter  BlUthen,  in  Pringsheim*s  Jahrbiicher,  xvii  (1886).  Subsequently 
other  authors  have  also  expressed  the  same  view. 

*  See  what  is  said  about  Anemone  Hepatica,  Part  I,  p.  177. 

^  See  also  Familler,  Biogenetische  Untersuchnngen  iiber  verkiimmerte  oder  umgebildete  Sexual- 
organe,  in  Flora,  Ixxxii  (1896),  p.  149. 
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and  as  a  final  stage  stamens  in  which  the  pollen-sacs  are  entirelj  suppressed.  If  we 
imagine  that  these  nectariferous  staminodes  have  a  pit  upon  their  upper  surface 
we  are  on  the  road  to  forms  such  as  are  found  in  Trollius,  Helleborus,  and  elsewhere, 
and  finally  to  the  nectariferous  petals  of  Ranunculus.  But  in  some  forms  of  the 
Anemoneae  another  series  of  transitions  runs  alongside  of  this  one.  In  the  Puka- 
tilleae.  Anemone  nemorosa,  and  others,  the  flower-bud  is  surrounded  by  three  foliage- 
leaves  which  elsewhere  pass  over  into  hypsophylls,  experiencing  at  the  same  time  a 
reduction  of  their  segmentation  ^  In  Anemone  Hepadca  the  intemode  between  these 
entirely  calyx-like  leaves  and  the  flower  is  not  elongated  as  it  is  in  the  other  species 
of  Anemone  mentioned,  and  the  inoolucre  has  become  actually  a  calyx.  This  calyx 
may  now  itself  become  petaloid,  but  it  shows  through  many  interesting  transitions  its 
relationship  with  hypsophylls. 

TrolliuB  europaetiB.  The  same  is  the  case  in  TroUius  europaeus.  Its  flower 
is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  yellow-coloured  leaves  which  are  mostly  unsegmented, 

and  are  distinguished  in  that  way  from  preceding 
hypsophylls.  An  examination  of  a  large  number 
of  flowers  brings  to  light  transition-forms  which 
show  that  the  outer  flower-envelope  consists  of  only 
specially  constructed  hypsophylls,  the  whole  having 
J  a  ^  "  come  to  pass  in  the  same  way  as  in  Astrantia  *.   These 

transilion-forms '  have  still  at  their  apex  indications 

Pig.  360.   Tk-olUas  enropaeas.  Three  -   .  ^     .  r  .i_      r  v  1  /t^»  <r   v 

leaves  showins:  transition  from  byiMo-     oi  the  Segmentation  of  the  louage-leaves  (Fig.  360), 

phyll  to  outer  flower-envelope.     They  ,,  ^  ,  ■  .«         . 

are  yeiion',  with  the  exception  of  the     as  well  as  a  tiugc  of  green  colour  whilst  the  greater 

(lotted  area  which  cootains  chlorophyll.  _^      r  ^i.      1      r  i_        i_  n  ««r       1     i« 

part  of  the  leaf  has  become  yellow.  We  shall  con- 
sider them  as  hypsophylb  which  have  become  an  element  of  the  flower  and  serve 
thus  both  as  a  flag-apparatus  and  as  a  protection  to  the  bud.  Following  them 
we  have  the  nectaries  consisting  of  transformed  stamens  which  correspond  to  the 
corolla  of  Ranunculus,  then  we  have  the  stamens,  and  then  the  carpels. 

A  flower-axis  then  which  possessed  originally  sporophylls  can  attain  to  richer 
endowment  by : — 

(i)  The  hypsophylls  in  the  vicinity  of  the  flower  entering  into  its  service, 
forming  themselves  into  a  calyx^  as  in  Anemone  Hepatica,  and  at  the  same  time  be- 
coming a  flag-apparatus. 

(2)  The  outermost  stamens  either  forming  only  a  flag-apparatus,  as  in  many 
Clematideae,  for  example  Atragene  alpina,  or  becoming  nectaries,  as  in  Anemone 
Pulsatilla,  or  becoming  structures  which  ser\'e  both  as  a  flag-apparatus  and  as 


^  See  Goebel,  Vezgleichende  EntwickluDgsgeschichte  der  Pflanzenoiigaoe,  in  Scfaenk's  Handbnch 
der  Botanik,  iii  (1884),  p.  a88,  Fig.  61,  of  Anemone  stellata. 

^  See  p.  395. 

'  These  are  also  found  in  the  terminftl  flower  of  Gentiana  asclepiadea.  We  can  there  follow  how 
the  two  uppennost  foliage-leaTes  are,  as  it  were,  drawn  into  the  formation  of  the  calyx.  Not  mfte- 
quently  one  of  them  is  only  partially  united  with  the  calyx-tnbe,  and  shows  then  a  widened  sheath-like 
basal  portion,  whilst  the  apex  of  the  calyx*tnbe  corresponds  to  the  lamina  of  a  foliage-leaf. 
There  are  to  be  fonnd,  if  one  examines  a  large  number  of  plants,  all  transition^tages  from 
flowers  which  are  sharply  shut  off  from  the  vegetative  shoot  to  those  which  gradually  pass 
into  it. 
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nectaries,  as  in  Ranunculus  and  also  in  TroUius,  where,  however,  the  relatively  small 
nectaries  in  spite  of  their  orange  colour  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  flag- 
apparatus. 

That  in  many  other  families,  especially  the  Nymphaeaceae,  Mesembry- 
anthemum,  the  Zingiberaceae,  the  Candollean  view  fits  well ;  and  without 
forcing  of  the  morpholc^cal  facts  appears  to  me  incontestable.  In  many 
flowers  indeed  the  stamens  clearly  act  as  a  flag-apparatus  with  or  without 
loss  of  function,  and  our  knowledge  of  double  flowers  tells  us  that  the  stamens 
are  transformed  specially  easily  into  petals.  That  this  transformation  can 
take  place  in  foliage-leaves  also  follows,  not  only  from  what  has  been  said 
about  Trollius  but  also  from  what  was  said  before  about  Nidularium  ^. 

Factors  Influencing  Colour  and  Size.  The  colour  of  the  flag- 
apparatus  of  the  flower,  by  which  it  diflfers  so  markedly  from  the  vegetative 
part,  is  purely  an  arrangement  in  relation  to  pollination.  We  find  male  and 
female  flowers  which  have  a  lively  red  colour  in  many  Coniferae,  for  example 
the  spruce,  although  here  the  pollination  takes  place  by  the  wind,  and  in 
Musci  frequently  ^e  same  phenomenon  is  observed  in  the  sexual  organs. 
It  is  .therefore  very  probable  that  the  feature  of  colour  which  so  often 
appears  when  the  propagative  organs  are  being  brought  forth  has  some 
connexion  with  definite  metabolic  processes,  although  up  till  now  we  cannot 
recognize  what  these  are.  It  has  been  shown  ^  that  the  capacity  for  respira- 
tion of  the  flower  is  greater  than  that  of  the  green  leaf-organs,  whilst  its 
transpiration  is  less,  but  we  do  not  know  yet  how  this  functional  behaviour 
affects  the  whole  economy  of  the  flower,  nor  what  is  the  reason  from  the 
purely  physiological  standpoint  why  in  many  flowers,  for  example  those  of 
the  Urticaceae,  corolline  organs  are  entirely  wanting. 

That  the  size  of  the  corolla,  and  in  many  cases  also  the  intensity  of  its 
colouring  ^,  is  dependent  upon  external  factors,  especially  upon  the  intensity 
of  light*,  has  been  already  pointed  out,  and  it  was  shown  that  this  is  only  an 
individual  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  different  developmental  stages  of 
the  plant  are  bound  up  with  different  external  corditions,  and  that  other 
factors  besides  light  have  an  influence  upon  the  formation  of  flower  ^  Here 
we  shall  only  further  say  that  the  *  unessentially  zygomorphous '  flowers 


^  See  Part  I,  p.  10. 

^  Curtel,  Recherches  physiologiques  snr  la  fleur,  in  Annalesdes  sciences  natnrelles,  s^r.  8,  vl  (1897). 

'  The  dependence  of  the  intensity  of  the  colouration  upon  light  is  not  equally  expressed  in  all 
plants.  Askenasy,  t)ber  den  Einflass  des  Lichtes  auf  die  Farbe  der  Bluthen,  in  Botanische  Zeitnng, 
xxziy  (1876),  has  moreover  shown  that  flowers  of  Antirrhinum  majus  and  Digitalis  purpurea,  which 
had  developed  on  the  shoots  of  plants  deprived  of  their  leaves  remained  white,  and  that  therefore  the 
disturbance  of  nutrition  affects  the  formation  of  colour. 

«  See  Part  I,  p.  243. 

'  G.  Klebsy  Einige  Ergeboisse  der  Fortpflanzung8physiologie,in  Berichtederdeutschea  botanlschen 
Gesellschaft,  xvii  (Generalversammlungs-Heft  1900),  p.  201,  has  confirmed  this.  He  found,  amongst 
other  things,  that  the  size  of  the  corolla  of  Myosotis  palustris  was  changed  not  only  by  feeble  light 
but  also  by  too  moist  air  or  by  too  strong  nutrition. 
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which  we  formerly  described '  as  they  are  found  on  the  mai^n  of  many 
inflorescences,  that  is  to  say  those  with  unilaterally — outwardly — furthered 
corollas,  owe  their  conformation  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  the  outer  part  of 
the  corolla  has  been  the  more  intensely  illuminated  side  in  a  long  series  of 
generations,  and  therefore  we  have  to  deal  most  probably  with  an  inherited 
influence.  It  is  at  any  rate  of  interest  to  note  that  we  can  produce  quite 
similar  phenomena  experimentally  *.  In  Fig.  561  is  shown  an  inflorescence 
of  Helianthus  annuus.  On  it  the  ray-florets  are  developed  unequally  in 
consequence  of  unequally  strong  illumination.  If  now  we  substitute  for  the 
capitulum  figured  in  Fig.  361,  II,  a  single  mai^nal  flower  of  Scabiosa  we 


_      ..__..__.  .ILlirninntioD.    I,  cuilnJl 
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obtain  fundamentally  quite  similar  configuration.  Whether  the  analc^ 
here  assumed  is  actual  or  only  apparent  can  only  be  shown  by  experimental 
invest^ation  of  the  plants  which  from  this  standpoint  possess  '  plastic ' 
flowers. 


{S)      DIFFERENCES   IN   CONFIGURATION   DUE  TO    DIFFERENCES   IN 
OF  GROWTH. 

An  account  of  the  numberless  diflTerences  in  configuration  of  the  flower- 
envelope  could  only  be  given  along  with  a  discussion  of  their  function  and 
will  not  be  attempted,  but  there  is  one  point  of  general  importance  which 
may  be  briefly  referred  to,  namely,  that  marked  changes  in  form  may 
appear  in  the  mature  condition  through  relatively  small  differences  in  the 
distribution  of  growth.  This  is  a  generally  effective  cause.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  explain  it  in  an  example  of  the  grass-inflorescence^,  and 

'  Put  I,  p.  130. 

*  See  alio  N.  J.  C.  MUller,  Handbuch  dcr  BoUnilc,  i,  p.  369.  Cortel,  Recberches  phftiologiqiMS 
sar  la  fleur,  Id  Annales  des  science!  natnrelles,  givM  ni  nothing  eueiitiallj  neir.  I  ma;  here  lecall 
what  wu  uid  abont  the  nnilaieial  coostruction  of  Mepaticae  and  Maid  ;  see  p.  77,  note  4.  Id  the 
ptophylli  of  tome  Dicotjiedoara  I  bave  recently  found  relationsMps  of  constrnction. 

'  Goebel,  Beitrage  mr  Kntiricklnngtgeichlchte  einiger  InRorescaueo,  in  Pcingiheini'a  Jahrbiicfaer, 
xiv  (1SS4]. 
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Sachs  ^  has  subsequently  in  his   instructive  manner  illustrated  it  in  the 
development  of  the  foliage-leaves. 

With  regard  to  the  corolla,  we  may  start  from  the  primordium  of 
a  radial  pentamerous  corolla  of  concrescent  primordia  as  it  occurs  in  many 
dicotylous  flowers.  The  concrescence  depends,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  a  dis- 
placement of  the  growth.  If  each  of  the  five  leaf-primordia  were  to  grow 
into  a  free  part,  then  we  should  have  a  choripetalous  corolla.  But  the  free 
parts  grow  only  insignificantly,  the  zone  of  insertion  of  the  five  primordia 
grows  strongly,  and  there  arises  the  tube  with  the  five  teeth  with  which 
we  started.  This  develops  further  into  a  radial  corolla  such  as  we  find  in 
Campanula,  or  into  the  tubular  flower  of  some  of  the  Compositae,  if  the  sub- 
sequent growth  is  chiefly  upon  the  cup-like  or  tube-like  basal  portion,  whether 
this  grows  uniformly  throughout  or  only  retains  a  zone 
of  embryonal  tissue,  which  is  then  usually  at  the  base. 
If,  however,  the  zone  below  the  teeth  grows  strongly, 
then  according  to  the  course  of  this  zone  of  growth 
other  relationships  of  configuration  appear.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  growing  zone  is  below  i  and  2  in 
Fig.  36a  in  the  position  of  the  dotted  line  there.  This 
runs  left  from  i  and  right  from    a  up  to  the  indenta-     change  *iii  'oonfigaration 

in  a  syinpctAiott>  corolla 

tions  which  separate  the  two  corolla-lobes,  but  it  runs     in  conaeqaenoe  of  differ- 

ent  dtstriStttion  of  flTowth. 

between  i  and  a  under  the  separating  depression.  If 
now  such  a  zone  of  growth  occurred  also  below  the  lobes  3, 4,5,  a  two-lipped 
corolla  must  arise  if  the  lobes  i  and  2  were  early  checked  in  their  growth 
— the  conformation  which  the  marginal  flowers  of  the  tubulifloral  Com- 
positae show ;  if  the  zone  of  growth  touch  only  at  one  position  upon  the 
separating  depression,  then  we  obtain  the  *  unilaterally  split**  corolla,  which 
is  subsequently  spread  out  flat,  of  the  ligulifloral  Compositae. 


(2)  The  Androecium, 

The  conformation  of  the  microsporophyll  is  much  more  uniform  amongst 
the  Angiospermae  than  amongst  the  Gymnospermae.  In  the  Gymnospermae 
the  number  of  microsporangia  is  somewhat  variable,  even  within  one  and 
the  same  flower,  for  example  in  Juniperus,  but  in  the  Angiospermae  the 
number  four  predominates. 

The  pollen-sacs  in  the  majority  of  cases  run  parallel  with  the  length 
of  the  staminal  leaf,  so  that  they  correspond  to  the  four  angles  of  the 
anther.  By  the  growth  of  the  connective  the  pollen-sacs  may  be  pushed 
towards  the  inner  side  {introrse)  or  to  the  outer  side  {extrorse)  of  the  flower — 


'  See  Sachs,  Lectures  on  the  Physiology  of  Plants,  English  edition  by  Marshall  Ward,  Oxford, 
1887,  p.  506. 
'  That  this  expression  is  not  literally  correct  is  clear  from  the  description  that  is  given. 
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changes  which  have  an  intimate  relationship  to  the  manner  in  which 
pollination  is  effected.  There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  the  anthers  have 
two  pollen-sacs  above  and  two  below,  as  in  the  Laurineae,  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  is  the  result  of  a  displacement  taking  place  in  the  course 
of  the  development.  Where  there  are  deviations  from  the  number  four  in 
the  microsporangia  we  can  refer  them  back  to  this  type  by  the  following 
assumptions: — 

{a)  Division  of  the  anther. 

{b)  Arrest  or  suppression  of  pollen-sacs. 

{c)  Confluence  of  pollen-sacs. 

{d)  Division  of  pollen-sacs  by  sterile  plates  of  tissue. 

The  following  are  illustrations  of  these: — 

(a)  Division  of  the  anther.  This  scarcely  requires  an  explanation.  It  is 
found  in  Betula,  Althaea  and  other  Malvaceae,  and  in  Salvia  along  with  sterilization 
and  transformation  of  one  anther-lobe. 

(3)  Arrest  or  suppression  of  the  pollen-saos.  In  the  case  of  the 
Asclepiadeae '  only  the  pair  of  anterior  sporangia  are  developed.  The  arrest  of  the 
posterior  pollen-sacs  is  evidently  connected  with  the  peculiar  construction  of  the 
stamens.  Arrest  also  occurs  in  the  Marantaceae,  where  one-half  of  the  stamen  has 
become  petaloid. 

{c)  Confluence  of  pollen-saos.  We  have  seen  confluence  in  Junipems 
amongst  the  Gymnosperroae,  and  its  occurrence  in  the  Angiospermae  is  less  striking 
because  the  microsporangia  are  less  independent  than  they  are  in  the  Gymnospemiae. 
This  confluence  may  take  place  by  the  subsequent  breaking  down  of  sterile  tissue, 
or  by  the  development  of  fertile  tissue  in  places  where  otherwise  sterile  tissue 
should  be. 

Which  process  takes  place  in  the  Orchideae  where  confluence  occurs,  for  instance 
in  Stanhopea,  Gongora,  Trichopilia,  I  do  not  know,  but  it  seems  to  me  probable  that 
it  is  the  second  one.  This  can  only  be  determined  by  an  examination  of  the 
development.  It  is  probable  that  the  body  possessing  two  annular  pollen-chambers  in 
the  middle  of  the  flower  of  Cyclanthera  has  arisen  by  simpliflcation  of  an  androedum 
which  consisted  of  five  stamens,  each  having  two  horizontal  chambers  between  which 
sterile  tissue  was  no  longer  formed  *. 

{d)  Division  ofpollen-saos  by  plates  of  sterile  tissue.  This  process  is  a  more 
frequent  one  and  will  be  referred  to  again  when  the  formation  of  sporangia  is  discussed 


^  See  Engler,  Beitnige  znr  Kenntniss  der  Antherenbildtmg  der  Metaspennen,  in  PringsheiDi's 
Jahrbiicher,  z  (1876).  With  regard  to  the  Cncnrbitaceae  see  the  description  in  the  text  on  p.  559- 
The  convolution  of  the  pollen-sacs  makes  possible  an  abundant  formation  of  pollen,  notwithstaixliog 
the  halving  of  the  anther.  The  convolution  is  greatest  where  the  need  of  pollen  is  greatest,  that  is 
to  say,  where  there  are  many  ovules. 

'  Whether  one  should  consider  these  anthers  as  appendicular  and  arising  out  of  concresoent  leaves, 
or  as  axial^  seems  to  me  little  more  than  a  matter  of  words.  The  question  only  is  how  they  have 
been  derived.    It  is  clear  that  in  their  inception  there  can  be  no  separation  into  axis  and  leaf. 
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It  is  found  along  with  the  *  normal'  formation  of  anthers  in  different  families,  for 
example^  amongst  the  Onagrarieae,  in  Clarkia  where  there  are  four  to  five  chambers, 
in  Gaura  biennis  where  there  are  six  chambers,  whilst  in  Epilobium  and  Oenothera 
and  others  there  is  only  a  single  chamber.  The  occurrence  of  chambering  in 
different  cycles  of  affinity  appears  to  me  important,  because  here  a  derived,  not  an 
original,  character  lies  before  us,  and  its  biological  significance  corresponds  evidently 
to  that  of  the  *  trabeculae '  in  the  sporangia  of  Isoetes  ^ — by  the  formation  of  these 
sterile  plates  of  tissue  the  nourishment  of  the  sporogenous  cell-complex  is  facilitated. 
We  find  this  construction  therefore,  as  might  be  expected,  especially  in  massive  broad 
and  long  anthers,  for  example  in  Rhizophora  (Fig.  363). 

Transformed  StameNwS.  That  the  stamens  of  many  flowers  expe- 
rience a  transformation  along  with  a 
change  in  function  will  be  evident  from 
what  has  been  said  regarding  the  Ra- 
nunculaceae  ^,  with  which  many  others 
might  be  associated.  In  many  cases 
the  function  of  the  transformed  or  de- 
formed stamen  is  not  known^  as  for 
example  in  Boronia  and  Cassia.  At 
any  rate  there  is  between  transformed 
stamens  and  stamens  which  are  de- 
formed^ in  the  course  of  their  normal 
development  no  sharp  limit. 

(3)  The  Gynaeceum. 

The  enclosure  of  the  megasporan- 
gium  within  a  chamber — the  ovary — 
is  a  characteristic  feature  of  Angio- 
spermae.  The  manner  in  which  this  loSSiiciinai  i?^^^ 
comes  about  has  given  rise  to  much 
discussion.  The  differences  of  inter- 
pretation are  a  consequence  partly  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  development 
of  this  organ,  which  have  not  been  always  clearly  appreciated,  and  to  which 
reference  will  be  made  presently,  but  they  are  also  in  great  part  purely 
differences  in  the  use  of  words.  The  essential  points  in  dispute  are  to 
what  extent  the  carpel  (m^asporophyll)  and  the  flower-axis  (torus)  share 
respectively  in  the  construction  of  the  gynaeceum,  and  in  particular  what 
IS  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  placenta.  Comparative  morpholc^y, 
starting  from  the  behaviour  of  the  Cycadaceae,  where  the  foliar  origin  of 


[ora  macronata.    Flower  in 
Nomeroiia  spherical  micro- 


spoarangia,  ^,  in  the  anther ;  «,  spongy  tissae  aoder 
the  orary  into  which  the  growing  seed  penetrates 


*  See  p.  604.  *  See  p.  549. 

*  See  Familler,  Biogenetische  Untersuchungen  uber  verkiimiiierte  oder  umgebildete  Sexaalorgane, 
ia  Flora,  Ixxxii  (1896). 
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the  ovules  is  evident,  as  well  as  from  other  cases,  and  particularly  from 
conditions  of  phyllody,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  placenta  and  there- 
fore the  ovules  were  ever3nvhere  the  products  of  the  carpels  ^,  and  to  maintain 
this  it  was  necessary  to  assume  concrescence  and  unions  which  were 
altogether  hypothetical.  The  history  of  development  appeared  to  lead  to 
quite  other  results.  Payer,  for  example,  believed  that  the  placenta  should 
be  interpreted  always  as  an  axial  organ  *.  There  were  no  less  differences  in 
the  views  upon  the  nature  of  the  inferior  ovary  and  other  questions. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  above  to  show  that  the  flowers  are  indeed 
derived  from  vegetative  shoots,  but  that  in  consequence  of  their  whole  con- 
struction a  number  of  deviations  from  the  behaviour  of  purely  v^etative 
shoots  show  themselves.  It  would  be,  therefore,  incorrect  to  endeavour 
to  find  the  scheme  of  segmentation  of  the  vegetative  shoots  without 
modification  in  all  the  relationships  of  configuration  of  the  flower,  and  to 
consider  the  flower — at  least  in  idea — as  being  based  upon  this  scheme. 
Every  explanation  must,  in  the  first  instance,  closely  flt  the  individual 
facts.  We  have  here,  as  in  other  cases,  to  construct  a  picture  after  com- 
parison of  all  the  observed  phenomena  as  they  actually  ocair,  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  to  arrange  the  manifold  phenomena  in  series,  but  we  shall 
gain  little  if  we  still  read  into  the  terminal  member  of  a  series  its  beginning 
stages.  We  shall  do  better  if  we  admit  that  nature  steers  straight  forward 
to  its  end,  and  in  consequence  takes  short  cuts,  the  evolution  of  which  we 
can  to  a  certain  extent  follow  by  comparison.  We  may  recall  the  instructive 
case  of  the  microsporangia  of  Juniperus  amongst  the  Gymnospermae, 
which,  originally  clearly  leaf-borne,  Anally  become  axis-borne  by  reduction 
of  the  sporophylls  at  the  end  of  the  flower.  There  is,  indeed,  still  a  remnant 
of  the  sporophylls  existing,  but  things  would  be  little  changed  were  it  too 
to  disappear  and  the  sporangium  were  to  spring  directly  from  the  flower- 
axis.  The  interesting  point  in  this  is  not  the  fact  that  the  sporangium, 
which  arises  in  the  ordinary  case  on  a  sporophyll,  has  here  at  last  taken 
up  a  position  on  the  flower-axis,  but  the  tracing  of  the  path  by  which  this 
axial  position  has  been  acquired.  Hitherto  morphologists  have  considered 
leaf-borne  and  axis-borne  organs  as  having  a  different  '  morphological 
value,'  and  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  avoid  tracing  to  the  same  place 
of  origin  organs  which  in  their  other  peculiarities  appear  as  evidently 
similar.  To  me  the  place  of  origin  is  more  or  less  a  subordinate  point, 
as  I  have  several  times  said — everything  else  can  change,  so  also  can  this 
What  we  should  endeavour  to  find  out  is  the  method  and  manner  of  Itaw 
the  change  has  taken  place,  and— what  is  a  much  more  difficult  but  also 


'  See  especially  felakovsk^,  Vergleichende  Daistellnng  der  Placenten  in  den  Frnchtknoten  der 
Phanerogamen,  in  Abhandlungen  der  koniglich  bohmischen  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften,  Folge 
6,  viii  (1876). 

'  Payer,  Traits  d*organog^nie  comparde  de  la  flenr,  Paris,  1857,  p.  728. 
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a  much  more  stimulating  question — ^the  conditions  under  which  it  has  been 
completed.  In  Juniperus,  as  we  have  seen,  we  had  to  deal  with  a  shorten- 
ing in  the  development.  Such  shortenings  are  found  in  predominant  degree 
in  the  construction  of  the  gynaeceum  of  the  Angiospermae.  Whilst  we  may 
in  r^;ard  to  it  start  from  cases  where  the  phenomena  as  we  know  them  of 
the  vegetative  shoot  and  the  flower  of  the  Gymnospermae  are  still  perceptible, 
the  carpels  are  sharply  marked  off  from  the  axis  and  produce  the  ovules 
either  on  their  concrescent  margins  or  on  their  surface ;  at  the  end  of  the 
series  we  shall  find  cases  in  which  the  differentiation  not  only  of  the  carpels 
from  the  flower-axis,  but  also  of  the  ovules  from  the  carpels,  is  entirely 
suppressed.  Such  a  case  will  be  mentioned  when  speaking  of  the  ovules 
in  Balanophora.  Should  we  endeavour  to  read  into  them  our  scheme  ?  Are 
we  to  expect  nature  to  adjust  itself  to  our  abstractions,  or  is  it  not  rather 
the  right  way  to  adapt  our  opinions  to  its  innumerable  changes  ? 


1. 


Fig.  364.    Scheme  of  the  derelopinent  of  the  ovary  in  many  Ai^ospermae  with  formation  of  the  sole.    1-5  in 
longitaainal  section.    6-7  in  transverse  section,    a,  apex  of  the  carpel ;  3,  the  sole. 

The  shortenings  which  we  can  recognize  in  the  formation  of  the  ovary 
are  specially  the  following : — 

{a)  The  differentiation  of  axis  and  leaf  is  at  different  stages  only  slightly 
marked,  because  the  area  of  the  vegetative  point  of  the  flower  is  often 
entirely  used  up  by  the  carpels. 

{b)  Concrescent  parts  appear  from  the  beginning  in  combination  with 
one  another,  instead  of  subsequently  uniting. 

{c)  This  is  not  only  true  of  the  combination  of  many  carpels  with  one 
another,  but  also  for  each  single  carpel  itself.  The  chamber  which  a  single 
carpel  has  to  build  is  relatively  seldom  formed  by  the  imion  of  originally 
free  marg^ins;  much  more  frequent  is  it  that  the  carpel  develops  like 
a  peltate  leaf,  only  without  a  stalk ;  that  is  to  say,  there  appears  upon  the 
upper  side  of  the  carpel  a  depression  very  like  what  is  found  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  tubular  leaf  of  a  Sarracenia,  and  then  this  deepens.  One  part 
corresponding  to  the  apex  of  the  carpel  (Fig.  364  a)  grows  most  strongly ; 
it  forms  the  style  where  that  exists,  and  the  stigma.  The  other  may  be 
called  the  soU  of  the  carpel.  It  is  continued  upwards  on  the  mai^in  of 
the  carpels,  and  is  so  placed  that  the  margins  have  not  separated  here  from 
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one  another.  At  this  point,  especially  where  their  number  is  reduced,  the 
ovules  are  by  preference  formed — a  phenomenon  which  may  be  connected 
with  the  fact  that  the  most  protected  place  to  be  found  is  in  this  basal  pt. 
If  only  one  ovule  is  found  here,  it  takes  up  a  median  position,  whilst  higher 
up  the  margins  of  the  carpel  are  the  positions  of  origin '. 

The  gynaeceum  forms  originally  the  terminal  structure  of  the  flower. 
Its  position  is  more  or  less  early  changed  in  perigynous  and  particularly  in 
epigynous  flowers.  The  history  of  development  and  comparison  show  us 
how  this  process  comes  about,  and  that  there  is  no  essential  difference 
between  the  structure  of  the  gynaeceum  in  hypogynous  and  epigynous 
flowers.  Transition- forms  between  these  are  also  known.  It  will,  however, 
be  more  instructive  to  deal  with  these  two  kinds  of  flower  separately. 

Tenoinolc^y.  The  expressions  monomerous,  dtmtrous,  polymtroia,  referring 
to  the  number  of  the  carpels,  explain  themselves.  By  apocarpous  we  designate  n 
gynaeceum  in  which  the  several  caqxis 
are  not  concrescent  widi  one  another, 
and  by  syticarpous  one  in  which  two 
or  more  carpets  are  united  to  form 
one  ovary.  I  think  it  is  useful  to  add 
the  expression  paraearpotu  to  indicate 
ovaries  whose  carpels  are  joined  to- 
gether by  the  margins  only  —  their 
position  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
I  II[^"--,A_-^        leaves   in  valvate   aestivation — as  in 

Ficjej.  Ernhr.«  puirWiiL  1,  D™«4.d  ™  t™*     I^'on«»  *"''  Pnmula;    the  term  syn- 

^hii;.™1SLfnrS:r«^.SJ^^';°:;db2r=  gJ^««a  in  which  the  caipeb  are 
i)n>(kcedoviiiei<Hitlidr>.)>ArHirfvx.    MspiiGcd.  United  by  thmr  outer  surfftces. 

Ovules  on  the  Under-Surface  of  Carpels.  The  ovules  may 
arise  at  diflerent  positions  upon  the  carpels,  chiefly  on  their  margins,  which 
are  often  greatly  swollen,  but  they  also  occur  upon  the  upper>surface,  as  in 
Butomus  and  Cabomba,  and  also  upon  the  under-surface.  Their  occurrence 
upon  the  under-surface  is  really  not  a  rare  phenomenon,  and  yet  Celakovsk^ 
has  recently  expressly  denied  it,  and  therefore  I  must  say  something  about 
it.  There  are  syncarpous  ovaries  in  which  the  margins  of  the  carpel  are 
strongly  bent  inwards,  but  are  only  imited  over  a  relatively  small  surface', 
for  example  in  Erythraea,  where  the  ovary  is  composed  of  two  carpels 


'  Sm  Ophloglounm,  p.  481. 

'  Goebel,  Vergleichende  EntwicklongsgeMliichte  der  Pfluuenorguie,  in  Schenk'i  Huidbach  da 
Botuiik,  iii  (1884),  p.  431.  Chanvncd,  Snr  Vinieition  doraale  dei  ovnlei  chez  In  AngiospeniKS, 
in  Comptes  RcndnB  Ac  I'Acid^iiue  det  Sciencei  de  Paris,  ciiv  (1891),  p.  141,  tnbKqiuntlj  caine  lo 
tiie  ume  retail  for  the  Asclepiadeie  and  Apocynueu.  See  siiojA.  Br&nn,  Die  Fn^  nacb  der 
Gymnaspemiie  der  Cycadeen  erliiuteit  durch  die  Stellnng  diner  Fimilie  im  Stnleiiguif  dn 
Gewiicbtreicha,  in  Monatibeiichte  der  BeiUnei  Aludcmle  bos  deni  Jkhre  1S75,  p.  351. 
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which  become  concrescent  at  a  relatively  late  period.  Their  inturned 
margins  bear  the  ovules  upon  the  under-surface,  and  upon  the  margin 
(Fig.  365,  II  and  III).  It  is  evident  in  the  figure  that  the  incurving  of  the 
margins  of  the  carpel  increases  in  course  of  the  development,  and  analogous 
cases  are  found  elsewhere.  With  regard  to  the  question  which  position  of 
the  ovules — whether  marginal  or  surface — is  to  be  considered  the  primitive 
one,  I  can  only  refer  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  case  of  the  sporophylls  of 
the  Filicineae  and  Gymnospermae.  These  are  questions  which  at  the 
present  time  we  cannot  expect  to  solve  with  certainty. 

{a)   THE   SUPERIOR   OVARY. 

1.  The  ApooarponB  Gynaeoenm. 

The  simplest  case  is  that  of  an  ovary  formed  from  a  single  carpel 
which,  originally  open,  grows  together  later  at  the  margins,  and  bears  the 
ovule  on  the  concrescent  mai^in. 

Fapilionaoeae.  We  have  this  in  the  Papilionaceae.  In  them  the 
single  carpel  arises  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe  shaped  primordium  in- 
vesting one  side  of  the  flower-axis  before  the  whole  of  the  stamens  are  laid 
down,  and  gradually  the  primordium  encloses  the  whole  apex  of  the  axis  in 
the  same  way  as  does  the  primordium  of  the  leaf  of  a  grass.  The  growth 
is  always  furthered  upon  the  side  where  originally  there  was  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  primordium.  At  a  later  stage  ^  the  carpel  appears  in 
a  form  which  Payer  aptly  compares  with  a  sack  slit  upon  one  side ;  the  slit 
is  formed  by  the  margins  which  have  approached  one  another,  but  are  not 
yet  concrescent.  The  ovules  sprout  from  these  leaf-margins  and  form  then 
two  rows  opposite  the  middle  line  of  the  carpel ;  and  as  the  edges  later 
become  completely  united,  the  pod  of  the  Papilionaceae  is  produced,  which 
primarily  is  unilocular,  and  only  in  a  few  species  is  divided  by  growths 
from  the  inside  of  the  carpel  throughout  its  length  in  Astragalus,  or  at  right 
angles  to  its  axis  in  Cassia  Fistula — a  phenomenon  which  is  not  uncommon 
in  other  ovaries. 

Numerous  monomerous  ovaries  are  found  in  many  Rosaceae  and 
Ranunculaceae. 

Bosaoeae.  Amongst  the  Rosaceae,  of  which  the  tribe  Dryadeae  will 
be  specially  kept  in  view,  the  flowers  are  perig^ynous,  that  is  to  say,  sepals, 
petals,  and  stamens  stand  upon  a  cup-like  zone  of  the  flower-axis,  which 
invests  the  terminal  conical  portion  of  the  same  axis  which  bears  the 
carpels.  The  carpels  arise  from  this  conical  portion  of  the  flower-axis  in 
numbers,  and  the  first  of  them  appears,  for  example  in  species  of  Rubus, 
always  before  the  stamens  are  all   laid  down  upon  the  cup-like  zone. 


^  Vicia  Faba  was  used  as  a  subject  of  investigation. 
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A  single  caipel  of  Geum  ^  or  of  Rosa  has  at  first  the  form  of  a  hemi- 
spherical papilla»  which  becomes  flattened  in  its  further  growth,  and  takes 
on  the  form  of  an  ordinary  leaf-primordium.  The  surface  then  becomes 
concave,  the  margins  approach  one  another,  a  considerable  elongation  takes 
place,  and  the  margins  close  together  as  in  the  cases  already  described'. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  basal  part  of  the  leaf — the  sole — is  raised 
upwards  \  With  this  we  observe  here,  as  in  other  cases,  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  the  ovules :  the  Spiraeeae  have  still  numerous  marg^-borae 
ovules ;  in  Rosa  there  are  two  ovules,  which  spring  immediately  above  the 
lower  sack-like  portion  of  the  carpel ;  in  Geum  one  of  the  two  ovules 
regularly  aborts  very  early,  or  its  formation  may  be  entirely  suppressed, 
and  then  the  one  that  is  left  assumes  a  nearly  median  position,  and  stands 
then  immediately  above  the  lower  sack-like  portion  of  the  ovary,  which 
develops  pari  passu  with  its  further  development. 

Banunculaoeae.  A  similar  process — reduction  of  the  ovules  to 
one  and  its  adoption  of  a  median  position — may  be  observed  in  the 
Ranunculaceae.  The  carpels  of  Ranunculus  and  Myosurus  are  spirally 
placed  upon  the  conical  vegetative  point  of  the  flower.  Each  produces 
one  ovule.  The  carpel  is  concave  upon  its  upper  surface  as  it  is  in  Rosa 
(Fig.  364,  2),  then  it  becomes  cap-like,  and  the  originally  free  maxgins 
approach  one  another  and  subsequently  coalesce.  Immediately  below  the 
position  where  the  concrescence  begins  the  ovule  arises,  in  Ranunculus 
apparently  in  the  axil  of  the  carpel  ^,  but  really,  as  the  case  of  Anemone 
specially  shows,  it  arises  upon  the  surface  of  the  carpel,  from  indeed  its  sole, 
immediately  below  the  middle  of  the  split  limited  by  the  two  concrescent 
carpel-margins.  If  the  ovule  is  not  clearly  limited  from  the  sole  of  the 
carpel  it  appears  in  longitudinal  section  as  the  direct  prolongation  of 
this,  and  therefore  gives  the  impression  of  being  axillary,  and  was  formerly 
partly  so  described.  Other  Ranunculaceae,  like  Clematis  calycina  ^,  possess 
besides  this  median  ovule  two  others  upon  each  carpel-margin — a  transition 
to  the  behaviour  of  Helleborus,  where,  as  in  the  Papilionaceae  and 
Spiraeeae,  there  are  numerous  marginal  ovules  in  each  carpel.  The 
cap-like  hollowing  out  or  formation  of  the  sole  of  the  carpel  follows 
exactly  the  same  course  as  that  in  the  construction  of  the  homed  petals 
of  Delphinium  ®,  where  a  concave  excavation  of  the  upper  side  takes  place 
along  with  the  appearance  of  a  transverse  cushion  at  the  base  of  the  petal, 
quite  as  in  the  formation  of  the  tubes  of  Utricularia  or  of  the  petals 
transformed  to  nectaries  of  Helleborus. 


^  See  Payer,  Traits  d*07)^og6iie  comparee  de  la  flenr,  Paris,  1857,  P«  S^'')  P^  ^l  ^^  Warming, 
De  Tovule,  in  Annales  des  sciences  natnrelles,  s^r.  6,  t  (1878),  p.  181. 
^  See  also  Payer,  op.  dt,  pi.  c,  Fig.  15.  *  See  the  definition  upon  p.  557. 

*  As  seen  in  longitudinal  section.  *  See  Payer,  op.  cit.,  p.  253,  pL  Iviii,  Figs.  18  and  19- 

*  See  Payer,  op.  cit.,  pl.  Iv,  Figs.  20-27. 
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More  correctly  than  in  the  Ranunculaceae  we  can  speak  in  some 
other  apocarpous  gynaecea  of  ovules  which  apparently  spring  from  the 
flower-axis  and  are  axillary  to  the  carpel'.  Fig.  366  furnishes  us  with 
an  instructive  example.  Both  in  Ailanthus  and  in  Coriaria  Ave  carpels 
are  laid  down  beneath  the  broad  flattened  vegetative  point. 

AilanUms.  The  carpels  of  Ailanthus  show  the  formation  of  a  cap 
as  do  those  of  Ranunculus  (Fig.  366,  2}.  At  s  we  have  the  carpellary 
sole,  above  this  a  broad  quadrangular  split  which  is  closed  subsequently 
by  the  concrescence  of  its  edges  (Fig.  366,  3).  That  the  split,  as 
in  the  Papilionaceae,  is  not  prolonged  to  the  point  of  the  carpels  does 
not  depend  upon  the  fact  that  a  process  analogous  with  the  formation 
of  a  sole  takes  place,  but  upon  the  strong  development  of  the  surface 


F^ 


FjG.  V56.  T-3^  Alluithu  elBJidsloaa:  devdoprDoit  of  ovar^;  j,  lole  of  the  cupel;  shy  oralc  4-5,  Coriarik 
TQyEtEfDliA ;  ta^  Kpal;  A  petu;  fA>,atuiKn;  cpt  carpel;  the  ovule*  uiK  u  la  Ailutluii  in  front  of  tM  miiliilcof 
die  cupel.  ImI  bo  wIeI*  perceptible. 

underneath  the  carpellary  apex.  The  carpel  sits  here  upon  the  flower-axis 
with  a  broad  base,  as  in  Ranunculus,  and  consequently  in  longitudinal 
section  it  has  the  appearance  as  if  the  carpellary  sole  (.r  in  Fig.  ^f>(),  3) 
is  itself  a  sprout  from  the  flower-axis,  but  the  process  is,  as  accurate 
tracing  of  the  history  of  development  shows  ^,  quite  like  that  in  Ranunculus, 
only  the  separation  between  carpel  and  vegetative  point  of  the  flower-axis 
is  less  sharp. 

Coriaria.     In  Coriaria,  on  the  other  hand,  this  process  proceeds  still 
further.    The  carpellary  sole  is  not  differentiated  in  longitudinal  section 

'  That  Fayec'i  viev  ii  also  here  iiDtensble  I  h»e  already  diown.  See  Goebel,  Veigleichende 
Entwicklmigigeichichte  der  PflaQieDorgane,  in  Scheok'i  Handbacb  der  Botanik,  iii  (1884),  p.  431. 

'  See  Schader,  Beitrag  zur  Entwicklung^escUchte  de«  Fmchtknotens  tmd  der  Placeoten,  fii  Flora, 
Ixxiii  (1890),  p.  69. 
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from  the  v^etative  point  of  the  flower,  yet  the  investigation  of  the  history 
of  development  would  doubtless  show  here  also  that  it  arises  as  a  portion  of 
the  carpel  in  the  same  way  as  in  Ailanthus,  but  it  grows  up  together  with 
the  v^etative  point  of  the  flower  so  that  a  separation  of  the  two  does  not 
appear.  We  can  of  course  imagine  a  purely  ideal  limit  running  up  between 
them,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  366, 5,  by  shading  of  the  carpel  to  the  left  ^.  The 
origin  of  the  ovule  is  here  the  same  as  in  the  cases  mentioned  above. 
The  same  origination  is  valid  in  cases  where  only  one  carpel  exists  and 
in  its  origin  uses  up  the  substance  at  the  v^etative  point  at  the  apex. 
This  is  the  case  in  Gramineae  where,  however,  the  ovule  has  been  considered, 
though  incorrectly,  as  springing  out  of  the  v^etative  point  of  the  flower ; 
the  formation  of  the  carpel  and  the  fact  that  the  ovule  is  displaced  later 
upon  the  lateral  wall  of  the  ovary  both  point  to  its  belonging  to  the  carpel 
in  this  family. 

2.  The  Synoarpous  Gynaooeum. 

In  different  families  we  find  not  only  forms  with  apocarpous  ovaries, 
but  also  those  in  which  the  ovaries  are  syncarpous,  and  there  are  transitions 
between  them.  We  must  first  of  all  distinguish  two  cat^ories  of  the 
development  of  the  syncarpous  ovary : — 

{a)  That  where  the  apex  of  the  flower-axis  does  not  share  in  the 
development ; 

{b)  that  in  which  the  apex  of  the  flower-axis  does  share. 
The  two  cat^ories  are  not  sharply  separable,  as  we  see  in  those  ovaries 
where  the  lower  part  belongs  to  the  first  category,  the  upper  to  the 
second  category.    In  the  following  a  few  examples  only  will  be  given  to 
illustrate  some  of  the  great  variations  in  the  processes  concerned  here. 

According  to  the  area  of  the  torus  which  is  occupied  by  the  carpels 
the  placentation  is  different : — 

1.  If  the  carpels  in  their  origin  from  the  torus  use  it  all  up  amongst 
them  we  obtain  a  bilocular  or  plurilocular  ovary  which  bears  the  placentas 
upon  the  septa. 

2.  If  a  middle  zone  of  torus  is  left  over  which  remains  behind  in 
growth  there  arises  a  unilocular  ovary  with  parietal  placentation. 

We  shall  speak  of  the  first  case  to  begin  with  because  the  latter 
one  connects  better  with  cases  where  the  axis  shares  in  the  formation 
of  the  ovary. 

(l)    THE  SYNCARPOUS  SUPERIOR  OVARY   WITH   SEPTAL  PLACENTATION. 

{a)  The  Flawer^axis  does  not  sltare  in  the  Formation, 
Acer.    We  may  start  from  a  case  like  that  of  Acer  which  has  been 
already  mentioned  and  figured  *.    The  carpels  use  up  entirely  the  vegetative 


^  Payer^s  figures  tell  as  nothing  on  this  point.  *  See  p.  541. 
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point  of  the  flower,  and  upon  the  upper  side  of  each  arises  the  depression 
already  spoken  of.  Thus  from  the  flrst  there  is  a  bilocular  ovary  whose 
septum  is  produced  by  the  non-separation  of  the  two  carpels  at  their  base, 
or  rather  by  their  common  growth  together  upwards.  This  behaviour  can 
be  seen,  mutatis  mutandis,  in  other  plants  such  as  the  Bor^neae  and 
Labiatae.     In  each  chamber  two  ovules  only  arise. 

Solaoaoeae.  SorophnlarineM.  The  process  is  exactly  the  same  where 
we  have  in  each  loculus  a  many-ovuled  placenta  developed,  as  in  Solanaceae 
and  Scrophularineae '.  The  ovary  in  its  upper  part  is  unilocular  with  two 
parietal  placentas,  and  the  process  of  development  is  quite  the  same  as  that 
in  Acer  * ;  the  carpels  use  up  entirely  the  torus,  and  form  to  a  certain  extent 
a  double  sole,  the  septal  wall.  The  margin  of  the  cup  of  the  ovary  shows 
an  increased  growth  at  the  points  corresponding  to  the  apices  of  the  carpels, 
and  the  lateral  parts  raise  themselves  somewhat  at  the  position  of  con- 
crescence, and  there  form  the  parietal  part  of  the  placenta. 

Beyond  this  the  question  of  how  far  the  flower-axis  is  drawn  into  the 


s,  crvmlc    Aller  Le  Mao 
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A,  Lobelia.    B,  DinpeniU.    C,  RhododendiDD,    D,  Punnon 


formation  of  the  ovary  is  of  quite  subordinate  importance*,  yet  there  are 
some  examples  of  septal  placentation  in  which  the  axis  shares  which  deserve 
notice. 

(i)    The  Flower-axis  shares  in  the  Formation. 

We  shall  specially  refer  to  the  cases  of  Oxalideae  and  Caryophylleae. 

Ozslis.  In  Oxalis  stricta  {Fig.  368}  the  five  carpels  arise  in  a  whorl 
around  the  broad  flattened  apex  of  the  flower-axis,  but  they  do  not  use  this 
up  entirely.  Each  carpel  shows  also  here  the  formation  of  the  sole,  but  the 
flower-axis  from  which  the  sole  is  not  separated  grows  up  with  it.  In  this 
way  there  is  produced   a  quinquelocular  ovary  to  which  the  upper  free 


'  See  Fig.  367,  A,  which,  although  it  represents  the  tranEvene  sectloa  of  an  inferior  ovary, 
ihows  the  same  placentation.  I  fonneriy  supposed  that  there  was  a  ihiiing  of  the  axis  in  these 
&inilies,  misled  by  the  incomplete  and  therefore  incoirect  statements  of  Payer. 

'  Scbaefer  has  proved  b;  the  histoiy  of  development  that  this,  which  I  had  conjectured,  is  the  case. 

'  Even  allied  fonnt  nuy,  ai  it  appears,  behave  differently,  a*  we  see,  for  example,  in  the 
Caryophylleae. 
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portion  of  the  carpels  forms  the  style.  A  transverse  section  through  the 
lower  part — the  ovary  itself — shows  then  a  central  axis  on  which  the 
mai^ins  of  the  carpel  are  set,  and  they  remain  united  with  this  central  axis, 
and  at  the  position  of  the  union  there  nm  in  each  loculus  two  longritudinal 
cushions,  the  placentas.  Doubtless  these  latter  correspond  each  to  a 
mai^nal  part  of  a  carpel  which  has,  however,  not  separated  itself  from 
the  tissue  of  the  vegetative  point  of  the  flower  ^  The  process  in  Impatiens 
and  elsewhere  is  similar. 

Caryophylleae.  In  Caryophylleae,  like  Lychnis,  Malachium,  Silene, 
and  others,  we  have  the  same.  The  so-called  *free  central  placenta'  of 
these  forms  arises  because  the  septa  are  early  broken  down.  As  Van 
Tieghem  says*,  *one  sees  then  how  great  is  the  mistake  of  the  organo- 
grapher  who  recognizes  in  this  complex  column  only  a  simple  axis  which 
will  produce  the  ovules  on  its  surface.'  Much  more  correct  is  the  view, 
which  is  supported  by  the  history  of  development  ^,  that  the  placentas 
correspond  to  the  margins  of  the  carpels  united  with  the  axis.    In  this  large 

family,  however,  there 
are  transitions  from 
the  condition  in  which 
the  vegetative  point  of 
the  flower  is  entirely 
used  up  for  the  forma- 

yl  M  \  ^"^  Ay^  J       ^^^"  ^^  ^^  carpels  to 

C  those  where  the  flower- 

PlG.  368.    Ozalis  stricU.    Ovary  in  tramverte  aecdon.    A^  bdbre  iooep-  ovie  i-i»m9inc  oc  o  «^1o 

tion  of  ovnlcflL    A  older,  with  two  rows  of  ovnlet  in  each  localoa.    C.  old^  ^^'^  remains  as  a  rcia- 

than  that  in  A  and  cat  in  the  upper  part ;  the  marrins  of  the  carpeb  implanted  *-\xr€^\xT     1  •>  vvta     fl-k^«-f« />« 

on  the  flower^uris.  tf;r,  to  whicVth^are  «ibeequcnUy  united  tlVeiy     large     pOrtlOU, 

and  is  distinguished 
anatomically  by  special  vascular  bundles.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  a 
long  massive  column  in  the  middle  of  the  ovary  which  stores  up  material 
for  the  development  of  the  seeds  must  be  specially  constructed  anatomically. 
At  the  same  time  the  question  whether  the  flower-axis  shares  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  ovary  or  not  is  by  no  means  of  flrst-class  importance. 

(2)  THE  SYNCARPOUS  SUPERIOR  OVARY  WITH  PARIETAL  PLACENTATION. 

Here  the  vegetative  point  of  the  flower  remains  at  the  base  of  the  cup 
of  the  ovary ;  the  placentas  do  not  reach  it  (Fig.  367,  D\  and  they  appear 


^  Anatomically  speaking,  the  axial  tiisae  in  Oxalis  stricta  does  not  appear.  The  bundles  which 
run  in  the  cential  column  of  the  OTaiy  belong  to  the  margins  of  the  carpel  in  the  sense  ghren  above. 

'  Van  Ti^hem,  Recherches  sur  la  structure  du  pistil,  in  Annales  des  sdenoes  naturelles,  s^.  5, 
ix  (1868X  p.  181. 

*  See  Goebel,  Vergldchende  Entwicklungsgesdiichte  der  Pflanzenorgane,  in  Schenk's  Handbnch 
der  Botanik,  iii  (1884),  p.  373 ;  G.  lister,  On  the  Origin  of  the  Placentas  in  the  Tribe  Alsineae  of  the 
Order  Caryophylleae,  in  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society,  xx  (1883),  p.  44a  ;  Schaefer,  Beitnig  zur 
EntwicklungsgMchichte  des  Fruchtknotens  und  der  Placenten,  in  Flora,  Ixxiii  (1890). 
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therefore  as  projections  from  the  wall  of  the  ovary.     One  example  will 
suffice : — 

Oistos  popolifolhu.  The  carpels  of  this  species  (Fig.  369)  are  laid 
down  in  the  form  of  transverse  cushions  which  approach  one  another  some- 
what, but  at  first  are  not  connected  together.  In  Fig.  369,  1,  the  ovary  is 
shown  already  in  the  form  of  a  cup  with  five  angles,  whose  points  indicate 
the  middle  of  the  carpellary  primordia,  which  have  become  raised  up  early 
upon  a  common  annular  base.  At  those  places  which  correspond  to  the 
lines  of  separation  between  the  several  carpellary  primordia  upon  the  open 
cup  of  the  ovary,  a  thick  longitudinal  cushion  appears  upon  the  inner  wall 
of  the  cup ;  these  are  the  placentas:  The  free  mai^ns  of  the  several  carpels 
ending  above  at  the  angles  of  the  cup  of  the  ovary  grow  in  many  cases, 
for  example  in  Reseda  and  species  of  Hypericum,  into  as  many  styles, 
in  that  the  margins  lay  themselves  together  and  so  form  the  tub^  of  the 
styles,  and  we  thus  have  an  ovarian  cavity  which  is  continued  into  many 


TiO.  jfig.    Ciiliu  popalifotlna.    i,  yaoBg^ Itoner hmi  obliqulj  from  above:  the  mariao  cap  U  laid domi  witli 
Ilic  loceptHW  of  ovnlea.    3,  older  amy  In  obliqas  piofile ;  the  Dpper  pan  will  become  sabaeqiKiilly  the  itjle. 

distinct  styles.  In  Cistus  this  is  not  the  case.  The  style-tube  is  formed  by 
the  elongation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ovarian  cup,  and  that  it  took  origin 
at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  five  distinct  carpellary  leaves  is  shown 
by  the  appearance  upon  its  outside  of  the  five  stigmas  (Fig.  369).  The 
placentas  project  inwards  as  cushions  into  the  middle  of  the  ovary,  and 
bear  upon  each  side  two  rows  of  ovules.  The  ovary  thereby  becomes 
incompletely  quinquelocular. 

An  ovary  which  is  laid  down  in  this  way  as  a  unilocular  one  may 
become  plurilocular  by  different  processes :  in  most  Cruciferae  by  the 
formation  of  a  false  septum  throi^h  the  union  of  two  oul^owths  from 
the  placentas ;  in  the  Geraniaceae  the  platsntas  bear  ovules  only  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  ovary,  in  the  upper  part  they  grow  tc^ether  into  a  column 
occupying  the  canal  of  the  style  from  which  the  wall  of  the  ovary  is 
subsequently  thrown  off  in  five  valves,  a  process  which  is  closely  connected 
with  the  distribution  of  the  seeds. 
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3.  The  Faraoarpous  Oynaeoenm. 

Bionaea.  Fig.  370  shows  a  transverse  section  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
ovary  of  this  droseraceous  genus  from  which  we  may  start.  There  are  five 
carpels  which  are  concrescent,  and  in  such  a  way  that  their  margins  only  are 
in  contact.  Within  this  ovary  we  find  an  annular  swelling  which  produces 
ovules  in  serial  succession  from  within  outwards.  As  the  longitudinal 
section  in  Fig.  370,  II,  shows,  this  swelling  belongs  evidently  to  the  carpels. 
It  represents  the  basal  portions  of  the  carpels  which  are  not  separated  from 
ofie  another.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  assign  the  ovules  to  the  several 
carpels  to  which  they  belong.    The  excavation  in  the  middle  (Fig.  370,  A) 

represents  the  remains 
of  the  vegetative  point 
of  the  flower  -  mass 
which  is  not  devoted 
to  the  formation  of  the 
ovary.  We  can  easily 
derive  this  case  from 
the  common  one:  no 
infolding  of  the  car- 
pellary  leaves  takes 
place  here,  but  a  para- 
carpous  carpellary  ring 
is  produced  in  which 
the  united  carpels  raise  up  their  base  and  bear  the  ovules. 

Frimolaceae.  Iientibularieae.  From  this  it  is  easy  to  derive  the  finee 
central  placenta  which  we  find  in  the  Primulaceae,  Lentibularieae,  and  othera 
In  them  the  differentiation  of  the  placental  portion  of  the  carpels  is  sup- 
pressed. The  whole  of  the  portion  of  the  v^etative  point  of  the  flower 
which  is  not  used  for  the  formation  of  the  wall  of  the  ovary  is  pro- 
longed in  the  middle  of  the  ovary.  What  now  is  this  central  placenta? 
*  Orthodox  morphology '  considers  the  central  placenta  as  formed  out  of  the 
axis  on  which  run  up  the  basal  portions — ^the  soles — of  the  carpels,  and 
defends  this  interpretation  very  well  against  those  who  have  declared  the 
placenta  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  flower-axis  alone.  The  anatomical 
school,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  the  placenta  as  formed  from  the  carpellary 
soles  alone,  because  it  is  pierced  by  a  system  of  conducting  bundles,  which 
have  their  vascular  portion  turned  outwards,  and  are  connected  with  the 
conducting  bundle-system  of  the  carpels.  This  condition,  however,  is  by 
no  means  general ;  where  the  placenta  is  weak,  the  supply  of  vascular 
bundles  is  simplified.  In  Primula  farinosa,  for  example,  there  is  a  simple 
concentric  strand  in  the  middle  of  the  placenta,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in 
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Fig.  370.  Dionaea  mnaciimla.  1,  yoang  flower  io  transverse  section* 
II,  the  ovaiy  of  a  similar  flower  in  longitudinal  section.  A^  vegetative  point 
of  the  flower ;  S^  ovales. 
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Androsace  villosa  and  others  ^  From  this  we  learn  that  the  anatomical 
structure  gets  its  direction  after  the  formation  of  the  placenta,  and  is  not 
inverted ;  in  other  words,  the  relationships  of  the  vascular  bundles  are 
determined  by  the  claims  of  physiology,  not  by  those  of  morphological 
behaviour,  and  they  require  an  explanation  based  upon  the  whole  con- 
figuration ;  they  themselves  cannot  give  an  explanation. 

The  view  which  has  been  put  forward  here  may  be  stated  in  the 
following  way :  in  the  free  central  placenta  we  should  distinguish  neither 
appendicular  nor  axial  parts.  We  have  to  do  with  a  placenta  which  has 
probably  come  about  by  a  process  like  that  which  has  been  shown  above 
in  the  case  of  Dionaea,  but  which  now  exhibits  a  peculiar  new  formation 
of  the  flower.  Can  orthodox  morphology  say  where  the  axis  begins  and 
where  the  carpellary  sole  ends?  Must  it  still  sing  the  old  song  that  in 
every  development  nothing  really  new  occurs,  but  that  there  is  only  a 
congenital  union  of  the  old?  This  gives  us  no  insight  into  the  processes 
themselves.  That  in  abnormal  cases  the  placenta  itself  can  elongate  into 
a  shoot  depends  in  our  view  upon  the  fact  that  the  transformation  of  the 
primordium  of  a  foliage-shoot  into  a  flower  is  a  gradtially  completed 
process,  and  if  it  be  disturbed  then  the  apex  of  the  flower-axis  can  grow 
further  as  a  shoot.  It  is  peculiar  that  in  many  Primulaceae,  especially  in 
Soldanella,  a  process  of  the  placenta  stretches  up  into  the  style.  Possibly 
it  shares  in  the  conduction  or  nourishment  of  the  pollen-tube.  Biological 
relationships  which  might  make  understandable  the  appearance  of  the  free 
central  placenta  are  as  yet  unknown.  That  the  free  central  placenta 
contains  as  elsewhere  substances  which  are  used  for  the  development  of 
the  seed  scarcely  requires  to  be  mentioned,  as  these  are  found  in  other 
placentas. 

(^)      THE   INFERIOR  OVARV. 

There  are  repeated  here  all  the  relationships  of  configuration  which  we 
have  learnt  in  connexion  with  the  superior  ovary,  and  in  particular  the 
diflerent  kinds  of  placentation,  as  well  as  the  condition  that  the  vegetative 
point  of  the  flower  is  either  entirely  used  up  by  the  carpels,  or  that 
a  portion  of  it  remains  behind.  On  account  of  deficient  historical  investi- 
gation, the  view  was  formerly  advanced  that  the  ovary  in  the  epigynous 
flower  is  formed  from  the  cup-like  flower-axis,  and  the  carpellary  leaves 
only  produce  the  styles  and  stigmas.  Comparative  morphology  has  rightly 
contradicted  this  interpretation,  which,  however,  is  still  found  in  many  books. 
As  the  history  of  development  shows  ^,  the  carpels  share  in  the  construction 


'  Vidal;  Rech«rches  sur  le  sommet  de  Taxc  dans  la  flenr  des  Gamop^tales,  Thte  de  Paris, 
Grenoble,  1900. 

'  Goebel,  Zur  Entwicklnngsgeschichte  des  unterstandigen  Fruchtknotens,  in  Botanische  Zeitnng, 
zliv  (18 1 6),  p.  729;  Schaefer,  Beitrag  znr  Entwicklnngsgeschichte  des  Fruchtknotens  nnd  der 
Placenten,  in  Flora,  Ixxiii  (1890). 
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of  the  ovarian  cavity,  and  the  ovules  have  no  other  origin  than  that  which 
is  found  in  the  superior  ovary.  It  is  common  in  all  inferior  ovaries  that 
the  vegetative  point  becomes  at  an  early  period  more  or  less  concavely 
hollowed  out,  and  that  the  leaf-structures  of  the  flower  sprout  out  partly 
from  the  margins,  partly  from  the  inner  surface  of  this  depression.  Whether 
one  describe  the  marginal  part  of  the  flower-axis  as  a  *  congenital  con- 
crescence '  of  the  different  leaf-whorls  of  the  flower  is  an  arbitrary  matter, 
because  the  flower-axis  ends  its  active  existence  with  the  bringing  forth  of 
the  leaf-structures  of  the  flower  ^.  The  earlier  the  flower-axis  assumes  the 
cup-like  form,  the  more  will  we  in  general  ascribe  its  character  to  the 
flower-axis;  the  later  this  form  is  assumed,  the  more  will  its  features 
approach  the  more  primitive  condition  as  we  find  it  in  hypc^ynous 
flowers.  Where,  as  for  example  in  many  Cactaceae,  the  outer  surface  of 
the  inferior  ovary  is  able  to  produce  leaves  and  lateral  shoots,  we  can  have 
no  doubt  about  its  axial  nature;  the  flower-axis  has  here  become  drawn 
into  the  formation  of  the  ovary  at  a  late  period.  In  other  cases,  however, 
this  takes  place  very  early,  and  then  the  axis  appears,  as  has  been  said,  to 
pass  right  back  into  the  leaf-structures  of  the  flower. 

{a)    The   Vegetative  Paint  of  the  Flazuer-axis  is  not  used  up. 

In  the  flowers  of  many  Rosaeflorae  we  find  transitions  from  perigynous 
to  hypogynous  flowers,  and  amongst  these  we  have  the  flowers  of  some 
Pomeae. 

PyruB  Mains.  Fig.  371,  1-6,  exhibits  the  development  of  the  ovary  of 
Pyrus  Malus.  The  flower-axis  has  already  become  cup-like  in  Fig.  371,  i, 
and  the  five  carpels  appear  as  papillae  upon  the  hollowed-out  inner  surface. 
They  take  up  the  whole  inner  margin  of  the  cavity,  but  at  the  base  there  is 
visible — and  even  at  later  stages  it  is  so — the  flattened  vegetative  point  of 
the  flower,  v.  From  now  onwards  we  should  have  an  ordinary  perigynous 
flower  in  which  the  carpels  alone  produce  the  ovary,  if  the  shaded  zone. 
Fig.  371,  4,  in  one  carpel  to  the  right  exhibited  a  stroi^  intercalary  growth 
corresponding  with  the  distribution  of  growth  in  the  leaves  of  most  ai^o- 
spermous  plants.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  What  happens  is  that  the 
ovarian  cavity  is  formed  by  the  growth  of  the  zone,  Fig.  371,  4,  which  is 
shaded  to  the  left  ^.  This,  however,  involves  both  the  flower-axis  and  the 
base  of  the  carpels  which  quite  cover  its  inside.  The  ovarian  cavity,  which 
is  produced  by  the  growth  of  the  zone,  is  then  clothed  on  the  inside  by  the 
carpellary  leaves,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  therefore  that  the  placentation 
is  quite  the  same  as  in  the  superior  ovary.  We  have  to  deal  here  with 
a  common  growth  of  the  torus  and  the  carpels  ^,  and  this  is  a  widely-spread 

^  And  this  is  natarally  expressed  also  in  the  anatomical  stractnre. 

^  This  is  a  further  illustration  of  the  fact  that  relatively  small  displacements  of  ^  zone  of  growth 
may  lead  to  great  results.  ^  See  p.  556. 
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phenomenon  in  the  v^etative  shoots  also,  for  example  in  the  encrusting  of 
the  shoot-axis  in  Chara,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  leaf-cushions  of  many 
Coniferae.  We  find  the  same  in  other  investigated  cases,  and  it  is  clear 
therefore  that  the  view  that  the  carpels  only  form  the  styles  is  quite 
untenable. 


{b)    The   Vegetative  Point  of  the  Flower-axis  is  used  up. 

TJmbelliferae.  We  may  cite  as  an  illustration  of  this  the  case  of  the 
Umbelliferae  (Fig.  371,  7-9). 
The  features  that  we  have 
seen  in  Acer  are  repeated 
here,  but  they  are  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  carpels 
are  not  free,  but  are  united 
on  their  outer  surface  with  the 
vegetative  point  of  the  flower. 
The  two  soles  of  the  carpels 
upon  which  the  ovules  arise 
are  united  with  one  another, 
and  they  form  a  septum.  In 
each  chamber  are  two  ovules, 
of  which  one — that  turned  up- 
wards—is regularly  aborted, 
whilst  the  other  develops 
further.  The  ovules  were 
originally  laid  down  at  the 
base  of  the  ovary,  but  there- 
after, by  the  further  growth 
in  the  young  ovarian  cavity, 
were  pushed  upwards. 

Valerianaoeae.  This 
process  takes  place  also  else- 
where, for  example  in  the 
Valerianaceae.  In  them  we 
find  three  carpels,  and  a  tri- 
locular  ovary  is  laid  down, 
but  there  is  an  ovule  in  only 
one  chamber,  and  this  cham- 
ber is  always  much  larger 
than  the  others.  The  two  other  carpek  share  only  in  the  formation  of 
the  style  and  the  stigma.  In  Fig.  37a,  7,  a  young  flower  of  Valeriana 
Phu  is  shown  in  longitudinal  section,     A  comparison  of  /  and  ///  shows 
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PlO.  371.    1-6,  Pyms  Mains,    i,  yoang  flower  in  loDSfitndinal 
section;  v,  vej^Utive  ooint  of  the  flower;^  carpet    3-5,  older 

o,  0  —  ■ 


>'nt  of  the 
stages  of  the  same.  5,  ovary  in  transverse  sectfon ;  v,  vegeta- 
tive point  of  the  flower;  so,  ovnle.  7,  Brynginm  maritimam. 
Young  flower  in  longitudinal  section ;  S^  vegetative  point  of  the 
flower ;  «/,  stamen ;  ch^  carpel.  8,  9,  Angelica  syfvestris.  8, 
Young  flower  in  longitudinal  section ;  ski ,  sk^^  two  oxoiles  in 
an  ovarian  locnlus  of  which  one  directed  ufrwards  {jsk\  in  right 
loculus)  aborts;  sty  incipient  stamen;  A^  axis.  9,  young  ovary 
in  transverse  section ;  the  ovules  are  parietal  and  arise  in  the 
position  which  corresponds  with  the  concrescent  margins  of  the 
carpels.    They  are  subsequently  carried  upwards. 
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at  once  how  the  stamens  are  concrescent  with  the  tube  of  the  corolla  by 
the  further  development  of  the  zone  which  is  marked  x.  The  ovule, 
J,  is  visible  as  a  papilla  at  the  base  of  the  ovary.  The  flower-axis  is 
entirely  used  up  by  the  carpels.  In  //  the  ovule  appears  to  be  pushed 
somewhat  upon  the  right  side  by  a  unilateral  broadening  of  the  base  of  the 
ovarian  cavity.  Now  the  portion  of  the  ovarian  cavity  lyii^  below  the 
ovule  grows.  It  is  the  portion  between  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  37  a,  //,  and 
is  marked^.  The  ovule  must  therefore  be  pushed  up  within  the  ovary,  and 
it  hangs  later  downwards  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ovarian  cavity.  Here 
also  we  do  not  recognize  the  biological  significance  of  this  displacement, 

but  it  is  a  step  forward  to  have 
attained  to  this,  that  the  different 
forms  of  ovarian  formation  can  be 
referred  back  to  the  different  dis- 
tribution of  growth  in  the  primor- 
dium  of  the  flower,  as  this  must  be 
the  point  whence  further  investiga- 
tion must  take  its  start. 

In  what  has  been  said  only  a 
brief  indication  of  the  construction 
of  the  gynaeceum  in  the  Angio- 
spermae  has  been  attempted.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  to 
enter  here  into  the  details  of  the 
formation  of  the  style  and  stigma, 
especially  as  these  are  expressly 
connected  with  the  relationships  of 
pollination.  A  description  also  of 
the  changes  which  take  place  in 
consequence  of  the  fertilization  in  the  flower  and  the  formation  of  the 
fruit  must  be  passed  over  here,  and  a  description  of  forms  of  fruit  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  book.  The  relationships  of  the  configuration  of  the  ripe 
fruits  and  seeds  to  their  distribution  have  in  the  last  ten  years  so  often  been 
described  comprehensively  that  there  is  no  need  for  a  further  description. 

Biology  of  Ripening  Fruit.  Another  problem,  the  biology  of 
the  ripening  fruit,  that  is  to  say  the  relationship  between  the  formation  of 
the  fruit  and  the  life-conditipns  in  their  widest  sense,  has  hitherto  scarcely 
received  attention.  I  may  say  of  it  here  only  that  in  dry  fruits  frequently 
arrangements  arise  which  make  possible  a  rapid  transpiration,  and  conse- 
quently a  more  rapid  ripening.  The  great  surface-development  which 
appears  in  these  fruits  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  relatively  small  more 
or  less  spherical  form  which  is  found  in  most  fleshy  fruits.  Many  arrange- 
ments which  have  hitherto  been  considered  merely  as  a  parachute-apparatus 


Fig.  372.  Valeriana  PhiL  Flower  in  different  develop 
mental  stages  in  lo^tndinal  section.  /,  j,  ovule  still 
very  yonng;  ^,  primordium  of  style;  r,  calyx,  mdi- 
mentary;  ;r,  aone  in  which  corolla  and  stamens  arise 
together.  17^  older  flower;  «,  ovule ;  jr,  zone  of  jrrowth 
which  carries  ap  the  ovale  into  the  ovary.  /^  still 
older  flower;  c,  c'^  calyx. 
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on  the  ripe  fruit  are  in  my  view  to  be  considered  as  a  transpiration- 
apparatus  for  the  ripening  fruit,  and  these  subsequently  can  be  used  for  distri- 
bution, but  are  not  necessarily  for  this.  Thus  we  have  winged  fruits  which 
open  and  do  not  fall,  for  example  in  Sophora  tetraptera ;  the  lively  red 
and  brown  colour  in  many  ripening  pods  of  L^^minosae  nuiy  facilitate 
also  the  outgo  of  the  water-vapour ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
exposed  lie  of  these  fruits  through  which  many  become  easily  dried  as 
they  hang  down.  Investigation  of  the  anatomical  relationships,  and 
experiment,  can  alone  give  us  information  upon  these  points. 


C.     TRANSFORMED  FLO  JVERS. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  structure  which  is  so  peculiarly  con- 
structed and  which  is  so  markedly  different  from  the  vegetative  shoot  as 
is  the  flower,  should  yet  submit  itself  to  certain  transformations  again. 
As  transformed  flowers  we  consider  all  those  which  show  a  departure  from 
the  function  of  producing  at  least  a  single  sporophyll.  Amongst  them  we 
can  reckon  flowers  which  are  only  flags,  and  which  no  longer  take  any  share 
in  sexual  reproduction,  such  as  we  find  in  Compositae,  Viburnum  Opulus, 
species  of  Hydrangea,  Muscari  botryoides,  some  Orchideae  ;  also  the  double 
flowers  mentioned  above  may  be  reckoned  at  least  partly  here.  It  has 
been  said  ^  that  probably  phenomena  of  correlation  have  to  be  considered 
here.  The  transformation  mostly  affects  the  corolla,  but  the  flower-stalk 
is  involved  in  Muscari  botryoides  and  Rhus  Cotinus  ^.  More  peculiar  are 
the  following  cases : — 

Sesamum  indiorun.  In  the  flower-region  below  the  normal  flowers  of 
Sesamum  indicum  some  flowers  are  transformed  into  glands.  The  primordia  of 
sepals,  petals,  and  stamens  are  to  be  found  usually  still  in  them.  The  sepals  are 
small  and  inconspicuous;  the  petals  have  become  secretion-organs,  and  appear 
as  thick,  yellow,  cylindric  bodies ' ;  the  stamens  have  also  become  thick,  club-like 
secretion-organs.  The  primordium  of  the  gynaeceum  is  usually  entirely  suppressed 
or  is  only  seen  in  the  earliest  developmental  stages. 

Trifolium  subterranenm.  In  Trifolium  subterraneum  *  the  inflorescence 
bores  into  the  soil.  It  is  protected  against  detachment  by  the  primordia  of  the  upper 
flowers  of  the  inflorescence  being  transformed  into  organs  which  anchor  the 
inflorescence.  On  the  uppermost  of  the  transformed  flowers  all  the  calyx-lobes  are 
present,  whilst  the  other  flower-parts  are  aborted.     The  further  up  the  flowers  stand 


*  See  Part  I,  p.  an. 

'  For  an  account  of  the  stages  of  development  at  which  the  transformation  takes  place,  see  FamiUer, 
Biogenetische  Unteisachnngen  iiber  verkummerte  oder  umgehildete  Sexoalorgane,  in  Flora,  Ixxxii 
(1896). 

'  See  Familler,  op.  dt. 

*  See  Warming,  in  Botanisches  Centralblatt,  xiv  (1883),  p.  157. 
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the  less  are  the  calyx-lobes  developed,  and  the  uppermost  flowers  are  only  short, 
thick,  spherical,  somewhat  crumpled  bodies,  without  a  trace  of  leaves.  But  whilst 
normal  flowers  possess  almost  no  stalk  these  transformed  ones  have  stalks  as  much  as 
two  to  four  miUimetres  long.  It  is  clear  that  we  have  here  an  instructive  example  of 
a  gradual  transformation.  An  arrest  of  the  flower-primordia  at  different  stages  of 
development  has  taken  place,  and  then  a  transformation  in  other  directions.  The 
conditions  of  the  new  formation  require  experimental  investigation. 


THE   ORGANS   OF   PROPAGATION 

Our  account  of  the  sporophyte  of  the  Pteridophyta  and  Spermophyta 
has  hitherto  been  concerned  with  the  vegetative  organs  only,  which  as  bearers 
of  oi^ans  of  propagation  may  experience  peculiar  transformations — a  pheno- 
menon which  we  have  also  observed  in  the  gametophyte  of  the  Bryophyta. 
The  sporangia  are  the  organs  of  propagation  of  the  sporophyte. 

Whilst  in  the  Bryophyta  the  whole  sporophyte  is  made  use  of  in  the 
formation  of  spores,  and  with  reference  to  its  function  therefore  can  be 
designated  as  one  sporangium^  the  other  Archegoniatae  and  the  Spermo- 
phyta devote  only  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the  whole  plant  to  the 
formation  of  spores,  which  arise  in  the  special  structures — the  sporangia. 
The  possession  of  more  or  less  large  vegetative  organs  which  may  repeat 
the  spore-formation,  often  one  year  after  another  for  a  considerable  time, 
permits  of  the  formation  of  a  large  number  of  spores.  In  the  tree-ferns 
there  may  be  millions.  That  the  pollen-sac  and  ovule  {nucellus)  in  the 
Spermophyta  are  merely  sporangia  is  now  generally  recogfnized. 

I  propose  to  give  here  a  short  comparative  account  of  the  construction 
of  the  sporangium,  with  special  reference  to  the  connexion  between  its 
structure  and  its  function. 

I 
THE  SPORANGIUM 

The  function  of  the  sporangium  is  twofold. 

{a)  to  produce  the  spores ; 

{b)  to  scatter  the  spores  *. 

Other  organs  of  the  plant  besides  the  sporangia  are  involved  in  these 
functions  inasmuch  as  they  furnish  the  necessary  building-material  to  the 
sporangia,  and  they  bring  them  into  a  position  which  facilitates  the  sowing 
of  the  spores.  When  speaking  of  the  sporophyll  this  was  pointed  out. 
Now  in  considering  these  functions  we  have  to  look  at 

{a)  the  construction  of  the  sporangium  in  the  mature  condition ; 

{b)  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  sporangia. 

Embedded  and  Free  Sporangia.  Sporangia  may  be  embedded 
or  may  be  free  *.     Embedded  sporangia  are  enclosed  in  the  tissue  of  the 


^  The  sowing  of  the  spores  is  not  a  fnnction  of  the  megasporangia  in  theMaisiliaceae,  Salviniaceae, 
and  Spermophyta,  nor  of  the  microsporangia  in  the  Salviniaceae  and  Marsiliaceae. 
^  As  is  the  case  with  antheridia  and  arch^onia,  see  p.  1 73. 
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sporophyll.  Free  sporangia  project  beyond  this,  and  are  therefore  provided 
usually  with  a  shorter  or  longer  stalk,  which  during  their  youth  conducts 
the  nutritive  material  and  in  the  adult  gives  the  sporangium  a  favourable 
lie  for  the  sowing  of  the  spores.  As  transitions  between  embedded  and 
free  sporangia,  we  have  the  unstalked  sporangia  of  the  Equiseta  which, 
with  a  broad  base,  sit  on  the  sporophyll.  Sporangia  in  Ophioglossum  are 
embedded  ;  so  also  are  the  microsporangia  of  most  Spermophyta-  In  the 
Coniferae  both  typos  appear,  as  well  as  forms  which  may  be  considered  as 
transitions  ^.  The  embedding  of  the  sporangia  favours  their  nutrition.  The 
free  position  and  the  existence  of  a  stalk  favours  the  scattering  of  spores. 
The  tissue  of  a  young  sporophyll  of  Ophioglossum  pedunculosum  within 
which  the  sporangia  are  sunk  will  be  found  to  be  gorged  with  starch,  and 
probably  also  other  reserve-materials  which  are  used  up  by  the  ripening 
sporangia.  Sporangia  which  throw  out  their  spores  are,  so  far  as  I  know, 
never  embedded.  The  transition-forms  between  embedded  and  stalked 
sporangia,  as  we  shall  presently  see  them  in  Botrychium,  offer  a  subject  for 
our  special  attention,  as  they  enable  us  to  obtain  some  insight  into  the 
origin  of  the  stalk.  We  may  ascribe  it  either  to  the  sporai^um  itself  or 
to  the  sporophyll ;  the  question — ^to  which  of  them — appears  of  itself  to  be 
somewhat  unimportant,  but  is  of  significance  for  a  critical  judgement  on  the 
connexion  between  the  several  forms  of  sporangia,  especially  also  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  m^asporangium  of  the  Spermophyta.  An  attempt 
will  be  made  below  to  show  that  the  history  of  the  stalk  is  not  the  same 
in  all  sporangia,  but  that  the  leptosporangiate  Filicineae  are  specially  dis- 
tinguished from  the  eusporangiate  Filicineae  and  the  other  Pteridophyta  by 
the  formation  of  the  stalk  of  their  sporangium. 

The  Relationships  of  Symmetry  of  Sporangia.   The  sporogonia 

of  the  Bryoph)^a  are  constructed  radially  in  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  instances.  Where  a  dorsiventral  form  appears,  as,  for  example,  in 
Diphyscium  and  some  other  Musci,  we  are  able  to  trace  it  to  a  change 
from  the  radial  construction  which  begins  earlier  or  later,  and  which 
stands  in  relationship  to  the  distribution  of  the  spores,  and  is  caused  by 
external  factors,  especially  unilateral  illumination.  The  sporangia  of  the 
Pteridophyta  are  never  radial,  apart  from  those  of  the  Salviniaceae  and 
Marsiliaceae,  where,  however,  we  must  consider  them  as  reduced  structures. 
Most  sporangia  are  dorsiventral,  as  for  example  in  Equiseta,  Polypodiaceae, 
Schizaeaceae,  Osmundaceae,  Lycopodium  inundatum ;  others  are  bilateral 
or  at  least  nearly  so,  as  in  most  of  the  Ophioglossaceae  and  Lycopodineae. 
We  must  inquire  how  far  the  relationships  of  symmetry  of  the  sporangia 
are  related  to  the  distribution  of  spores,  and  we  shall  show  that  such 
relationships  are  very  clearly  visible   in  a  number  of  cases  where  the 


1  Embedded  in  Abietineae ;  free  in  Cnpressineae ;  Equiietum-like  in  Amacaria  and  others. 
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conformation  of  the  sporangium  is  asymmetric,  as  in  the  Hymenophyllaceae. 
The  direction  in  which  the  sporangium  opens  is  specially  dependent  upon 
its  conformation  and  lie,  a  relationship  about  which  more  must  be  said  as 
it  has  hitherto  received  far  too  little  attention. 

We  can  clearly  recognize  in  some  cases  that  the  outer  conformation 
of  the  sporangium  stands  in  relation  to  the  place  of  its  appearance.  If 
a  sporangium  of  Botrychium  standing  free  upon  a  sporophyll  approaches 
the  spherical  form,  if  the  sporangium  of  a  Lycopodium  lying  parallel  to  the 
surface  of  the  leaf  in  whose  axil  it  stands  possesses  the  greatest  extension, 
we  scarcely  require  to  point  out  the  relationship  between  the  conformation 
and  the  lie.  The  sac-like  sporangia  of  Equisetum  are  also  so  formed 
that  they  fit  under  the  space  which  is  made  by  the  peltate  sporophyll. 
Analogous  cases  are  found  in  the  Hymenophyllaceae.  In  other  cases, 
however,  such  simple  relationships  are  not  probable. 

Arrangement  for  Distribution  of  Spores.  The  arrangement 
for  the  distribution  of  spores  consists,  in  the  first  instance,  in  a  characteristic 
structure  of  the  wall  of  the  sporangium,  just  as  the  structure  of  the  wall  of 
the  antheridium  of  the  Bryophyta  and  Pteridoph3rta  is  arranged  for  the 
distribution  of  the  spermatoc)^s,  only  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  spores  are  adapted  to  distribution  by  air-currents,  not  by  water,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  spermatoc3^es.  In  the  relatively  small  number  of  cases 
in  which  the  spores  are  spread  by  the  water,  as  in  the  Marsiliaceae, 
Salviniaceae,  and  Isoetaceae,  the  sporangial  wall,  so  far  as  we  know,  does 
not  take  an  active  share  in  the  opening ;  it  has  a  very  simple  construction 
probably  as  the  result  of  reduction,  and  it  finally  withers.  We  thus  have 
in  them  phenomena  which  recall  the  aquatic  Bryophyta,  such  as  Riella, 
which  ripen  their  sporogonia  under  water.  In  the  sporangia  which  discharge 
their  spores  into  the  air  we  find  arrangements  in  the  wall-structure  for  its 
opening,  and  frequently  also  for  the  scattering  of  the  spores.  A  point  of 
opening  which  we  may  designate  the  stomium  occurs  in  all  sporangia  which 
discharge  their  spores  into  the  air^.  The  cells  of  the  sporangial  wall 
condition  by  their  characteristic  structure  the  emptying  of  the  sporangium 
of  the  spores,  whether  these  be  only  exposed,  be  slowly  pressed  out,  or  be 
ejected.  Other  arrai^ements  for  distribution,  that  is  to  say  arrangements 
not  conditioned  by  the  construction  of  the  wall  of  the  sporangium,  are 
found  only  in  Equisetum  and  Polypodium  imbricatum  in  the  conformation 
of  the  organs  which  have  been  erroneously  named  *elaters,'  although 
neither  in  structure  nor  in  function  are  they  like  the  elaters  of  the 
sporangia  of  Hepaticae. 

'  Elaters '  in  Equisetum.  It  is  well  known  that  the  spores  of  Equisetum  are 
provided  with  two  membranous  bands  which  are  formed  by  splitting  of  the  episporium, 


^  Notwithstanding  what  is  said  in  the  latest  liteiatore. 
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and  which  when  dried  spread  out  but  when  moistened  coil  up  round  the  spore. 
They  have  been  considered  as  means  for  spreading  the  spores  as  these^  when  they  are 
shed^  if  they  come  in  contact  with  alternating  moist  and  dry  air,  undeiigo  movements 
in  space.    As  the  spores  could  in  this  way  approach  one  another  as  well  as  move 
apart  no  scattering  of  them  is  associated  with  this  movement.    The  question  therefore 
is,  How  do  the  *  elaters '  behave  in  the  opening  of  the  sporangium  ?     De  Bary  has 
made  an  incidental  communication  upon  this  subject  which  I  here  quote ' :  '  If  one 
leaves  a  dehiscing  spike  of  sporangia  quiet  in  dry  air  the  spores  are  pressed  slowly 
out  of  their  receptacles  in  consequence  of  the  progressive  crumpling  through  drying 
of  the  wall  of  the  sporangium.    The  ''  elaters  "  of  each  spore  at  the  same  time  stretch 
themselves.    As,  however,  they  never  can  become  quite  straight,  and  as  also  on  account 
of  the  roughness  of  their  outer  surface  they  hook  and  interlock  one  with  another,  after 
a  time  there  come  in  this  way  large,  loose,  woolly  flocks  together  which  are  easily 
broken  up  into  small  flocks.'    These  flocks  consist  always  of  many  spores  which  are 
therefore  sown  together — an  arrangement  which  receives  its  explanation  in  the  fact 
that  the  prothalli  of  Equisetum  are  normally  dioecious '.    The  '  elaters '  then  hinder 
a  segregation  of  the  spores.    I  would,  however,  add  to  what  De  Bary  says  that  I  think 
this  is  not  the  only  function  of  the  '  elaters,'  but  that  they  also  serve  as  a  parachute, 
for  the  spores  embedded  in  the  loose  flocks  ofler  a  larger  surface  to  the  wind.     If  the 
spore-flocks  reach  moist  ground  they  become  smaller  by  the  coiling  up  of  the  '  elaters,' 
and  heavier  by  the  taking  up  of  water.    The  '  elaters '  also  act  to  a  certain  extent  in 
temporarily  fastening  the  spores  to  the  substratum  by  their  roughness,  whilst  from 
a  dry  place  the  flocks  are  again  easily  blown  away.    The  spores,  however,  are  not 
arranged  for  long  flight  in  the  air  as  they  quickly  lose  their  capacity  for  germination. 
*  Elaters'  in  Folypodium  imbrioatum.    Within  the   sporangium  of  this 
epiphytic  fern  are  found  besides  the  spores  fine  hygroscopic  fibres  which  are  slightly 
cuticularized  and  which  arise  out  of  the  plasm  of  the  degenerated  tapetal  cells '.    The 
function  of  these  '  elaters '  is  here  unknown.    Karsten  thinks  that  they  contribute  to 
the  loosening  of  the  spore-mass  after  the  rupture  of  the  sporangia,  but  this  could 
scarcely  be  the  case,  seeing  that  in  the  sporangia  of  the  Polypodiaceae,  which  are 
provided  with  an  annulus,  the  spores  are  not  gradually  pressed  out  as  in  Equisetum 
but  are  thrown  out  all  at  once^     I  think  Karsten's  further  suggestion  is  better 
founded,  '  that  by  their  not  inconsiderable  length  they  favour  the  fixation  in  moist 
weather  of  the  relatively  large  spores  to  the  tree-stems/  in  the  same  way  as  Beccari 
has  shown  that  tufts  of  hairs  on  the  seeds  of  Asclepiadeae  act.    At  any  rate  these 
structures  have  no  more  right  to  be  called  '  elaters '  than  have  the  structures  so-called 
in  the  Equiseta.     Further  investigation  must  show  whether  or  not  they  are  found 
elsewhere  amongst  the  ferns. 

Differences  in  Structure  of  the  Sporangial  Wall.    The 

wall  of  the  sporangium  is  specially  adapted  to  the  distribution  of  the  spores 


'  De  Bary,  Notiz  iiber  Elateren  von  Eqnisetum,  in  Bottnische  Zeitung,  xxxii  (1881),  p.  78a. 
'  See  p.  195.  '  See  p.  596. 

*  Karsten,  Die  Elateren  von  Folypodium  imbricatum,  in  Flora,  budx  (Exganzongsband  znm 
Jahrgang  1894),  p.  87. 
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by  a  special  structure  of  the  cells,  in  particular  by  peculiar  thickenings  of 
the  cell-membrane.  There  is  a  great  multiplicity  of  details,  but  there  is 
one  feature  that  must  be  specially  mentioned  as  I  do  not  find  that  it  has 
hitherto  been  carefully  considered.  Wherever  in  the  Pteridophyta  and 
Gymnospermae  there  are  specially  thickened  cells — active  cells — of  the  wall 
of  the  sporangium  serving  as  an  opening  or  scattering  mechanism,  these 
always  belong  to  the  outermost  cell-layer  of  the  sporangial  wall^^  which  in 
many  cases  is  the  only  one  present  in  the  ripe  sporangium.  In  Angio- 
spermae  this  is  never  the  case  ^.  Even  where  apparently  the  active  cells,  as 
they  may  be  called,  belong  to  the  outermost  layer  this  is  not  really  so. 
This  is  a  difference  which  we  cannot  well  say  is  of  great  functional 
significance,  yet  it  is  of  great  interest  from  the  comparative  morphological 
standpoint,  because  we  have  regarded  for  long,  and  rightly  so,  the  structure 
of  the  wall  of  the  sporangium  as  an  important  systematic  mark.  We  shall 
presently  speak  about  the  genetic  relationships  of  the  sporangium,  and 
endeavour  to  answer  by  individual  instances  the  question  of  the  relationship 
between  conformation  and  function  in  the  sporangia  of  the  several  groups. 

Division  of  Labour  in  Sporangia.  The  division  of  labour 
between  microsporangia  and  megasporangia  that  is  found  in  the  three 
classes  of  the  Pteridophyta  which  now  possess  living  representatives 
furnishes  us  with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  illustrations  of  'parallel 
formations '  in  the  plant  kingdom.  We  start  in  the  group  from  isosporous 
forms,  but  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  tracing  back  the  division  of  labour 
to  an  *  adaptation.'  We  have  already  seen,  when  speaking  of  the  germination 
of  spores  ^,  that  in  the  heterosporous  forms  the  spores  as  they  leave  the 
mother-plant  are  *  induced  *  to  a  definite  limited  development  which  is  little 
dependent  upon  external  conditions.  In  Equisetum  there  is  so  far  biologi- 
cally an  approach  to  this  behaviour  inasmuch  as  the  ^  induction '  is  practically 
a  consequence  of  the  manner  of  the  distribution  of  the  spores.  The  spores 
are  indeed  all  potentially  alike,  but  through  the  scattering  of  many  together 
it  follows  that  the  conditions  of  nutrition  are  not  equally  alike  for  all,  and 
the  worst  nourished  will  give  male  prothalli.  When  the  development  of 
the  sporangia  is  considered,  it  will  be  shown  that  the  separation  of  micro- 
sporangia  and  megasporangia  appears  at  different  stages  in  the  development 
of  the  Filicineae  and  Lycopodineae ;  the  most  extreme  case  is  again  offered 
by  the  Spermophyta.  Our  short  account  of  the  mature  sporangium  will  follow 
the  same  sequence  of  groups  as  that  adopted  when  the  construction  of  the 
gametophyte  was  described,  because  in  the  Lycopodineae,  with  the  exception 
of  Selaginella,  and  in  Equisetineae  less  specialized  arrangements  are  to  be 
found  than  in  the  Filicineae,  especially  the  Leptosporangiate  Filicineae. 

^  With  the  exception  of  Ginkgo.  See  Goebel,  Morphologische  nnd  biologische  Bemerkongen  • 
13.  tlber  die  Pollenentleenuig  bd  einigen  Gymnospennen,  in  Flora,  xci  (190a),  p.  253. 

*  Some  Ericaceae  are  an  exception.  See  Artopoeus,  Uber  den  Ban  and  die  OfTnnngsweise  der 
Antheren  nnd  die  Entwicklung  der  Samen  der  Ericaceen,  in  Flora,  xcii  (1903),  p.  309.        '  See  p.  189. 
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II 

THE  MATURE  SPORANGIUM  OF  THE  PTERIDOPHYTA 

A.    LYCOPODINEAE\ 

m 

We  have  in  this  group  two  kinds  of  sporangia  to  consider. 

1.  Lycopodium,  and  Phylloglossum  which  is  perhaps  not  generically 
separated  from  it,  as  well  as  Selaginella,  possess  solitary  sporangia  sessile 
upon  the  sporophylls. 

2.  In  the  Psilotaceae  there  are  two  sporangia  on  the  sporophylls,  as  in 
Tmesipteris  (Fig.  336),  or  three  to  four. 

We  shall  leave  unanswered  the  question  whether  the  sporangia  of  the 
second  group  are  the  result  of  the  *  concrescence '  of  separate  sporangia,  or 
of  the  division  of  a  single  sporangium  *  by  the  development  of  plates  of 
sterile  tissue.  At  any  rate  they  are  so  far  independent  that  each  opens  by 
a  special  longitudinal  split.  It  may  be  also  stated  that  in  Tmesipteris  the 
formation  of  one  of  the  two  sporangia  may  be  entirely  suppressed.  The 
single  sporangia  of  Lycopodium  and  Selaginella  also  open  by  a  longitudinal 
split,  but  this  does  not  reach  the  stalk.  The  line  of  opening  is  always 
prepared  for.  The  opening  is  brought  about  by  the  structure  of  the  cells 
of  the  outermost  cell-layer  of  the  wall  of  the  sporangium.  The  side-walls 
of  these  cells  are  thickened  equally  in  Psilotaceae  and  Selaginella,  unequally 
in  Lycopodium  and  Phyllc^lossum,  and  show  the  lignin-reaction  with 
phloroglucin  ^  whilst  the  outer  wall,  if  it  is  thickened  apart  from  the  cuticle, 
shows  a  cellulose-reaction.  This  is  the  common  character  of  the  structure 
of  the  sporangial  wall  in  Lycopodineae.  As  regards  individual  cases  we 
may  remark*: — 

Psilotaceae. 

The  Psilotaceae  have,  besides  the  outer  layer  of  the  sporangial  wall, 
many  inner  ones  which  furnish  material  for  the  formation  of  the  relatively 
numerous  and  large  spores,  and  of  course  also  act  as  an  eflfective  protection 
to  the  ripening  spores. 

Tmesipteris.  Tmesipteris  is  a  remarkable  exception,  according  to 
Leclerc  du  Sablon*,  because  its  outer  layer  also  consists  of  cells  with 
lignified  outer  walls,  and  in  consequence  the  usual  causes  of  dehiscence 


*  We  exclnde  Isoetes  from  this  class  for  the  reasons  already  stated.    See  p.  17a,  footnote  5. 

'  I  observed  in  Lycopodinm  davatum  the  occasional  division  of  the  sporanginm,  which  reached 
either  only  np  to  the  stalk  or  also  into  this. 
'  Tn  Psilotmn  the  lignified  layer  also  stiU  shows  a  oellalose-ieaction. 

*  In  the  following  I  do  not  deal  with  the  mechanism  of  the  opening  of  the  sporanginm,  bnt  only 
with  the  question  how  far  the  different  forms  of  sporangia  in  a  gronp  can  be  referred  to  a  commcm 
fundamental '  type.* 

'  Leclerc  dn  Sablon,  Recherches  sor  la  dissemination  des  spores  dans  les  Cryptogames  vasculalres, 
in  Annales  des  sciences  natnrelles,  s^r.  7,  ii  (1885),  p.  24. 
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have  disappeared  ;  on  the  other  hand  the  sub-epidermal  cells  are  lignified. 
But  I  find  the  following:  the  middle  lamella  of  the  lateral  cell*walls  is 
lignified,  and  the  lignin-reaction  is  also  stronger  at  the  point  where  the  cells 
stand  in  contact.  The  inner  layer  of  the  cell-wall  is  present  in  exceptional 
amount  only  under  the  position  of  opening,  which  is  quite  the  same  as  what 
we  find  in  Lycopodium  clavatum  which  will  be  mentioned  below.  In  the 
outer  cell-wall  a  subcuticular  layer  more  often  colours  red,  but  a  complete 
lignification  of  the  outer  cell-wall  I  never  found,  nor  can  I  discover  that  in 
Tmesipteris  there  is  an  essentially  different  construction  from  that  in  the 
other  Lycopodineae. 

Lycopodieae. 

Lycopodium.  Here,  as  in  Selaginella,  the  wall  of  the  sporangium 
apart  from  the  tapetal  cells  consists  usually  of  two  cell-layers  when  ripe  ^. 
The  majority  of  cells  of  the 
outer  layer  of  the  wall,  for 
example  in  Lycopodium  cla- 
vatum, have  an  undulated 
outline,  and  possess  thickened 
ridges  at  the  points  of  bending 
of  the  cell-wall  (Fig.  373,  I). 
They  recall  the  nature  of  the 
same  cell-layer  in  the  wall  of 
the  microsporangia  of  many 
Coniferae,  for  example  some 
Cupressineae.  In  the  lower 
portion  of  the  sporangium  the 
cells  are  elongated,  the  thick- 
ened ridges  frequently  extend 
and  join  into  half-hoops,  and 
thus  lead  on  to  the  character 
of  the  wall-cells  in  Lycopodium 
inundatum,  for  example,  where  the  half-hoop-thickening  is  specially  evident. 
The  cells  which  limit  the  line  of  separation  approach  more  nearly  rect- 
angular form.  The  statement  of  a  recent  author  that  there  is  in  the 
Lycopodiales  *  positively  no  contrivance  for  dehiscence,  and  no  vestige  of 
an  annulus  or  stomium**  is  incorrect  The  stomium  is  quite  evident, 
not  only  through  the  cells  in  the  line  of  opening  being  differently  con- 
structed— usually  lower  than  are  the  others — but  also  by  their  behaviour 

^  In  many  the  lower  portion  of  the  sporangiom  has  an  increased  namber,  for  example  in  Lycopodium 
innndatom. 

'  See  R.  Wilson  Smith,  The  Stmctore  and  Development  of  the  Sporophylls  and  Sporangia  of 
Isoetes,  in  Botanical  Gazette,  xxix  (1900),  p.  331.  The  error  is  probably  the  result  of  the  examination 
of  longitudinal  sections  only. 

P  p  a 


F'lG*  3{73*  Lycopodium  clavatum.  I,  portion  of  the  wall  of 
sporanjpnm  in  sunace  view ;  «/,  stomium.  II,  portion  of  wall 
of  sporangium  in  longitudinal  section ;  ttj  stomium-cells  sepa> 
rated  from  one  another  by  the  cut,  the  thickenings  of  the  wall* 
cells  are  shaded. 
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otherwise.  I  may  shortly  describe  this  in  Lycopodium  clavatum.  If  one 
adds  phloroglucin  to  a  surface-section  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  373, 1 ', 
the  opening  cells  will  appear  as  a  red  band  which  is  easily  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  In  the  ordinary  wall-cells  here '  it  is  the  side-walls  only  which 
are  l^nified,  especially  at  the  thickened  portions.  At  the  stomium  '  the 
inner  wall,  to  which  the  thickenii^  may  have  spread,  is  also  Hgnified. 
Doubtless  this  is  of  importance  for  the  opening  mechanbm.  An  annulus 
is  at  any  rate  not  specially  formed.  Almost  all  the  cells  of  the  wall  of  the 
sporangium  by  their  structure  bring  it  about  that  as  they  dry  they  cause 
movements  which  lead  to  the  opening. 

The  ejection  of  the  spores  has  not  been  observed  in  isosporous 
Lycopodineae.  I  could  only  see  in  Lycopodium  annotinum  that  in  the 
wide-open  sporangium  when  the  sporangial  wall  dried  the  spores  lay 
in  a  loose  mass  which  projected  somewhat,  and  the  spores  could  then  be 
carried  away  by  the  wind.  This  would  be  facilitated  by  the  rolling  back 
of  the  mai^ins  and  the  apices  of  the  sporophylls. 

Sela{^«Ua.  There  are  remarkable 
phenomena  in  thb  genus*.  In  the  Brst 
place  there  is  a  difference  in  structure  be- 
tween microsporangia  and  megasporangia 
which  is  of  importance  for  the  physiology  of 
propagation.  Both  kinds  of  sporangia  open 
(Fig.  374).  The  megaspores  as  well  as  the 
..  microspores  are  ejected  in  the  process  of 

I-  opening  of  the  sporangium,  the  megaspores 

m'"™  ^M,f  *'i^^^^oS!i2^  t  S^  ™"'=**  further  than  the  microspores.  In 
^uliiK^^''^''"''''*'''''^''^''"'^  ^^-  37**  *  megasporangium  and  a  micro- 
sporangium  are  shown  from  the  narrow  side, 
both  with  the  same  slight  magnification.  They  have  split  in  two  valves  which 
do  not  reach  to  the  base,  and  they  also  show  two  lateral  lines  of  splitting 
(F'g-  574.  '■.'')■  In  the  alveolar  lower  portion  of  the  m^asporangium  there 
appears  very  evidently  a  stripe  of  cells  passing  out  on  each  side  from  the 
stalk.  This  is  the  hii^e,  and  it  is  composed  of  low  thin-walled  cells  (Figs. 
375,  376}  very  different  from  the  other  cells  of  the  wall.  When  the 
sporangium  opens  the  two  valves  bend  out  from  one  another  with  such 
force  that  the  sporophyll  is  bent  downwards,  and  then  the  four  spores  are 


I  Thii  mi  taken  from  a  sponuigium  vbich  was  not  quite  ripe  bat  possesied  welMereloped  ipoies. 

*  It  is  dUfeicnt,  for  exunpU,  in  Ljrcopodinm  Selago. 

*  Ttut  ii  to  u;  the  nearly  recIaognUc  cell*,  freqacntly  alio  those  at  their  aidet. 

*  See  Go«bel,  AidiesoniatenBtudieD :  IX.  Spocaogien,  SporeDverbreitnng  luid  Bliithenbildong  ba 
Selaginella,  in  Flora,  Ixxxviii  (1901),  p.  107,  I  tieat  here  in  some  detail  of  the  relatively  br* 
reaching  adaptations  in  the  sCnctare  of  the  ipoKt  of  the  Selaginella,  eipecially  in  relation  to  the  ipore- 
diatribtUion,  becaose  these  have  been  eipreasly  denied  by  R.  Wibon  Smitli,  The  Strnctnre  and 
Development  of  the  SpoiophylU  and  Sporangia  of  Tsoetes,  in  Botanical  Gazette,  uix  C'90o)- 
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suddenly  thrown  out.  A  surface-view  of  the  sporangium  shows  that  when 
this  has  taken  place  the  whole  sporangium  has  experienced  a  change  in 
form.  In  this  the  lower  portion  of  the  sporangium  plays  an  important  r61e. 
As  the  process  of  drying  proceeds  it  becomes  narrower  and  longer,  the 
convex  outer  walls  endeavour  to  straighten  themselves  and  approach  one 
another  (Fig.  377,  to  the  right),  and  this  movement  is  rendered  possible 
through  the  thin  hinge-cells  which  are  in  consequence  pushed  outwards. 
During  this  movement  the  megaspores  are  thrown  out  suddenly  by  it.  In 
the  microsporangium  the  formation  of  the  hinge  is  only  slight.  A  com- 
parison of  the  two  forms  of  sporangia  shows  very  clearly  how  structure  and 
function  are  connected,  and  that  this  mechanism  is  much  more  developed 
in  the  megasporangium  of  Selaginella  as  compared  with  Lycopodium.  In 
the  outlines  of  their  structure 

the  microsporangium  of  Sela-  \_  G 

ginella  and  the  sporangium  of 
Lycopodium  conform  with 
one  another,  but  the  mega- 
sporangia  of  Selaginella  show 
a  much  greater  specialization 
which  is  evidently  of  advan- 
tage and  requires  no  further 
demonstration. 

Having  in  view  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  forms  in  the  spo- 
rangia of  the  Filicineae  and 
their  not  always  clear  rela- 
tionships, it  may  be  asked 
whether  there  is  any  relation 
between  the  manner  of  open- 
ing of  the  sporangium  of  the 
Lycopodineae  and  the  con- 
formation which  it  presents.  This  may  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
The  sporangia  of  the  Lycopodineae  are  either  dorsiventral  or  bilateral, 
and  the  opening  takes  place  in  such  a  way  that  the  spore-masses  can  be 
most  easily  and  most  completely  cleared  out.  We  may  compare  the  form 
of  a  sporangium  in  Lycopodium,  if  we  leave  out  of  account  the  stalk, 
with  a  gold-purse :  the  opening  runs  along  the  length  of  the  broad  side, 
not  across  it.  In  the  Psilotaceae,  mutatis  mutafidis^  we  have  the  same. 
It  is  clear  that  if  the  sporangia  stand  nearly  upright  the  opening  will  be 
best  along  the  apical  line  of  the  sporangium,  for  there  it  will  best  serve 
for  the  distribution  of  the  spores.  Where  we  find  exceptions  to  this  they 
demand  an  explanation.  Two  cases  seem  to  be  possible:  either  the  de- 
viation is  a  consequence  of  inner  causes,  that  is  to  say  without  connexions 


Pio.  376.    Sela^nella  chiysocaiilcM.    Hinge,  G^  in  tramvene 
section.    The  inner  wall-layer  is  not  shown. 
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perceptible  to  us  with  the  other  relationships  of  configuration  and  life,  or 
these  connexions  do  exist.  We  find  such  exceptions,  for  example^  in 
Lycopodium  inundatum  and  L.  cemuum^. 

Lyoopodium  inundatum.  I  think  this  plant  shows  that  the  deviation 
in  the  lie  of  the  position  of  rupture  is  connected  with  the  lie  and  conforma- 
tion of  the  sporangium — a  result  which  is  of  special  interest  on  account  of  the 
relationships  which  will  be  described  in  connexion  with  the  sporangia  of 
the  Filicineae.  The  sporangia  in  Lycopodium  inundatum  are  markedly 
dorsiventral.  Their  upper  side,  which  is  turned  to  the  flower-axis,  is  larger 
than  the  under  side  turned  to  the  sporophyll.  The  upper  side  is  not  fiat 
but  has  in  the  middle  a  projection,  and  is  flattened  from  there  towards  the 


Pig.  377.    Sdaginella  erjrthropoa.    Empty  niera8ponLQfl;iain ;  moist  in  figve  to  the  left,  dry  in  Sgnre  to  the 
right ;  a,  JC^  the  two  valTes ;  G,  G,  hinge ;  r,  r,  Bnes  of  split. 

sides.  This  conformation,  as  well  as  the  lie,  depends  upon  the  pressure 
to  which  the  sporangium  is  subjected  by  the  sides  of  the  two  sporophylls 
which  stand  immediately  above  it.  In  consequence  of  this  the  sporangium 
comes  to  occupy  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  and  its  upper  side  is  closely 
covered  by  two  indusium-like  curtains,  as  each  sporophyll  has  upon  its 
under  side  an  elongation  which  shows  right  and  left  a  pit-like  depression 
into  which  one  half  of  a  sporangium  fits,  and  which  is  modelled  in  corre- 


^  Kaalfnss,  Das  Wesen  der  Farrenkraater,  Leipzig,  1827,  p.  19,  has  remarked  this.  I  do  not 
find,  however,  that  the  sporanginm  is  spherical  as  Kanlfoss  has  it,  or  transversely  oval  as  Luerssen 
(Die  Fampflanzen  oder  Gefassbiindelkryptogamen  Dentschlands,  Osterreichs  und  der  Schweiz,  in 
Rabenhorst's  Kryptogamen-Flora,  Leipzig,  1890,  iii,  p.  800)  has  it,  bnt  as  it  is  represented  in  the  text. 
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spondence  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  sporangium.    The  line  of  rupture 
lies  now  not  along  the  apical  edge  of  the  sporangium  ^  but  upon  its  under 
side  (Fig.  378),  and  this  corresponds  with  the  conformation  and  lie  of  the 
sporangium,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  departs  from  the  nearly  erect  position 
of  those  in  the  other  Lycopodineae  and  has  a  nearly  horizontal  lie.     If  the 
sporophyll  curves  back  towards  the  outside  the  under  side  of  the  sporangium 
will  be  left  free,  and  the  sporan- 
gium opens  here  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  free  side^  so  that 
out  of  the  longitudinal  opening  of 
the  other  Lycopodineae  a  cross- 
opening  has  been  reached  here. 
The  upper  side  of  the  sporangium 
is  at  the  period  of  opening  still 
covered  by  the  curtains  of  the  two 
sporophyUs  standing  over  it,  for 
the  emptying  of  the  sporangia 
proceeds  gradually  from  below 
upwards.    We  see  then  why  it  is 
that  the  sporangium  is  not  opened 
by  a  longitudinal  slit  but  by  a 
cross  one.     Really  this  cross-slit 
is  only  a  long  slit  pushed  down- 
wards.     The  displacement  is  an  actual  one,  not  merely  a  fancy,  if  we 
consider  as  the  original  the  behaviour  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Ly- 
copodineae, including  Selaginella  ^.     We  shall  have  to  discuss  the  same 
problem  in  the  case  of  the  Filicineae,  but  whilst  in  the  Lycopodineae, 
so  far  as  we  know,  there  is  only  a  divergence  in  regard  to  the  opening  of 
the  sporangia  in  two  species,  there  is  amongst  the  Filicineae  a  much  greater 
variation. 

B.    EQUISETINEAE, 

The  distribution  of  the  spores  has  been  already  described  ^.  The  wall 
of  the  ripe  sporangium  is  commonly  but  incorrectly  represented  as  one- 
layered.  I  find  it  is — at  least  in  Equisetum  Telmateia,  and  less  strikingly 
in  Equisetum  arvense — many-layered  at  the  angles,  but  over  large  stretches 
the  cell-layers  have  disappeared  with  the  exception  of  the  outermost.  This 
outermost  layer  shows  very  characteristic  thickenings  in  the  formation  of 

^  That  is  the  one  over  against  the  stalk.  We  do  not  discuss  here  the  question  whether  the  apical 
edge  does  not  here  coincide  originally  with  the  position  of  rupture  which  is  subsequently  dbplaoed 
upon  the  under  side,  because  this  is  of  no  significance  for  the  point  under  discussion. 

'  The  reason  for  this  I  will  not  give  here.  The  gametophyte  of  Lycopodium  inundatum  and 
L.  cemuum  is  rather  a  primitive  than  a  derived  one.    See  p.  193. 

•  See  p.  576. 


Pig.  378.  Lycopodiom  inandatain.  Sporaogiam  in  loagi- 
tadinal  section.  The  point  of  opening,  which  is  indicated  by 
a  line  across  the  sporancnam'Wall,  lies  upon  the  under  side, 
not  upon  the  summit.    Magnified. 
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'  lignified '  spirals  or  rings,  which  are  occasionally  double.  The  sporangium 
always  opens  upon  the  inner  ade  by  a  longitudinal  slit,  and  subsequently 
gapes  widely.  The  opening  is  effected  by  an  arrangement  of  cells  *  which 
are  shorter  than  others  of  the  wall,  and  have  their  long  axis  placed  nearly 
at  r^ht  angles  to  the  line  of  opening.    As  these  cells  dry,  they  shorten  in 

the  direction  of  their  lot^ 
axis  ^,  so  that  a  slit  must 
occur.  The  formation  of 
the  slit  upon  the  inner 
side  makes  possible  the 
free  movement  of  the 
sporangial  wall  outwards ', 
and  it  experiences  besides 
a  curvature  making  it  con- 
cave upwards,  so  that  the 
widely  gaping  opening  is 
turned  more  downwards*. 

C.     FILICINEAE. 

I.   EUSPORANGIATE  FlLI- 

CINEAE. 

OFMIOGLOSSACEAE. 

Although  the  spo- 
rangia of  Ophic^lossum 
and  Botrychium  are  out- 
wardly somewhat  differ- 
ent, those  of  Ophioglossum 
being  embedded  in  the 
tissue  of  the  sporophyll,  whilst  those  of  Botrychium  project  freely  beyond 
it,  they  are  in  structure  and  development  essentially  alike.  In  Botrychium 
the  outermost  cell-layer  of  the  wall  of  the  sporangia  runs  directly  into  the 
epidermb  of  the  sporophyll.     The  sporangia  project  at  their  origin  only 

'  See  Lecleic  du  Sablon,  Recherches  sur  la  dlssjmiiiatioa  des  spom  dans  les  Crypti^unes 
VMCulaira,  in  Annale*  des  icieaces  notaretlet,  *ir.  7,  U  (18S5).  The  description  of  the  sponngift 
of  Selaginella  in  tbii  paper  is  inconecL 

'  We  cannot  discnsa  the  peculiar  mechRnisin  of  the  openiag  of  this  and  other  iporangia,  especially 
at  views  rcgaiding  It  are  not  veiy  deliDite.  TtiLt  the  anangemeDt  of  the  thickenings  of  the  cell-wall, 
whether  these  be  ipiial  or  ring-like,  the  elongated  fonn  of  the  wall>cells,  and  in  puticalar  the 
thortening  of  the  wall-cells  in  their  long  axis  are  connected  with  the  opening  Is  clear.  It  appears  to 
be  a  commoD  feature  in  the  '  active '  cells  of  the  sporangia  of  all  Plerldophyta  that  the  thickenings 
are  so  arranged  that  in  drying  a  stronger  deformation  take*  place  In  the  tangCDtial  direction  than  in 
the  radial. 

'  Analogons  cases  will  be  mentioned  in  the  Filicineae. 

'  Farticolatly  well  seen  in  Eqaiselam  arvense. 


ceils  and  the  many.iayered  wall    From  ■  pbuogniph. 
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slightly  above  the  surface  of  the  sporophyll.  The  cells  which  lie  under- 
neath the  sporogenous  tissue  and  which  belong  peculiarly  to  the  sporophyll 
push  the  sporangium,  whose  wall-layer  also  experiences  a  considerable 
increase  of  growth,  beyond  the  sporophyll  ^  (Fig.  379).  A  branch  of  a 
conducting  bundle  runs  to  each  sporangium,  and  we  may  say  that  each  of 
the  sporangia  of  Botrychium  is  embedded  in  a  branch  of  the  sporophyll. 
The  similarity  with  Ophioglossum  is  seen  also  in  the  method  of  opening, 
which  takes  place  by  a  longitudinal  slit  in  the  wall  of  the  sporangium  in 
a  definitely  determined  position.  As  in  Ophioglossum  there  are  two  series 
of  small  cells,  between  which  the  separation  occurs*.  An  ejection  of 
the  spores  is  impossible  in  Ophioglossum  on  account  of  the  lie  of  the 
sporai^ium.  Whether  it  happens  in  Botrychium  and  Helminthostachys 
is  not  known,  and  is,  i  think,  improbable.  In  Helminthostachys  the 
sporangia  open  outwards,  and  their  conformation  approaches  the  dorsi- 
ventral,  inasmuch  as  the  slit  extends  deeper  downwards  on  the  side  of  the 
sporangium  which  is  turned  away  from  the  apex  of  the  sporangiophore. 
The  lie  of  the  sporangium  resembles — but  in  a  slight  degree  only — the 
hanging  lie  of  the  sporangium  in  Equisetum.  That  this  lie  is  not  more 
expressed  depends  upon  the  looser  position  of  the  sporangiophores  com- 
pared with  the  close-set  sporophylls  of  Equisetum. 

MARATTIACEAE. 

In  this  group  the  sporangia  always  project  above  the  surface  of  the 
sporophyll.  In  Angiopteris  and  Archangiopteris  they  are  free  single 
sporangia  which  are  united  together  in  a  sorus.  In  the  other  genera  we 
find  synangia — structures  with  several  sporiferous  chambers.  We  can 
regard  the  synangium  either  as  the  result  of  the  concrescence  of  single 
sporangia,  if  we  consider  forms  like  Angiopteris  as  primitive,  or  as  a  single 
sporangium  which  has  become  chambered  by  the  formation  of  sterile 
isolated  portions  between  many  sporogenous  cell-masses.  In  speaking  of 
the  development  of  the  sporangia  we  shall  revert  to  this  question,  and 
now  will  only  shortly  refer  to  the  relationships  of  the  configuration  of  the 
synangium  or  sporangium  to  the  function  of  distribution  of  spores. 

Dauaea.  Kaulftissia.  The  synangia  of  Danaea  and  Kaulfussia  are 
built  upon  the  principle  of  the  pore-capsule,  that  is  to  say,  each  of  the 
single  chambers  opens  by  a  single  pore,  through  which  the  spores  are 


*  With  this  corresponds  the  fact  that  stomata  are  found  at  the  base  of  the  sporangium  even  in  that 
part  of  the  '  wall '  which  lies  above  the  spore-bearing  inner  space.  It  is  a  matter  of  moment  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  funicle  of  the  ovule  whether  the  lower  part  of  the  sporangium  in  Botrychium 
belongs  to  the  sporangium  or  to  the  sporophyll. 

'  The  slit  lies  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  sporophyll.  In  Helminthostachys  it  is  in 
the  long  axis  of  the  sporangiophore,  which  stands  at  nearly  a  right  angle  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
sporophyll. 
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gradually  shaken  out     Considering  the  whole  structure  of  the  synangium, 
any  other  arrangement  is  scarcely  possible  •. 

Har&tti&.  The  chambers  of  the  synangium  in  Maratlia  are  not  nearly 
circular,  as  in  Kaulfussia,  or  connected  together  all  round,  as  in  Danaea,  but 
are  in  two  rows  separated  from  one  another  by  a  groove  (Fig.  380).  This 
gives  the  possibility  that  the  whole  synai^um  when  ripe  can  break  up 
into  halves ',  whilst  each  single  chamber  opens  inwards.  The  position  of 
opening  is  laid  down  beforehand. 

Angiopteiis.  In  Angioptens  we  find 
separate  single  sporangia,  which  are  arranged 
in  two  rows  as  they  are  in  the  synangium 
(Fig.  381).  Not  infrequently  a  sporangium 
stands  at  the  end  of  the  sorus  before  the 
two  rows,  and  this  gives  us  a  transition  to 
the  arrai^^ement  in  Kaulfussia.  Each  spo- 
rangium opens  for  itself,  and  the  spores — 
according  to  observations  upon  Angiopteris 
evecta — are  ejected,  although  not  very  ener- 
getically. The  emptied  sporangia  gape 
widely.  The  mechanism  of  the  valvular  open- 
ing requires  further  explanation  '.  Doubtless 
the  antagonism  between  the  cells  whose  inner 
and  outer  walls  are  thickened  and  'lignified' 
and  those  whose  walls  remain  unthickened 
plays  a  part.  The  thick-walled  cells  are 
found  particularly  at  the  apex  and  on  the 
flanks  of  the  sporangium,  which  is  constructed 
as  a  markedly  dorsiventral  structure,  as  in 
all  Marattiaceae.  Whether  now  the  opening 
is  effected  by  the  disappearance  of  the  un- 
thickened cells  has  to  be  determined.  At 
any  rate  one  sporangium  of  Angiopteris 
corresponds  to  one  chamber  of  the  synangium 
of  Marattia  and  Kaulfussia.  Whether  we  are  to  reckon  Angiopteris  at  the 
end  or  at  the  beginnii^  of  the  series  ts  at  the  present  time  a  mere  matter 
of  opinion.  Still,  Angiopteris  shows  us  the  most  specialized  structure  of 
the  sporangial  wall,  and  approaches  in  that  feature  the  behaviour  of  the 
Leptosporangiate  Filiclneae,  the  Osmundaceae  in  particular,  which  other- 
wise stand  nearest  to  the  Eusporangiate  Filicineae. 

'  See  the  syueinatic  worki.    Also  Bower,  StndiCG  in  the  Moipfaology  or  Spore-prodndag  Membeis : 
III.  MuBttUceae,  in  Phil.  Tram.,  1S97. 

■  The  chamben  extend  deeper  tluui  the  groove. 
'  See  Bower,  op,  cit. 


Fio.  ^o.    Uiintii 

(Hewed  obliqady  fr 
fifnr^  open  and  » 
LowermoA  fijnirc,  ii 

HagniGed.    ATteiHci 
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As  regards  the  relationship  of  the  direction  of  the  opening  of  the 
sporangia  to  their  lie,  we  observe  that  in  all  the  Marattiaceae  the  point  of 
opening  lies  upon  the  side  of  the  sporangium  turned  away  from  the 
sporophyll.  The  sporangia  stand  upon  the  under  side  of  the  sporophyll, 
and  the  strong  dorsiventral  conformation  of  the  sporangium,  which  deviates 
very  greatly  from  that  of  the  sporangium  in  Botrychium,  is  evidently 
closely  connected  with  the  *  endeavour  *  of  the  sporangium  to  bring  the 
point  of  opening  into  such  a  position. 

II.   LEPTOSPORANGIATE  FiLICINEAE  ^ 

The  structure  of  the  sporangia  in  this  group  is  characteristic  by  the 
fact  that  the  thickened  cells  which  effect  the  opening  of  the  sporangium 
and  the  scattering  of  the  spores  are  localized 
upon  one  part  of  the  sporangial  wall.  They 
constitute  an  annulus,  even  where  it  has  not  the 
form  of  a  ring,  and  they  bring  about,  as  the 
sporangium  dries,  movements  which  have  as  a 
result  an  energetic  ejection  of  the  spores.  The 
arrangement  of  the  cells  of  the  annulus  deter- 
mines not  only  the  manner  and  method  of  the 
rupture  of  the  sporangia,  but  is,  as  is  well  known, 
of  systematic  importance.  For  the  details  the 
systematic  text-books  may  be  consulted,  and  the 
elaborate  exposition  of  the  subject  by  Bower. 
Here  I  shall  only  bring  forward  a  few  examples 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  whether  the  con- 
struction and  lie  of  the  annulus  is  one  which  is 
purely  the  result  of  *  internal '  factors,  or  whether 
we  can  discover  relationships  between  its  form 
and  function.  There  are  such  relationships.  It  can  be  shown,  at  least  in 
the  cases  which  have  been  investigated,  that  the  arrangement  of  the  annulus 
is  *  purposeful,*  that  is,  stands  in  connexion  with  the  form  and  lie  of  the 
sporangium.  The  annulus  is  so  arranged  that  the  slit  by  which  the  sporaU" 
gium  opens  is  always  towards  the  side  whence  the  distribution  of  the  spores 
can  proceed  unhindered^  to  speak  generally,  to  the  outside — the  *  outside ' 
being  diflferently  placed  according  to  the  lie  of  the  sporangium.  There 
are  three  chief  methods  of  opening  to  be  distinguished : — 

I.    By  a  slit  transverse  to  the  long  axis  of  the  sporangium.    The 
annulus  is  vertical.     In  the  great  majority  of  Leptosporangiate  Filicineae. 


Fig.  581.  An^opteris  evecta. 
Upper  fiffure,  portion  of  a  leaf-pin- 
nule  with  son,  one  has  fallen  off. 
After  Kanxe.  Lower  6gare,  spo- 
rangia.   MagntSed.  After  Hooker. 


^  Excluding  the  Salviniaceae  and  Marsiliaoeae.    See  Bower,  Studies  in  the  Morphology  of  Spore- 
producing  Members:  IV.  The  Leptosporangiate  Ferns,  in  Phil.  Trans.,  1899. 
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2.  By  a  slit  oblique  to  the  long  axis  of  the  sporangium.  The  annulus 
is  oblique.     Hymenophylleae,  Cyatheaceae,  and  allies. 

3.  By  a  slit  parallel  with  the  long  axis  of  the  sporangium.  The 
annulus  is  transverse  or  oblique.  Gleicheniaceae,  Schizaeaceae,  Osmunda- 
ceae,  Loxsoma. 


(l)    SLIT  TRANSVERSE  TO   THE   LONG   AXIS   OF  THE  SPORANGIUM. 
ANNULUS  VERTICAL. 

The  sporangia  are  always  indefiendtnt  of  one  another  even  if  they  stand 
a  dense  groups.  They  have  usually  long  stalks  ^  (F^,  382, 1),  and  they  do 
not  ripen  together'.  The 
vertical  annulus  has  there- 
fore free  room  for  play. 
It  stretches  itself  at  first 
straight,  bends  then  so  that 
it  is  concave  outwards- 
even  so  far  that  the  two 
ends  of  the  ring  touch — 
springs  back,  and  throws  out 
the  spores.  Frequently  on 
account  of  this  the  sporan- 
gium splits  ofT  at  its  base, 
as  in  Platy cerium  grande 
and  others.  A  definite  posi- 
tion of  rupture,  the  stotnium^ 
is  present.  Frequently  at 
this  point  there  are  flat  cells 
with  thickened  walls,  which 
/./,  may  be  designated  as  the 
^"»  seam-ceUs  (Fig.  382, 1,  /,  II 
c'i  A,  and  III,  S).  Their  function 
is  to  secure  that  the  split 
takes  place  in  a  defiuite  position,  and  in  a  definite  direction.  Once  the  split 
has  begun  then  the  thin-walled  cells  behind  the  seam  split  through  also. 
Through  ahernations  of  moisture  and  dryness  this  sprii^-like  mechanism 
can  be  brought  into  operation  more  than  once. 


•eam-cclb.    II,  Anciniia  fruinifolii.    Upper  ponion  3i  ■  i 
Kioin;   A  bddbIoii  ^,  Kun-crlh ;  St,  niKniDiii.     Ill,  Oi 

mKHn'*"  Iv!'ilc*rii^ffromai.    Sporanr^MTtrom'^ 
uiiia1iul.Sr,  KomiDm.    All  n»eni£ed. 


>  This  U  not  the  cate  tn  CerBtoptctii. 

'  See  the  strildng  eiunple  hi  Polypodinm  obUqaatan  in  Fig.  334. 
*  ProfesMt  Giesenhageo  l\«s  been  >o  good  >■  to  mpply  the  fignrei  38J, 
drawn  from  hii  own  hiTCBtigatioiil. 
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(a)    SLIT  OBLIQUE  TO  THE   LONG  AXIS   OF  THE  SPORANGIUM. 
ANNULUS  OBLIQUE. 

Triohonumes.  We  may  take  as  an  example  of  this  Trichomanes.  Its 
sporangia  are  distributed  radially  on  an  elongated  placenta,  upon  which  they 
arise  in  basipetal  serial  succession  (Fig.  383). 
The  sporangia  have  only  a  very  short  stalk 
(Fig.  384),  their  long  axis  is  oblique  to  the 
placenta,  and  they  cover  one  another  imbri- 
cately.  A  glance  at  Fig.  383  shows  that  the 
annulus  lies  in  such  a  position  that  it  has  free 
room  for  play,  because  it  runs  obliquely  to  the 
lof^  axis  of  the  sporangium.  The  position  of 
the  slit  is  found  near  the  base  of  the  sporan- 
gium, and  the  annulus  becomes  detached 
at  this  point  and  takes  with  it  the  greater  part 
of  the  sporai^al  wall,  and  the  spores  also. 
The  annulus  bends  first  of  all  to  the  side  of 
the  sporangium  which   lies  over  against  the 


Swv*  In  rarface  •  Ticw ;   tbi 
bcaring^  nillally  diMributs] 


FlO.  383. 

snu  In  rarl 
bemrine  ndlally  diMributed  iponuiFia 
ianiei  rnm  tbo  two-lobed  baka.Eke 
induhun.  Tlie  annnhu  ia  vuible  ca  Ihe 
iGrcnil  ipoTai^L    SUghtly  ma^tiificd. 


Fia.3S4. 

■be  ilde.  II,  portii 
with  two  apoiangi*^ 
each.    I,  iiiBg;ni£ed. 


position  of  rupture,  and  this  tears  off  the  sporangial  wall  r^ht  and  left  of 
the  annulus,  then  it  sprites  back,  the  whole  sporangium  is  torn  off,  and  the 
spores  are  thrown  out.  This  is  what  occurs  in  Trichomanes  tenerum. 
Atkinson's  statement  'that  the  spores  in  the  Hymenophyllaceae  are  not 
very  effectively  dispersed '  is  incorrect '.    We  have  here  one  of  the  most 

*  Alldiuon,  The  Biology  o^  Fenu,  p.  7).    The  lie  of  the  annalos  of  Ibe  Hymenophfllaceae  is 
incoirectlj  given  there.     It  is  not  hotizonttd  bat  oblique.    Sower  shows  It  correctlj.    The  ring 
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perfect  mechanisms  amongst  the  Filicineae,  for  the  sporangia  seated  on  the 
long  placenta,  where  moisture  can  be  retained  between  them,  are  shot  free 
one  after  another  at  short  intervals  until  finally  the  placenta  is  quite  freed 
from  them  or  only  solitary  sporangia  remain  occasionally  upon  it.  The 
spores  of  the  Hymenophyllaceae  often  germinate  within  the  sporangia,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  the  normal  behaviour,  and  only  occurs  apparently  if 
during  long  periods  of  rain  there  has  been  no  opportunity  for  their  drying  ^. 
So  soon,  however,  as  a  short  dry  period  b^ins  the  numerous  ripe  sporangia 
shoot  out  their  spores  in  all  the  greater  number. 

Alsophila.  The  cyatheaceous  Alsophila  shows  the  same  connexion 
of  the  lie  of  the  annulus  with  that  of  the  sporangium  in  the  sorus.  The 
species  examined  was  Alsophila  Leichardtiana. 

Plagiogyria.  The  genus  Plagiogyria,  which  up  till  now  has  been  placed 
amongst  the  Folypodiaceae,  but  which  at  the  same  time  has  an  oblique 
annulus,  does  not  show  the  same  imbrication   of  the  sporangia  as  the 

Hymenophyllaceae  and  Also- 
phila. The  sporangium  is  from 
J^ /"-"^-'/T^        r'    N  the  first  unilateral  and  shortly 

stalked,  and  the  sporangia  stand 
close  together. 


Pig.  38c.  Osmanda  regalia.  I,  sporan^  in  situ  seen  firom 
above ;  lit  leaf-nerve.  The  annulus  is  indicated  by  a  black 
spot.  II,  one  of  the  dorsi  ventral  sporangia  in  profile ;  a.  annulus. 
Ill,  Gleichenia  circinata.  Soms  seen  from  above.  Tne  dotted 
lines  indicate  the  lines  of  rapture. 


(3)  SLIT  LONGITUDINAL.    ANNULUS 
TRANSVERSE  OR  OBLIQUE. 

Osmund  ACEAE.  (Figs.  38a, 

III ;  385,  I,  II ;  386,  II,  III.) 
The  sporangia  stand  all  round 
the  sporophyll  in  a  somewhat 
loose  manner  in  Osmunda.  A  surface  view  of  a  group  of  sporangia  shows 
(Fig.  385, 1)  that  the  place  of  rupture  is  here  everywhere  upon  the  side  of 
the  sporangium  turned  away  from  the  sporophyll  *,  so  that  in  those  which 
are  found  upon  the  under  side  it  is  directed  downwards,  in  those  which  stand 
upon  the  edge  it  is  directed  outwards  *.  The  annulus,  on  the  other  hand, 
shows  no  different  orientation.     It  is  formed  by  a  plate  of  cells  which  lie 


extends  upon  the  one  side  (Fig.  384, 1,  to  the  right  below)  over  the  point  of  the  insertion  of  the 
sporangium,  but  not  npon  the  other  which  is  the  ade  of  the  opening.  In  consequence  of  this  we 
have  the  movement  described. 

^  That  the  sporangia  are  able,  owing  to  their  density,  to  retain  between  them  water  on  the  exposed 
placenta  is  of  importance  for  the  spores  which  do  not  bear  a  long  drought ;  besides  this  brings  it 
about  that  the  sporangia  dry  from  above  downwards,  and  their  spores  are  gradually  thrown  out,  not 
all  at  once.  In  the  moist  stations  which  are  inhabited  by  the  Hymenophyllaceae  it  is  important  that 
every  dry  period  should  be  used  for  copious  spore-distribution.  Evidently  the  arrangement  of  the 
sporangia  is  connected  with  this. 

*  This  is  true  also  for  the  microsporangia  of  the  Cycadaceae. 

'  None  of  these  marginal  sporangia  is  represented  in  the  figure. 
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upon  one  side  of  the  dorsiventral  sporangium.  In  my  view  this  annulus  lies 
immediately  under  the  apex  of  the  sporangium,  but  is  displaced  on  account 
of  the  unilateral  development  of  the  sporangium  (Fig.  385,  II,  a),  and  lies 
then  not  over  against  the  stalk  but  laterally.  There  is  a  similar  displace- 
ment in  Lygodium.  The  place  of  opening  is  marked  by  lower  cells,  as  is 
shown  by  a  section  taken  at  right  angles  to  the  stalk  (Figs.  382,  III,  s ;  386, 
II).  The  plate  of  the  annulus  in  drying  *  endeavours  '  to  become  concave 
outwardly,  and  this  is  facilitated  by  the  conformation  of  the  cells,  by  the 
oblique  position  of  their  cross- walls,  or  by  their  cross- walls  being  somewhat 
thin  in  the  middle — an  arrangement  which  brings  about  an  approach  of  the 
thickened  longitudinal  walls  ^.  By  the  throwing  back  of  the  sporangial 
valves  the  spores  are  thrown  out. 

Gleicheniaceae.  In  the  Gleicheniaceae  also  the  lie  of  the  sporangium 
is  connected  with  that  of  the  annulus  (Fig.  385,  III),  and  the  line  of  rupture 
is  upon  the  side  of  the  sporangium  turned  away  from  the  sporophyll,  as  it 
is  in  Osmundaceae.  The  annulus  has  really  the  form  of  an  incomplete 
ring  which  has  a  somewhat  oblique,  nearly  transverse,  direction  to  the 
long  axis  of  the  sporangium  below  its  apex.  It  is  very  evident  here  that 
the  lie  of  the  annulus  is  only  a  '  means  to  an  end/  that  is  to  say,  it  hinges 
upon  the  lie  of  the  line  of  rupture.  The  annulus  would  have  freer  play  if 
the  position  of  rupture  were  to  lie  turned  towards  the  sporophyll,  but  such 
a  lie  would  prejudice  the  distribution  of  the  spores. 

SCHIZAEACEAE.  (Figs.  382,  II,  IV;  386,  I;  387;  388;  389;  390.) 
The  Schizaeaceae  show  analogous  cases.  The  annulus  is  generally  trans- 
verse beneath  the  apex  of  the  sporangium,  and  the  sporangium  opens  by 
a  longitudinal  slit  which  is  turned  outwards.  *  Outwards '  has  here,  as 
elsewhere,  a  different  significance  in  different  cases,  as  will  be  pointed  out 
in  the  several  genera. 

Mohria.  In  this  genus  the  sporangia  have  a  short  stalk  and  sit  upon 
the  under  side  of  the  sporophyll  at  nearly  a  right  angle.  They  are  con- 
sequently less  markedly  dorsiventral  than  in  other  genera,  and  the  point  of 
rupture  I  found  to  be  directed  always  towards  the  margin  of  the  leaf. 

Sohizaea.  Aneimia.  The  sporangia  in  these  genera  are  oblique  to 
the  sporophyll,  and  the  point  of  rupture  looks  outwards  (Fig.  387),  conse- 
quently the  sporangia  are  on  this  outer  side  somewhat  swollen,  and  in  their 


^  Lneissen,  Die  Farnpflanzen  oder  Gefsissbundelkryptogainen  Dentschlands,  Osterreichs  and  der 
Schweiz,  in  Rabenhoist's  Kryptogamen-Flora,  Leipzig,  1890,  iii,  Figs.  35,  36,  represents  almost  all 
the  cross-walls  as  actually  transverse.  I  have  not  seen  such  cases.  Only  occasionally  were  the  walls 
transverse  in  the  sporangia  investigated.  In  Osmnnda  there  is  fonned  in  the  vicinity  of  the  annulus, 
right  and  left  of  it,  and  before  the  slit  of  dehiscence,  a  short  transverse  slit,  somewhat  like  that  in 
Selaginella,  and  this  facilitates  the  outward  movement  of  the  valves.  This  fact  is  not  shown  in  any 
of  the  published  figures.  These  transverse  slits  are  prepared  for  in  the  structure  of  the  sporangial 
wall,  but  have  been  entirely  overlooked. 
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whole  external  conformation  markedly  dorsiventral.     The  point  of  rupture 
is  very  clearly  constructed  (Fig,  386, 1). 

Lygodiutn.  The  most  interestii^  relationships  in  the  Schizaeaceae 
are,  however,  found  in  Lygodium,  where  the  sporangia  stand  singly  enclosed 
in  pockets  (Fig.  388),  and  directed  so  that  the  annulus  is  oblique  towards 
the  under  side '.  Does  this  change  in  conformation  of  the  sporangium, 
when  compared  with  the  other  genera,  have  any  connexion  with  the 
scattering  of  the  spores?  It  is  most  remarkable  that  this  question  has 
nowhere  been  discussed  in  descriptions  of  Lygodium.  Even  the  method 
of  rupturing  is  often  incorrectly  given  ^.  In  reality  this  conformation 
secures  underthe  given  conditions  the  best  distribution  of  the  spores.  Given 
the  position  of  the  annulus,  longitudinal  dehiscence,  and  the  tndusial  pocket 


Fig.  386.  I,  AnaiDia  latnndi- 
folia.  Dne  of  roptsre  of  Ihe  apo. 
naeiam  in  imuvcrK  aectioo. 
tl,  Omnuida  n^lis.   CcUi  of  (he 

HI,  Todei  bubin.    CelUcJthe 


Ka 


Lower   G^re 


f^i 


fcitnc  kaf-lobc  Kcn  fnai 


(wo  uppFT  on«i  SHU  Efarmirii  (he  ioduinDi, 
Jd :  F,  poBiion  of  uddIbi  ;  U,  iiDd«  mr- 
lace  or  induiiil  pocket. 


in  which  the  sporangium  lies.   This  pocket  consists  of  two  parts  ^,  one,  the 
indusium  proper  springing  from  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  and  one  the  leaf- 


*  The  long  axis  of  the  spoiangium,  bowever,  does  not  lie  as  it  is  figured  by  Piantl,  uid  in  many 
othei  tignres,  ui  the  flaiu  of  the  sfarophyll,  but  it  forms  with  the  ihort  Malk  to  acigle  of  90". 

*  Thus  Lnerueo,  Handbnch  der  syitemitisdien  Botaoik,  Leipzig,  1879,  p.  570,  Fig.  146,  A,  np 
that  the  sporaogiam  opent  by  a  loogitodinal  slEt  turned  towards  the  undtr  half  af  the  indiuium, 

*  Fiantl  has  represented  the  whole  iodnsial  pocket  as  a  single  indnslBtn,  because  it  arises  as 
a  crescentic  wall  ^eneatb  the  sponDgiom  which  is  laid  down  on  the  margin.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  have  here  anything  but  what  is  found  in  Schlzaea  and  a  number  of  species  of  Aneimia  where  the 
aponmgia  laid  down  upon  the  margin  are  displaced  to  the  under  side  by  a  growth  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  leaf.  Coincident  with  this  outgrowth  the  indusinm  is  formed  upon  the  under  nde.  Prantl's 
ciplanation,  inRDenced  evidently  by  a  desire  to  find  in  analogy  with  the  formstioQ  of  the  int^oment 
of  the  ovule,  must  assume  a  complex  concrescence  of  the  indusinm,  whilst  the  explanation  given 
above  seems  to  me  to  find  the  relationship  without  any  strain. 
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surface  into  which  the  indusium  passes   over.     The   free  margin   of  the 
industal  pocket  lies  directed  obliquely  downwards,  and  so  does  the  point 
of  rupture  of  the  sporangium  (Fig.  388).     The  annulus  opens  wide  when 
ripe,  and  in  that  way  presses  outwards  the  under  half  of  the  indusial  pocket, 
and  this  is  made  possible  by  the  annulus  occupying  the  position  where  the 
indusium  projects  freely  beyond  the  leaf-surface  and  where  a  movement  can 
proceed  unrestrained  {Fig,  388,  F).     The  configuration  of  the  sporangium 
has  therefore  the  most  intimate  connexion  with  its  lie.     Were  the  annulus 
to  lie  above  instead  of  below  in  the  indusial  pocket  the  exit  of  the  spores 
would  be  essentially  hindered,  as  a  twisting  or  movement  of  the  indusium 
at  this  point  where  it  joins  the  leaf-surface  is  scarcely  possible.     The  great 
elongation  of  the  outer  side  of  the  sporangium  (Fig.  389),  which  leads  to 
a  bending  of  the  sporangium  through  90°,  brings  the  annulus,  according 
to  our  explanation,  into  the  most  suitable  place  for 
its  function ;  at  the  same  time  we  must  point  out 
that  the  peculiar  growth  of  the  sporangium  is  only 
an  exaggeration  of  the  behaviour  which  is  found  in 
Aneimia,  and  that  here  also  the  outer  side  of  the 
sporangium  is  more  strongly  developed  than  is  the 
inner  side.     The  '  disposition '   to   dorsiventral   de- 
velopment  of  the   sporangia  which   exists   in   the      ^^^'i^-^^^'a',^^. 
whole  group    reaches  an  extreme   in  Lygodium.        "'  """' 
The  great  protection   afforded   to  the  sporangium   in   this  genus   by  its 
inclusion  within  an  indusial  pocket  evidently  is  connected  with  the  climbing 
habit  of  the  plant.     The  leaves  climb  far  up  into  the  shrubs '.     The  fertile 
leaf-pinnae  (Fig.  390)  are  only  formed  in  the  uppermost  part.     Climbing- 
leaves  are  relatively  very  much  exposed,  and  with  this  the  marked  pro- 
tection of  the  sporangia  corresponds. 

The  different  lie  of  the  annulus  of  ihe  sporangia  of  the  Filicineae  which  has  just 
been  depicted  may  give  rise  to  phylelic  speculaiions.  Has  a  '  displacement '  of  the 
annulus  taken  place  or  not  in  the  several  groups?  I  do  not  think  that  at  the  present 
time  we  have  a  sufficient  number  of  facts  to  warrant  an  answer  to  the  question.  We 
should  have  this  if  we  could  prove  that  starting  from  a  definite  well-differmtiaUd  form 
others  have  arisen  by  its  transformation.  Such  a  transfonnation  is  found  in  many 
cases  where  there  has  been  a  change  offumlion,  but  more  frequently  it  would  seem 
that  the  '  capaciiy  for  development '  belonging  to  the  construction  of  the  protoplasm 
has  under  the  influence  of  external  or  internal  formative  stimuli  unfolded  from  the 
outiit  in  diffirenl  direclims.  If  we  assume  a  '  primitive  sporangium '  we  do  not  require 

'  Tliii  U  eflected  in  two  wsys: — (l)  by  twining  Irar-ipindlei,  (i)  by  icrambling-piiuiw.  ]a 
Lygodinm  japonicnm,  foreiftmpieCFig.  390),  the  apex  of  Che  leaf-plniiBe  of  the  fittt  otdet  11  umally 
undeveloped,  whilil  the  two  lower  pinnae  of  (he  lecond  order  ue  well  .developed,  itnnd  ont  f>r,  aad 
Kct  u  tcrambling.orguis.  The  ciccinale  penblenl  vegetative  point  of  the  pttmae  at  lh«  first  older 
may,  howevei,  tetnnte  Its  growth.    The  cbm  reiembles  that  of  the  Gleichenlaceae  (tee  p.  31S). 


fin.  390.    LyEotthm  iipan 
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it  ft  definite  lie  of  the  annulus,  but  only  the  capacity  of  thickening  the 
wall-celte  in  greater  or  less  number  in  relation  to 
the  lie  of  the  sporangium  and  so  to  constnict  an 
opening  apparatus.  Whether  one  therefore  will 
start  from  sporangia  which  siill  want  a  thickening 
of  their  wall,  as,  for  example,  those  sometimes  oc- 
curring in  Ceralopteris,  or  from  a  form  of  spo- 
rangium like  that  of  Lycopodium  in  which  the 
majority  of  the  wall-cells  are  '  active,'  appears  to 
be  of  no  great  moment.  What  should  be  here 
laid  stress  upon  is  that  a  sporangium  of  Hymcno- 
phyllum,  for  example,  never  required  to  have  pos- 
sessed another  lie  of  its  annulus  than  that  which 
we  now  find.  To  assume  a  displacement  of  it 
would  only  be  justified  if  we  had  ground  for  the 
further  assumption  that  the  lie  and  configuration 
of  the  sporangium  were  different  at  an  early  period. 
A  displacement  of  the  point  of  rupture  of  the 
sporangia  is  probable  as  we  have  seen  in  Lyco- 
podium inundatum,  but  in  Lygodium  we  have  a 
case  which  shows  how  within  one  cycle  of  afEntly 
after  the  lie  of  the  annulus  is  once  fixed  the  whok 
configuralion  of  the  sporangium  is  adapted  to  the 
work  of  distribution  of  the  spores.  We  could 
prove  that  the  divergences  in  the  conformation  of 
its  sporangium  from  the  allied  forms  is  conditioned 
on  the  one  hand  by  its  pocket-like  envelope,  and 
on  the  other  hand  by  the  once  given  lie  of  the 
annulus.  Lygodium  appears  to  be  not  a  primitive 
but  a  greatly  changed  form  of  the  Schizaeaceae. 

There  is  still  another  side  of  the  question  as 
to  the  significance  of  the  lie  of  the  annulus  in 
the  Filicineae  which  must  be  touched  upon  here, 
I  have  elsewhere  briefly  shown '  that  the  lie  of  the 
annulus  in  the  fern- sporangium  should  not  be  re- 
garded  as  .1  character  of  adaptation.  This  view 
1  still  bold  although  it  appears  to  stand  in  oppo- 
sition to  what  has  been  brought  fwward  above. 
It  is  evident  that  the  arrangement  of  the  annulus 
has  the  closest  connexion  with  the  whole  con- 
figuration of  the  sporangium  on  the  one  hand  and 
with  its  lie  upon  the  other,  and  that  under  the 


u  of  iIk  Kcond 
Ihe  Dndeielopcd 


peniatail  apex.    Tbe  pinna  t 

only  lu  rhachii.  Fignre  lo  the  iiVi<  t*!™ 
■howa  >  fertile  leaflet.  It  ii  much  mar 
branebcd  Uhu  the  aterile  ImllctaflheHni 
onler  and  ihcnn  ihe  indnilal  pockEti 
Rednced.    After  Chriu. 


*  Gocbd,  UbcT  Studitim  and  AufTasiaDg  der  AapMsaDgKredMiniineen  b«i  Pfluuen,  MiinchcD, 
tSpB,  p.  13. 
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given  relationships  it  is  a  purposeful  one.  But  the  purpose  cannot  of  itself  explain  why 
the  work  of  opening  of  the  sporangium  and  the  distribution  of  the  spores  is  performed 
in  such  different  ways.  The  sporangium  of  Osmunda  would  function  well  with  an 
annulus  of  the  Gleicheniaceae  or  of  the  Schizaeaceae*  We  have  here  as  everywhere 
to  consider  the  '  inner  constitution '  of  the  plant  on  the  one  hand  and  its  aim  on  the 
other.  What  we  can  prove  sometimes  in  a  number  of  sporangia  is  the  connexion  of 
the  He  and  the  conformation  of  the  sporangium  with  its  manner  of  openings  In  all 
other  questions  we  have  only  to  do  with  hypotheses* 

The  structure  of  the  sporangial  wall  is  extremely  constant  in  the  different 
forms  of  Pteridophyta,  yet  there  are  species  where  there  are  variations. 

Geratopterifl.  The  most  striking  example  is  Ceratopteris,  in  which 
all  stages  occur,  from  that  of  a  complete  vertical  annulus  to  that  of  entire 
absence  of  annulus  ^.  In  an  example  which  I  gathered  in  British  Guiana  - 
the  annulus  consisted  of  usually  five  or  six  cells,  but  in  the  rest  of  the 
sporangial  wall  it  was  not  developed  Such  a  rudimentary  annulus  can 
scarcely  be  of  importance  in  the  distribution  of  the  spores.  The  cause  of 
this  variation  is  unknown,  but  biologically  we  ca(i  understand  that  the 
annulus  might  disappear  in  a  fern  which  floats  upon  the  water,  and  which 
would  not  need  to  scatter  its  spores  as  these  would  be  readily  carried  by 
currents  in  the  water.  Besides  Ceratopteris,  on  account  of  its  rich  asexual 
propagation,  is  less  dependent  upon  the  distribution  of  spores  than  most 
other  ferns.  This  phenomenon  requires,  however,  a  more  close  investiga- 
tion, because  the  connexion  of  the  lie  of  the  annulus  with  the  configuration 
of  the  spores  is  somewhat  obscure  in  the  sporangia  of  Ceratopteris.  In  its 
structure  also  the  annulus  diverges  from  that  of  the  Polypodiaceae — it 
consists  of  very  many  low  and  broad  cells.  When  the  sporangium  opens 
only  few  spores  are  thrown  out,  most  of  the  spores  remain  behind  in  the 
sporangium^,  and  this  fact  again  leads  us  to  the  view  that  the  spore- 
distribution  proceeds  here  in  a  manner  somewhat  different  from  that  which 
is  observed  in  ordinary  land-ferns. 

Ill 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SPORANGIUM 

The  history  of  development  has  shown  us  that  sporangia  run  through 
a  course  of  development  which  in  its  main  features  is  much  alike  in  all. 


'  See  Hooker,  Species  Filicnm,  London,  1858,  ii,  p.  236. 

*  This  fonn,  which  was  described  by  Hooker  and  Greville,  Icones  Filicnm,  Taf.  97,  as  Parkeria 
pteridioides,  is  very  different  from  the  plant  cnltivated  in  oar  plant-houses,  at  least  I  have  never  been 
able  to  obtain  from  the  latter  the  floating  form  with  massive  swollen  leaf-stalks  which  I  gathered  in 
British  Guiana.  Whether  or  no  there  is  a  connexion  has  still  to  be  proved  experimentally.  I  do 
not  know  that  similar  forms  have  been  described  from  other  tropical  countries,  and  perhaps  in  South 
America  a  special  *  physiological  race'  of  this  fern  has  developed. 

'  Readily  seen  on  examining  a  sporophyll  in  the  inverted  position. 

Qqa 
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Id  the  first  place  it  is  characteristic  that  all  the  spores,  as  in  the  Bryophyta, 
proceed  from  sporocytes  which,  with  reduction  of  the  number  of  chromo- 
somes, divide  into  four  daughter-cells.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the 
microsporangia  of  the  Spermophyta,  whose  development  therefore  can  be 
treated  of  in  this  place  also.  In  the  m^asporangia  of  the  Spermophyta 
peculiar  relationships  arise  which  demand  a  special  treatment. 

The  sporangium  at  a  middle  stage  of  development  consists  of  a  wall 

composed  of  a   number   of  cell-layers,  the   number  varying  in   difTerent 

cases ' ;  of  an  inner  tissue  whose  cells  are  densely  filled  with  protoplasm  and 

later  form  the  sporocytes — the  sporogenous  cell-mass ;  and  of  one  or  more 

cell-layers  of  characteristic  aspect  which  envelop  the  sporc^enous  cell-mass 

and  lie  below  the  wall — the 

tapetal   cells    which    together 

constitute  the  iapetum. 

The  significance  of  the  ta- 
petum  is  nutritive.  It  furnishes 
the  sporocytes  with  plastic 
material,  especially  what  is  re- 
quired at  a  later  period  for  the 
construction  of  the  outer  spore- 
membranes.  It  appears  that 
we  may  distinguish  two  kinds 
of  tapetum  between  which, 
however,  there  are  a  number 
„     ,  _     .      _  of  transitions : — 

Fin.  J9I.     SympliyiBin  offlciiule.      Ponioa  of  4D>lKr  with  _,  ,.    , 

microqnTurun  ia  tnuvenc  .Ktioo.    SporogeMiiu  cell4>M  1.    PlOSmodtal  tOpetUtH,  10 

in  (he  middle,  ill  ccili  hAviDf  Ui£e  imcki:  A  tapetam;  jl  cat- 

d«u;  «.  oaitr  puieul  l.^tt  wlieh  fomu  avJothcdiuni  ,,  whlch  the  Wall  of  the  tapeUl 
compreivd  inner  panetu  Uyrr.  ^ 

cells  is  broken  down;  its  plasm 
along  with  the  nuclei,  which  are  often  fragmented,  wanders  between  the 
isolated  sporocytes,  or  their  daughter-cells,  and  is  by  them  used  up.  The 
Filicineae  (Fig.  379),.Equisctum,  and  the  microsporangia  of  the  Spermo- 
phyta (Figs.  391,  393)  have  typically  a  plasmodial  tapetum. 

a.  Secretion-tapetum,  in  which  the  tapetal  cells  remain  until  tlie 
ripening  of  the  spores,  but  they  excrete  evidently  soluble  substances  which 
are  used  by  the  sporocytes,  and  they  have,  as  elsewhere,  the  function  of 
supplying  the  sporangium-wall  with  plastic  material  in  an  available  form. 
The  sporangia  of  the  Lycopodineae,  and  especially  that  of  Selaginella 
(Pig-  394)  and  Isoetes »,  have  a  secretion-topetum. 


■  li  the  iporugUl  will  Umuiy-layered,  we  deugnate  in  what  follows  the  celUwbich  lie  Dodertlie 
ODtermoit  l»jf«  and  eutiiJe  tht  tafelum  u  the  puielal  layir. 

'  See  Ffttine,  Ban-  nnd  EatwiektiuigigeKludite  der  MakroqMnen  von  iMxta  md  Selifiiiiella.  fa 
Botanucbe  Zeitnng,  Iriii  (1900),  p.  107. 
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Apart  from  the  case  of  Isoete^  this  grouping  conforms  with  the 
arrangement  in  the  Pteridophyta  ^. 

The  idea  of  the  tapetal  cells  is  not  morphological^,  but  is  only 
functional^.  In  correspondence  with  this  the  origin  of  the  tapetum  is 
not  uniform.  Where  the  sporogenous  cell-mass  reaches  a  larger  size  there 
are  frequently  arrangements  which  make  possible  a  more  profuse  supply  of 
food-material.     These  are — 

{a)  an  increase  in  surface  of  the  sporogenous  cell-mass.  This  is  the 
case  in  the  sporangia  of  Lycopodium  clavatum  and  L.  annotinum,  for 
example,  as  well  as  in  the  microsporangia  of  many  Angiospermae,  where 
the  sporogenous  cell-mass  becomes  curved,  and  thus  comes  in  contact  with 
many  sterile  cells,  especially  at  its  base  (Fig.  393, /O  J 

(b)  individual  cells,  or  in  extreme  cases  many  cells,  or  a  cell-complex 
of  the  cell-mass,  become  sterile  and  serve  to  supply  food-material  to  the 
fertile  ones*.  Isoetes  supplies  the  most  striking  case  of  this.  Its  large 
broad  sporangia  are  traversed  by  trabeculae  of  sterile  tissue.  Their  appear- 
ance is  easily  understandable  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  sporangium. 
They  serve  to  bring  nourishment  to  the  sporogenous  cells,  and  they  also 
facilitate  by  their  intercellular  spaces  the  exchange  of  gases.  Bower  has 
shown  that  similar  arrangements  exist  in  Lepidodendron.  He  also  found 
irregularly  arranged  sterile  cells  in  the  sporogenous  tissue  of  Equisetum, 
Tmesipteris,  and  Psilotum,  as  well  as  in  Ophioglossum,  where  Rostowzew 
had  also  found  it  *.  These  cases  recall  that  of  the  Hepaticae.  The  micro- 
sporangia  of  many  Spermoph)^  show  similar  arrangements  ®.  In  some  of 
the  Onagrarieae  the  microsporangia  are  penetrated  by  plates  of  tissue ;  in 
Viscum,  Rhizophora  (Fig.  363),  and  others,  the  fertile  cells  in  the  anthers 
are  limited  to  isolated  groups. 

The  Archesporium.  The  origin  of  the  sporogenous  cell-mass  has 
given  rise  in  recent  years  to  a  series  of  investigations  especially  directed  to 
the  solution  of  the  question  whether  this  could  be  traced  back  to  a  single 
cell,  cell-row,  or  cell-layer,  which  in  the  very  young  stages  of  the  sporangial 
development  is  marked  out  by  a  rich  protoplasmic  content,  and  which 
produces  by  divisions  the  sporc^enous  cells.  .  These  primitive  sporocytes 
have  been  called  the  archesporium^. 


^  See  p.  17  a,  footnote  5. 

^  As  recent  authors  like  Komicke  have  maintained  in  the  ovule  of  the  Angiospermae. 

'  Goebel,  Vergleichende  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  Pflanzenorgane,  in  Schenk*s  Handbuch  der 
Botanik,  iii  (1884),  p.  384. 

^  With  regard  to  the  connexion  between  configuration  of  this  sporogenous  cell-mass  and  its 
nutrition,  see  Goebel,  On  the  Simplest  Form  of  Moss,  in  Annals  of  Botany,  vi  (189a),  p.  356. 

'  In  Ophioglossum  peduncnlosum  and  Equisetum  arvense  I  could  only  find  a  plasmodial  tapetum, 
no  sterilized  sporogenous  cells. 

•  See  p.  554. 

^  Goebel,  Beitnige  znr  vergleichenden  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  Sporangien,  in  Botanische  Zeitung, 
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Strasburger '  has  recently  pointed  out  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  process  of 
development  which  takes  place  in  the  sporangium  does  not  Ue  in  the  archesporium, 
but  that  the  new  generation  starts  from  the  sporocytes,  as  in  their  division  a  reduction 
of  chromosomes  takes  place  which  is  accompanied  by  the  separation  of  these  ccUs  from 
their  condition  of  a  tissue.  Certain  is  it,  however,  that  the  centre  of  gravi^  of  the 
development  does  not  Ue  in  any  one  stage,  and  on  this  ground  one  cannot  speak  of 
a  '  centre  of  gravity '  in  the  process  of  development  We  have  before  us  a  series  of 
definite  processes  following  one  upon  the  other  which  in  the  case  under  consideration 
lead  up  to  the  fonnation  of  spores.  That  in  these  the  changes  in  the  nuclear  division 
appear  to  us  to  be  the  most  striking  is  in  part  certainly  a  consequence  only  of  the 
imperfection  of  our  methods  of  investigation.  We  may  with  truth  say  that  in  the 
protoplasm  itself  there  are  changes  occurring,  and  indeed  not  suddenly  but  gradually, 
and  these  express  themselves  in  my  view  in  the  development  of  the  sporogenous  tissue 


otpOTOcyto,  /,  hu  oJready  di 
■Tllr  cylinder 


out  of  the  archesporium.  That  the  archesporium  has  a  different  quality  frotn  the  rest  of 
thetissue  will  be  shown  when  we  speak  of  apospory.  Moreover  the  aim  of  comparative 
investigation  of  the  sporangia  is  the  'proof  of  the  homology  of  the  development 
in  the  whole  series  of  sporangia'* — a  proof  which  remains  established  even  if  the 
differentiation  of  the  archesporium  is  not  everywhere  so  early  as  it  is  in  some  cases. 


xiiiriii  (iSSo);  uxb  (iSSi);  id.,  Vngleichende  Entwicklnngfgescbiclite  der  Pfluiieiiorguie,  in 
Scbenk'i  Rudlxiih  der  Botanik,  iii  (1884),  p.  .184. 

'  Smabnrger,  The  Periodic  Rednclion  of  the  Namber  of  Chromosomes  in  the  Life-hiitoiy  of 
LiTing  Or^MiiBmi,  in  Ancils  of  Botinj',  viii  (1894). 

*  Goebel,  VergleichCDde  EnlwickluDgsgeschichte  dei  Pfluueno[^ane,  in  Scbrok's  Huidlmcli  der 
Botanik,  iii  (18S4),  p.  J84,  footnote  1. 
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(a)  MICROSPORANGIA  OF  THE  ANGIOSPERMAE. 
Warming  •  has  shown  that  the  archesporium,  as  well  as  the  wall-layers 
which  subsequently  surround  the  sporogenous  tissue,  proceed  from  a 
hypodermal  cell-row  or  cell-layer.  At  each  of  the  four  angles  of  the 
anther  a  hypodermal  cell-row  or  cell-layer  divides  by  periclinal  walls 
ffig.  393,  3).  Of  the  cells  thus  produced  the  inner  give  rise  to  the 
archesporUim,  the  outer  form  the  primary  tapetal  layer,  the  cells  of  which 
now  divide  further  by  periclinal  walls,  and  the  innermost  layer  of  cells  so 
formed  becomes  later  tapehim  (Figs.  391,  t,  392,  /),  its  cells  are  tapetal 
celts,  and  this  layer  is  completed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  archesporium  by 
other  tapetum-cells  which  are  furnished  by  the  cells  limiting  it  there.  The 
process  which  in  all  details  corresponds  to  that  in  the  sporangia  in  the 
Pteridophyta  is  made  clear  by  a  comparison  of  the  figures. 


HTOScyamus.  In  Hyoscyamus  (Fig.  393,  a)  the  archesporium  shows  on 
transverse  section  a  cell-row.  The  sporogenous  tissue  which  proceeds  from 
this  is  not  very  large.  It  is  composed  only  of  two  cell-layers,  and  is  curved 
in  a  horse-shoe  shape,  so  that  the  tissue  of  the  stamen  is  pushed  into  the 
pollen-sac.  These  portions  of  staminal  tissue  have  been  called  by  Chatin 
placentoids,  but  they  have  really  nothing  in  common  with  the  placenta. 

Symphytnin  offloinale.  In  Symphytum  (Fig.  391)  the  sport^enous 
tissue  is  much  greater  in  amount.  It  proceeds  here  from  a  cell-layer  which 
in  transverse  section  consists  of  only  a  few  cells  *. 

Enautia  arreneia.  There  are  also  cases  in  which  the  archesporial  cells 
become  directly  sporocytes.  We  find  this  in  Knautia  arvensis  (Fig.  392). 
The  archesporium  is  here  a  cell-row.     The  cells  double  themselves  in  some 


'  \V»nnirg,  fber  poUenbildende  Phylloir 
ii  (1873). 

'  .See  Wnnoing,  op.  dl.,  Taf.  iii,  Fig*.  1 


uad  Kaalome,  Id  Haotlein's  Botuiische  Abtuuidlaiig, 

i,  representing  Symphytnin  oncntale. 
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pollen-sacs  by  one — seldom  two — longitudinal  walls  (Fig.  39a,  i,  below), 
and  the  cells  of  the  two  rows  which  thus  arise  become  now  sporocytes. 
In  other  cases  (Fig.  392,  2)  this  division  does  not  take  place,  and  the 
archesporial  cells  directly  become  the  sporocytes. 

The  outer  envelope  of  the  pollen-sac  is  formed  of  four  cell-rows  in 
Fig.  392, 1 — the  tapetal  cells,  /,  two  parietal  layers,  u^  5,  and  the  epidermis. 
The  outer  tapetal  cells  and  parietal  cells  have  proceeded  from  the  division 
of  one  layer  of  cells — ^the  primary  tapetal  layer — and  this  origin  is  still 
evident.  The  inner  of  the  two  parietal  layers,  r,  after  sharing  at  first  in 
the  conduction  of  plastic  material  to  the  sporogenous  cell-mass,  is  sub- 
sequently  compressed  by  the  tapetal  cells,  which,  as  Fig.  392,  2,  shows, 
enlarge  greatly.  The  outer  parietal  layer  forms  here  as  in  many  other 
pollen-sacs  the  fibrous  cell-layer  of  the  anther — the  endothecium.  The 
walls  of  the  cells  of  the  endothecium  have  fibrous  thickening  upon  their 
inner  side.  They  are  the  'active'  cells,  and  in  the  process  of  drjdng 
a  tension  arises  which  ruptures  the  anther-wall  at  its  weakest  position, 
which  is  opposite  the  septum  separating  the  two  pollen-sacs  of  one  anther- 
half.  The  separation-wall  consisting  of  many  cell-layers  has  been  destroyed 
earlier  either  entirely  or  only  in  its  lower  part.  The  tapetal  cells  are  also 
here  dissolved  about  the  same  time  that  the  young  pollen-grains  become 
isolated.  First  of  all  there  is  usually  a  multiplication  of  the  cell-nuclei 
within  them  (Fig.  392,  2)  which  is  the  result  of  fragmentation,  according  to 
Strasburger.  The  protoplasm  of  the  tapetal  cells  is  used  up  by  the  growing 
pollen-grains. 

A  doubt  remains  as  to  the  first  differentiation  of  the  archesporium  in  some  of  the 
plants  investigated  by  Warming,  for  example  Zannichellia,  Gladiolus,  Omithogalum, 
Funkia  ovata,  Eschscholtzia  califomica,  Tropaeolam.  It  is  possible  that  sometimes 
more  than  one  cell-layer  is  employed  in  forming  the  archesporium,  at  least  Warming 
gives  this  behaviour  in  the  case  of  Tropaeolum.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  according 
to  his  figures  this  case  also  can  be  traced  back  to  the  ordinary  scheme,  especially  if  one 
assumes  that  in  the  archesporium  very  irregularly  directed  division-walls  appear. 

{b)  Sporangia  of  the  Pteridophyta. 

Like  differences  with  regard  to  the  sharp  differentiation  of  the  arche- 
sporium are  found  amongst  the  Pteridophyta.  A  sporangium  of  a  medium 
development  in  Selaginella,  such  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  394,  shows  clearly 
that  it  corresponds  throughout  with  the  like  stage  of  development  of  a 
microsporang^um  in  Angiospermae.  Above  and  to  the  left  is  a  longitudinal 
section  through  a  young  sporangium ;  a  is  an  archesporial  cell  ^ ;  /  is  the 
first  tapetal  cell  which  is  given  off  from  the  archesporium.  The  wall  of 
the  sporangium  becomes  later  two-layered  by  division. 

^  As  a  matter  of  iact  there  are  many  archesporial  cells  side  by  side  owiog  to  the  flat  confonnatioii 
of  the  sporangium,  and  this  can  be  seen  in  a  tangential  section. 
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According  to  Bower '  the  separation  of  tbe  wall  from  the  archesporium  does  not 
take  place  so  early  as  I  had  assumed ',  but  the  cell,  /,  proceeds  from  the  division 
of  the  outer  cell,  and  it  itself  shares  in  the  formation  of  the  sporogenous  cell-mass. 
He  also  says  the  limitation  of  the  archesporium  is  frequently  less  sharp  than  I  sup- 
posed. He  thinks  that  in  Equisetum  arvense  and  Isoetes,  for  example,  sporogenous 
cells  can  be  furnished  by  those  which  I  had  considered  as  the  primordium  of  (he 
waD  of  the  sporangium.  That  the  wall  cao  be  differentiated  at  a  relatively  late 
period  from  the  sporogenous  cells  I  had  already  shown  in  the  case  of  Ophioglossum, 
and  according  to  Bower's  investigations  this  occurs  elsewhere.  A  variation  in  the 
formation  of  the  sporogenous  cells  is  found  also  in  the  Musci;  cells  of  the  columella 
may  occasionally  be  fertile  even  in  the  Musci  which  have  a  sharply  differentiated 
archesporium,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  question  whether  the  arche- 
sporium may  be  difTerentiated  earlier 
or  later  has  no  fundamental  import- 
ance, evidently  both  cases  may  occur. 
Absolute  rules  are  never  found  in 
relation  to  organisms. 

So  far  as  I  can  see  tbe  simplest 
expression  of  the  facts  regarding  the 
first  inception  of  the  sporangia  is 
this:  the  essentia]  content  of  the 
sporangium — the  sport^enous  cell- 
mass  +  sporangial  wall -can  be  f.o.  ,«.  .4  and  S.  Sel.Ki»dta  .pinU™.  Ycnc  .«1 
traced  back  to  a  superficial  cell,  cell-     °iS,iSi'i3^™!"'S±»  "w%,  Vc,'^"z'iS-. 

row,   or  cell-mass.      This   divides   by       P*"'-     Nocdlu  of  ovule  m  kmgilBdin*]  uclioo.     C.  after 

periclinal  walls.     In  this  way  the  pri- 

mordia  of  the  wall  and  sporogenous  cell-mass  are  separated,  but  the  outer  cells  or 
cell-layer  may  also  share  in  the  increase  of  the  sporogenous  mass,  and  the  wall  then  is 
only  later  differentiated.  One  might  then  designate  as  archesporium  that  superficial 
cell-row  or  cell-layer  which  earlier  or  later  gives  off  sterile  cells,  whilst  in  the  sporangia 
of  the  Angiospermae  the  archesporium  is  a  layer  lying  under  the  already  differentiated 
epidermis,  and  upon  this  would  depend  the  above-mentioned  differences  in  the 
structure  of  the  wall  within  the  Pteridophyta  and  the  Gymnospermae  on  tbe  one 
hand  and  tbe  Angiospermae  on  the  other*. 


>  Bower,  Slndles  in  the  Morphology  of  Spore-prodadng  Memben:  I.  Eqnisctiiieiie  uid  Lyco- 
podineu,  in  PhiL  Tram.,  1894  ;  II.  Ophioglouaceoe,  London,  1S96;  III.  MwktttRceae,  in  Fhil. 
Tnni.,  1897 ;  IV.  Leptosporanglale  Feme,  in  Pbil.  Tiaiu..  1899. 

'  Goebel,  Vcrgldebendc  Entwicklnngsgescbichte  der  Pfluuenorgue.  in  Scheak's  Hindbuch  der 
Botanik,  ili  (1B84).  I  have  not  mjiEclt  eismiDcd  into  thU  quration  anen,  and  therefore  refer  only 
to  the  very  thoroagh  inveitigations  of  Bower,  which  have  frequently  completed  and  partly  coirected 
my  investigation!  made  before  the  time  of  microtome-work. 

'  I  do  Dol  legaid  as  well  [oaaded  the  statement  of  R.  Wilson  Smith,  Tbe  Slraclure  and  Derelop- 
ment  of  the  Spoiophylls  and  Sporangia  of  Isoetes,  in  Botanical  Gazette,  ixix  (1900),  p.  155,  '  The 
origin  of  tbe  sporogenous  tisae  from  a  hypodemial  layer,  separated  from  the  beginning  from  the 
eiddermis,  is  a  speimatophyle  diaracter.'  Tbe  microapoiaogia  of  tbe  Gymnospermae  behave  qnlte 
like  those  of  tbe  Pteridophyta. 
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All  sporangia  in  the  outline  of  their  process  of  development  are  the 
same.  The  differences  in  details  are  more  a  question  for  systematists,  and 
may  be  omitted  here^.  I  must,  however,  refer  to  the  difference  between 
eusporangiate  and  leptosporangiate  forms: — 

EUSPORANGIA  AND  Leptosporangia.  Eusporangia  are  sporangia 
which  proceed  from  many  cells  and  have,  at  least  in  the  primordium, 
a  many-layered  wall.  Leptosporangia  are  sporangia  which  proceed  from 
one  cell  and  have  a  one-layered  wall.  There  are  transitions  in  the 
Osmundaceae. 

It  probably  may  be  also  added  as  a  distinction  that  the  stalk  in  the 
eusporangium  consists  of  a  portion  of  the  tissue  of  the  sporophyll  * ;  the 
stalk  in  the  leptosporangium  proceeds  from  the  archesporium,  so  that  if 
the  mother-cell  of  the  sporangium  of  the  Leptosporangiatae  is  designated 
as  the  '  archesporium  *,'  the  archesporium  would  appear  to  be  here  in  most 
cases  a  derived  structure  in  that  only  after  formation  of  a  number  of  sterile 
cells  it  proceeds  to  the  formation  of  the  fertile  ones.  Leptosporangia  occur 
only  in  Leptosporangiate  Filicineae ;  all  other  Pteridophyta,  as  well  as 
Spermophyta,  have  eusporangia.  This  distinction  is,  however,  not  absolute, 
as  may  be  expected  from  what  has  been  already  said  ^  and  the  sporangia 
of  the  Osmundaceae  are  probably  a  connecting  link  between  the  two 
forms  of  sporangia. 

One  other  question  must  be  dealt  with  here,  namely,  that  of  the 
origin  of  the  distinction  between  microsporangia  and  megasporangia : — 

MiCROSPORANGiA  AND  MEGASPORANGIA.  When  we  compare  the 
development  of  the  megasporangia  in  the  heterosporous  Pteridophyta  with 
that  of  their  microsporangia,  two  facts  of  general  interest  appear : — 

I.  The  development  of  the  two  kinds  of  sporangia  proceeds  for  a  long, 
time  in  the  same  way,  and  the  whole  development  of  the  microsporangia 
corresponds  with  that  of  sporangia  which  have  only  one  kind  of  spore ;  but 
in  the  megasporangia  an  abortion  of  a  number  of  the  sporocytes  takes 
place.  The  megasporangia  show  in  their  development  also  that  they 
are  derived  from  sporangia  which  have  possessed  a  larger  number  of  spores 
than  is  now  the  case,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  fossil  forms  a  larger 
number  of  megaspores  are  present*. 

^  For  these  details  see  the  thorough  investigation  of  Bower,  Studies  in  the  Morphology  of  Spore- 
producing  Members :  I.  Equisetineae  and  Lycopodineae,  in  Phil.  Trans.,  1894 ;  II.  Ophioglossa- 
oeae,  London,  1896 ;  III.  Marattiaceae,  in  PhiL  Trans.,  1897  i  ^^*  Leptosporangiate  Ferns,  in  Phil. 
Trans.,  1899. 

'  See  p.  476,  Botrychium. 

'  Not,  as  has  been  customary  up  to  now,  the  tetrahedral  inner  cell  from  which  the  sporocytes 
proceed. 

*  See  Goebel,  Veigletchende  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  Pflanzenorgane,  in  Schenk*s  Handbnch 
der  Botanik,  iii  (1884). 

'  In  Calamostachys  Casheana — a  fossil  eqnisetineous  plant — numerous  spores  are  present  in  the 
megasporangium,  although  they  are  fewer  in  number  than  in  the  microsporangia.    See  Scott,  Studies 
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2.  Amongst  the  heterosporous  forms  which  have  now  living  repre- 
sentatives, a  reduction  takes  place  which  we  can  follow.  Tetrad-formation 
goes  on  in  all  the  sporc^enotis  cells  together  of  the  megasporangia  of 
Salvinia  and  the  Marsiliaceae,  but  it  is  only  in  one  of  the  tetrads  that  one  of 
the  four  daughter-cells  forms  a  megaspore.  Whilst  then  only  one  megasporc 
is  found  in  each  megasporangium,  the  heterospory  has  proceeded  less  far 
than  it  has  in  Selaginella,  where  four  megaspores  arise  from  one  tetrad. 

The  Uegaaporangimn  of  Selaginells.     In  Sel^inclla  the  development 
of  the  megasporangium  is  characterized  throughout  by  the  fact  that  usually 
only  cm  cell  of  the  sporogenous  mass '  arrives  at  the  formation  of  tetrads. 
Fig.  395  shows  a  megasporangium  in  which  the  cells  of  the  sporogenous 
cell-mass  have  degenerated.     One  is  lai^er  and  richer  in  content  than  the 
others,  and  this  is  the  megasporocyte  which 
will  divide  into  four  daughter-cells.     There 
can  be  no   doubt  that  the  sterile  and   un- 
divided '  sporocytes  are  used  up  as  nutrition, 
although  their  remains  may  long  be  retained. 
We  may  well  assume  that  each  one  of  the 
sporogenous  cells  was   in   the  condition  to 
become   fertile,  and   that   the   relationships 
here  are  somewhat  like  those  in  the  case  of 
bees,  whose  female  larvae  have  all  the  po- 
tentiality of  developing  into  queens,  whilst 
in  reality  this  usually  only  happens  in  one 

special  one  that  is  well  fed.  Anyhow  it  i,,^,,^,  sciajindia eryii.™i«,..  Hgp. 
appears  in  Selaginella,  so  far  as  my  observa-  S?^™^"J°;S'''StdTi''«n2lj 
tions  reach,  that  the  most  favoured  cell  is  ™°^|'Xdi1id".""'^'"' '"" '""" 
one  which  lies  about  the  middle  of  the  spo- 
rangium. Even  if  it  should  take  up  no  material  from  the  sporocytes  which 
remain  sterile',  it  would  be  still  favoured  in  its  nutrition,  as  to  it  alone 
all  material  would  stream  from  the  tapetal  cells.  It  is  recognizable  even 
before  the  breaking  up  of  the  sporogenous  cell-mass*. 

The  Uegasporaogium  of  laoetea.     The  differentiation  of  the  mega- 


in  Fossil  Bolany,  Loodoo,  1900,  p.  £3.     AlKi  in  LepWoMrohna  Veltheimianns  more  than  fonr  spores 
(S  to  16?)  are  found  in  each  meguporangittm,  ibid.,  p.  173. 

*  In  Selaginella  erythropui  I  fouad,  not  infreqaently,  two. 

'  As  Sachs  rigliiiy  showed.  The  statement  of  Campbell,  The  Stmctm^  and  Development  of  the 
Mosses  and  Ferns,  London,  1895,  p.  504,  that  the  dUTerentialioD  of  the  m^aspotocyle  takes  place  only 
after  the  tetrad-di virion  in  all  the  sporocytes,  is  erroneons— at  least  for  the  species  eiamined  by  me. 

*  In  Selaginella  helvetica  and  S.  deiiticnUta  the  sporocytes  degenerate  in  the  microsporangia.  See 
Goebel,  VergleiiJieiide  Entwicklungsgeschichtc  dei  Pflaorenorgane,  in  Schenk's  Handbuch  der 
Botanik,  iii  (18S4),  p.  389.  This  shows  also  that  the  difference  between  microsporangia  and 
megasporangia  is  only  one  of  degree. 

'  See  also  Fitting,  Ban-  nnd  EntwicVInDgsgeBchichte  der  Makrosporen  von  Isoetesund  Selaginella, 
in  Botanische  Zeitung,  Iviii  (1900). 
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sporocytes  in  Selaginella  takes  place  always  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the 
development  than  it  does  in'Isoetes,  wh^re  both  in  the  microsporangia  and 
megasporangia  there  is  a  further  approach  to  the  behaviour  of  the  Spermo- 
phyta.  This  view,  which  I  published  long  ago,  I  still  maintain  after 
renewed  investigation  of  both  Isoetes  lacustris  and  I.  Hystrix^. 

The  contradiction  which  my  statement  has  met  with  at  the  hands  of  Fitting ' 
and  of  Smith '  relates  to  subsidiary  points,  such  as  the  arrangement  of  the  cells,  the 
question  when  the  separation  of  wall  and  content  takes  place,  and  the  like.  I  have 
said  *  that  from  the  archesporium  a  cell-mass  proceeds,  composed  at  first  of  similar 
cells  arranged  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  sporangium;  isolated 
cell-rows  of  the  mass  lose  their  rich  protoplasmic  content,  remain  also  in  their  growth 
behind  the  others,  and  become  the  trabeculae.  I  do  not  find  that  Smith's  account 
deviates  from  this  in  any  essential  point  He  finds  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  less 
regular ;  doubtless  it  varies.  In  Isoetes  Hystrix,  for  example,  they  run  nearly  in  rows 
which  are  directed  obliquely  towards  the  base  of  the  sporangium.  I  have  never 
designated  the  sporangia  as  '  chambered '  or  as  '  compound/  although  Smith  thinks 
this  to  be  a  consequence  of  my  work,  and  the  trabeculae  are  expressly  designated  as 
'  sporogenous  tissue  which  has  become  sterile.'  The  tapetal  cells  are,  as  in  Selaginella, 
not  broken  down.  With  regard  to  the  megasporangia  I  stated  ^  that  at  a  medium 
stage  of  development  there  is  one  large  sporocyte  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  sporan- 
gium. This  is  the  case ;  but  I  was  wrong,  as  the  investigations  of  Fitting  and  Smith 
have  shown,  in  the  statement  that  the  megasporocyte  exercises  a  destructive  influence 
upon  the  surrounding  cells.  I  still  find  stages  in  which  the  megasporocytes  are 
separated  from  the  surface  by  two  or  three  cells  which  I  had  considered  as  proceeding 
from  the  division  of  an  archesporial  cell  out  of  which  the  megasporocyte  also  came, 
and  I  see  nothing  to  lead  me  to  regard  this  interpretation  as  wrong.  This  point  is, 
however,  quite  subordinate.  What  is  more  important  is  the  &ct  that  in  the  mega- 
sporangia of  Isoetes  the  cells  which  do  not  become  megasporocytes  divide  further  ^ 
although  no  further  than  do  megasporocytes,  and  take  on  a  much  more  vegetative 
character  than  do  those  of  Selaginella.  In  the  megasporangium  of  Isoetes  Hystrix 
there  appears  moreover,  as  I  find  in  cotiformity  with  Smith,  at  the  beginning  a  number 
of  cells  marked  out  by  their  size,  all  of  which,  however,  do  not  become  megasporocytes. 
Those  which  remain  sterile  evidendy  divide  later.  In  this  and  not  in  the  relationships 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  lies  as  it  appears  to  me  the  interest  of  the  development 
of  the  sporangium  in  Isoetes,  for  we  have  in  it  a  further  approach  to  the  behaviour 
of  the  megasporangium  of  the  Spermophyta — an  approach  which  is  also  expressed 
in  the  differentiation  of  the  microsporangia  and  megasporangia  at  an  earlier  period 
in  Selaginella  than  in  Isoetes. 


^  From  material  kindly  sapplied  by  Graf  za  Solms-Lanbach. 

^  Fitting,  Bau-  nnd  Kotwicklnngsgeschichte  der  Makroeporen  von  Isoetes  und  Selaginella,  in 
Botanische  Zeitang,  Iviii  (1900). 

'  R.  Wilson  Smith,  The  Structure  and  Development  of  the  Sporophylls  and  Sporangia  of  Isoetes, 
in  Botanical  Gazette,  xxix  (1900),  pp.  225,  323. 

*  Goebel,  Vergleichende  Entwicklangsgeschichte  der  Pflanzenorgane,  in  Schenk*s  Handbndi  der 
Botanik,  iii  (1884),  a  work  which  Smith  has  not  referred  to.  '  Goebel,  op.  du 
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IV 

PHYLETIC   HYPOTHESES   RELATING  TO   THE 
FORMATION   OF  SPORANGIA 

I  propose  to  deal  briefly  here  with  the  hypotheses  to  which  origin  has 
been  given  by  the  necessity  for  the  endeavour  to  connect  the  different 
forms  of  sporangial  formation  one  with  another,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
connect  the  relationships  of  propagation  of  the  Pteridophyta  and  Spermo- 
phyta  with  those  of  the  Bryophyta.  I  cannot  pretend  to  give  an  account 
of  the  different  views,  more  or  less  well  founded,  of  different  authors; 
I  must  content  myself  in  this  respect  with  specially  calling  attention  to 
Bower's  views,  because  they  are  founded  upon  a  number  of  exact  historical 
developmental  investigations.  All  I  can  do  here  is  to  put  forward  some 
general  thoughts  lying  at  the  base  of  this  research. 

The  principle  from  which  we  start  is  that  first  formulated  by  N^geli  \  In  the 
year  1853  Nageli  wrote  'One  of  the  first  laws  is  that  a  higher  species  or  group 
repeats  the  phenomena  of  the  lower,  but  proceeds  therefrom  to  a  new  phenomenon. 
This  -first  law  finds  its  explanation  and  its  origin  in  a  second  which  to  me  appears  to 
be  of  the  highest  significance  for  the  succession  of  the  groups  in  llie  Plant  Kingdom  : — 
/^e  reproductive  phenomenon  of  one  stage  is  at  a  higher  stage  vegetative^  In  1884 
Nageli  more  fully  set  forth  this  view  *  and  assumed  that  the  sporophyte-generation 
of  the  Pteridophyta  has  arisen  by  the  branching  of  a  sporophyte  like  that  of  the  moss; 
it  formed  a  spike-like  strobilus  in  which  the  terminal  sporangium  disappeared,  and 
the  lateral  ones  'by  adaptation'  became  constructed  in  a  leaf-like  form.  That 
Nageli's  *  law ' — apart  altogether  from  the  hypothesis  just  mentioned — is  one  of  great 
importance  admits  of  no  doubt.  In  Part  I  of  this  book  it  was  shown  in  examples  of 
the  construction  of  colonies,  for  example  in  the  Myxomycetes,  how  a  'higher' 
construction  of  the  vegetative  body  comes  about  by  the  postponement  of  the  propaga- 
tion to  a  later  stage  of  development,  and  this  is  really  the  essence  of  Nllgeli's  law. 
We  see  further  that  the  sporogonia  of  the  Bryophyta  arrange  themselves  in  a  series 
which  begins  with  forms  in  which  all  the  cells  are  devoted  to  spore-formation,  as  in 
Riccia — with  the  exception  of  a  peripheral  layer — and  ends  with  forms  in  which  the 
majority  of  the  cells  of  the  sporogonium  have  become  sterile.  Also  in  the  sporangia 
of  the  Pteridophyta  such  a  sterilization  appears  as  we  see  in  the  trabeculae  in  Isoetes', 
and  in  the  chambering  of  the  sporangia  of  Psilotum,  the  synangia  of  Marattia,  and 
elsewhere  as  interpreted  by  Bower.  Further  in  the  shoots  a  sterilization  of  those  which 
originally  were  fiower-shoots  or  inflorescences  is  a  wide-spread  phenomenon.  The 
question  then  is  how  far  do  ^t  facts  thai  are  before  us  warrant  our  extending  the 
principle  ?    Let  us  look  at  a  special  case. 

^  Nageli,  Systematische  Ubersicht  der  Erscheinungen  im  Pflanzenreich,  Freibnig  i.  B.,  1853,  p.  35. 
'  Niigeli,  Mechanisch-physiologische  Theorie  der  Abstammnngslehre,  see  speciaUy  p.  473. 
'  Goebel,  Beitragc  zur  vergleichenden  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der SporangieD,  in  Botanische  Zeituog, 
xxxviii  (1880),  p.  565. 
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When  speaking  of  the  sporophyll  the  peculiar  position  of  the  sporophyil  of  the 
Ophioglossaceae  was  pointed  out :  how  it  arises  upon  the  upper  side  of  a  foliage-leaf. 
The  whole  sporophyll  is  now  regarded  by  many  authors  as  a  sporangium  of  equal 
value  to  that  of  Lycopodium  '.  Now  the  sporangia  of  Lycopodium  arise  in  the 
leaf-axils  (Fig.  396, 1).  If  we  suppose  such  a  sporangium  is  gradually  increased  in 
size,  a  large  number  of  sterile  cells  will  be  necessary  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
spores.  We  might  then  suppose  that  as  in  Anthoceros  or  Sphagnum  the  archesporium 
surrounds  like  a  dome  the  inner  sterile  mass  (Fig.  396,  II),  and  that  further  as  in  the 
Musci  also  the  upper  part  of  the  archesporium  was  sterilized  (Fig.  396,  III).  Upon 
the  transverse  section  of  such  a  construction  we  might  find  the  archesporium  no 
longer  annular  but  at  two  places  only — ^right  and  left  (Fig.  396,  IV).  If 
now  further  sterilization  throughout  its  length  breaks  it  up  into  single  sections 
(Fig.  396,  V),  we  could  thus  obtain  the  sporangia  of  Ophioglossum,  and  if  these 

were  to  project  slightly 
those  of  Botrychium 
(Fig.  396,  VII)  «.  Were 
these  sporangia  now 
partly  sterilized  we 
should  obtain  a  lateral 
sporangiophore  sterile 
at  the  tip  as  it  is 
found    in    Hebnintho- 

FlO.  306.    Scheme  of  the  tnuisfonnation  ot  a  sporang;iani,  say  of  Lvco>  ^  \     o*        oy   * 

podium,  mto  a  iporophyll  like  that  of  Helminthostachys.    The  atases  follow       VIII),     and     CVCntUally 
ihe  nnmbers  I  to  VlU.    VIII  represents  the  sporophyll  of  Helmintnostachya.  '  ^ 

by  complete  steriliza- 
tion 9  sterile  leaf. 

It  has  been  shown '  that  if  we  read  backwards  the  history  of  development  of  the 
microsporangia  of  Juniperus  we  find  there  the  transition  from  a  sporangium  into 
a  sporangiferous  leaf.  The  sporangia  were  then  primary,  the  foliation  of  these 
secondary.  That  such  a  process  is  possible  cannot  be  denied,  but  the  facts  which 
have  been  used  as  a  starting-point  do  not  form  a  sure  foundation  for  it.  According 
to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  far-carrying  phyietic  constructions  which  deal 
with  processes  which  were  in  progress  in  the  very  earliest  periods  of  the  earth's 
history,  of  which  the  vegetation  is  known  to  us  now  only  by  some  straggling  remains, 
for  instance  that  of  the  Carboniferous  Period,  are  certainly  stimulating,  especially  if 
they  are  founded  with  sagacity,  but  there  are  numerous  problems  which  offer  more 
prospect  of  a  certain  solution  than  these.  In  this  connexion  I  may  refer  to  what 
I  have  said  regarding  the  sporophyll. 


sporophyll  oi 
IV  represents  a  transverse  section  of  the  sporopnyll  of  Ophioglossum  with 
enveloping  sterile  leaf- portion. 


*  We  must  not  forget  that  the  selection  of  a  single  organ  without  reference  to  others  must  often 
lead  to  untenable  conclusions.  The  Ophioglossaceae  are  undoubtedly  Filidneae  by  their  stiuctnze, 
the  development  of  their  leaves,  shoot-axes,  roots,  and  sporangia.  One  must  therefore  compare 
them  with  Filicineae  not  with  Lycopodineae. 

*  This  figure  corresponds  more  with  the  sporangial  spike  of  Botrychium  simplex.  In  most  species 
of  Botrychium  we  find  that  the  portion  bearing  the  sporangia  is  branched.  One  must  therefore 
suppose  that  a  division  by  branching  of  a  marginal  sporangium  has  taken  place. 

'  See  p.  516. 
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V 
APOSPORY 

By  apospory  is  meant  the  remarkable  phenomena  which  are  expressed 
in  the  suppression  of  the  formation  of  the  spores.  To  a  certain  extent  it 
is  the  converse  of  the  apc^amy  *  of  the  prothallus,  and  it  appears  in  two 
different  forms: — 

(a)  The  sporangia  are  replaced  by  a  vegetative  propagation  of  the 
sporophyte,  the  gametophyte  is,  as  it  were,  entirely  kept  out. 

This  case  is  as  yet  only  known  in  Isoetes,  and  here  only  from  the 
single  station,  Lake  Longemer  in  the  Vosges  ^.  It  is,  however,  probable 
that  it  will  be  found  elsewhere.  The  phenomenon  comes  about  probably 
under  the  direct  influence  of  external  factors.     The  facts  are  shortly  these : 

There  are  plants  of  Isoetes  which  bear  neither  megasporangia  nor 
microsporangia,  but,  in  place  of  these,  young  plants  are  developed  upon 
the  leaves.  In  some  cases  sporangia  are  found  as  well.  In  Fig.  1292  a  case 
is  represented  in  which  a  leaf  bears  a  reduced  sporangium,  and  below  it 
a  shoot  ^  There  are  also  intermediate  stages  between  the  normal  con- 
struction and  complete  suppression  of  the  sporangia,  coupled  with  their 
replacement  by  the  formation  of  shoots.  That  the  suppression  of  the 
sporangia  takes  place  under  conditions  which  are  unfavourable  for  the 
development  of  sporangia — be  these  failure  of  illumination  or  the  nature  of 
the  soil — is  very  probable,  but  exact  information  upon  this  can  only  be 
obtained  by  experimental  cultures— observations  in  the  natural  habitat 
alone  are  insufficient.  I  have  already  compared  this  case  with  that  of  the 
formation  of  the  gemmae  in  Lycopodium  Selago,  in  which  species  it  is 
characteristic  to  find  the  gemmae  appearing  in  the  region  of  the  shoot 
where  the  formation  of  the  sporangia  is  suppressed  *.  The  conditions  for 
this  in  Lycopodium  Selago  are  in  the  first  place  given  by  periodicity, 
probably  induced  primarily  by  external  factors ;  in  Isoetes  it  is  a  con- 
sequence probably  directly  of  the  environmental  conditions  of  the  station. 
The  general  interest  of  the  case  lies  in  this,  that,  apart  from  the  remarkable 
morphological  fact,  a  rich  shoot-development  takes  place  in  a  plant  which 
otherwise  usually  remains  unbranched. 

{d)  The  gametophyte  is  formed  directly  from  the  sporophyte,  without 
the  intervention  of  spores. 


^  See  p.  a2o. 

*  Goebel,  Uber  Sprossbildnng  aof  Isoetesblattem,  in  Botanische  Zeitiug,  xxxvii  (1879),  p.  i  ; 
xzxviii  (1878),  p.  413;  also  Mer,  De  I'inflnence  exerc^  par  le  milieu  snr  la  forme,  la  stracture  et  le 
mode  de  reproduction  de  Tlsoetes  lacustris,  in  Comptes-rendus  de  T  Academic  des  sciences,  xcii  (1881). 

'  It  may  be  remarked  that  also  amongst  the  normal  plants  the  sporangium  often  keeps  only  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  leaf-base  on  leaves  which  have,  restricted  formation  of  sporangia. 

*  See  p.  467. 


^ 
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Druery  was  the  first  who  found  in  Athyrium  Filix  foemina  clarissima 
(Fig.  397)  an  arrest  of  the  spore-formation  and  development  of  the 
prothalli  out  of  the  sporangium  without  the  intervention  of  spores.  Bower 
made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  phenomenon,  and  named  it  apospory  ^. 
He  found  that  the  arrest  of  the  development  of  the  sporangia  may  take 
place  at  different  stages,  and  an  aposporous  further  development  of  the 
sporangia,  from  which  prothalli  grow  out,  ensues  all  the  more  completely 
the  earlier  this  arrest  takes  place.  In  the  sporangia  which  have  proceeded 
furthest  in  their  *  normal '  development,  no  further  development  takes  place, 
or  this  goes  on  only  in  the  stalk,  and  it  is  of  special  interest  that  the 

archesporium  ^  fakes  no  share  in  the  furtlter 
vegetative  development.  We  may  in  this  see 
an  indication  that  the  archesporium  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  cells  of  the  sporan- 
gial  primordium,  just  as  we  saw  that  a  further 
development  can  proceed  in  the  wall-layers 
of  the  antheridium  or  the  archegonium,  but 
not  in  the  spermatocytes'.  The  prothalli 
which  'grow  out  from  this  sporangium  pro- 
duce normal  sexual  organs. 

In  Polystichum  angulare,  van  pulcherri- 
mum,  the  apospory  goes  further.  Prothalli 
here  arise  from  the  arrested  sporangia,  from 
the  base  of  the  sorus,  from  the  surface  of  the 
pinnules,  or  from  the  leaf-tip.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  sporangium  is  thus  entirely  cut 
out. 

The  same  thing  is  observed  in  Scolopen- 
drium  vulgare,  var.  crispum  Drummondiae. 

In  Lastraea  pseudomas,  var.  cristata, 
Druery  found*  the  leaf-tip  of  a  germ-plant 
growing  out  into  prothalli,  and  he  described 
germ-plants  in  which  the  primary  leaves 
consisted  of  erect  prothalli  standing  upon  stalks  which  corresponded  well 
with  leaf-stalks. 

The  causes  of  these  remarkable  phenomena  are  unknown  to  us.  We 
only  know  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  influence  of  cultivation. 

*  Bower,  On  Apospozy  and  Allied  Phenomena,  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society,  London,  18S9. 
'  Using  this  term  in  its  ordinary  sense,  that  is,  for  the  tetrahedral  cell  ont  of  which  the  tapetal  cell 

and  the  sporogenoos  cell -mass  proceed. 

*  See  p.  187. 

*  Druery,  Notes  upon  Apospory  in  a  Form  of  Scolopendrinm  vulgare,  var.  crispum,  and  a  new 
Aposporous  Athyrium ;  also  An  Additional  Phase  of  Aposporous  Development  in  Lastraea  pseudomas, 
var.  cristata,  in  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society,  xxx  (1894). 


Fig.  307.  Athyrium  Filix  foemina  claria- 
9tmft.  1  and  If,  abnormal  sporangia  in 
optical  Miction.  II I  and  IV,  similar  apor> 
anpa  from  the  oataide. 
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Speculations  innumerable  may,  however,  be  based  upon  them,  but  they  do 
not  give  us  much  insight.  We  may,  for  example,  derive  the  Pteridophyta 
from  a  plant  which  had  no  alternation  of  generations,  but  somewhat  the 
conformation  of  a  prothallus  of  Lycopodium  inundatum  ;  whose  lobes  bore 
partly  sexual  organs  and  partly  spores,  and  only  later  its  development 
divided  into  a  gamophytic  and  sporophytic  section,  which  originally  were 
constructed  alike ;  then  the  gametophj^e  experienced  a  regression  and  the 
sporophyte  a  progression.  This  may  be  spun  out  further,  but  it  is  mere 
fancy,  which  does  not  help  us  forward.  We  do,  however,  see  here  that  the 
cells  of  the  sporophyte  can  furnish  the  gametophyte  without  the  reduction 
of  the  chromosomes  to  one  half,  as  it  takes  place  in  the  division  of  the 
sporocytes.     Moreover,  apospory  also  can  be  combined  with  apogamy^. 

The  transitions  which  lead  from  the  normal  behaviour  to  apospory 
appear  to  me  to  show  that  apospory  is  not  an  original  but  a  derived  con- 
dition in  which  two  factors  are  concerned: — 

I.  The  arrest  of  the  development  of  the  sporangia ; 

a.  The  introduction  of  a  new  vegetative  development  leading  to 
formation  of  prothalli. 

Favourable  objects  for  experimental  investigation  would  be  furnished 
by  the  Hymenophyllaceae  with  their  basipetal  development  of  the  sorus. 
That  apospory  is  found  frequently  in  forms  of  fern  in  which  the  configura- 
tion of  the  leaf  deviates  from  the  normal  type,  shows  us  that  the  formation 
of  the  organs  has  connexions  about  which  at  present  we  know  nothing. 
A  slight  change  in  the  whole  constellation  can  effect  a  destruction  in 
another  place.  We  have  to  do  with  a  system  of  connexions  where  *  one 
thread  holds  thousands.'  An  insight  into  these  connexions  can  only  be 
obtained  experimentally,  and  a  work  of  Atkinson^  is  of  interest,  who, 
repeating  my  research  into  the  virescence  of  Onoclea  ®,  found  apospory  in 
virescent  sporophylls  of  Onoclea  sensibilis  which  were  produced  experi- 
mentally. Here  the  influence  is  certainly  one  from  the  outside,  but  up  till 
now  we  only  know  the  external  jog  which  brings  it  about,  not  the  chain 
which  conditions 

I.  the  destruction  of  the  sporangial  development,  which  also  takes 
place  in  Onoclea  Struthiopteris  under  like  conditions ; 

a.  the  development  of  the  prothalli. 

The  examination  into  these  connexions,  and  not  the  creation  of  phyletic 
pictures,  will  be  the  work  of  the  future. 

^  See  Bower,  On  some  Normal  and  Abnormal  Developments  of  the  Oophyte  in  Trichomanes,  in 
Annals  of  Botany,  i  (1888). 
'  Only  known  to  me  by  a  reference  in  Just's  Botanischer  Jahresbericht,  Jabrgang  xxiv  (1896),  p.  433. 
'  See  p.  475. 
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VI 
THE  SPORANGIUM  OF  THE  SPERMOPHYTA 

A.    MICROSPORANGIA. 

{d)  MICROSPORANGIA  OF  THE  GyMNOSPERMAE. 

The  structure  of  the  microsporangia  of  the  Gymnospermae  links  on 
closely  to  that  of  the  sporangia  of  the  Pteridophyta,  in  that  the  outermost 
layer  of  their  sporangial  wall  shows  the  same  characteristic  thickenings  of 
the  active  cells  of  the  opening  mechanism — at  least  this  is  the  case  in  all 
the  Cycadaceae,  Coniferae,  and  Gnetaceae  which  I  have  examined  *.  The 
development  of  the  microsporangia  also  ^  is  so  like  that  of  the  sporangia 
of  the  Pteridophyta  that  it  does  not  appear  necessary  to  enter  into  this 
question  here,  and  the  relationships  of  arrangement  and  of  number  have 
already  been  spoken  of  when  the  sporophyll  was  described  ^  I  will  only 
state  that  in  the  arrangement  of  the  microsporangia,  especially  if  these  are 
few  in  a  sorus,  we  can  readily  see  that  they  are  uniformly  distributed  in  the 
space  available — for  instance,  if  there  be  three  they  stand  at  about  lao** 
from  one  another — and  that  they  also  have  a  marked  dorsiventral  structure, 
and  in  correspondence  therewith  they  open  by  a  longitudinal  slit  which  is 
directed  downwards — ^reckoned  from  the  stamen.  In  the  Coniferae  there 
occur  both  longitudinal  and  transverse  slits,  the  latter,  for  example,  in 
Abies,  and  doubtless  the  difference  in  the  method  of  opening  is  connected 
with  the  conformation  and  lie  of  the  sporangia  ^ :  elongated  nearly  cylindric 
sporangia,  like  those  of  Pinus,  best  open  along  their  long  axis ;  those  of 
Abies  are  more  spherical.  In  a  more  spherical  sporangium  the  direction 
of  opening  is  a  matter  of  little  moment,  yet  in  such  a  case  it  is  influenced 
by  the  position,  for  instance  in  Juniperus  and  other  Cupressineae  the 
opening  takes  place  on  the  side  which  is  turned  away  from  tlu  sporophyll — 
an  arrangement  regarding  the  advantage  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak,  especially  as  it  has  been  shown  how  in  the  Pteridophyta  there  is 
a  connexion  between  the  lie  and  the  manner  of  opening  of  the  sporangia. 

{fi)  Microsporangia  of  the  Angiospermae. 

The  microsporangia  of  the   Angiospermae   differ  from  those  of  the 
Gymnospermae  in  this  that  their  acHve  cells  where  such  exist  are  always 

^  Regarding  Ginkgo  see  p*  515. 

'  See  concerning  the  Cycadaceae :  Warming,  Bidrag  til  Cycademes  Natnrhistorie,  Afdiyk  af  Overs. 
over  d.  K.  D.  Vidensk  Selsk.  Forhandl.,  1879;  'Prcab,  Recherches  sur  les  Cycadees,  in  Annales  da 
Jaidin  botanique  de  Bnitenzorg,  ii  (1881) ;  W.  H.  Lang,  Studies  in  the  Development  and  Morphology 
of  Cycadean  Sporangia :  The  Microsporangia  of  Stangeria  paradoza,  in  Annals  of  Botany,  zi  (1897). 
Concerning  the  Coniferae:  Strasburger,  Die  Coniferen  and  Gnetaceen,  Jena,  187a ;  Goebel,  Bettiiige 
zur  vergleichenden  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  Sporangien,  in  Botanische  Zeitong,  xl  (1882),  p.  771. 

'  See  p.  511. 

*  Compare  Goebel,  tfber  die  Pollenentleerong  bei  einigen  Gymnospermen,  in  Flora,  xcii  (Ergan- 
zungsband  zam  Jahrgnng  T902). 
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hypodtrmal.  Even  where  in  the  mature  condition  the  active  cells  apparently 
form  the  outermost  layer,  for  example  in  Casuarina,  the  history  of  develop- 
ment nevertheless  shows  that  there  is  an  epidermis  over  them,  but  its  cells 
soon  become  inconspicuous,  and  in  the  examination  of  the  mature  anthers 
can  be  readily  overlooked.  In  many  cases  the  formation  of  active  cells  is 
suppressed  entirely,  for  example  in  the  parasitic  Pilostyles  Uiei  and  in  the 
Ericaceae,  or  partly  as  in  many  plants  like  Berberis,  which  have  valvular 
dehiscence  of  the  microsporangia  and  in  which  the  active  cells  only  occur  at 
the  valves '.  The  epidermis  of  the  microsporangia  in  the  Angiospermae  may 
also  have  a  characteristic  construction,  but  we  never  see  in  its  cells,  so  far 
as  I  know,  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  cell-wall,  especially  the  charac- 
teristic thickening  which  is  found  in  the  cells  that  lie  immediately  under 
the  epidermis  *  and  constitute  the  hypodermal  endotkecium. 

Brioaoeae^  Fig.  398  shows  certain  relationships  which  are  found  in 
the  Ericaceae  and  which  require  further  investigation.  The  epidermal  cells 
of  the  microsporangia  are  large,  and  possess 
as  it  appears  a  slimy  content.  At  the  position 
where  dehiscence  will  occur  they  are  much 
smaller,  and  probably  the  opening  which  takes 
place  usually  in  the  flower-bud  is  brought 
about  by  the  drying  up  of  these  cells.  At 
"  any  rate,  there-are  no  thickenings  in  the  cell- 
walls  of  the  endothecium. 

It    is    then    evidently   a    weighty    sys- 

^.        ,  ,  f  .L        A        ■  J.    ^  P'O-  3«*-    Eric  cam«.    Half  of  an 

tematic  character  of  the  Angiospermae  that     «nihrr  :n  trmtvem  Kction  beyond  the 

the  active  cells  of  the  micrOSpOrangium,  if  pmrnt,  ahhatigR  the  pol^en-letridi^ar* 
,  .1.1.  ilnady  foimed.    Mapiified. 

they  are   present,  are   m   the   endothecium, 

•whilst  in  the  Pteridophyta  and  Gymnospermae  they  are  in  the  exotheeitan*. 

As  to  the  lie  of  the  point  of  opening  of  the  sporangium  in  the 
Angiospermae  there  are  many  variations.  The  significance  of  this  depends 
specially  upon  the  relationships  to  pollination  by  insects  and  must  remain 
here  unexplained.     It  lies  within  the  province  of  the  biology  of  pollination. 

MICROSPORES. 

Space  forbids  us  a  discussion  of  the  construction  of  the  microspores. 
I  will  only  briefly  recall  the  differences  in  the  pollen  in  wind-pollinated  and 
insect- pollinated  flowers,  the  remarkable  thread-like  pollen  of  Zostera  and 
Halophila,  the  pollen-tetrads  and  pollinia  as  they  occur  in  different  cycles 
of  affinity. 

'  See  Chatio,  De  1'aatheie,  Paris,  :S7o.  *  TbcM  extend  often  over  the  connectire. 

'  See  Aitopoens,  Uber  Ban  nnd  OfEhangiweiie  det  Antlmcn  und  die  Ealwiclclnng  itt  Sunea  der 
Ericaceaeti,  in  Flora,  xcii  (1903). 
■  Whether  this  ii  witboni  excqtioti  ftinher  invenlgatloii  sloce  can  tell.    Stt  p.  577. 
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THE  SPORANGIUM  OF  SPERMOPHYTA' 


The  gametophyte  in  the  Spermophyta  is  so  dependent  that  it  appears 
best  to  deal  with  it  along  with  the  sporophyte.  We  must  therefore  speak 
here  of  the  germination  of  the  microspores. 

GERMINATION   OF  THE   MICROSPORES. 

The  development  of  the  microspores  in  germination  has  been  made 
known  to  us  specially  by  the  investigations  of  Strasburger,  Belajeff,  Ikeno, 
Hirase,  and  Webber.  It  shows  us  so  far  a  parallel  formation  with  that  in 
the  megaspore,  as  we  find  in  both  a  vegetative  developnnent  which  is  always 
very  much  shortened. 

The  form  of  the  microspores  varies ;  sometimes  it  is  tetrahedral,  some- 
times bean-like  (dorsiventral),  sometimes   more  spherical.     The  rounded 


FiQ.  JW  ScbnncofEcnninMioiiof  (he  mkroipore.  land  It,  Cycadkceac  Webber'i fiEnra have  been  nied 
in  the  conitnictiaii.  ni,  AUnineae.  IV,  Anriotprtiiue.  S,  the  apei  of  the  micmpore :  b,  the  hue ;  «,  prv- 
thallu-cell;  ^  mother-ceU  aftheanlheridhiin;  ,S^,  tabe-cell :  J,  nucJeu*  of  the  tube-cell;  FT,  nil-cell  of  tte 
amheridioni  1  Spm,  mother-cell  of  ihe  male  taai  celb;  Sf,tpenia,VKyt<!t;  M,  vesicoUr  punrhnte  of  poUat^Tihi. 

basal  surface  of  the  tetrahedral  microspore  may  be  designated  the  base ; 
the  portion  over  against  it  the  apex;  and,  similarly,  in  the  dorsiventral 
microspore  the  convex  outer  surface  is  the  base. 

Amongst  the  Cycadaceae'  the  germination  of  the  microspore  of 
Zamia  has  been  made  known  to  us  through  the  researches  of  Webber.  In 
the  ripe  microspore  we  find  three  cells*  (/,  A,  Sck,  in  Fig.  399, 1).  Cell/ 
lies  at  the  apex  of  the  microspore  and  is  a  cell  of  the  prothallus ;  cell  A  is 
the  mother-cell  of  the  antheridium;  cell  Sch  is  the  tube-cell  which,  developing 
in  the  poIlen>chamber,  at  first  acts  as  a  haustorium  to  bring  nourishing 
material  out  of  the  nucellar  tissue  to  the  germinating  microspore ;  only 


'  Sw  Ikeno,  Untenachungeii  iibet  die  Eatu-icklung  dei  GescblechCsoi|puie  und  den  Vorguig  Aa 
BefnichtungbeiCycureTo1uU,inPiiDg$heim'a  Jahibiicbei,  iuii(i8gS);  H.  J.  Webber,  Speimato- 
geneuB  ind  FecunditioD  of  Zamia,  in  U.  S.  Depaitment  of  Agdcoltare,  Bareaa  of  Plut-Indnsby, 
Bnlletio  No.  3,  Washington,  1901.    Webber  {rivet  the  literataiv. 

'  Whetlier  occaiinully  ■  fourth  appean  i>  oT  no  lignificaace  here. 
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later  does  the  tube-cell  bring  the  apex  of  the  microspore  into  contact  with 
the  archegonia  by  the  formation  through  intercalary  growth  of  a  sac-like 
outgrowth  (Fig.  399,  II).  Such  pollen-tubes  I  call  acrogamaus,  Acro- 
gamous  pollen-tubes  are  only  found  in  the  Cycadaceae  and  Ginkgo,  and 
this  fact  has  no  doubt  the  closest  connexion  with  the  existence  of  a  pollen- 
chamber. 

At  the  apical  end  of  the  pollen-tube  the  following  changes  take 
place : — The  mother-cell  of  the  antheridium  is  divided  by  a  wall  oblique 
to  the  long  axis  of  the  pollen-tube  into  two  cells,  an  upper  and  an 
under.  The  upper  cell  is  the  central  cell  of  the  antheridium  out  of  which 
by  division  two  spermatocytes  proceed,  and  these  give  origin  to  two  giant 
spermatozoids.  The  under  cell  has  received  the  unfortunate  name  of 
^  stalk-cell '  which  is  inapplicable  upon  the  two  grounds  that  the  anthe« 
ridiiun  is  sunk  and  can  therefore  have  no  true  stalk-cell,  and  that  we  never 
see  that  a  stalk-cell  is  separated  from  a  spermatocyte,  but  there  is  a  separa- 
tion of  the  wall-cell  ^ 

The  first  cell  of  the  prothallus  at  the  apex  of  the  microspore  (Fig.  399, 
I,/)  swells  up  and  surrounds  the  stalk-cell  like  a  ring.  Both  are  limited 
to  the  outside  only  by  a  membrane,  not  by  a  wall.  Nevertheless  these 
cells  may  reach  a  considerable  size,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  no  function 
has  yet  been  ascribed  to  them.  One  might  suppose,  as  they  contain  starch, 
that  they  aid  in  the  nourishment  of  the  strongly  growing  spermatocyte, 
but  I  think  that  they  constitute  an  apparatus  for  the  opening  of  the  pollen- 
tube  at  its  point.  The  pollen-tube  is  cuticularized.  Both  in  the  pollen- 
tube  and  in  the  cells  which  are  found  under  the  spermatozoids  the  osmotic 
pressure  gradually  increases.  The  prothallus-cell,  /,  presses  upon  the  stalk- 
cell  it  encircles,  and  this  again  is  under  the  pressure  of  the  content  of  the 
pollen-tube.  The  pressure  so  acts  that  the  membrane  of  the  pollen-tube 
bursts  at  its  least  stretchable  place — that  is,  at  the  point  of  attachment  to 
the  cells  of  the  prothallus — the  spermatozoids  are  pressed  out  and  are  able 
then  to  force  themselves  into  the  egg. 

The  tube-cell  has  been  also  considered  as  the  wall  of  the  antheridium. 
I  see  no  ground  for  thi&  We  know  of  no  case  in  which  the  antheridial 
wall  functions  as  a  haustorium,  but  we  have  many  cases,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  megaspores  of  the  Angiosperms  where  the  cells  of  the  prothallus 
are  converted  into  haustoria  ^ 

We  have  then  in  the  microspore  of  the  Cycadaceae  the  following 
structure : — 

1.  Two  cells  of  the  prothallus,  of  which  one  becomes  a  pollen-tube 


^  See  p.  180.    Wettstein,  Ilandbuch  der  systematischen  Botanik,  ii  (1904),' has  recently  called  the 
stalk-ceU  a  '  wall-cell.' 
^  The  whole  orientation  of  the  antheridium  is  against  the  view  also. 
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which  originally  is  a  haustorium,  and  later  conducts  the  spermatozoids  to  the 
archegonium,  whilst  the  second  one  effects  the  opening  of  the  pollen-tube. 

2.  The  antheridium,  consisting  of  wall  and  spermatocytes. 

In  the  other  Gymnospermae  and  in  the  Angiospermae  the  pollen-tubes 
are  basigamous.  They  serve  indeed  at  first  as  haustoria,  and  later  as 
canals,  which  here  conduct  the  massive  male  gametes  to  the  egg.  As 
the  opening  of  the  pollen-tube  takes  place  at  the  basal  end  the  cells  of  the 
prothallus  have  become,  with  the  exception  of  the  tube-cell,  functionless. 
They  are  indeed  in  many  still  formed — ^two,  for  example,  in  Larix,  Picea 
vulgaris,  Pinus  silvestris,  P.  Pumilio— although  in  such  cases  they  usually 
collapse  soon,  but  in  the  Cupressineae  and  Taxodium  their  formation  is 
entirely  suppressed,  as  it  is  in  all  Angiospermae.  We  have,  therefore,  in 
these  cases  only  the  tube-cell  and  the  mother-cell  of  the  antheridium. 
This  mother-cell  in  the  Gymnospermae  divides  into  two  cells — one  corre- 
sponding to  the  spermatocyte,  which  furnishes  the  two  spermatozoids; 
the  other  is  the  wall-cell  which  we  prefer  to  designate  the  dislocatar-celL 
Its  function  is  to  set  loose  the  spermatocyte  from  its  point  of  attachment, 
as  is  particularly  evident  in  Juniperus,  where  the  dislocator-cell  is  very 
large.  Perhaps  it  bursts  and  in  that  way  promotes  the  passage  of  the 
spermatocytes  into  the  pollen-tube,  but  in  other  cases  the  simple  swelling 
of  the  dislocator-cell  may  effect  this.  Only  in  some  Gymnospermae  is  it 
suppressed,  but  in  Angiospermae  its  formation  is  always  suppressed,  because 
there  it  would  be  unnecessary,  seeing  that  the  spermatocytes  from  the  first 
are  not  firmly  fixed  and  have  no  attachment  to  the  wall  of  the  microspore. 

The  views  that  have  been  here  expressed  require  to  be  proved  by 
investigation,  but  it  seems  to  me  hardly  to  admit  of  doubt  that  we  shall 
obtain  a  proper  understanding  of  the  germination  of  the  microspore  only 
when  we  obtain  more  information  about  iSx^  function  of  the  cells  which  are 
found  in  the  pollen-tube.  If  what  has  been  said  above  be  correct  there  is 
in  the  microspore  of  the  Spermophyta  clear  connexion  between  structure 
and  function,  and  functionless  parts  are  evidently  reductions. 

B.    MEGASPORANGIA, 

(a)  General  Features. 

Hofmeister's  epoch-making  investigations  determined  once  and  for  all 
that  the  ovule  in  the  Spermophyta  is  the  homologue  of  the  megasporangium 
in  the  Pteridophyta.  A  thorough  comparison  of  these  sporangia  only  is 
possible,  however,  if  the  historical  development  of  their  relationships  are 
discussed.  Here  we  shall  deal  first  of  all  with  the  grosser  configuration  of 
the  ovule. 

We  distinguish  usually  in  it  a  stalk  or  funick,  one  or  more  integu-- 
ments^  and   the   nucellus  enveloped   by  the  integuments.    The  nucellus 
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is  the  megasporangium  ^.  This  is  undoubted.  On  the  other  hand  the 
views  upon  the  morphological  significance  of  the  integuments  are  various. 
So  far  as  functional  importance  is  concerned  we  have  to  consider  the 
following: — The  integuments  act  as  a  protective  envelope  to  the  ovule, 
and  then  later  they  form  the  seed-coat  Where,  as  in  Sympetalae,  the 
ovule  consists  of  a  thin  nucellus  and  one  thick  integument,  the  integ^ument 
has  to  provide  nutrition  to  the  embryo-sac  which  grows  out  into  it  ^.  The 
micropyle  in  all  poroganums  plants  evidently  conducts  the  pollen-tube.  In 
the  germination  of  the  seed  the  most  rapid  uptake  of  water  also  takes  place 
at  this  point. 

Forogamy  and  aporogamy.  In  a  number  of  Dicotyledbnes  the  micropyle 
does  not  function  as  a  conductor  of  the  pollen-tube,  and  the  plants  are  therefore 
designated  aporogamous.  In  Cynomorium'  coccineum  the  micropyle  withers  very 
rapidly  and  forms  no  longer  an  open  canal.  The  same  thing  happens  in  the  genus 
Gunnera*,  which  stands  so  isolated  in  the  plant  kingdom;  also  in  the  Cannabineae' 
and  in  Alchemilla  arvensis*.  This  aporogamous  condition  has  evidendy  appeared 
independently  in  different  dicotylous  plants.  In  Cynomorium  the  pollen-tube  forces 
its  way  through  tlie  apex  of  the  ovule.  This  method  is  acrogamous.  Gunnera  ripens 
its  seeds  most  probably  parthogeneticaUy.  Pollen-tubes  have  never  been  proved 
here.  In  Alchemilla  the  pollen-tubes  force  themselves  in  between  the  cells,  and 
grow  up  from  the  chalazal  region  to  the  egg-apparatus.  This  method  is  bastgamaus. 
It  also  happens  in  Casuarina^  as  well  as  in  the  Corylaceae  and  Juglandeae, 
notwithstanding  that  they  possess  a  micropyle.  These  variations  have  evidently 
no  importance  for  the  systematic  grouping  within  the  plant  kingdom,  but  an 
explanation  is  still  required  of  why  they  should  appear  so  frequently  in  plants  which 
have  specially  simply  constructed  flowers'.  An  intermediate  position  is  taken  by 
the  ovules  in  which  a  pollen-tube  partly  grows  through  the  tissue  of  the  ovule. 
We  see  this  in  the  Ulmaceae  *  and  in  the  Cannabineae.  It  may  well  be  assumed 
that  in  all  these  plants  special  reasons  exist,  either  in  the  structure  of  the  cells  or  in 
the  conditions  of  nutrition  of  the  pollen-tube,  which  cause  it  to  take  the  path  it  does* 


*  I  may  mention  here  that  the  nncellnB  noay  sometimes  be  abnormally  developed  as  a  micro* 
sporangiun.  I  observed  sach  a  case  in  Begonia ;  see  Goebel,  Beitrage  zur  Kenntnis  gef  iillter  Bluthen, 
in  Pringsheim's  Jahrbiicher,  xvii  (1886),  p.  246,  Figs.  48  and  49.    The  literature  is  cited. 

"  See  p.  638. 

'  Pirotta  e  Longo,  Osservazioni  e  ricerche  suUe  Cynomoriaceae,  in  Annnario  del  R.  Istituto 
Botanico  di  Roma,  ix  (1900),  Fasc.  a. 

*  Schnegg,  Beitrage  znr  Kenntnis  der  Gattnng  Gmmera,  in  Flora,  xl  (1902). 

*  Zinger,  Beitrage  zur  Kenntnis  der  weiblichen  Bliithen  nnd  Infloresoenzen  bei  Cannabineen,  in 
Flora,  IxzxY  (1898),  p.  189. 

*  Marbeck,  tlber  das  Verhalten  des  Pollenscblanches  bei  Alchemilla  arvensis,  (L.)  Scop.,  nnd  das 
Wesen  der  Chalazogamie,  Acta  Uzdversitatis  Lnndensis,  zxxvi  (1900). 

*  Treub  first  discovered  the  process  in  this  plant  and  called  it  chalaxogamy. 

'  Yet  the  Fagaceae  have  porogamous  fertilization.    How  do  Sagina  and  like  forms  behave  ? 

'  Nawaschin,  Cber  das  Verhalten  des  Pollenschlauches  bei  der  Ulme,  Nachrichten  der  Kaiserl. 
Akad.  der  Wissenschaiten  in  St.  Petersborg,  1897.  The  pollen-tube  here  pushes  out  of  the  tissue  of 
the  funiculus  through  the  integuments  to  the  apex  of  the  nucellus. 
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THE   INTEGUMENTS. 

The  Nature  of  the  Integument.  From  the  morpholc^'cal 
standpoint  there  are  two  possible  explanations  of  the  formation  of  the 
integument : — 

{a)  We  may  consider  it  as  a  new  formation  which  finds  no  analogy  in 
the  Pteridophyta. 

(b)  We  may  link  it  on  to  the  indusial  formation  of  the  Pteridophyta, 
finding  an  analogue  in  the  megasporangia  of  Azolla  (Figfs.  325-327),  which 
are  invested  by  an  indusium  laid  down  like  an  annular  wall. 

The  second  interpretation  was  mainly  founded  by  Warming.  Under  it 
it  is  most  natural  to  consider  the  nucellus  only  as  the  megasporangium, 
to  regard  the  funiculus  as  a  portion  of  the  sporophyll  on  which  the  m^[a- 

sporangium  arises  as 
a  terminal  new  forma- 
tion, just  as  a  mega- 
sporangium of  Azolla 
arises  on  a  placenta 
which  is  formed  from 
a  transformed  leaf- 
lobe.  This  view  may 
find  confirmation  in 
the  remarkable  con- 
struction of  Lepido- 
carpon,  a  fossil  ly- 
copodiaceous  plant 
recently  described  by 
Scott*.  The  sporo- 
phyll of  Lepidocar- 
pon  bears  at  its  base 
a  megasporangium,  in 
which  one  only  of  four  spores  that  are  laid  down  develops,  and  the  m^[a- 
sporangium  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  integument  which  proceeds  from  the 
sporophyll.  The  microsporangia  too  have  a  similar  int^ument.  The 
assumption  then  that  the  integument  of  the  ovule  in  Spermophyta  took 
origin  from  the  sporophyll  is  not  altogether  unsupported  by  analogy,  and 
the  known  cases  of  virescent  malformation^  are  conformable  also  with 
this.  We  may  also  recall  in  this  connexion  that  the  outgrowth  beneath 
the  ovule  in  the  Cycadaceae  (Fig.  400,  W)  certainly  belongs  to  the  carpel, 


n. 

Pig.  40a  Ceratosamia  robnsta.  I,  8arface>9ectioa  throng^h  the  basal 
portion  of  a  carpel.  One  ovule  is  cat  throajj^h  lonj^tndinally ;  W^  swelling 
oelow  the  integument.  II,  the  same  in  a  younger  stage.  The  sw'cUtng  below 
the  integument  is  not  yet  visible. 


^  Scott,  Note  on  the  Occurrence  of  a  Seed-like  Fractification  in  Certain  Palaeozoic  Lycopods, 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  Ixvii  (1900). 
»  Part  I,  p.  182. 
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and  may  be  considered  as  an  approach  in  some  measure  to  a  second 
integument,  and  that  in  the  Eusporangiate  Pteridophyta  the  stalk  of  the 
sporangium  has  been  explained  as  arising  through  an  outgrowth  of  the 
tissue  of  the  sporophyll  *. 

Development  of  the  Integuments.  To  enter  into  a  description 
of  the  development  of  the  integuments  here  is  unnecessary  as  no  new  point 
of  departure  or  facts  has  been  brought  forward  during  the  last  twenty 
years.     I  will  mention  therefore  only  shortly  the  following: — 

1.  The  integuments  arise  always  as  lateral  outgrowths  on  the  ovule  below  the 
nucellus,  which  is  laid  down  everywhere  as  a  terminal  structure,  even  in  cases  where 
in  its  later  stages,  on  account  of  the  massive  development  of  the  integuments,  its 
terminal  position  is  not  apparent,  as  in  many  Sympetalae,  whose  ovules  have  a  thin 
nucellus  and  one  massive  integument. 

2.  In  atropous  *  ovules  the  integuments  arise  as  a  circular  wall. 

3.  In  anatropous  and  campylotropous  ovules  the  development  of  the  integument, 
if  only  one  is  present,  is  arrested  on  the  side  turned  towards  the  funicle,  or  forms 
there  only  the  portion  of  the  integument  devoted  to  the  micropyle. 

4.  Where  two  integuments  arise,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  inner  is  the  one 
first  formed,  then  the  outer — Euphorbia  is  an  exception.  In  anatropous  ovules  the 
outer  integument  then  shows  the  arrest  above  mentioned,  that  is  to  say,  is  not 
developed  upon  the  side  next  the  funicle. 

5.  In  small  ovules  the  integuments  proceed  from  the  outermost  cell-layer. 
Where  there  is  more  massive  construction  of  the  integument  deeper  cell-layers 
also  share. 

6.  The  number  of  the  integuments  is  generally  within  one  large  cycle  of 
affinity  constant:  two  in  most  Monocotyledones  and  choripetalous  Dicotyledones ' 
also  in  the  Primulaceae;  one  in  most  sympetalous  Dicotyledones,  the  Cupres- 
sineae,  Abietineae,  and  elsewhere.  Yet  there  are  within  one  family  varia- 
tions which  more  accurate  investigation  may  show  perhaps  to  be  derived.  For 
example,  Aconitum  has  two  integuments  to  its  ovule,  whilst  the  nearly  allied 
Delphinium  has  only  one.  But  ovules  of  Delphinium^  at  a  middle  stage  of 
development  show  clearly  at  the  micropylar  end — especially  if  they  be  looked  at 
whole  and  not  in  section — that  the  integument  is  double,  and  we  may  regard  the 
integument  of  Delphinium  as  the  result  of  a  concrescence  of  two.  The  phenomenon 
is  quite  like  that  of  the  origin  of  a  sympetalous  corolla.  In  the  cycle  of  affinity 
of  the  Ranunculaceae  one  might,  upon  the  basis  of  the  facts  above  mentioned, 
conjecture  that  the  ovules  provided  with  two  integuments  were  a  more  primitive  type 


*  See  p.  602. 

'  The  expression  orthotropous  for  straight  ovales  should  be  avoided,  as  it  is  used  now  of  shoots  in 
a  definite  sense,  which  does  not  fit  most  atropous  ovules. 

'  One  integument  is  possessed  by  the  Umbelliflorae  and  many  Ranunculaceae. 

^  Delphinium  cashmirianum  was  examined.  See  also  Strasburger,  Die  Coniferen  und  die  Gnetaceen, 
Jena,  187a,  p.  415.  The  indentation  of  the  outer  integuments  often  appears  sUght,  or  not  at  all,  upon 
sections,  even  where  a  study  of  the  inception  of  an  outer  integument  shows  that,  as  usual  in  anatropous 
ovules,  it  is  only  developed  upon  the  side  turned  away  from  the  funiculus. 
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from  which  that  with  one  integument  has  been  derived.  We  might  see  the  like  also 
in  other  cycles  of  affinity,  especially  in  the  Rosaceae.  Spiraea  Lindleyana '  has  two 
separate  integuments ;  in  Spiraea  Fortunei  and  others  they  hang  together,  except  at 
the  micropylar  region;  in  Spiraea  Aruncus,  S.  Ulmaria,  and  S.  Filipendula  there 
is  only  one.  Also  in  Hippuris  Van  Tieghem  considered  that  the  integument  is 
the  result  of  the  fusion  of  two  which  are  quite  separate  from  one  another  in 
Myriophyllum. 

Ategminous  Ovules.  Naked  ovules— tKat  is  to  say  ovules  with  no 
integument — occur  both  in  Monocotyledones  and  Dicotyledones,  but  the 
question  arises  whether  this  behaviour  is  a  reduction  or  a  primitive  one,  and 
with  what  biological  relationships  it  stands  in  connexion.  Some  examples 
therefore  of  it  will  be  given : — 

MONOCOTYLEDONES. 

Amaryllideae.  In  this  family  we  find  ategminy  of  the  ovules  in 
Crinum.  The  ovule&  of  this  amaryllidaceous  plant,  which  is  neither  a  parasite 
nor  a  saprophyte,  have  no  integument*.  The  ovules  appear  on  the  placenta  as 
slightly  differentiated  swellings  provided  with  a  funiculus,  and  they  contain,  not 
infrequently,  more  than  one  embryo-sac.  This  rudimentary  construction  may  be 
connected  with  the  fact  that  no  seed-coat  is  formed  '•  The  seeds  are  arranged  for 
immediate  germination,  and  are  protected  only  by  some  layers  of  cork-cells  which 
arc  formed  from  the  endosperm.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  endosperm  develops  here,  in 
the  main,  independently  of  the  nucellus.  It  contains  chlorophyll  also  and  forms,  in 
a  certain  measure,  a  passage  to  a  development  independent  of  the  megasporangium. 
The  other  Amaryllideae  have  mostly  two  integuments.  Amaryllis  Belladonna 
has  only  one.  Although  we  have  no  comparative  history  of  the  development  of  the 
seeds  of  this  family,  such  as  is  necessary  in  order  to  form  a  secure  basis  for  phyletic 
conclusions,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  facts,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  are  in  favour  of 
a  reduciiaiu 

dicotyledones. 

Amongst  these  we  find  ategminous  ovules  chiefly  in  some  parasites  and 
saprophytes,  but  also  in  other  plants. 

Gentianeae.  Whilst  other  gentianaceous  plants  possess  ovules  with  one  integu- 
ment the  saprophytic  Voyria  has  an  ovule  which  is  described  as  naked  ^ 

Voyria.  The  ovules  in  this  genus  occur  in  large  numbers  within  the  ovar}'. 
They  are  elongated  but  have  a  normally  constructed  and  normally  arising  embryo- 


^  Van  Tieghem,  Structure  de  quelques  ovules,  Journal  de  Botanique,  xii  (1898),  p.  213. 

'  See  Goebel,  Pflanzenbiologische  Schildeningen,  i  (1889),  P*  i^9>  confirming  the  statements  of 
Prillieux  and  of  A.  Braun.  See  also  the  literature  cited  by  A.  Braun,  Ober  Polyembiyonie  nnd 
Keimung  von  Coelebogyne,  in  Abhandlungen  der  Berliner  Alcademie  (1859). 

'  Hiat  is  to  say,  the  laying  down  of  an  integument  may  be  suppressed  because  the  whole  economy 
of  the  seed  is  of  such  a  kind  that  the  seed-coat,  which  would  protect  it  otherwise  during  the  resting 
period,  is  not  required. 

*  Johow,  Die  chlorophyllfreten  Humnsbewohner  West-Indiens,  in  Pringsheim's  Jahrbiicher,  zvi 
(1885),  p.  442. 
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sac'.  Some  years  ago  1  had  the  opportunity  of  gathering  in  Venezuela,  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Cumbre  de  San  Hilario,  plants  of  Voyria  azurea,  which  decked  with  its 
blue  flowers  the  soil  of  the  shady  woods  and  grew  along  with  a  number  of  mono- 
cotylous  saprophytes.  After  examination  of,  I  must  admit,  only  a  small  amount 
of  material,  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  indication  of  an  integument,  and  of  a 
micropyle  as  a  shallow,  easily  overlooked  indentation  (Fig.  401,  Mi).  Johow  has 
remarked  that  the  ovule,  after  the  formation  of  the  embryo-sac,  corresponds  essen- 
tially with  an  anatropous  one.  I  would  consider  the  terminal  outgrowth  of  the  ovule 
as  belonging  to  the  integument,  which  here  in  other  respects  remains  stationary  at  an 
early  stage  of  development.  The  extremely  rudimentary  nucellus  esperiences  no 
curvature,  as  in  anatropous  ovules  elsewhere,  but  it  develops  from  the  first  in  an 
inverted  position,  so  that,  to  speak  in  comparative  morphological  terms,  we  have 
a  '  congenital  curvature.'  I  have  shortly  referred  to  this  case  because  it  appears  to 
me  to  support  clearly  the  assumption  of  a  reduction.  Why  this  condition  should  be 
brought  about  we  do  not  know.  It  is  probable  that  it  is  teleolt^cally  *  connected 
with  ihe  great  nimiber  of  ovules,  perhaps 
causally  with  the  saprophytic,  in  others  the 
parasitic,  mode  of  hfe.  But  then  against 
this  we  have  the  fact  that  ategminous  ovules 
occur  also  in  a  number  of  autotrophic  plants. 
It  is  then  very  possible  that  the  want  of  the 
integimienEs  of  the  ovule  has  really  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  parasitism  and  sapro- 
phylism,  but  that  amongst  plants  with  this 
kind  of  ovule  a  certain  number  have  re- 
tained a  parasitic  type. 

Olacineae.  Valeton  and  Van  Tie-  fic.  j 
ghem '  have  shown  that  ategminous  ovules  »>«  u°> 
occur  in  some  plants  which  are  commonly 
reckoned  in  the  family  of  the  Olacineae — m  Olax,  Liriosma,  Schoepfia — whilst  other 
plants  belonging  to  this  family,  in  the  old  sense,  have  ovules  with  one  or  two 
integuments.  A  parasitic  or  saprophytic  mode  of  life  of  those  Olacineae  which  are 
provided  with  ategminous  ovules,  has  not  yet  been  shown. 

Regarding  Van  Tieghem's  peculiar  systematic  views  I  do  not  require  to  say 
anything  after  what  has  been  said  above  about  the  Amaryllideae  and  Geniianeae ; 
I  may  add  only  that  the  rubiaceous  plant  Houstonia,  which  is  autotrophic,  has 
ategminous  ovules*. 

Santalacsak.  In  this  family  we  find,  for  example  in  Thesium ',  three  naked 
ovules  upon  a  free  central  placenta.    Each  of  them  stands  opposite  one  of  the  three 

*  By  tetnd-divislou.  '  See  p.  154. 

'  Vui  Tiegliem,  Sar  lei  phantroguQei  i  ovalei  luit  nncelte,  loimaut  le  graope  Att  IniiDcelMet  ou 
Santalintei,  in  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^tf  Botaciqne  de  France,  zliii  (1896),  p.  £43,  See  alio  Eogler,  in 
Eogler  nnd  Prantl,  Die  UBtuilichen  FSwuenfunilieQ,  Naclitiiige  lU  III,  I,  p.  144. 

*  According  to  t  commimicUion  In  a  letter  from  F.  E.  Lloyd. 

'  See  GuignaTd,  Obtemtioos  lOt  let  Santalac^  in  Annates  des  tdencea  ntturelles,  s^i.  7,  ii 
(1885),  p.  iSi.    The  literaluie  is  dted  here. 
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carpels.  A  small  depression  can  be  seen  at  the  apex  of  this  ovule,  as  in  Voyria,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  remains  of  a  micropyle,  so  that  the  Santalaceae  possess  the 
indication  of  one  thick  integument.  The  formation  by  the  embryo-sac  at  its  basal 
end  of  a  haustorium,  which  bores  deeply  into  the  placenta,  is  a  feature  which  is 
widely  spread  in  the  Sympetalae.  The  growing  out  from  the  ovule  of  the  embryo- 
sac  at  its  apeXi  where  the  formation  of  endosperm  takes  place,  is  seen  also  in  Crinum, 
and  is  probably  connected  with  the  rudimentary  construction  of  the  whole  ovule. 
That  no  relationship  exists  between  this  rudimentary  construction  and  the  number 
of  the  ovules  is  clear.  Of  the  three  ovules  only  one  becomes  perfect,  and  the 
envelope  of  this  is  supplied  by  the  ovarian  wall,  as  there  is  no  seed-coat  present. 

Such  rudimentary  ovules  are  found  in  particular  in  parasites  which  form  rich 
endosperm  and  a  complete  embryo — at  least  this  is  true  for 

LoRANTHACEAE  *.  We  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  ovules  in  this  family  to  the 
investigations  of  Treub '. 

LoranthtiB  sphaeroearpiiB.  In  Loranthus  sphaerocarpus  a  free  central  placenta 
rises  up  at  the  base  of  the  ovarian  cavity,  which  bears  some  very  rudimentary 
ategminous  ovules,  and  later  becomes  concrescent  completely  with  the  inner  surface  of 
the  ovary,  so  that  the  embryo-sacs  then  are  embedded  apparendy  in  a  tissue  filling  the 
ovary.  The  reduction  goes  further  in  Viscum  articulatum  and  Loranthus  pentandrus, 
where  there  is  a  central  placenta,  and  ovules  are  no  longer  formed  upon  it 

Visotun  artiealatuiu.  Viscum  articulatum '  possesses  an  ovary  formed  of  two 
carpels  which  so  closely  unite  with  one  another  that  only  a  narrow  slit  remains 
between  them.  Where  this  slit  ceases  at  the  base  of  the  ovary  many  embryo-sacs 
proceed  out  of  some  cells  rich  in  protoplasm,  which  lie  near  one  another  or  are 
separated  by  parenchymatous  cells;  of  these  embryo-sacs,  however,  only  one 
experiences  a  further  development. 

Loranthus  pentandrus.  A  similar  development  appears  in  Loranthus  pentan- 
drus.  If  we  compare  it  with  that  found  in  Loranthus  sphaerocarpus  we  can  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  reduction.  The  placenta  and  the  ovule 
are  then  not '  congenitally  concrescent '  with  the  tissue  of  the  ovary,  but  have  not 
come  into  existence — like  the  pollen-mother-cells  of  Cyclanthera  *,  which  do  not 
differentiate  in  a  specially  constructed  pollen-sac,  but  in  a  ring-like  swelling  of  the 
flower-axis ;  the  mother-cells  of  the  embryo-sacs  of  the  Loranthaceae  do  not  develop 
in  the  ovule,  but  in  the  flower-tissue  beneath  the  ovary.  The  megasporangium  then 
is  suppressed  in  its  differentiation,  only  the  megaspores  develop,  and,  as  in  the 
Santalaceae,  they  show  often  peculiar  phenomena  of  growth  which  have  a  most 


*  Van  Tieghcm*s  more  recent  work  is  set  forth  by  Engler,  in  Engler  und  Prantl,  Die  natiirlichen 
Pflanzenfamilien,  Nachtiiige  zu  III,  i,  p.  1 24. 

'  Tienb,  Observations  sur  les  Loranthacees,  in  Annales  da  Jardin  botaniqne  de  Bnitenzorg,  ii 
( 1 881),  p.  54;  iii  (1883),  p.  I.  Treub's  results  completed  and  corrected  the  older  work  of  Hof- 
meister,  Neue  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  Embryobildung  der  Phanerogamen  :  I.  Dikotyledonen,  in 
Abhandlungen  der  Koniglich  sachsischen  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften,  vi  (1859). 

'  The  same  is  the  case  in  Viscnm  album,  see  Jost,  Zur  Kenntniss  der  Bliithenentwicklung  der  Mbtel, 
n  Botanische  Zeitung,  xl  (1888),  p.  357.  The  mother-cell  of  the  embryo-sac  divides  here  into  two 
daughter-cells,  the  lower  of  which  soon  forms  upwards  an  outgrowth,  this  I  consider  as  an  early 
haustorial  formation.  *  See  p.  554. 
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intimate  connexion  with  the  nutrition  of  the  nieg;as[>ores — a  connexion  which  of 
course  is  different  from  what  it  would  be  were  the  megaspore  in  a  well-formed 
megasporangium.  Other  cases,  which  will  be  presently  mentioned,  show  us  that  the 
embryo-sac  lives  as  a  parasite,  and  that  it  derives  its  nourishment  from  wherever  it 
best  can. 

Balanofhoreae.     The  reduction  goes   furthest  in  the   Balanopfaoreae,  whose 
behaviour  Treub '  has  made  clear.    There  is  neither  a  flower-envelope  nor  carpels 
visible  in  the  female  flower  here.     The  whole  flower  consists  of  a  cell-body,  of  which 
s  hypodermal  cell  (Fig.  ^oa)  becomes  an  archesporium  ',  whilst  the  outer  cell-layer 
grows  out  into  a  long  pointed  process;  the  whole  structure  has  a  certain  resemblance 
to  an  archegonium,  but  there  is 
no  neck-canal.    As  other  Balano- 
phoreae'    possess    usually    two 
carpels  with  a  central  placenta, 
and  two  very  slightly  difl'erenii- 
ated  ategminous  ovules,  it  appears 
roost  natural  to  derive  Balano- 
phora  from   them  by  assuming 
that 

1.  The    formation    of  the   ' 
carpels  is  suppressed. 

2.  The  number  of  the  ovules 
is  reduced  to  one. 

3.  The  formation  of  the 
ovules  takes  place  out  of  the 
primordium  of  the  flower  itself*, 
in  which  one  can  no  longer  speak 
of  an  'axis,'  as  this  expression 
has  a  meaning  only  when  we 

understand  a  structure  that  pos-     iZjiJodi"^  ^'1^"°'' n™oid«''?™Efc '/™n*iI™milar"SSion 
sesses  at  least  the  possibility  of     jJiowina  i^e  arehc-parinm,  which  i*  .imdei  iiL^f™»iE  0™ 
bringing  forth  oi^;ans  as  appen-      >*>■   n«ndiii  rnggnifiniaoi.  After Tmb. 
dages. 

The  case  is  quite  like  what  occurs  in  the  vegetative  organs  of  many  parasites. 
We  know  from  the  researches  of  Solms-Laubach  thai,  for  example  in  species  of 
Pilostyles  **,  the  vegetative  body  of  the  parasite  which  bores  into  the  host  may  be 


'  Trenb,  L'oi^Riie  lemelle  et  rapogainie  do  Balanophora  elongatl,  Bl.,  ia  Aamiles  dn  Jardin 
botoniqne  de  Bnitemorg,  xv  (i8g8),  p.  1. 

*  Sometimes  this  divides  once,  sometiiiies  it  does  not  divide  at  all,  and  tbea  at  once  becomes 


*  Sec  Lotsy,  Rhopalocnemis  phalloides,  in  Aonales  An  Jardm  botanique  de  Buiteiizorg,  sir.  1, 
ii  (1901),  p.  73.  Lotiy  thioki  that  tlie  Helosideae,  to  which  Rhopalocnemis  phalloides  belongs, 
are  better  separated  from  the  BalonopboreM ;  even  ir  one  does  so  tbeir  near  leUtionihip  nontd  not 
be  donbtfal. 

'  An  analogous  cue  wonld  arise  if  the  male  llower  ot  Junipems  were  rednced  to  one  of  iis 
micTosporangia.    See  p.  Jlfi.  '  .See  p.  115. 
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reduced  to  a  single  hypha-like  strand  of  tissue.  In  this  there  is  no  possibilitj 
of  applying  the  ordinary  morphological  schemes.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the 
flowers  of  Balanophora.  We  do  not  know  here,  as  elsewhere,  in  what  connexion 
the  reduction  stands  to  the  parasitic  mode  of  life.  If  such  a  connexion  exists  it  may 
be  of  two  kinds, — 

{a)  direct — that  is  to  say,  conditioned  by  the  piarasitic  mode  oflife  itself; 

{b)  indirect — ^that  is  to  say,  the  parasitic  mode  of  life  permits  of  the  retention  of 
variations  in  structure  which  may  also  appear  in  non-parasitic  plants,  but  are  there 
incapable  of  persistence.  An  indirect  connexion  of  this  kind — of  reduction  with 
mode  of  life — has  been  already  shown  to  be  probable  in  Utricularia  and  the  Podo- 
stomaceae  ^. 

From  what  has  been  said  we  gather  that  in  the  ovule,  and  partly  also 
in  the  whole  gynaeceum  of  the  Angiospennae,  considerable  reductions  may 
take  place.  We  can  hardly  designate  as  a  reduction  the  limitation  of  the 
integument  to  one,  but  we  may  certainly  call  it  a  reduction  if  the  formation 
of  the  integuments  is  entirely  suppressed,  although  we  may  not  be  able  to 
give  the  reason  for  this.  At  the  same  time  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
where  the  integument  plays  no  longer  any  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
seed-coat — and  this  is  the  case  in  many  plants  in  which  the  envelope  of 
the  seed  is  formed  by  the  pericarp,  the  seed-coat  being  at  the  same  time 
destroyed,  for  instance  in  Gunnera,  the  grasses — the  formation  of  the 
integument  may  from  the  first  be  suppressed.  We  must  assume  that 
the  'tendency  to  disappear'  may  show  itself  in  all  organs  in  individual 
forms,  and  that  this  then  leads  to  an  abortion  if  this  can  take  place 
without  injury  to  the  whole  economy  of  the  plant.  It  would  be  of  course 
quite  absurd  to  endeavour  to  group  plant-forms  which  have  naked  ovules 
into  one  systematic  group.  It  is  quite  clear  that  this  condition  is  developed 
in  different  cycles  of  affinity. 

A  further  stage  of  reduction  is  that  in  which  the  ovules  and  placenta 
no  longer  appear  as  definite  organs  within  the  gynaeceum,  as  in  Viscum, 
but  the  megasporangia  are  sunk  in  the  tissue  of  the  megasporophyll. 
Finally,  in  Balanophora  the  differentiation  of  the  megasporophylls  them- 
selves is  suppressed,  the  whole  flower  is  evidently  reduced  to  one  m^a- 
sporangium.  It  has  been  shown  ^  how  this  example  specially  illustrates 
the  fact  that  we  cannot  deny  the  occurrence  of  far-reaching  changes  in  the 
formation  of  organs,  and  that  our  work  at  first  must  be  to  make  a  picture 
of  how  they  have  come  about,  but  not  to  endeavour  to  read  into  a  terminal 
member  of  a  series  its  first  beginnings. 

THE   NUCELLUS. 

Developments  within  the  Nucellus  in  Relation  to  Stimull 

The  megasporangium  of  Spermophyta  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the 

*  Sec  p.  341.  *  See  p.  557. 
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Pteridoph}^  by  the  fact  that  the  megaspores  germinate  within  the 
sporangium,  and  that  the  m^^porangium  with  its  envelope  or  envelopes 
develops,  after  fertilization,  into  a  seed.  Approaches  to  this  behaviour 
are  found  in  some  Pteridophyta.  In  Salvinia  the  megaspores  germinate 
within  the  megasporangium  ^.  The  megaspores  in  many  species  of  Sela- 
ginella^  undergo  the  first  stages  of  germination  within  the  megasporangium, 
are  then  emptied  out  of  the  megasporangium,  and  only  later  resume  their 
germination.  An  actual  transition  to  seed-formation  does  not  appear  in 
any  living  forms ;  such  a  transition  would  not  even  exist  if,  for  example 
in  Selaginella,  there  were  found  forms  in  which  the  megaspores  were  not 
shed  from  the  sporangia,  but  remained  enclosed  in  the  megasporangium 
until  germination  of  the  embryo  of  the  sporophyte^  From  the  teleological 
side  one  might  consider  it  a  step  forward  were  the  megaspores,  which 
represent  a  considerable  expenditure  of  plastic  material,  no  longer  shed 
from  the  mother-plant,  away  from  which  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  find 
favourable  conditions  for  germination  and  fertilization,  but  from  which 
when  they  separate  they  carry  usually  reserve-material  sufficient  for  the 
first  development  of  the  embryo  which  proceeds  from  the  fertilized  egg. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  we  observe  that  the  plant  is,  so  to  speak,  always  more 
sparing  with  material  the  higher  we  rise  in  the  series  of  the  Spermophyta : 
the  Cycadaceae  form  in  their  megaspores  large  prothalli  even  without 
pollination  * ;  the  Coniferae  allow  of  the  germination  of  the  megaspore  within 
the  megasporangium  only  after  the  stimulus  of  a  pollen-tube ;  upon  this 
stimulus  is  dependent  in  some  Angiospermae  the  laying  down  of  the  ovules,  in 
others  their  further  development  at  least.  Some  examples  may  be  quoted. 
The  female  flowers  of  Quercus  and  Fagus,  also  Corylus,  show  no  trace 
of  ovule  at  the  time  of  pollination.  So  far  as  I  know  it  has  not  been 
experimentally  proved,  but  it  appears  probable  that  the  stimulus  exercised 
by  the  pollen-tube  starts  a  further  development  *.  It  is  certain  that  this  is 
the  case  in  the  Orchideae  whose  ovules  are  quite  rudimentary  at  the  time 
of  pollination,  and  also  in  some  Dicotyledones,  for  example  in  Fraxinus, 
Fors3^hia,  and  Syringa  dubia  ;  whilst  in  other  Oleaceae  ®,  such  as  Syringa 
vulgaris,  Fontanesia  Fortunei,  and  species  of  Ligustrum,  there  are  well- 
developed  ovules  at  the  time  of  pollination. 


^  This  may  be  connected  with  the  aquatic  life. 

*  Bruchmann  sajs  that  Selaginella  spinnlosa  is  an  exception. 

'  Compare  F.  M.  Lyon,  A  study  of  the  Sporangia  and  Gametophytes  of  Selaginella  apns  and 
Selaginella  rupestris,  in  Botanical  Gazette,  xxxii  (1901),  p.  124. 

*  How  far  the  several  genera  differ  in  this  character  requires  investigation.  In  Cycas,  as  it  grows 
in  our  plant-houses,  the  formation  of  archegonia  takes  place  in  the  prothallium  of  some,  usually  not 
all,  of  the  unpoUinated  ovules. 

'  The  further  development  of  the  ovary  is  suppressed  in  Corylus  if  the  male  catkins  discharge  their 
poUen  before  the  development  of  the  stigmas,  and  this  happens  in  many  springs  and  may  be  considered 
an  experimental  proof  of  the  connexion  mentioned  above. 

'  See  Billings,  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  Samenentwicklung,  in  Flora,  Ixxxviii  (1901). 
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In  the  Coniferae  the  development  of  the  megaprothallium  depends 
upon  the  pollination  but  not  upon  the  fertilization^;  the  Angiospermae 
go  one  step  further.  Out  of  the  germ-tube  of  the  microspore  two  nuclei 
pass  into  the  megaspore  in  fertilization,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  investiga* 
tions  of  Nawaschin,  Guignard,  and  others  ^  One  of  these  stirs  up  the  egg 
to  a  further  development.  It  effects  the  fertilization.  The  second  one 
stimulates  the  formation  of  endosperm.  Whether  we  speak  of  this  as 
a  '  double  fertilization '  or  not  is  to  my  mind  non-essential.  I  have  always 
seen  in  the  process,  since  it  became  known,  only  an  arrangement  which 
secures  the  further  development  of  the  endosperm  in  those  cases  where 
formation  of  an  embryo  takes  place. 

Parthenogenetic  State.  This  feature  too  is  not  without  exception. 
We  have  come  to  know  of,  in  recent  times,  many  examples  of  partheno- 
genetic formation  of  embryo,  and  these  are  being  multiplied.  In  these 
cases  the  formation  of  the  endosperm  proceeds  at  the  same  time  without 
the  stimulus  which  is  given  in  other  plants  in  the  way  described,  whether 
the  embryo  proceed  from  an  unfertilized  egg,  as  in  Antennaria  alpina  and 
most  of  the  species  of  Alchemilla  that  have  been  examined,  or  from  a  cell 
of  the  endosperm,  as  in  Balanophora.  We  have  learnt  to  distinguish  in 
sexual  reproduction  two  processes: — 

I.  the  taking  over  of  paternal  and  maternal  qualities  into  the  germ  ; 

a.  the  stirring  up  of  this  germ  to  further  development. 

The  stirring  of  the  germ  to  further  development  may  result  through 
factors  other  than  the  union  of  the  male  and  female  cells.  What  is  the 
development-stimulus  in  the  seeds  produced  parthenc^enetically  we  do 
not  know,  but  it  appears  to  me  very  probable  that  in  many  cases  it  is 
the  pollen-tube  which  without  causing  fertilization  stimulates  the  further 
development  and  the  formation  of  embryo.  Where  as  in  Balanophora 
and  Alchemilla,  with  the  exception  of  Alchemilla  arvensis,  usually  no 
pollen-tube  is  formed,  we  naturally  cannot  speak  of  this,  but  in  the 
formation  of  the  adventitious  embryos  out  of  the  nucellus,  as  they  occur 
in  Funkia,  Citrus,  and  elsewhere,  and  also  in  Casuarina,  as  will  be  men- 
tioned below,  we  have  analogous  cases.  I  do  not  see  why  the  pollen-tube 
should  not  in  many  cases  stir  up  the  egg  also  to  further  development 
without  effecting  fertilization. 

^  Hofmeister,  Allgemeine  Morphologic  der  Gewachse,  p.  637,  showed  Uiat,  for  example,  in 
orchids  the  further  development  of  the  ovules  can  also  be  brought  about  by  foreign  pollen,  which  can 
cause  no  fertilization. 

'  I  pointed  out,  in  1883,  that  the  effect  of  fertilization  also  reached  the  secondary  embzyo-sac- 
nucleus : — *  In  all  the  cases  examined  by  me  this  (nucleus)  is  connected  with  the  egg  by  means  of 
a  plasma-strand,  so  that  a  material  influence  upon  this  from  the  egg  or  pollen-tube  can  take  place.* 
This  material  influence  consists  in  a  union  of  nuclei  as  the  beautiful  investigations  of  the  various 
authors  mentioned  have  shown.  Goebel,  Vergleichende  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  Pflanzenoigane, 
in  Schenk^s  Handbuch  der  Botanik,  iii  (1884),  p.  429.  See  also  Strasbuxger,  in  Botanitche  Zdtlmg, 
lii  (1900),  p.  293. 
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Development  of  the  Megaspore.  The  most  important  part  of 
the  nucellus  is  the  m^aspore  or  embryo-sac,  and  we  may  ask  now  how  far 
the  megaspore  in  its  origrination  conforms  with  that  of  the  Pteridophyta  ^. 
In  the  Pteridophyta  it  arises  everywhere  by  a  division  into  four  of  the 
sporoc3rte.  The  megaspore  of  the  Spermophyta  proceeds  also  from  a 
sporocyte,  but  the  daughter-cells  of  this  do  not  all  become  megaspores, 
although  all  have  the  potentiality  of  so  doing  ^.  The  number  of  cells  into 
which  the  megasporoc3^e  divides  is  in  many  Spermophyta  likewise  four, 
and  in  recent  times  it  has  been  many  a  time  shown  that  this  behaviour 
is  far  more  general  than  was  earlier  supposed,  when  the  number  of  the 
daughter-cells  was  considered  as  variable  ^.  That  the  division  into  tetrads 
is  a  generally  spread  phenomenon  seems  very  probable,  since  Overton's 
investigation  of  the  relationship  of  nuclear  division,  directed  to  establish 
the  homology  of  the  megasporocyte  and  microsporocyte,  showed  that  in 
both  cases  the  number  of  the  chromosomes  in  each  is  one-half  that  of  the 
other  cells*.  Four  daughter-cells  have  been  found  in  Gymnospermae *, 
as  well  as  in  a  number  of  Monocotyledones  and  Dicotyledones.  That 
a  reduction  of  the  divisions  can  take  place  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
many  plants  the  megasporoc3^e  passes  directly  into  the  embryo-sac 
without  division,  for  instance  in  Tulipa  and  other  Liliaceae.  I  do  not 
see  why  if  in  these  cases  the  division  is  generally  suppressed  there  should 
not  also  occur  a  reduction  in  the  two  or  three  divisions. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  walls  of  the  division  the  tetrad-formation 
varies  from  that  which  is  usual  in  sporocytes,  because  the  daughter-cells 
are  usually  arranged  in  one  longitudinal  series.  Seldom  do  they  lie  through 
longitudinal  division  two  beside  one  another.  This  variation  often  occurs 
also  in  pollen-tetrads.  The  lie  of  the  division-walls  in  the  pollen-tetrads 
is  determined  by  the  conformation  of  the  pollen-mother-cells®.  I  may 
illustrate  this  shortly  in  one  example.  Fig.  403  shows  pollen-tetrads  of 
Typha  Shuttleworthii.    The  most  usual  arrangement  is  that  of  Fig,  403,  i , 


^  I  do  not  require  to  qnote  any  literature,  for  it  is  found  in  all  text-books. 

'  See  Goebel,  Vergleichende  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  Pflanzenorgane,  in  Schenk's  Handbuch 
der  Botanik,  iii  (1884). 

'  See  Juel,  Beitiage  zur  Kenntniss  der  Tetradenteilnng,  in  Pringsheim's  Jahrbiicher,  xxxv  (1900), 
p.  626 ;  Komicke,  Studien  an  Embryowckmutterzellen,  in  Sitzungsberichte  der  Niederrhein.  Gesell* 
schaft  fUr  Natur-  und  Heilkunde,  1901.    The  literature  is  cited  here. 

*  See  Strasburger,  Histologische  Beitrage,  Heft  vi ;  id.,  Uber  periodische  Reduktion  der  Chromo* 
Bomenzahl  im  Entwicklungsgang  der  Organismen,  in  Biologisches  Centralblatt,  xiv  (1894). 

'  In  Larix,  by  Juel,  op.  cit.  In  Pinns  Laricio,  Coulter  and  Chamberlain,  Morphology  of  Spermato* 
phytes,  New  York  and  London,  i,  p.  161. 

*  Goebel,  Zur  Embryologie  der  Archegoniatae,  in  Arbeiten  des  botanischen  Instituts  in  Wiirzbnrg, 
ii  (1880),  p.  441.  The  assumption  there  made  regarding  the  succession  of  the  division-walls  was 
incorrect.  There  evidently  takes  place,  as  WlUe  later  pointed  out,  a  repeated  bipartition  of  the 
mother-cell.  This  is,  however,  of  sabordinate  importance  as  against  the  general  connexion,  that 
is  now  also  accepted  by  later  authors,  between  the  conformation  of  the  mother-cell  and  the  direction 
of  division. 
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where  the  pollen-mother-cell  has  divided  into  four  in  one  plane  of  division. 
In  Fig.  403,  2,  the  two  planes  of  division  have  crossed.  In  Fig.  403,  3,  they 
have  an  oblique  position  to  one  another,  and  the  arrangement  approaches 
that  of  the  tetrad.  More  rare  are  the  forms  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  403,  4 
and  5,  which,  however,  are  of  especial  interest  for  a  comparison  with  the 
megasporocyte.  We  may  well  assume  that  the  elongated  conformation  of 
the  pollen-mother-cells,  which  determines  the  arrangement  of  the  daughter- 
cells,  is  connected  with  the  relationships  of  space  within  the  microsporangium. 
Further,  in  the  megasporangium  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  remember 
that  the  megaspores  do  not  lose  touch  one  with  another,  and  therefore 
cannot  acquire  the  spherical  form,  which  for  the  ordinary  tetrad-arrange- 
ment is  the  most  suitable.  The  division  by  transverse  walls  suits  much 
better  their  position  in  the  long  axis  of  the  megasporangium  ^. 

The  phenomenon  that  only  one  of  the  four  daughter-cells  normally 
develops  further  into  a  megaspore  may  be  connected  with  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  spores  in  the  megasporangium,  a  reduction  which  finds  its 

extreme  expression  in  the  suppression  of 
the  tetrad-formation  altogether  in  cases  like 
Tulipa.  Moreover,  there  are  analogies  with 
this  in  the  m^;asporangia  of  Salviniaceae 
and  Marsiliaceae,  and  in  the  formation  of 
the  microspores  of  some  Monocotyledonesl 
The  megaspores  of  the  Cycadaceae  and  of 
many  Coniferae  have  still  an  evident  cuti- 
cularized  exosporium  which,  as  a  reminis- 

Fio.  403.   TVpha  Shattkworthii.    Pollen-  /•  ^t_      i_   i        •  r  i-         <•    • 

tetrads  Magnfoed.  ceuce  of  the  behaviour  of  free-living  mega- 

spores, is  of  interest. 
We  must  now  speak  shortly  of  the  structure  and  the  development 
of  the  megasporangia  in  Gymnospermae  and  in  Angiospermae. 


{b)  Special  Features  of  the  Megasporangium  of 

Gymnospermae. 

Cycadaceae,  Owing  to  the  difKculty  of  obtaining  material,  the 
development  of  the  m^jasporangia  in  none  of  the  Cycadaceae  is  completely 
known,  yet  we  do  know  that  the  ovule  has  a  primitive  character,  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  allied  to  that  of  the  sporangia  of  the  Pteridophyta.  This  con- 
clusion is  based  upon  the  following: — 

(i)  The  existence  of  a  somewhat  copious  sporogenous  tissue  (Fig.  404, 

^  That  in  an  arrangement  of  tetrads,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  403,  only  three  cells  may  easily  be 
visible  upon  the  section  is  evident,  and  Johow  has  figured  a  case  like  this  for  Voyria. 

^  See  regarding  Carex,  Juel,  Beitiage  znr  Kenntniss  dcr  Tetradenteilung,  in  Pringsheim^s  Jahr- 
biicher,  xxxv  (1900),  and  WiUe's  work  cited  there. 
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Sp),  from  which,  however,  so  far  as  we  know,  only  one  cell  develops 
farther  as  the  m^asporocyte. 

(2)  The  funicle  arises  by  a  sudseguent  elongation  of  the  tissue  of  the 
sporophyll. 

(3)  The  nucellus  arises  evidently  by  a  further  development  of  the  waii 
of  the  sporangium. 

To  these  may  be  added  that  the  development  of  a  pollen-chamber  in 
the  nucellus  may  be  considered,  as  in  Ginkgo,  a  primitive  character. 

Our  knowledge  rests  upon  the  investigations  of  Warming  ^  of  Treub', 
and  of  W.  H.  Lang^  We  shall  take  Treub's  investigations  of  Ceratozamia 
longifolia  as  our  starting-point,  as  th^  deal  with  the  earliest  stages,  and 
confirm  and  complete  Warming's  work. 

Cenitosamia  longifolia.    An  ovule  springs  from  the  edge  of  the  sporophyll 
where  it  passes  over  into  its                                                                            ^ 
zone  of  insertion.  The  tissue           Jj^^      yyr''<^^                                      " 
at  this  point  has  a  mcristic                 /^ /\    ^c'-^ 
character,  and  produces  two               /     /    .-X    \ 
outgrowths,  which   may  be             /                   '      \ 
recognized  as  the  primordia             /          ^B^           1 
of  two  ovules.    If  a  longi-      ^„  \          J^^          1 
tudinal    section    be    made            1          1^^          I 
through    this  we   obtain  a              \            ^Sef            j 
picture  which  is  quite  like               V                             / 
that  observed  in  the  trans-               \                     J 
verse   section  of  a  young                 )              /"^ 
sporangium   of  Ophioglos-            I               '                J 
sum :  under  the  epidermis  is        ^  ,  ^  „ 

'^  Fio. +04.    1,  Ceratoamls  longifolia.    OvbIe  in  ImgilBiJiiaJ  ■ecdon; 

a  group  of  SporOgenOUS  cells  /W,  InMsmnBH ;   Vi,  mlcroprle -,  ^tnimlliu;  .SAiporogtnoiutioM, 

o        r          r        o  II,  Slangcrinpnndou:  Ifu,  nncelhumlongitadlnal  kciidbj  Sfi,  iparo- 

which  ha;ve  clearly  ansen  by  cytc  nrroDDdcd  by  iterile  aponieenDiu  line.    I  iligbclT  muniSedt 

,        ,,    ,  .           ^  nflerTreBb.    II  after  W.  H.  LaDr. 

the  division  of  one  or  some 

few  archesporial  cells.  Their  appearance  is  then  the  first  differentiation  within  the 
primordium  of  the  ovule,  which  at  this  period  is  essentially  like  the  primordium  of 
the  sporangium  of  Ophioglossum,  Between  the  epidermis  and  the  sporogenous 
cell-mass  there  lies  one  or  it  may  be  more  cell-layers  which  have  a  different  destiny  ,- 
they  do  not  share  in  the  formation  of  the  sporogenous  cell-mass,  but  they  become 
cells  which  are  designated  layer-eelis.  Two  changes  proceed  in  the  older  stages; 
by  the  growth  and  splitting  of  the  layer-cells  an  outgrowth  is  formed  covering  the 
spor<^enoug  cell-mass  (Fig.  404,  Nu\  and  simultaneously  there  rises  up  around  the 


*  Warming,  Undem^lieT  og  Betngtninger  over  Cycadercc,  in  Ovenlgt  over  de  koDgelige 
Dacilce  Videnskabernes  Seltkabt  ForhanilliDgcry  1877;  Id.,  Bidng  til  Cycadeeniei  NatorbUtorie, 
ibid.,  iS7g. 

*  Tienb,  Kechachea  Bar  let  CyetAitt,  Id  Armalei  dn  Jardin  botaniqne  de  Boitenuirg,  vt  (1S34). 

*  W.  H.  Lang,  Studies  Id  the  Derelopment  and  Morphology  of  Cyc&dean  SponmgU:  II.  The 
OvDles  of  Staogeiia  paiadoxa,  b  Annalt  of  Botany,  xiv  (1900). 
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sporogenous  mass  an  annular  wall  which  is  the  primordium  of  the  integument 
The  outgrowth  referred  to  is  the  primordium  of  the  nucellus  which  now  like  the 
integument  continues  to  grow.  The  number  of  the  cells  of  the  sporogenous  cell- 
mass  increases,  and  the  whole  cell-mass  becomes  more  sharply  delimited,  and  is 
surrounded  by  narrow  cells  stretched  in  the  longitudinal  direction,  regarding  which 
it  is  questionable  whether  they  may  be  considered  as  tapetal  cells.  Somewhere  in 
the  middle  of  the  sporogenous  mass  there  is  found  a  large  cell — ^the  mother-ceO 
of  the  embryo-sac  (Fig.  404,  II,  Sp).  It  divides  into  usually  three  cells,  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  formation  of  tetrads  also  occurs  here.  At  any  rate  one  of  the 
daughter-cells  grows  into  the  megaspore,  and  overwhelms  the  others.  It  becomes 
filled  subsequently  with  the  prothallus  which  produces  the  archegonia.  In  Stangeria 
the  formation  of  the  prothallus  appears  to  be  dependent  upon  pollination.  The 
differentiation  of  the  megaspore  is  completed  here  in  quite  the  same  way  as  is  that 
in  Isoetes  ^,  and  we  may  assume  that  the  tapetal  cells  also  proceed  from  the  sporo- 
genous cell-mass.  At  the  apex  of  the  nucellus  the  pollen-chamber  arises  by  re- 
sorption in  the  nucellar  tissue  (Fig.  400,  I). 

CONIFERAE.  The  ovules  have  sometimes  two  integuments,  some- 
times only  one.  The  integument  develops  into  a  wing  in  some  forms 
when  they  are  ripe,  for  example  in  Dammara ;  in  the  Abietineae  the  wing 
appears  to  unite  with  the  seminiferous  scale,  but  evidently  is  derived 
originally  from  the  integument.  The  relationships  otherwise  conform 
essentially  with  those  of  the  Cycadaceae,  yet,  so  far  as  investigation  enables 
us  to  judge,  the  sterilization  of  the  sporogenous  cell-mass  appears  to  have 
proceeded  a  stage  further  in  many  cases ;  nevertheless  it  is  fairly  developed 
in  the  Cupressineae,  where  its  origin,  as  shown  in  the  young  stages  which 
have  been  observed  in  Cupressus,  can  be  traced  back  to  a  few-celled  hypo- 
dermal  archesporium  ^.  The  material  is  laid  down  in  the  nucellus,  for  use 
later  by  the  megaspore. 

Strasburger  found  in  Larix  one  megasporocyte  as  is  the  case  in  other 
Abietineae.  In  Thuya  and  Tazus  he  found  many.  The  earlier  the  sterilization  of 
the  sporogenous  cells  begins  the  less  do  they  differ  from  the  other  cells  of  the 
nucellus,  so  that  it  is  often  merely  a  matter  of  opinion  what  one  will  designate 
as  '  sporogenous  cell-mass.'  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  course 
of  development  which  has  been  briefly  sketched. 

GnetaCeae.  Space  forbids  our  entering  into  an  account  of  the 
interpretations  of  the  much-discussed  relationships  of  the  ovule,  especially 


^  Seep.  212. 

'  This  gives  off,  however,  numerous  cells  also  for  the  constniction  of  the  nncellas.  At  the  moment 
of  pollination  I  find  in  the  Cnpressineae  that  have  been  examined  a  more  or  less  developed  sporogenous 
oell-mass,  which  is  overlain  by  a  copions  nucellar  tissue  which  serves  later  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
megaspores,  just  as  nutritive  mat^ial  which  is  laid  down  in  the  many-ceUed  wall  in  the  yoong 
sporangium  of  Botrychium  serves  chiefly  for  the  construction  of  the  spores.  The  sporogenous 
cell-mass  in  Juniperus,  where  it  consists  of  only  few  cells,  Ues  about  the  place  where  the  integument 
is  inserted.  In  Callitris  it  is  somewhat  deeper.  The  megasporocyte  appears  in  Juniperus  at  this 
time  often  clearly  marked  out  by  its  size  and  richness  of  content. 
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of  the  formation  of  the  integument  in  this  family  ^,  and  a  short  exposition 
would  not  serve  to  make  clear  the  relationships  of  the  several  forms  2. 

FEMALE   SEXUAL  ORGAN  OF   GYMNOSPERMAE. 

The  formation  of  the  female  sexual  organ,  however,  may  be  noticed  here : — 

Cyoadaoeae,  Ginkgoaoeaey  Coniferae.  These  families  possess  archegonia 
i¥hich  are  embedded  deeply  in  the  prothallus,  and  there  is  an  t^^  which  reaches 
giant  dimensions  in  the  Cycadaceae.  In  consequence  of  the  size  of  the  t^  there 
is  always  a  special  cell-layer  around  it  which  plays  an  important  part  in  its  nutrition '. 
The  neck  of  the  archegonium,  except  perhaps  in  Cycas,  does  not  project  beyond  the 
surface  of  the  prothallus,  and  as  it  does  not  open  no  neck-canal-cell  is  formed.  The 
formation  of  the  neck-portion  is  strikingly  variable.  In  the  Cycadaceae,  Ginkgo, 
Cephalotaxus  Fortune!,  Sequoia  sempervirens,  Tsuga  canadensis,  there  are  only  two 
neck-cells,  but  in  the  most  of  the  Coniferae  there  are  four — the  so-called  rosette — 
which  may  divide  by  periclinal  walls  into  one  or  more  tiers,  each  composed  of  four 
or  eight  cells,  as  in  Abies.  We  do  not  know  whether  this  varying  behaviour  of  the 
neck-portion  has  any  biological  significance. 

Gnetaoeae.  The  Gnetaceae  exhibit  peculiar  and  remarkable  relationships. 
According  to  Strasburger^  Ephedra  possesses  a  typical  coniferous  archegoniom  with 
a  long  neck  which  appears  to  be  but  little  dififerent  from  the  surrounding  cells 
of  the  prothallus.  In  Welwitschia '^  Strasburger  found  a  considerable  simplification 
in  the  formation  of  archegonia.  The  twenty  to  sixty  initials  lying  at  the  apex  of  the 
prothallus  do  not  divide  further,  but  form  only  outgrowths  which  grow  into  the 
nucellar  tissue  and  against  the  pollen-tubes.  Each  archegonium  is  then  reduced 
to  a  single  cell  surrounded  by  a  membrane. 

The  behaviour  of  the  megaspore  in  Gnetum,  which  has  recently  been  studied  by 
Karsten*  and  Lotsy"',  has  special  interest.  In  Gnetum  Gnemon  (Fig.  405)  free 
nuclear  division  at  first  takes  place  in  the  embryo-sac  and  leads  to  the  formation  of 
the  prothallus,  as  in  the  Coniferae,  but  the  formation  of  cell-tissue  only  follows  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  embryo-sac.    At  the  upper  end  the  nuclei  remain  free,  embedded  in 


^  I  may  only  mention  that  Ephedra  possesses  one  integmnent,  the  outer  int^nment-Iike  envelope 
is  evidently  formed  by  the  concrescence  of  two  leaves,  as  it  is  in  Welwitschia,  whose  integument  often 
forms  a  stigma-lUce  structure  above  (Fig.  353).  Gnetum  has  evidently  three  integuments.  I  may 
refer  to  Lotsy's  interpretation  according  to  which  there  is  here  only  one  integument,  and  the  outer 
envelopes  constitute  a  peculiar  perianth.  With  regard  to  Ephedra,  see  Jaccard,  Recherches  embryo* 
logiques  sur  I'Ephedra  helvetica,  Diss,  inaug.,  Lausanne,  1894. 

'  See  Coulter  and  Chamberlain,  Morphology  of  Spermatophytes,  New  York  and  London, 
p.  119,  where  more  recent  literature  is  cited  although  not  fully. 

'  Ainoldi,  Beitrage  zur  Morphologic  der  Gymnospermen  :  IV.  Was  sind  die  '  Keimblaschen '  oder 
'  Hofmeisters-Korperchen '  in  der  Eizelle  der  Abietineen?  in  Flora,  Ixxxvii  (1900),  p.*.  194.  The 
literature  is  cited  here. 

*  See  also  Jaccard,  op.  dt. 

*  The  relationships  here  require  renewed  investigation.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  archegonia 
are  really  functional. 

'  Karsten,  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Gattung  Gnetum,  in  Annales  du  Jardin  botanique  de  Buitenzorg, 
xi  (1893) ;  id.,  in  Cohn*s  Beitrage  zur  Biologic  der  Pflanzen,  vi. 

^  Lotsy,  Contributions  to  the  Life-history  of  the  Genus  Gnetum,  in  Annales  du  Jardin  botanique  de 
Buitenzorg,  xiv  (1899). 
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the  protoplasm,  and  they  may  be  regarded  as  free  cells,  although  a  definitely  limited 
portion  of  the  protoplasm  around  each  single  nucletis  cannot  be  proved.  These  cells 
or  nuclei  are  egg-cells.  They  can  all  be  fertilized,  although  only  one  embryo  devebps 
further.  The  germinated  megaspore  then  has  two  regions,  which,  at  least  in  the 
beginning,  are  marked  out  by  a  slight  constriction :  the  upper  gemrative  region  and 
lower  vegetative  region.  The  vegetative  region  has  the  duty  of  bringing  up  the  plastic 
material  for  the  further  growth  of  the  megaspore  at  the  cost  of  the  nucellar  tissue,  in 
the  same  way  as  happens  in  the  Angiospermae.     The  fonnation  of  the  cell-tissue 


■bovr,     utochrr     msupore 

corapre«ed    uid    pudn]   to  Fl<3-4ij6-   Gnetun-    Upper  part  of  a  i 

ODCiidc.  MBgnifcd37.  After        '-    '  --" "^ '  -'  — 


r,  apei  of  pollawatic; 


in  the  antipodal  region  of  the  megaspore  did  not  occur  in  the  species  of  Gnetum 
(Hg.  406)  examined  by  Karsten,  but  the  whole  tmhryo-sac  behaved  hke  the  uj^kt 
end  of  that  of  Gnetum  Gneraon, 

Although  our  knowledge  of  the  development  of  Welwitschia  presents  many 
gaps,  and  that  of  Ephedra  requires  careful  reinvestigation,  yet  we  can  airange  the 
behaviour  of  the  megaspores  of  the  Gymnospermae  evidently  in  one  series,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  members': — 


*  Aput  altogelher  from  the  i61e  which  the  poUen-tabe  CKidsei  u  m  dcTelopmcDtal  itiiiinliit. 
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{a)  The  megaspore  becomes  filled  completely  with  prothallus  which  bears 
normal  archegonia:  Cycadaceae,  Coniferaey  Ephedra. 

(3)  The  megaspore  forms  a  prothallus  whose  uppermost  cells  no  longer  unite 
together,  but  become  unicellular  fertilization-cells:  Welwitschia. 

(r)  This  process  takes  place  still  earlier,  whilst  the  growth  of  the  reduced 
archegonia  is  suppressed,  there  are  still  evidently  distinguishable  two  regions  in  the 
megaspore,  but  in  the  generative  region  the  cells  are  not  sharply  limited  from 
one  another:  Gnetum  Gnemon. 

{d)  The  formation  of  a  cell-tissue  before  fertilization  is  entirely  suppressed : 
other  species  of  Gnetum. 

In  other  words,  we  observe  here  that  the  course  of  development  which  was 
visible  in  the  heterosporous  Pteridophyta  has  proceeded  a  step  further,  and  the 
vegetative  development  of  the  prothallus  has  become  always  more  shortened,  and 
consequently  the  fertilization  takes  place  at  an  always  earlier  stage. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  series  above 
constructed  is  a  phyletic  one,  for  a  polyphyletic  origin  of  the  Gymnospermae  is  more 
probable  than  a  monophyletic  one.  At  the  same  time  we  may  conclude  that  the 
development  is  not  a  fortuitous  one,  but  has  proceeded  progressively  in  a  definite 
and  regular  manner. 

{c)  Special  Features  of  the  Megasporangium  of 

ANGIOSPERMAE. 

The  development  of  the  megasporangium  in  the  Angiospermae 
diverges  in  no  essential  point  from  that  in  the  Gymnospermae,  different 
though  the  external  appearance  of  the  ovule  in  the  diflferent  families  of 
Angiospermae  is  ^.  In  general  we  may  say  that  the  structure  of  the  ovuje 
stands  in  relation  to  that  of  the  perfect  seed.  Small  seeds  without  endo- 
sperm, like  those  of  the  Orchideae,  or  seeds  which  have  only  small  endo- 
sperm and  small  embryo,  like  those  of  the  Begoniaceae,  RafHesiaceae,  and 
others,  proceed  from  ovules  which  have  both  the  integuments  and  the 
nucellus  very  slightly  developed.  Seeds  whose  construction  makes  larger 
demands  are  provided  from  the  first  with  a  greater  development  of  the 
integument  or  nucellus ;  as  special  adaptations  are  to  be  noted  the  formation 
of  an  epithelium  in  not  a  few  cases,  and  the  development  of  the  hausiorium 


^  We  know,  nnfortunately,  very  little  abont  the  biological  significance  of  this  difference. 
Why  is  it  that  the  ovules  are  atropous,  anatropons,  epitropovs,  apotropous,  and  so  ont  Is  the 
coiirse  of  the  pollen-tube  a  specially  important  factor — the  path  along  which  it  must  pass,  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  fertilization  must  take  place,  the  material  of  which  it  stands  in  need, 
the  arrangement  of  the  conducting  tissue — or  is  it  only  the  '  internal '  factors  which  deteimine  the 
configuration  ?  Regarding  these  we  know  nothing,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  definite  relationships 
wiU  be  discovered,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  between  the  conformation  and  functions  of  the  ovule. 
That  the  frequency  of  the  anatropous  and  campylotropous  states,  as  compared  with  the  atropous, 
is  connected  with  the  fact  that  in  the  former  the  micropyle,  aieris  parihuSy  always  comes  nearer  to 
the  conducting  tissue  appears  to  me  to  be  beyond  doubt. 
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in  the  embryo-sacs,  about  which  more  will  be  said  immediately.    We  have 
6rst  of  all  to  consider  the  origin  and  construction  of  the  megaspore '. 


PlO.  407.  l-lli,  Alchrniillii  alpins.  IV,  Alchonilln  Pabnctnt.  Nocrlliia  in  iDngflnilinil  Kdiom  thowiif 
derelopiiKnl  of  nie£B3paciln£ioin.  In  I,  Bve  archnporiBl  «lli  arc  ihoii-ii.  In  IV,  inoroEenou  liuaF,  wiih  lii 
ripe  megupwis  and  Kinic  lapelal  celli.    After  HurtKck. 

ORIGIN    OF   THE  MECASPORE. 

The  archesporium  is  frequently  unicellular,  even  in  mcgasporangia  with 
massively  constructed  nuccllus,  and  this  is  evidently  the  case  because  other 
cells  have  been  early  sterilized.     There  are,  however,  not  wanting  cases  of 

'  Strasbtiiger,  Die  ADgiospermeD  uod  die  GymnospermeD,  Jeoa,  187c);  Fischer,  Znr  Embryo- 
uckeolwicklong  eioigei  AngiMpenneo,  id  Jenilictw  ZeiUchrift  fur  N£.tDrwiiseiuctiaft,  xiv  (1S80) ; 
JonsioD,  Om  embiyoiockcns  atvecklii^  hoE  .ADgiotpenneniB,  in  Act&  UniTenitatis  LimdcDiii,  xvi 
(1S79-80);  GaignBid,  RechcTcbes  sui  le  uc  embijoDnure  dei  phui^rogamct  ingiospeimex,  in 
Aiuuln  des  sciences  nsturelles,  tit.  6,  liii  (1SE8);  Nawucbln,  Uber  die  gemeine  Birke  (Betnla 
alba,  L.),  in  M^moires  de  I'Acad^mie  Imp^riale  de  St-P^teisbonrg,  ttt.  vii,  xlii  (1894):  id., 
Znr  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  ChaUiogamen,  Corylui  ATcllana,  in  BDlletin  de  TAcadimie 
Imp^riale  de  St-P^tcisbonrg,  i  (1S99)  ;  Benion,  Contiibntions  to  tile  Embryolofry  of  Amcntiiene, 
In  TianiactioDs  of  the  Linncan  Society,  series  ),  iii  (1394). 
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pluricellular  archesporia.  We  find  them  especially  in  Rosaceae,  Aesculus 
Hippocastanum,  Paeonia  arborescens.  Sometimes  also  many  embryo-sacs 
are  developed,  as  in  Alchemilla  (Fig.  407). 

Alohemilla.  Fig.  407  shows  the  development  of  the  primordium  of  the  ovule 
in  Alchemilla  ^.  The  behaviour  of  the  nucellus  recalls  the  development  of  the  micro- 
sporangia  *.  The  archesporium  is  a  cell-plate,  from  which  layer-cells  are  given  off  to 
the  outside,  and  the  epidermis  itself  experiences  periclinal  divisions  (Fig.  407,  II). 
It  is  peculiar  that  a  central  cell  is  not  devoted  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  the  formation  of 
a  megasporocyte,  but  it  lies  somewhat  to  one  side,  and  then  it  divides  into  three  or 
four — most  commonly  four — daughter-cells,  of  which  more  than  one  may  become  an 
embryo-sac.  The  superfluous  embryo-sacs,  which  are  later  pushed  to  one  side, 
evidendy  help  in  the  draining  of  the  nucellar  tissue.  The  longitudinal  section 
(Fig.  407,  III)  will  enable  a  comparison  to  be  made  readily  with  a  sporangium  such 
as  is  shown  in  Figs.  379  and  391,  whilst  in  other  ovules  of  Angiospermae,  in  which 
the  sporogenous  tissue  remains  less  developed,  the  outer  differences  in  relation  to  the 
sporangia  are  much  greater. 

Casuarina.  The  structure  of  the  megasporangia  in  Casuarina  is  very  peculiar. 
We  owe  our  knowledge  of  it  to  Treub '.  Copious  sporogenous  tissue  is  developed, 
and  the  sterile  tissue  of  the  nucellus  conspicuously  corresponds  in  general  features 
to  the  wall  of  the  sporangia  of  the  Pteridophyta  (Fig.  408, 1).  The  ceUs  of  the 
sporogenous  tissue  divide  all  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sporocytes  of  other  Angio- 
spermae, yet  the  number  of  the  daughter-cells  cannot  be  certainly  determined  from 
Treub's  account.  The  daughter-cells  which  do  not  function  as  megaspores  evidendy 
serve  for  a  long  time  as  nutritive  cells.  Many  megaspores  are  laid  down,  but  the 
most  of  them  remain  sterile,  and  only  bring  the  nutritive  material  to  the  favoured 
megaspore.  They  elongate  into  a  tube-like  form  and  become  haustoria,  which  force 
themselves  into  the  funiculus  (Fig.  408,  III).  Biologically  this  repeats  the  case  of  the 
embryos  of  the  Abietineae,  where,  of  the  many  embryos  which  arise  from  one  ^g^, 
only  one  develops,  and  the  others  function  as  haustoria  for  it  *.  The  favoured  mega- 
spore in  Casuarina  lays  down  no  antipodal  cells,  for  these  would  be  functionless, 
the  megasporial  haustoria  having  taken  their  place.  At  the  apex  of  the  favoured 
megaspore  there  will  be  found  two  to  three — seldom  only  one — cells,  which  appear 
to  proceed  from  one  mother-cell,  and  are  usually  provided  with  cell-walls.  They  are 
formed  before  fertilization.  The  Qgg  has  the  thickest  membrane.  Besides  there  is 
one  nucleus  present  which  later  divides,  and  initiates  the  formation  of  the  endosperm. 
Whether  this  takes  place  before  or  after  fertilization — if  a  fertilization  takes  place — is 
doubtful.     Many  circumstances  appear  to  me  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the 


'  See  Mnrbeck,  Parthenogenetische  Embryobildnng  Id  der  Gattnng  Alchemilla,  in  Acta  Universi- 
tatis  Ltmdensis,  xxxvi  (1900).  '  See  p.  599. 

'  Treub,  Sur  les  Casuarin^es  et  lenr  place  dans  le  syst^me  nature!,  in  Annales  du  Jaidin  botaniqne 
de  Buitenzorg,  x  (1891),  p.  145.  Fujii,  The  embryo-sac  of  Casuarina  stricta,  in  Botanical  Gazette, 
xxxvi  (1903),  has  pointed  out  that  the  embryo-sac  of  Casuarina  stricta  shows  the  normal  behaviour 
of  the  embryo-sac  of  Angiospermae ;  there  is  no  parthenogenesis  :  results  confirming  my  view  that 
Casuarina  is  not  a  'primitive*  form.  ^  See  Part  I,  p.  208. 
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poUen-tube,  which  forces  its  way  through  the  chalaza ',  stirs  np  the  megaspore  to 
further  development,  but  does  not  effect  a  fertilization,  and  that  Casoarina  reallj 
exhibits  parthenogenesis.    The  reasons  for  this  conjecture  are  as  follows : — 

I,  The  egg  forms  before  fertilization  a  somewhat  thick  cellulose- membrane. 
This  might,  of  course,  be  somewhat  softened  or  absorbed. 


Pic.  40S.  1.  Cua 
n,  CauuiDA  tnberoti 
■Hragenou  tinie  wl 


fatpoTUEhiDi  in  loDjritadiiu _,. 

:r  nacelliw  In  lonjitodioal  •cMion.    Thne  m  _    , 
r-^^.^^^^    ..i...^.^^      OJder  Man  of  a  aMvaipon  grown 
:.    Arter  TreuG,    I  magDidal  lOO. 


*  mrcaapona  viiibk  in  [lie 


a.  The  pollen-tube   does  not  here  reach  the  sexual  apparatus,  but  implants 
itself  on  the  embryo-sac  at  a  point  separated  from  this. 
3.  There  is  no  fusion  of  two  polar  nuclei. 


'  CasuaTina  wm  the  Grat  exampU  known  of  chalazogamj.    Set  p.  615 
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This  is,  of  course,  only  a  conjecture,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  not  unwarranted. 
The  investigation  of  the  fertilization  in  this  genus  is  attended  with  great  technical 
difficulties,  and  only  when  they  are  overcome  shall  we  obtain  a  settlement  of  the 
question. 

In  speaking  of  Casuarina,  I  have  considered  it  from  the  biological  and  not  from 
the  phyletic  standpoint.  I  see  in  it  a  plant  which  shows  interesting  arrangements 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  megaspores,  which  are  not  known  in  other  Angiospermae 
in  the  same  degree  of  completeness,  but  I  can  see  little  that  is  'primitive'  in  its 
behaviour  apart  from  the  existence  of  a  copious  sporogenous  cell-tissue,  which, 
however,  is  found  also  in  a  similar  condition  in  other  different  cycles  of  affinity  of  the 
Angiospermae.  The  processes  within  the  megaspore  seem  to  me  to  point  rather  to 
a  reduction.  Apparently  the  nucleus  divides  in  two — ^the  endosperm-nucleus  and 
that  which  forms  the  egg-apparatus  and  the  two  cells  which  accompany  it.  Every- 
thing else  is  uncertain  ^  and  we  must  restrain  ourselves  from  indulging  the  natural 
desire  to  find  here  a  '  missing  link '  with  the  Gynmospermae,  for  this  is  an  interpre- 
tation which  the  facts,  as  we  know  them  at  present,  do  not  support.  The  whole 
economy  of  the  plant,  too,  must  be  kept  in  mind,  for  it  will  perhaps  give  us  the 
explanation  of  why  the  reserve-material  is  here  laid  down  at  first  partly  in  the 
sporogenous  cell-mass,  partly  in  the  funiculus,  and  then  subsequently  is  apparently 
quickly  used  up  by  the  megasporial  haustoria.  The  case  of  Alchemilla,  moreover, 
shows  us  in  the  nucellus  remarkable  links  with  that  of  Casuarina. 

Most  of  the  Angiospermae  have  a  sporogenous  tissue  which  is  much 
less  developed  than  in  the  plants  mentioned  above,  and  often  consists  of 
only  one  cell.  The  terminal  result---usually  only  one  megaspore — is  the 
same. 

GERMINATION   OF   THE  MEGASPORE. 

The  processes  of  germination  in  the  megaspore  are  not  always  the 
same,  but  they  group  themselves  about  one  centre  which  we  may  consider 
the  niost  usual  and  the  most  typical.  It  was  first  made  clear  by  Stras- 
burger,  and  is  as  follows: — 

The  young  embryo-sac  possesses  o?ie  nucleus — the  primary  nucleus 
of  the  embryo-sac.  This  divides  in  further  growth.  The  two  daughter- 
nuclei  pass  one  to  each  end  of  the  embryo-sac,  and  there  each  divides, 
so  that  four  nuclei  are  found  at  each  pole  of  the  embryo-sac.  Two  of 
these  nuclei— one  from  each  pole,  the  polar  nuclei — move  back  again  to 
the  middle  of  the  embryo-sac,  and  they  are  united  sooner  or  later  to  form 
the  secondary  nucleus  of  the  embryo-sac.  Thus  at  each  end  of  the 
embryo-sac  are  found  three  naked  cells ;  those  at  the  micropylar  end 


^  Engler,  in  Engler  nnd  Prantl,  Die  natiirlichen  Pflanzenfamilien,  Nachtrage,  III,  i,  p.  113,  is 
quite  unjustified  when,  in  referring  to  Trenb's  investigations,  he  says,  <  There  arises  before  fertilization 
a  mdimentary  prothallns  consisting  of  twenty  or  more  cell-nuclei.'  Trenb  has  mentioned  this  only 
as  possible  and  eventually  probable.  As  we  know  nothing,  however,  of  where  and  when  fertilization 
takes  place  we  can  naturally  say  nothing  whatever  about  it. 
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forming  the  egg-apparatus,  those  at  the  lower  end  the  antipodal  cells.     This 
behaviour  stands  nearest  to  that  of  Gnetaceae,  where  we  have  seen  that  the 
fertilization  takes  place  at  a  stag^  in  which  the  germination  of  the  m^a- 
spore  has  not  yet  proceeded  to  the  formation  of  a  cell-tissue,  and  the  cells 
are  all  potentially  alike,  although  there  is  a  more  or  less  expressed  polar 
differentiation,   which  is    deter- 
mined by  the  lie  of  the  micro- 
pyle,   into  an   upper  generative 
and   a   lower  vegetative  portion 
of  the  m^aspore.     We  have  the 
same  polar  differentiation  in  the 
Angiospermae '.     The  antipodal 
cells,  at  least  in  many  cases,  have 
certainly  an  important  function  in 
the  nutrition  of  the  megaspore  *, 
and  this  we  can  quite  well  con- 
ceive of  as  being  like  that  of 
the  epithelium,    which   will    be 
described  below — it  secretes  an 
enzyme  which  brings  about  the 
solution  of  the  nucellar  tissue, 
and  thus  shares  in  the  carrying 
over  of  the  plastic  material  into 
the  embryo-sac.     This  function 
will    naturally   be   specially  as- 
signed to  the  antipodal  cells  where 
F.G.  40^    Aconi.™  N.p.,i«.    ,,  ™bryI^„r^oTtiv     t^ey  remain  for  a  relatively  long 
w'lte  11111!!™^™  foiS^SI^.n'dJSilim.n"^.^'^^    t>°*^  ^"^  reach  a  significant  size, 
IS*J^^  AA^D^'r  *  *■  ™  '^  *"  rr*^v^  *^  ""«     as,  for  example,  in  Asarum,  many 
Helleboreae  {Fig.  409) ;  in  other 
cases  they  lose  their  function  very  early  and  disappear.    The  egg-apparatus 


'  I  coii«idei  then  Ibe  vhole  content  of  the  megaspore  as  a  slightly  diRerentiated  prottullDS  with 
a  Tegetatlve  and  a  generative  part.  The  DoioD  of  the  two  polar  nuclei  is  a  purely  vegetative  process, 
and  stands  in  leUtion  to  the  fact  tliat  the  fonnatlon  (rf  endospenn  proceeds  from  out  nucltui, 
Krenethened  here  by  nnion  with  another,  and  is  only  started  by  the  act  of  fertilization.  Whether  we 
consider  the  endosperm  of  the  Angiospennae,  in  contiatt  with  that  of  the  Gymnospennac,  as  a  nra 
firmtUionora^  a  consequence  ai^ further  daitltfment  following  upon  feitilitation  of  the  prothallus 
existing  before  fcrtiliiatioa.  appean  to  mc  to  have  no  essential  significance.  From  what  I  have  said 
upon  the  coune  of  development  of  the  Spermophyta  I  hold  the  Utter  connexion  to  be  the  more 
correct.  In  other  wordi  the  endosperm  of  the  Angiospermae  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Gymno- 
■peimae,  only  it  develops  first  of  all  in  consequence  of  the  stimulns  given  by  fertilization,  whilst  this 
■tage  ofdevelopment  of  the  megaspore  In  theConlferae  is  set  going  by  the  pollination. 

*  As  was  first  shown  by  Weitennaier,  Znr  Embiyologie  der  Phanerogamen,  imbcsondere  iiber  die 
sc^enannten  Antipoden,  in  Nova  Acta  der  kgl.Leop.-Carol.DeutschenAkademie  der  Naturfoiacher, 
Ivii  (1890);  id.,  Historische  Bemcrkungen  lur  Lehre  von  der  £edeutDng  der  Anlipodenielloi,  in 
Berichte  der  deutichea  botaaiscben  GeselUchafI,  ivi  (1S98),  p.  iij. 
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consists  of  the  egg  and  the  two  synergidae.  The  function  of  the  synergidae 
is  unknown.  The  most  probable  conjecture  regarding  them  is  that,  prob- 
ably by  the  extrusion  of  soluble  substances,  they  determine  the  pollen-tube 
to  grow  to  an  egg.  Occasionally  the  synergidae  as  well  as  the  antipodal- 
cells  may  form  embryos^,  which  will  surprise  us  the  less  as  Treub*s 
investigations  have  shown  that  the  embryo  of  Balanophora  arises  from  an 
endosperm-cell,  and  in  plants  which  have  marked  polyembryony,  like 
Citrus,  Mangifera  indica,  Clusia  alba,  Opuntia  Ficus  indica,  Funkia  coerulea, 
the  adventitious  embryos,  as  Strasburger  has  shown,  proceed  from  the 
nucellar  tissue — a  condition  which  may  be  compared  with  the  phenomena 
of  apospory  in  some  of  the  Pteridophyta. 

There  would  be  little  interest  in  enumerating  here  the  cases  in  which  relation- 
ships in  the  megaspore  different  from  the  '  normal '  have  been  observed.  So  far  as 
we  know  at  present  they  have  no  significance,  either  in  the  way  of  leading  to  phyletic 
conclusions  or  in  giving  us  a  deeper  insight  into  the  processes  of  germination  of  the 
megaspore.  The  number  of  the  nuclei  arising  by  division  of  the  nucleus  of  the 
megaspore  is  sixteen  in  Peperomia ",  but  in  the  ripe  embryo-sac  a  behaviour  quite 
like  the  normal  resuks,  for  a  larger  number  of  these  nuclei,  usually  eight,  unite  to 
form  the  secondary  nucleus  of  the  embryo-sac.  Similar  variations  occur  also  else- 
where. The  number  of  the  antipodal  cells  is  more  than  three  in  many  Monocoty- 
ledones,  for  example  Zea  Mais,  and  in  many  Dicotyledones,  for  example  Stack- 
housia'.  In  Sparganium  and  Lysichiton^  they  are  stirred  up  in  fertilization  to 
further  development  and  multiplication ;  they  may  increase  up  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  they  remain  for  a  long  time.  Biologically  this  process  might  be  scarcely 
different  from  the  enlargement  of  the  antipodals  af^er  fertilization  in  other  plants.  In 
both  cases  they  have  that  function  which  is  elsewhere  performed  by  the  epithelium. 

THE   FEEDING   OF  THE  MEGASPORE,    ENDOSPERM,    AND   EMBRYO. 

The  arrangements  which  make  possible  the  nutrition  of  the  megaspore 
and  the  endosperm  and  embryo  arising  within  it  in  the  ripening  seeds  are 
very  different,  and  only  in  recent  times  have  they  begun  to  receive 
attention.  The  most  simple  case  is  that  where  the  megaspore  increases, 
and,  without  the  help  of  any  structural  relationships  apart  from  the  anti- 
podal cells,  gradually  absorbs  and  displaces  the  surrounding  cells.  We 
find  this  particularly  in  many  Monocotyledones,  but  also  in  not  a  few 
Dicotyledones. 

Epithelium.     In  a  number  of  cases  the  ovule  possesses  a  layer  of  cells 

^  See  Ernst,  Beitrage  zox  Kexmtnis  der  Entwicklong  des  Embryotackes  und  des  Eznbiyo  (Poly- 
embryonie)  von  Tulipa  Gesneriana,  L,,  in  Flora,  Ixxxviii  (1901).    The  literature  is  given  here. 

'  See  Johnson,  On  the  Endosperm  and  Embryo  of  Peperomia  pelladda,  in  Botanical  Gazette, 
XXX  (1900) ;  Campbell,  The  Embryo-sac  of  Peperomia,  in  Annals  of  Botany,  xv  (1901). 

'  See  Billings,  Beitrage  znr  Kenntniss  der  Samenentwicklung,  in  Flora,  Ixxxviii  (1901). 

*  Campbell,  Notes  on  the  Stmctnre  of  the  Embryo-sac  in  Sparganium  and  Lysichiton,  in  Botanical 
Gazette,  xxvii  (1899),  p.  153. 
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marked  out  by  a  rich  protoplasmic  content,  and  evidently  also  by  the 
nature  of  the  substances  within  its  cells,  as  well  as  by  its  behaviour ;  this 
layer  we  designate  the  epithelium  ^.  Its  signification  can  only  at  present  be 
concluded  from  external  considerations,  which  point  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
the' duty  in  a  certain  degree  of  dissolving  the  tissue  which  serves  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  growing  megaspore,  and  of  transferring  this  plastic  material 
to  the  macrospore.  The  indications  for  this,  besides  the  nature  of  the 
contents,  which  have  been  already  pointed  out,  are  in  particular  the  long 
duration  of  this  layer — in  Linum  it  is  still  present  in  the  ripe  seed,  in  other 
cases  it  remains  at  least  longer  than  the  other  layers — and  the  fact  that 
where  the  embryo-sac  forms  haustoria  the  epithelium  is  wanting  in  the 
parts  that  form  the  haustoria.  Where  it  exists  it  belongs  usually  to  the 
inner  integument.  In  Drosera,  however,  it  belongs  to  the  nucellus.  It 
forms  the  innermost  layer  of  the  single  integument  in  many  Sympetalae. 
An  epithelium  has  been  shown  in  the  Choripetalae,  for  example  in  the 
Geraniaceae,  as  well  as  in  many  Sympetalae;  yet  it  is  even  within  one 
family,  according  to  the  usual  limitations,  not  present  everywhere.  It  is 
wanting  in  the  species  of  Gentiana,  but  it  is  present  in  Menyanthes,  which  is 
usually  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Gentianaceae  (Fig.  410). 

HauBtoria.  An  epithelium  may  be  combined  with  the  presence  of 
haustoria  (Fig.  411).  These  occur  in  manifold  forms.  They  grow  out  in 
most  cases  through  the  tissue  of  the  nucellus  or  the  integuments,  in 
extreme  cases  appearing  even  outside  the  micropyle,  and  they  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  part  of  the  embryo-sac  usually  by  this,  that  they 


^  Frequently  this  is  also  designated  the  tapetum,  which  can  certainly,  in  a  purely  ftinctional  senses 
be  correctly  applied.  I  have  elsewhere  (Veigleichende  Entwicklnngsgeschichte  der  Pflanzenorgane,  in 
Schenk's  Handbnch  der  Botanik,  iii  (1884),  p.  407)  referred  to  this,  and  shown  that  the  designation 
tapetnm  is  a  functional,  not  a  formal,  historiod-developmental  term  (see  also  p.  597  of  this  book),  and 
that  it  is  therefore  incorrect  to  give  the  name  tapetal  cells  to  the  sterile  cells  that  are  separated  from 
the  archesporiam,  because  they  contribute  to  the  wall  of  the  megasporangium ;  further,  that  a  tapetnm 
does  exist  and  has  an  epithelium-like  construction  in  the  ovule  and  has  a  definite  nutritive  importance. 
This  explanation  found  at  first  no  attention,  but  it  has  been  confirmed  by  later  research,  and  has  been 
better  substantiated.  M.  Goldfuss  has  also  accepted  my  expression  and  designated  the  tapetum-like 
absorbing  layer  as  '  assise  ^pith^liale.*  The  expression  tapetnm  might  here  lead  to  a  misunderstand- 
ing, as  it  must  be  used  in  a  different  sense  from  the  ordinary.  Tl&e  epithelium  of  the  ovule  is 
morphologicaUy  different  from  the  tapetnm  of  the  sporangia.  The  activity  of  the  tapetnm  of  the 
sporangium  falls  in  the  time  before  the  complete  construction  of  the  spore;  the  activity  of  the 
epithelium  falls  during  the  period  of  germination  of  the  spore,  but  as  we  could  speak  in  many  ovules 
also  of  tapetal  cells  around  the  megaspore  during  the  development,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case 
of  the  megasporangium  of  Isoetes,  so  it  has  come  about  that  if  the  epithelium  be  called  tapetnm, 
as  is  done  by  my  pupils  who  have  investigated  the  development  of  the  seed — see  Merz,  Unter- 
suchungen  iiber  die  Samcnentwicklung  der  Utricularieen,  in  Flora,  Ixxxiv  (Eigiinzungsband  sum 
Jahrgang  1897);  Balicka  Iwanowna,  Contribution  li  T^de  du  sac  embryonnaire  chez  certains 
Gamop^les,  in  Flora,  Ixxxvi  (1899);  F.  X.  Lang,  Untersuchnngen  fiber  Morphologie,  Anatomic 
und  Samenentwicklung  von  Polypompholyx  und  Byblis  gigantea,  in  Flora,  Ixxxviii  (1901); 
Billings,  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  Samenentwicklung,  in  Flora,  Ixxxviii  (1901)— a  double 
terminology  is  introduced  which  is  better  avoided. 
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do  not  share  in  the  permanent  construction  of  the  seed,  at  least  in  those 
which  are  not— or  only  slightly— filled  with  endosperm.  The  following 
are  some  illustrations  : — 

Trinniw.  The  mcgasporc  enlarges  in  this  genus  considerably  after  fertilization. 
Only  one  part  of  it  is,  however,  filled  with  endosperm ;  the  other  serves  as  baustorium, 
and  is  later  separated  from  it '. 

Torenia.    In  Torenia  tbe  apical  portion  of  the  embryo-sac  grows  as  a  bausto- 
rium  out   of    the   micropyle    before    fertilization. 
Torenia   belongs   to   the    Sympetalae,    and   the 
formation  of  haustoria  is  widely  spread*  in  this 
group. 

BybUs  giguites.  l^ig.  412  shows  a  longi- 
tudinal section  of  Byblis  gigantea.  Only  tbe 
middle  part  of  the  embryo-sac  is  filled  with  endo- 
sperm, within  which  the  young  embryo  lies.    The 


Fio.  411.  Myopomm  ■errBtnin. 
anbrytnat  in  fcnpturtinBl  Kction. 
I1  ia  surrDUDdcd  by  bd  qiithcLLnn 
dcepllni;  is  tbe  apper  (utipcxliL} 
■nd  Ibe  Lower  l(^e:*PP*r>ti") 
■eqw!uy  ronoed.    After  Bill  ingi. 

embiyo-sac  at  the  upper  micropylar  end,  as  well  as  at  tbe  chalazal  end,  has  become 
a  baustorium.  These  haustoria  are  filled  with  cell-tissue,  and  are  apparently 
structures  which  have  only  a  temporary  function.  The  baustorium  experiences  a 
large  increase  in  surface  by  outgrowths  which  spread  like  a  fungus-mycelium  into 
the  thick  integument '.     Subsequendy  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  embryo-sac 

'  Se«  Billiogi,  Beitr'ige  inr  KemitDiH  del  SamenenlwlcklnDg,  in  Flora,  Ixxxviii  (1901),  uid  the 
worki  or  Hegelmalei  and  otbcri  cited  there. 

'  See  Btlicka  Iwinowaa,  Ccotribution  Ji  IVtcde  da  oc  embijomialre  cbez  cettaiiu  GuDOpAde*,  in 
Flon,  Ixixri  (1899) ;  Billings,  op.  cil. 

'  Id  pUots  we  find  freqneatly  the  phenaiDcnon  of  nplopanajtiani,  that  U  to  ny,  that  an  oi^an  live! 
at  the  cost  of  another  belonging  (o  the  tame  plant  The  phenomenon  Ji  very  strlldnglj  iccn, 
especuUy  in  the  development  of  the  seeit  and  ftolt.  That  thi*  paiasitiim  is  essentially  different 
from  altoparasitiam,  where  a  foreign  organism  is  nsed  as  a  boil,  as  some  people  say,  I  do  not  beliere. 
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are  cut  ofT  from  the  remaining  portion  of  the  endosperm  by  tabular  endospenn-cells 
with  cuticnlarized  walls. 

Olobaloria.  The  faaustoria  are  even  more  developed  in  Globularia  (Fig.  413)1 
where  they  also  grow  out  of  the  micropjle. 

TTtrionlarla  and  Folypompholyx.  The  behaviour  in  these  genera  is  also 
remarkable.  The  nutritive  materials  for  the  haustoria  are  laid  down  before  their 
appearance,  and  are  only  later  sought  out  by  the  haustoria  and  absorbed  by  them. 
The  phenomenon  probably  occurs  elsewhere,  although  it  is  usually  less  visible.     The 


«  , ..       .  „  ootofthemicfopyleandliMbisncbHl, 

Flo.  fii.     Byblia  nnntCL     Yonn?  •«d  in   loneitndinal  inrlion:  the  bnncbnlvinV  aninit  tlw  onnm 

B.  embiVo  rabiddedln  lilt  end«™rm,  E^;  It,  ff,  h.u.ori.  u  tlic  w.ll^  a"d  BElinM  iht  tai^ST/ 

■ndoTlbeKed,  UHlihowinehyphB-likcoiitgiDwChi.    Aflet  F.  X.  Liaj;.  AHer  BiUinpi 

points  of  deposition  of  nutritive  material  may  be  designated  as  nutritive  tissue.  They 
are  found  in  these  plants  in  two  places : — 

I.  Internal  in  the  cbalazal  region  (Figs,  414  Dr  above;  415,  oDr;  417  iN). 

a.  External  within  the  funiculus.  In  Polypompholyx  the  external  position  is 
clearly  in  the  fiiniculus  (Fig.  417,  SN),  in  Utricularia  it  is  at  the  place  where  the 
funiculus  passes  into  the  placenta  (Figs.  414  Dr  below,  4r5  uSr) ;  but  even  here,  as 
the  behaviour  in  Polypompholyx  shows,  the  nutritive  tissue  should  be  reckoned 
as  funicular.  The  megaspore  sends  out  at  both  ends  a  haustorium ;  the  micropylar 
hausiorium  grows  out  of  the  micropyle  and  into  the  external  funicular  nutritive 
tissue ;  the  chalazal  one  pierces  the  internal  chalazal  nutritive  dssue.    Both  h 
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lui*.  Onle  In  lnnntDdlnl 
•ectiaa:  oDr,  cbiSa)  bo- 
tritLK  ti«E  for  tlte  bbiImto 
Mc{  ■(Z>r,faaltal>riiDtritt>« 

which  hai  qidte  ■aed  ap  tha 

■UMelhu   and  i*  protriulcit 

FtO.  414.    UtricnlaiU  (nflata.    Onle  in  loagj-  rrom  the  micanprle ;  ^,  epl- 

todlnal  ■cction;  Dr,  nntritin  Ilnac;  n,  naaUu;  theliam  ;  t,  joast  enbrro. 

«Jii>.  mctuporacjte.    Uajpified 500.    After  Ken.  AnerUen. 


PIO.41&  PoljpoRiphoIji  moltl- 

GiU.   VooDE  OTsle  in  longitndiiuil  Fro.  417.    PoljrpoiDidKiIyi  mnlllGda.    Older  onle  In 

■ecdon;  V,  Miccdlu  conpoaed  of  taction-    The  mlcropjle,  mim  wbitb  the  mpgupon  has  1 

an  asdie  row  of  cella     The  JoweT'  tamed  obUqaeljr  apvardi :  Ei,  en-apuratui ;  An,  anl 

taoat  cell  <a  the  mcis^orocTtc  IK,  dulaul  OBtritln  Ii«ie;  iATfaiiieniu'  nattitive  tl 
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are^  as  in  BybliSi  cut  off  later  from  the  middle  portion  of  the  embryo-sac  carrying  the 
endosperm. 

Fundamentally  we  have  here  only  special  cases  of  the  general  behaviour  that  in 
the  ovule  or  outside  of  it  material  is  stored  up  which  can  be  absorbed  by  die  mega- 
spore  in  its  further  growth. 

Similar  relationships  repeat  themselves  in  the  development  of  the 
embryo. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  FERTILIZED  EGG. 

With  regasA  to  the  development  of  the  fertilized  egg  I  must  refer  to 
what  I  have  said  elsewhere^,  and  also  to  Areschoug^  for  nothing  funda- 
mentally new  has  been  added  to  the  subject  I  will  only  here  indicate 
the  following  points: — 

I.  The  fertilized  egg  does  not  usually  become  in  Mo  the  embryo, 
but  the  embryo  develops  only  out  of  the  distal  portion  of  the  embryonal 
primordia — the  so-called  pro-embryo.  The  proximal  portion  becomes  the 
suspensor. 

7,.  The  function  of  the  suspensor  '  is  a  double  one : — 

{a)  The  uptake  of  nutritive  material,  and  in  connexion  therewith 
we  often  observe  a  considerable  increase  in  its  surface.  In  many  plants 
haustorial  outgrowths  appear,  as  in  Stellatae,  Ribesiaceae,  and  Orchideae. 

{b)  To  bring  the  embryo  into  the  most  favourable  position  for  its 
nutrition,  especially  during  germination,  and  we  have  seen  this  function 
very  markedly  in  the  species  of  Lycopodium  and  Selaginella  as  well  as  in 
most  Gynmospermae. 

The  functioning  of  the  suspensor  as  a  haustorium  finds  analogy  in  the 
megasporial  haustoria  which  have  been  mentioned  above.  Treub's  investiga- 
tions of  the  Orchideae  have  in  this  respect  a  special  interest,  and  have 
supplied  a  number  of  remarkable  examples.  Also  the  case  of  Tropaeolum, 
which  has  been  so  frequently  described,  may  be  placed  in  the  same 
category.  If  in  this  and  like  cases  we  are  satisfied  with  giving  as  an 
*  explanation '  that  the  '  need  acts  as  a  stimulus/  we  do  not  seem  to  get  any 
further  than  a  paraphrase  of  the  fact  that  this  phenomenon  is  one  which 
is  evidently  advantageous. 

The  processes  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  the  seed-coat  and  its 
appendages,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  the  aril  and  caruncule,  must 
be  left  untouched.  They  belong  to  the  question  of  the  distribution  of  the 
seed  which  does  not  require  a  new  exposition  at  this  time. 


^  Goebel,  Vergleichende  Entwickliuigsgeschichte  der  Pflanzenoigftne,  in  Sdienk*s  Handbnch  der 
Bottnik,  iii  (1884). 
'  Arachong,  Om  de  Phanerogames  Embiyo  NntritioD,  in  Ltinds  Univerritets  Anskrift,  xxx  (1894). 
'  See  Goebel,  op..cit.,  p.  172. 
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AxMiiT»  sp.    Shoot  beuing  archegonia.    Fi^.  69.    II,  p.  81. 
AnsttUoa  ajlTattria.    Dmlopment  of  infenor  oyarj.    Fig.  371.    11,  p.  569. 
▲ncioptoria  OTeota.    Son  and  sporangia.    Fig.  381.    11,  p.  587. 

Anstoapermae.    Scheme  of  change  in  confignntion  of  sympetalons  corolla  in  comeqnence  of 

different  distribiition  of  growth.    Fig.  363.    11,  p.  553. 
„  Scheme  of  development  of  the  oraiy  with  formation  of  the  sole.      Fig.  364. 

n,  p.  557- 
„  Scheme  of  germination  of  the  microspore.    ¥1g.  399.    11,  p.  61  a. 

Anocramina  dhaarophylla.    Tnbei^fonnation  on  prothalli.    Fig.  158.    II,  p.  a  16. 
Anogramma  (Gymnogramme)  leptopl&jlla.     Tnber-fonnation  on  prothalli.     Fig.  159.     II, 

p.  ai7. 
Aniberidiiim.    Scheme  of  ceU-diyision  in  its  formation  in  Hepadcae.    Fur.  5*    ^i  P-  ^S* 
AntheridinBi.    Scheme  of  development  in  Homosporons  Ptendophyta.    rig.  133.    II,  p.  178. 
Anihoooroa.    Germination  of  spore.    Fig.  119.    I,  p.  340.    Fig.  94.    II,  p.iia 
Anthooeroa  argantinua.    Thsllas  with  tubers.    Fig.  63.    II,  p.  op. 
Anthooaroa  dichotomoa.    Thallns  with  tubers.    Fig.  63.    II,  p.  08. 
AnUiooaroa  ilmbriatiia.    Apical  region  of  thallus.    Ft?.  14.    II,  p.  a  a. 

„  „  Thallus  with  crisped  marginu  lobes.    Fig.  50.    II,  p.  56. 

Anthooeroa  laeVts.    Thallns  with  sporogonia.    Fig.  81.    II,  p.  94. 
Anihonaroa  pnnotataa.    Sporiferous  region,  immature  sporogonium  in  tiansvecse  section.    Fig.  83. 

ll,  p.  94. 
AnthylUa  tatraphyUa.    Asymmetry  of  leaves.    Fig.  71.    I,  d.  lai. 
Antfthamnion  (Ftarotluunnion)  Flumnla.    Branching  of  tnallns.    Fig.  43.    I,  p.  87. 
Apoaaria  foatida.    Etiolated  and  normal  leaf.    Fig.  197.    II,  p.  301. 
Arohagonitun.    Scheme  of  derelopmcnt  in  Hepaticae.    Fig.  7.    II,  p.  15. 

„  Scheme  of  development  in  Leptosporangiaterilicineae.    Fig.  138.    II,  p.  184. 

„  Scheme  of  development  in  Sefaginella  spinnlosa.    Fig.  138.    11,  p.  184. 

Ariatolodhla  elagaaa.    Prophyll ;  shoot  in  transverse  section.    Fig.  356.    11,  p.  383. 
Aroid.    Young  plant  of  a  climbing  species.    Fig.  9^.    I,  p.  157. 
Aapangna  oomoranaia.    Tuiio  with  peltate  kataphylls.    Fig.  315.    II,  p.  334. 
Aaplaninm  dlmoxphnm.    Sterile  and  fertile  pinnae  and  transition-form.    Fig.  316.    II,  p.  478. 
Aaplaninm  nridoa.    Developing  prothallus.    Fi£.  147.    II,  p.  'soi. 
Aaplaninm  Buta-moraria.    Primary  leaves.    Fig.  93.    I,  p.  151. 
Aaplaninm  vlrida.    Old  leaf.     Fig.  93.    I,  p.  151. 
Ajtragaloa  adaoandana.    Concresoent  stipules.    Fifl%  341.    11,  p.  369. 
Aatrantia  major.    Reduction-series  of  hypsophylL    Fig.  a6i.    II,  p.  3^5. 
Athjxinm  Filix-foamina  olariaalma.    Apospoiy.    Fig.  397.    II,  p.  wS. 
Aferopa  Balladonnab    Bud  of  inflorescence  in  trsnsverse  section.    Fig.  35^    II,  p.  438. 
AaoUa  flllonloidaa.    Habit  of  shoot ;  bud  in  transverse  section.    Fig.  337.    II,  p.  349. 
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Megasorus  in  longitudinal  section.    Fig.  335.    II,  p.  488. 
Sporophyll  dissected  out.    Fig.  336.    II,  p.  48 
Sporopbyll  spread  out    Fig.  337.    II,  p.  489. 


Balanophora  alongata.    Development  of  female  organ.    Fip^.  403.    n,  p.  631. 

Bambnaa  TertloiUata.    Leaf  in  trsnsverse  section  showing  hmge-cells.    Fig.  ao8.    II,  p.  333. 

Banhinia  ap.    Shoot-apex  with  asynunetric  leaves.    Fig.  73.    I,  p.  133. 

Banhinia  ap.    Watch-spiing  tendrils.    Fig.  304.    II,  p.  456. 

Begonia  inoamata.    Scheme  of  leaf-arrangement  and  branching.    Fig.  70*    I,  p.  118. 

Bagonia  Bex.    Scheme  of  leaf-arrangement  and  branching.    Fig.  6p.    I,  p.  118. 

Banineaaa  oarifera.    Develooment  of  forerunner-tip  and  tendril.    Big.  aoi.    II,  p.  308. 

„  „  Prophylls  and  development  of  tendril.    Fig.  388.    II,  p.  434. 

Barohtoldia  liromoidas.    Embryo  from  outside.    Fig.  381.    II,  p.  417. 
Bertholletia  ezoalsa.    Embnro.    Fig.  180.    II,  p.  359. 
Blgnonia  albo-lutaa.    Trifid  tendriluur  hooks,    rig.  383.    II,  p.  430. 

„  ,1  Young  tendril.    Fig.  384.    II,  p.  421. 

Blaaia  pnailla.    Vegetative  point  with  developing  organs.     Fig.  34.    II,  p.  38. 

,y         „  Plant  with  sporogonia  and  lateral  segmentation  of  tludlus.    Fig.  33.    II,  p.  37. 

Blyttia  daoipiena.    Male  plant.    Fig.  18.    II,  p.  34. 

Blyttia  longispina.    Apex  of  thallns  with  matgmal  cell-rows.    Fig.  31.    II,  p.  36* 
Blyttia  Ijyellt    Wall-cell  of  opened  antheridium.    Fig.  5.    11,  p.  13. 
Blyttia  ap.    Archegonial  group  in  vertical  tection.    Fig.  70.    U,  p.  83. 
Blyttia  ap.    Thallus  with  arch^onia  and  young  sporogonium.    Fig.  90.    n,  p.  105. 
Boatrjohia  Moritalana.    Brandling  and  root-formation.    Fig.  14.    Up,  39. 
Botryohinm  Lnnaria.    Transition  between  sterile  and  fertile  pinnae.    Fig.  313.    II,  p.  ^75. 

,f  „  Sporangium  in  longitudinal  section  showing  sporogenous  mais  and  tapetnm. 

Fig.  379.    II,  p.  584- 
Botrjohinm  virginiannm.    Scheme  of  orientation  of  oigans  in  embryo.    Fig.  175.    II,  p.  345. 
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Bowiea  Tolubilii.    ClimbiDg  aasimiUitiiijg:  inflorescence.    Fig.  303.    II,  p.  449. 
Bryonia  dioioa.    Androecium.    Fig.  358.    11,  p.  539. 
JSxyoptexiB  fflloinft,    Stolooiferons  plimt.    Fig.  40.    II,  p.  44. 
Brjnmi  giganteom.    Habit  of  plant.    Fig.  11 1.    11,0.133. 
Bzyimi  j»8eudotriq.aetnim  f    Protonema-casbion.    r  ig.  90.    I,  p.  148. 

Bnxbanmia  incJTiilata.    Protonema  with  male  plants  and  showing  leaf-derelopment.    Fig.  X05. 

n,  p.  ia6. 
„  „  Stnictttie  of  peristome*    Fig.  129.    II,  p.  164. 

Byblia  gigantoa.      Yonng  seed  in  fongitadinal  section.    Chalazal  and  micropylar  hauatoria. 

Fig.  41a.    II,  p.  <^o. 

Oallitrioha  Tenia.    Leaf-rosette.    Fig.  397.    H,  p.  44a. 
Calobrynm  Bluxnii.    Female  plant    Fig.  37.    ll,  p.  40. 
Calfha  paluatris.    Venation  of  leaf.    Fig.  a  a  a.    II,  p.  343. 

„  „  Development  of  axillary  stipnle.    Fig.  346.    11,  p.  373. 

Oalypogeia  exioetomin.    Plant  with  fertile  root-like  shoot  enclosing  sporogoninm.    Fig.  78. 

ILp.9a 
„  „  Fertile  sac  enclosing  archegonia  and  embryo.    Fig.  79.    n,  p.  91. 

Oampaaiila  rotondlfolia.    Shoot  showing  reversion  of  leaves.    Fig.  lai.    I,  p.  343. 
Garex.    Scheme  of  embryo  in  germination.    Fig.  375.    II,  p.  413. 
Oarex  Grayana.    Base  of  endosperm  enclosing  embiyo  in  longitudinal  section.    Fig.  374.    II, 

p.  411. 
Oaanarina  glanoa^     Megasporangimn  in  longitudinal   section   with   m^;asporial    hanstorium. 

Fig.  408.    II,  p.  634. 
Oasnarlzia  Bampbii.    Young  megasporanginm  in  longitudinal  section.    Fig.  408.    II,  p.  634. 
Oaaoarina  tomlosa.    Seedling-plant.    Fig.  84.    I,  p.  144. 
Oasuarina  tuberoia.    Megasporanginm  with  three  megaspores  in  longitudinal  section.    Fig.  408. 

11,  p.  634. 
Oatharinea  undulata.    Opening  cap  of  antberidium  in  longitudinal  section.    Fig.  3.    II,  p.  11. 
Oaolerpa  prolifera.    Creeping  shoot.    Fig.  47.    I,  p.  91. 

Centradenia  inaeqnalateralis.    Shoot  with  asymmetric  leaves.    Fig.  65.    I,  p.  iii. 
OephalotaxQB  Fortonei.     Portion  of  female  flower  in  longitudinal  section.    Fig.  348.    IL  p.  519. 
Oephalotus  follioolavis.    Transition-stage  from  ordmary  foliage-leaf  to  tubular  leaf.    rig.  317. 

n,  p.  337- 
„  „  Development  of  pitcher-leaves.    Fig.  318.    n,  p.  339. 

Oeratosamia  loxiglfoUa.    Ovule  in  longitudinal  section.    Fig.  404.    II,  p.  627. 
Cexatoiamia  roboata.    Coral-like  branched  air-roots.    Fig.  18^.    11,  p.  283. 

„  „  Megasporophylls,  young  and  older.    Fig.  343.    II,  p.  513. 

„  „  Development  of  ovule.    Fig.  400.    II,  p.  616. 

Ohamaerops  (Txaohyoarpiu)  exoelsa.    Primary  leaves.    Fig.  310.    II,  p.  337. 
Ohamaerops  humilis.    Development  of  leaf  in  a  series  of  transverse  sectiona.   Fig.  353.    II,  p.  379. 
Ghara  fragilia.    Shoot  showing  habit.    Fig.  la    I,  p.  35. 
Ohelidoninm  majna.    Asymmetric  leaf-lobes.    Fig.  73.    1,0.133. 
Ohondriodenna  diffosme.    Germination  and  fonnation  of  Plasmodium.    Fig.  3.    I,  p.  35. 
Oinchona  auooirubra.    InterpetioUr  stipules.    Fig.  343.    11,  p.  370. 

Oiroaea  intermedia.    Stoloniterous  plants  with  geophilous  shoot-apices.    Fig.  308.    II,  p.  ^64. 
Cistua  popnlifoUiia.    Development  of  syncarpous  superior  gynaeceum.    Fig.  369.    II,  p.  505. 
Oladonia  coocifexa.    Thallus  with  podetia.    Fig.  31.    I,  p.  73. 
dadonia  TertioiUata.    Tiered  crowth.    Fig.  33.    I,  p.  73. 
Oladophora  glomerata.    Branching.    Fig.  9.    I,  p.  34. 
Cladostephna  TerticiUataB.    Long  shoot,  with  snort  shoots,  in  longitudinal  section.    Fig.  13. 

I,  P-  37- 
Oliftonaea  pectiziata.    Branching  of  dorsiventral  shoot    Fig.  16.    I,  p.  40;  Fig.  40.    I,  p.  8(>» 

Ctobaea  acandena.    Portion  of  shoot  showing  leaf-base.    Fig.  334*    II,  p.  359. 

„  „  Leaf  with  auxiculate  lower  pinnules.    Fig.  335.    II,  p.  360. 

„  „  Development  of  tendril.    Fig.  386.    II,  p.  433. 

„  „  Development  of  tendril.    Fig.  387.    II,  p.  433. 

Oolnra  Xanteni.    Saccular  leaf  with  valve  in  longitudinal  section.    Fig.  55.    II,  p.  63. 
Ctolnra  tortifolia.    Shoots  with  amphi^astria.    Fig.  54.    II,  p.  60. 
Oomxnelina  ooeleatia.    Scheme  of  an  mflorescence.    Fig.  83.    I,  p.  139. 
Oompoaite.    Nearly  aphyllous  plant    Fig.  300.    II,  p.  446. 
Ck>xioreeoenoe  and  ftee  doTelopment. — Scheme  of.    Fig.  33.    I,  p.  53. 
Ooziaria  myrtifolia.    Development  of  superior  apocarpous  gynaeceum.    Fig.  366.    II,  p.  561. 
Orantala  linearia;.    Young  cylindric  leaf.    Fig.  193.    II,  p.  395. 
Croona  longifloma.    Pulfroots.    Fig.  184.    il,  p.  371, 
Oryptooozyne  oiliata.    Development  of  the  seed  and  embryo.    Fig.  177.    II,  p.  355. 

„  „  Seed  in  longitudinal  section.  Embryo  detached  from  cotyledon.    Fig.  178. 

II,  p.  350. 
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Ouoorbiteoetie.    Androediim  in  sevend  genen.    Fig.  3^8.    II.  p.  559. 

OupbMb  Zimpani.    Young  nnoellns  in  longitudinal  section.    Fig.  39^    II,  p.  601. 

Oyathodiom  oavamamm.    Two  cell-rows  fonning  scales  on  nndemde  of  tnallus.    Fig.  95.    11^ 

p.  30- 
Ojrathophonun  pennatiim.    Plant  showing  anisopnyllj.    Tig.  54.    I,  p.  100. 
Oyoadaoaaa.    Sdieme  of  gennination  of  the  micron>ore.    Fig.  399.    II,  p.  61  a. 
Oycas  oizQinalia.    MicrosporophTll.    Fig.  344.    II,  p.  514. 
Oyotm  reroluta.    MegasporophyU.    Fig.  341.    II,  p.  513. 

Oyolaman  pardooin.    Seedling-plant  with  taberons  hypocotyl.    Fig.  a68.    II,  p.  403. 
Oyclanthara  pedata.    Andioednm.    Fig.  358.     II.  p.  539. 
Oyperofl  altamifolina.    Stages  of  gennination  ana  fonnation  of  seedling-plant    Fig.  376.    n, 

p.  413.         ' 
„  „  Bnd  in  transvene  section.    Fig.  398.    n,  p.  443. 

y,  „  Shoot  with  distorted  leaves  and  fleshy  prophylls.    Fig.  199.    11,  p.  443. 

OyperoLB  deoompoaitaa.    Embryo  in  longitudinal  section.    Fig.  377.    11,  p.  414. 

Daoiydium  Oolenaoi  f    Flower  and  ovules  in  section.    Fig.  348.    II,  p.  519. 
Daotylia  glomerata.    Development  of  leaf.    Fig.  198.    I^  p.  306. 
Dawaonia  aoperba.    Structure  of  wall  of  capsule,    rie.  130.    II,  p.  166. 
I>androoeros  foUataa.    Apex  of  thallus.    Fig.  30.    II,  p.  36. 

„  „  Thallus  with  hood-like  stractures.    Fig.  51.    11,  p.  57. 

Deamonons  sp.    Transition  of  leaf-pinnules  to  hooks.    Fig.  385.    II,  p.  433. 


Dlanthoa  Oaryoptajllaa.    Bud  of  a  double  flower  dissected  out.    Fig.  357.    n,  p.  537. 

Ig.  3^7-    "» 

Dioksonla  antaxotica.    Development  of  sons  and  sporangia.    Fig.  331.    11,  pi  495. 


Diaponsia.    Syncarpous  superior  ovary  in  transverse  section.    Fig.  307.    il,  p.  563. 


Dionamon  samicryptum.    Germinated  spore  from  unopened  sporogonium.    Fig.  103.    11,  p.  134, 
Dionaea  muaoipnla.    Development  of  paracarpous  superior  gynaeceum.    Fig.  370.    II,  p.  566. 
Diooii  adula.    Megasporophyll.    Fig.  343.    II,  p.  513. 
DlphTaeluin  folioram.    FoimsoflMf.    Fig.  113.    11,  p.  135. 

„  „  Stem  in  longitudinal  section,  bearing  sporogonium.   Fig.  117.    I,  p.  337. 

Dipterooarpus  alatiis.    Concrescent  stipules.     Fig.  340.    II,  p.  368. 
Doodja  oaudata.    Germ-plant  with  primary  leaves.    Fig.  93.    I,  p.  153. 

„  „        Apogamous  prothkllus.    Fig.  160.    II,  p.  331. 

Draoaena  indivisa*    Seedling-j^lant  with  cotylar  haustorium.    Fig.  371.    II,  p.  408. 
I>rapaiioph7Uiun  ftdTum.    Distichously-leaved  shoot.    Fig.  114.     II,  p.  136. 
Drosophyllnm  Ittsitanioom.    Circinate  ptyxis  of  leaf.    Fie*  303.    II,  p.  311. 
Dvymogloaaiun  saboordatom.    Plant  with  sterile  and  fertile  leaves.    Fig.  333.    II,  p.  485. 
Dnlongia  aonminata.    Epiphyllous  inflorescence.    Fig.  395.    II,  p.  437. 

nohhomla  crasslpea.    Development  of  venation  of  leaf.    Fig.  319.    II,  p.  340. 
Xlaphogloaanm  (Aorostiolmm)  spathulatom.    Sterile  and  fertile  leaves.   Fig.  333.    II,  p.  485. 

Sporophyll  still  folded  in  transverse  aectioo. 

»>  i>  i>  Fig.  333.    II,  p.  496. 

Xlatostemma  sessile.    Bud  in  transverse  section.    Fig.  64.    I,  p.  no. 
Xmbryo.    Scheme  illustrating  orientation  of  organs  in  Homosporous  Lepto«porangiate  Filidaete, 

Botrychium  virginianum,  Lycopodium  davatum,  Selaginella.    Fig.  175.    II,  p.  345. 
Bphemeropsis  ^ibodensis.    Segment-walls  of  protonema.    Fi^.  99.    II,  p.  119. 

„  „  Habit  of  protonema.    Fig.  100.    II,  p^  130. 

Bphemerom  aerratum.    Protonema  with  male  and  fenuile  plants.    Fig.  87.    I,  p.  147. 

„  „  Protonema  with  two  young  plants.    Fig.  88.    I,  p.  147 ;  Fig.  107.     II, 

p.  139. 
Bqtdaatom.    Scheme  of  development  of  the  antheridium.    Fig.  133.    II,  p.  178. 
Xquiaetnm  pratenae.    Antheridia  in  lougitudinal  section.    Fig.  131.    II,  p.  174. 

y,  „  Male  prothallus.    Fig.  133.    II,  p.  175. 

„  „  Female  prothallus.    Fig.  143.    Il,  p.  196. 

Xrioa  oamea.    Half-anther  in  transverse  section.     Fi^.  398.    II,  p.  61 1. 
XriQpaa  remotif oliua.    Plant  in  fructification  showing  gemmae  with  sepaxation-cdl.    Fig.  114. 

II,  p.  136. 
ISryngiDm  maxitlmom.    Development  of  inferior  ovary.    Fig.  371.    II,  p.  569. 
Srytbraea  pulohella.    Flower-bud  in  transverse  section,  development  of  ovary.    Fig.  365.    II, 

P-  558. 
Xadhaoholtaia  oalltomioa.    Flower-bud  in  transverse  section.    Fig.  355.    II,  p.  531. 

Suoamptodon  Hampeanom.    Germinated  spores  from  unopened  sporogonium.    Fig.  103.    H, 

p.  I3A. 

Xhiptilota  Hanreyl.    Branching,  long  shoots  and  short  shoots.    Fig.  46.    I,  p.  89 ;  Fig.  80.    I, 
Bxonnothaca  HolstiL    Thallus.    Fig.  67.    II,  p.  75. 
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Factu*    Scbcme  of  position  of  laterml  bods.    Fig.  49.    I,  p.  93. 
FsgtttoUa  •npndtoompoflite.    Separable  propagative  twigs.    Fig.  44.    II,  p.  48. 
mioM.    Primary  leaves.    Fig.  93.    I,  p.  151. 
FerlllM  trilobftta.    Androecinm.    Fig.  558.    II,  p.  539. 
Fili^natte.    Prothalli  at  difierent  stages  of  development    Fig.  147.    11,  p.  aoi. 
roasombronia  tab«rifera.    Plant  with  fructification  and  developing  taber.     Fig.  34.    11,  p.  38 ; 

Fig.  61.    II,  p.  67. 
„  „  ThalTas  with  subterranean  tuber.    Fig.  60.    II,  p.  66. 

WttaionB  ozoeUdor.     Development  of  leaf  and  venation.    Fig.  234.    II,  p.  344. 
^o»  development  and  oonoreaoenoa.    Scheme  of.    Fig.  as.    I,  p.  53. 
TtnlliMiia  Tamarlaoi.    Shoot  showing  amphigastria  and  water^sacs.    Fig.  5a.    II,  p.  58. 
Vmuurift  hygrometrioA.    Opening  cap  of  antheridinm.    Fig.  3.    II,  p.  1 1. 

„  „  Germination  of  spore.    Protonema.    Fig.  89.    I,  p.  147 ;  Fig.  98.    II, 

p.  117. 
Protonema  with  separation-cells.    Fig.  104.    II,  p.  135. 
Yonng  plant  attached  to  protonema.    Fig.  106.    Il,  p.  ia8. 
Protonema  produced  in  darkness.    Fig.  1 14.    I,  p.  333. 
„  Scheme  of  cell-divisions  in  development  of  capsule.  Fig.  i  aa.    n,  p.  156. 

FankiA  ovata.    Development  of  leaf.    Venation.    Fig.  aaa    II,  p.  341. 


Qariuora  ap.    Bud  in  transverse  section.    Fig.  347.    II,  p.  374. 

Galium  Mollngo.    Shoot  in  transverse  section  showing  azuUuy  bud.    Fig.  344.    II,  p.  370. 

GKixiiate  aagittaUa.    Showing  shoot  produced  in  darkness.    Fig.  134.    I,  p.  348. 

Oenllaea  violaoea.    Seedling,  older  plant,  portion  of  inflorescence.    Fig.  169.    11,  p.  337. 

Oerwiliiin  pratenae.    Seed  m  transverse  section.    Fig.  67.    I,  p.  116. 

Oeom  bnlgarionm.    Leaf.    Fig.  81.    I,  p.  137. 

Olxikgo  biloba.    Portion  of  male  flower  in  lon^tudinal  section.    Fig.  345.    II,  p.  515. 

M  „  Male  and  female  flowers.    Fig.  347.    II,  p.  518. 

Olek^eniA  ciroinata.    Sorus.    Fig.  385.    11,  p.  590. 

Olaiohanla  diohotoma.    Forked  leaf  with  bud  and  protecting  pinnae.    Fig.  ao6.    II  >  p.  319. 
01obularla  oordifolla.    Portion  of  young  seed  in  longitudinal  section.    Micropylar  haustorium. 

F^g*  413*    II>  P^  640. 
Gnetnm.    Upper  part  of  megaspore  in  longitudinal  section  at  time  of  fertilization.    Fig.  406.    II, 

p.  630. 
Onetum  Onemon.    M^^aspore.    Fig.  ^5.    II,  p.  63a 
Goldftwiia  glomerate.    Scuieme  of  phyllotazy  and  leaf-symmetry.    Fig.  66.    I,  p.  113;  Fig.  137. 

I,  p.  354. 
Gonolobas  sp.    Forerunner-tip  of  leaf.    Fig.  199.    II,  p.  307. 

„  „      Development  of  forerunner-tip  of  leaf.    Fig.  300.    II,  p.  307. 

Oraaa.    Stem  and  portion  of  leafl    Fig.  348.    n,  p.  375. 
GrlmaUUa  diohotoma.    Spores.    Fig.  01.    II,  p.  107. 
GnilAndiiia  sp.    Stipules.    Fig.  336.    il,  p.  361. 
GymsAHthe  aaooata.    Plant  and  fertile  sacs.    Fig.  80.    II,  p.  93. 
Gymnogramme  leptophylla.    See  Anogramme  usptophylla. 

Hakes  trlftixoate.    Twig  with  simple  flat  and  branched  cylindric  leaves.    Fig.  193.    II,  p.  394. 

Halopteria  flUoina.    Shoot-svstem.    Fig.  11.    I,  p.  36. 

,•  „  End  of  long  dioot.    Fig.  la.    I>  p*  37  >  Fig.  44.    I,  p.  88. 

Hedera  Helix.    Leaf-foims.    Fig.  98.    I,  p.  160. 

Hedwigia  oiliata.    Leaf-structure.    Fig.  113.    II,  p.  133. 

Hedyaamm  oapitetum.    A^mmetry  of  leaves.    Fig.  71.    I,p.  I3i. 

Hedyaamm  obsourom.    Bud  in  transverse  section  showing  stipules.    Fig.  343.    II,  p.  369. 

Heliimthiia  aanuua.  Capitula  showing  size  of  ray-florets  affected  by  light.    Fig.  361.    II,  p.  553. 

Helioodioeroa  mnaoivoms.    Branching  of  leafl    Fig.  309.    II,  p.  334. 

Helintntlioatoohya  aeylanioa.    Development  of  sporophyll.    Fif.  318.    II,  p.  481. 

„  •  „  Mature  sporophvlL    Fig.  319.    II,  p.  483.  | 

,»  „  Mature  sporangiophore.    Fig.  330.    II,  p.  483.  j 

„  „  Young  sporangiophores  on  sporophyll.    Fig.  331.    II,  p.  484. 

Hemionltia  palmate.    Virescent  archegonium.    Fig.  139.    il,  p.  187. 

Hemitelia  (AmphiooBmia)  Walkerae.    Development  of  prothallus.    Fig.  144.    11,  p.  300. 

Hepatloae.    Scheme  of  cell-division  in  the  formation  of  the  antheridium.    Fig.  5.    II,  p.  13. 

„  Schemeof  development  of  arch^onium.    Fig.  7.    II,  p.  15.  { 

Heexieria  mtttronalia.    Phyllody  of  ovule.    Fig.  107.    1,0.183. 

Heterantliera  rd&iformia.    Seedling-plant  showing  revenion.    Fig.  104.    I,  p.  173. 

Hordeiim  hezaatioham.    Half-ripe  embnro.    Fig.  383.    II,  p.  418. 

Hydmrua  foetidua.    Coenobium.    Fig.  6.    I,  p.  31. 

Hymenocarpua  oixolnnatna.    Asymmetry  of  leaves.    Fig.  71.    I,  p.  I3i.  | 

Hymenolepia  spioata.    Young  prothallus.    Fig.  147.    II,  p.  30.  j 

i 
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Hymanolepis  tpioata.    Sporophyll  sdll  folded  in  tranivene  sectioiu    Fig.  333.    II,  p.  496. 

HymanophyllaoMM.    Formation  of  gemmae  00  prothallns.    Fig.  157.    lit  p>  si4* 

Hymanophyllom  azillare.    Poition  of  prothalliis.    Fig«  153.    II,  p.  307. 

Hymenopbyllmn  tp.    Gemmae  on  protnallns.    Fig.  157.    II,  p.  214. 

Hyxnonophytnin  flabeUatnm.    Habit  of  plant.     Fig.  19.    II,  p.  24. 

Hymenophytnm  Fhyllantliua.    Habit  ot  plant.    Fig.  13.    11,  p.  32. 

Hyosoyaanua  albna.    Antlier  in  transyene  section  and  icheme  of  oell-layen  in  yoong  anther.    Fig. 

393.    II,  p.  599- 
Hyperionm  aegyptlaonm,  Iiinn.  (H.  li6t«ro«|ylnm,  Pari.).  Staminal  phalange.    Fig.  35<L    U. 

P-5S4- 
Hyi)«ricii2n  hateroafeylam,  Pari.    See  Hypericnm  aegyptiacum. 

Hypnnm  (Hylooominm)  tplendena.    Tiered  growth.    Fig.  27.    I,  p.  68. 

«,  „  ,,  ParaphyUinm.    Fig.  110.    II,  p.  147. 

„  ,1  „  Derelopment  of  a  paraphyllionL.    Fig«  1x7.    11,  p.  147. 

Indigofera  diphyUa.    Asymmetry  of  leaves.    Fig.  71.    I,  p.  lai. 

Iris  variegata.     Development  of  leaf.    Fig.  an.    II,  p.  329. 

laoetea  laoiutria.    Leat-bome  shoot.    Fig.  292.    II,  p.  431. 

laoetea  MaUnyemiana.    Germinated  microspore.    Fig.  135.    II,  p.  180. 

JanoQa  lamprooaxpua.    Shoot  transformed  by  attack  of  Livia  jmicoram.    Fig.  109.    I,  p.  196. 
Jnngwmannia  bionapidata.  Portion  of  stem  grown  in  £eeble  light    Fig.  120.    I,  p.  241. 

„  „  Stem  with  sporogoninm  in  longitudinal  section.    Fig.  85.    II,  p.  99. 

Jungennanniaoeae.    Development  of  antneiimum.    Fig.  5.    II,  p.  13. 
Jnnipema  oommunis.    Male  flower.    Fig.  346.    U,  ^  516. 
Joaaiaiiea  aalioifolia.    Venation  of  sepal  and  petal.    Fig.  223.    II,  p.  343. 

Knaatia  aryensla.    Anther,  yonnger  and  older,  in  transvene  section.    Fig.  392.    U,  p.  598. 

Laganonlarla  raoamoaa.    Pnenmatophores  rising  above  the  water.    Fig.  186.    11,  p.  279. 
Tiathraaa  Squamarla.    Storage-scale-leaves  in  section.    Fig.  262.    II,  p.  399* 
ILathyroa  Aphaoa.    Seedling-plant    Fig.  76.    I,  p.  126;  Fig.  iia    I,  p.  211. 

„  „  Shoot-bod  in  transverse  section.    Fig.  77.    I,  p.  120. 

Ijathyrua  Olymanom.    Leaf-form.    Fig.  99.    I,  p.  162. 

IiaUiyras  heterophyllus.    End  of  a  shoot  showing  erect  stipules.    Fig.  239.    II,  p^  367. 
IjaUiyroa  latifoliua.    Node  showing  horizontal  stymies.    Fig.  239.    II,  p.  367. 
Iiagaminosae.    Uneqaally-sided  leaves.    Fig.  71.    I,  p.  121. 
Ijajannla  (Oololejennia)  Ooebolii.    Gemmae.    Fig.  45.    H,  p.  50. 
Ij0j6unia  Motagerlopaia.     Habit  of  male  plant    Fig.  86.    I,  p.  146 ;  Fig.  93.    H,  p.  109. 
Ijajannia  (Odontolejeonia)  mlrabilia.    Gemmae.    Fig.  45.    II,  p.  5a 
Xjejetinia  aerpyUifolia.    Germination  of  spore.    Fig.  85.    I,  p.  140 ;  Fig.  92.    H,  p.  108. 
Xjejennia  ap.    Pro-embxyo.    Fig.  85.    I,  p.  146 ;  Fig.  92.    II,  p.  108. 
I^emanaa  tomloaaP.    Pro-emb^o  with  yonng  plant    Fig.  91.    I,  p.  149. 
laambidium  dendroideom.    Plant  with  anthendial  branches  and  taber.    Fig.  39.    H,  p.  43. 
Iiemna  triauloa.    Isolated  segments  of  plant    Fig.  168.    II,  p.  236. 
Ijepioolea  cavifolia.    Plant  with  incipient  flagella.    Fig.  38.    II,  p.  42. 
lieptoaporangiate  Fllicineaa.    Scheme  of  development  of  archegonia.    Fig.  138.    II,  p.  184. 
Iiaptosporanglate  Filicineae  (Homo8iK>rotis).  Schemes  illustrating  the  orientation  of  the  orgtns 

in  the  embryo,    rig.  175.    U,  p.  245. 
Iieuoodendron  argenteum.    Seedling  plant.    Fig.  266.    II,  p.  402. 
Iiiomophora  flabellata.    Coenobiom.    Fig.  k.    I,  p.  30. 
Idmnophila  hoterophylla.    Apparent  leal-whorl.    Fig.  213.    11,  p.  332. 

„  „  Water-leaves,  land-leaves,  transition-forms.    Fig.  214.    H,  p.  333. 

Ijobelia.    Syncarpous  superior  ovary  in  transverse  section.    Fig.  367.    II,  p.  563. 
Iiophooolea  heterophylla.    Yonng  embiyo  entire  and  in  longitndixial  section.  Fig.  88.    H,  p.  102* 
Xjyoopodiiun  alpixmm.    Shoot  in  transverse  section  at  different  levels.    Fig.  57.     I,  p^  105. 
Iiycopodium  annotiniun.    Sporiferons  spike  in  transverse  section.    Fig.  335.    II,  p.  503. 
Xjyoopodiiun  olavatom.    Scheme  of  orientation  of  organs  in  embryo.    Fig.  175.    II,  p.  245. 

„  „  Wall  of  sporangium  and  stomium.    Fig.  373.    II,  p.  579. 

Ijycopodiiim  oomplanatum.    Dorsivential  shoots.    Fig.  55.    I,  p.  103. 

„  „  Dorsiventral  shoots  in  transverse  section.    Fig.  56.    I,  p.  103. 
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Showing  shoot  developed  in  darkness.    Fig.  125.    I,  p.  252. 
„  Shoot-axes  in  transverse  section.    Fig.  126.    I,  p.  253. 


„  Protiiallus  in  longitudinal  section.    Fig.  142.    II,  p.  192. 

Iiycopodinxn  inundatom.    Development  of  prcShallns.    Fig.  140.    11,  p.  191. 

„  „  Prothallus  with  archegcmia.    Fig.  141.    II,  p.  191. 

„  „  Sporangium  in  situ  in  longitudinal  section.    Fig.  378.     H,  p.  583. 

Ijyoopodiam  Belago.    Gemma-formation.    Fig.  310.    U,  p.  468. 
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Xjygodinm  Japonioum.    Sporangimn.    Fie.  389.    II,  p.  593. 

„  f,  Fertile  leaflet  and  portion  of  rhizome  with  sterile  leal     Fig.  390.    II , 

.    P*594- 
Xjygodimn  miorophylltmu    Fertile  leaf-lobe  with  four  sporangia.    Fig.  388.    11,  p.  59a* 

Iffaoiroaaniift  Fraseri.    Seedling  with  erect  aiivroots.    Fig.  187.    11,  p.  a8a. 
Mammillaria.    Scheme  of  vegetative  point  with  forked  mammillae.    Fig.  394.    II,  p.  436. 
Marathmm  utile.    Root  with  two  rows  of  adventitious  shoots.    Fig.  104.    II,  p.  227. 
Marattia  finudnea.    Synangia.    Fig.  380.    II,  p.  586. 
Marohantia  chenopodifh.    Apex  of  thallns  from  below.    Fig.  27.    II,  p.  31. 
Marohantia  polymorpha.    Development  of  gemmae.    Fig.  112.    I,  p.  227;  Fig.  96.    II,  p.  112. 

Antheridimn  and  spermatozoids.    Fig.  i.    II|  p.  9. 
Archegonia.    Fig.  6.    II,  p.  14. 

Rhizoids  on  nnder-sorface  of  thallus.    Fig.  28.    II,  p.  32. 
Breathing-pore  of  thallus.     Fig.  65.    II,  p.  73. 
Male  phmt  with  antheridiophores.    Fig.  74.    II,  p.  85. 
„  „  Female  plant  with  archegoniophores  and  sporangia.    Germination  of 

spore.    Fig.  75.    II,  p.  86. 
Marohantiaoeae.    Scheme  of  thallus-symmetry  in.    Fig.  41.    I,  p.  86;  Fig.  10.    II,  p.  19. 
Marailia.    Germinated  megaspore  in  longitudinal  sectioiL    Fig.  iix.    I,  p.  220. 
„  Germinated  microspores.    Fig.  135.    II,  p.  180. 

„  Scheme  of  sporocarp  in  transverse  section.    Fig.  328.    II,  p.  491. 

Mandlia  Brownii.    Sporocarp  in  section  parallel  with  surface.    Fi^.  329.    II,  p.  492. 
MarsiUa  polyoarpa.    Development  of  sporocarps  on  sporophyll.    tig.  317.    II,  p.  479. 

„  „  Very  young  sporocarp  and  portion  in  transverse  section.    Fig.  339.    II, 

P-  49^- 
Menyanthes  trifoliata.    Ovule  in  longitudinal  section  with  embryo-sac  and  epithelium.    Fig.  4x0. 

II,  p.  639. 

HetBgeria  fhroata.    Apical  region  of  thallus.    Fig.  11.    II,  p.  20. 

„  „  Branching  at  apex  of  thallus.    Fig.  15.     II,  p.  23. 

Microspore.    Scheme  of  germination  in  Cycadaceae,  Abietineae,  Angiospermae.    Fig.  399.    II, 

p.  61 2. 

Mimosa  aezLsitiva.    Asymmetric  leaflets.    Fig.  74.    1,0.124. 

Mzdmn  homum.    Plant  with  sporogonia.    Structure  of  capsule  and  peristome.    Fig.  127.    II, 

p.  161. 

„  „  Structure  of  wall  of  capsule.    Fig.  128.    II,  p.  162. 

iTnintri  nndalatum.     Vegetative  shoot,  orthotropous  and  plagiotropous.    Fig.  28.    I,  p.  69. 

„  „  Orthotropous  shoot  bearing  antheridia  and  plagiotropous  shoots.    Fig.  29. 

1,0.69. 

„  „  Development  of  the  archegoaium.    Fig.  8.    II,  p.  16. 

„  „  Young  arch^onial  group  in  transverse  section.    Fig.  118.    II,  p.  153. 

Mohria  caAronun.    Sporangium  seen  from  above.    Fig.  382.    II,  p.  588. 

Monocloa  dilatata.    Young  antheridium,  development  of  archegonium.    Fig.  4.    II,  p.  12. 

Monocotyledones.    Scheme  of  young  lateral  root  in  longitudinal  section.    Fig.  185.     II,  p.  274. 

MOrkia.    Cdl-row  with  mudlage-papilla.    Fig.  25.    II,  p.  30. 

Mnoor  Muoedo.    Origin  and  germination  of  zygospore.    Fig.  129.    I,  p.  26^. 

Mnlgedinm  maorophyllum.    Transition  from  foliage-leaf  to  hypsophyll.    Fig.  260.    II,  p.  394* 

Muaoi.    Opening  of  the  antheridium.    Fig.  3.    II,  p.  11. 

„  Oblique  segment-walls  in  rhizoid.    Fig.  99.    II,  p.  119. 

„  Segment-walls  of  protonema-threads.    Fig.  99.     II,  p.  119. 

Myopomm  serratoxn.    £mbryo-sac  in  longituSnal  section  with  epithelium  and  chalazal  and 

micropylar  haustoria.    Fig.  411.    II,  p.  639. 

NanomitriTun  tanenmi.    Development  of  sporogonium.    Fig.  120.    11,  p.  155. 

,y  „  Sporogonium  in  longitudinal  section.    Fig.  123.    II,  p.  157. 

Narolasas  poetiotu.    Bulb  in  transverse  section.    Fig.  195.    II,  p.  299. 
Nephrolepis  oxaltata.    Leaf-tip.    Fig.  205.    II,  p.  318. 

Nerinm  Oleander.    Bud  of  a  double  flower  in  transverse  section.    Fig.  357.    II,  p.  537* 
Nototliylas  orbiouUris.    Sporogonium  and  thallus  with  young  archegonia  in  longitudinal  section. 

Fig.  83.    II,  p.  96. 

Oenane  leptophylla.    Dorsiventral  root  in  transverse  section.    Fig.  (22.    I,  p.  246. 
Oenothera  blstorta.    Seedling-plant  showing  intercalary  growth  of  cotyledons.     Fig.  269.     II, 

p.  405« 
Onoolea  Btruthiopteris.    Transition  between  sterile  and  fertile  pinnae.    Fig.  313.    II,  p.  475. 

Opnntia  lenootricha.    Shovring  shoots  produced  in  darkness.    Fig.  123.    I,  p.  247. 

Orysa  saliva.    Lignle  and  sickles  of  the  leaf.    Fig.  249.    II,  p.  375. 

„  „  L^  above  origin  of  iigule  in  transverse  section.    Fig.  250.    II,  p.  376. 
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Oryaa  s«liT».    Embryo  from  outside.    Fig.  a8i.    11,  p.  417. 

Otmunda.    Antheridiom.    Fig.  134.    II,  p.  179. 

OamundftOMM.    Scheme  of  development  of  the  antheridlnm.    Fig.  133.    II,  p.  178. 

Ownnnilft  regttUa.    Prothallns  witn  adventitioiii  shooti.    Fig.  ao.    I,  p.  49. 

„  „  Prothallot  nnder  different  oonditioni  of  nutrition.    Fig.  151.    n,  p.  205. 

„  „         Unripe  sponuigimn  in  tnnsfene  section.    Fig.  38s.    II,  p.  588. 

„  „         SponngiA  showing  position  of  snnnlns.    Fig.  385.    II,  p.  590. 

„  „  Cells  of  annnlns  in  timnsvene  section.    Fig.  380.    II,  p.  59a. 

Qzalifl  roMifolU.    Leaf  and  phyllode.    Fig,  a3i.    II,  p.  354. 
Ox»lis  ip.    PuU-rooti.    Fig.  184.    11,  p.  371. 

Qzalifl  strlota.    Development  of  syncar]poas  superior  gynaeceum.    Fig.  368.    II,  p^<^ 
Oxsrmitra  pyramidata.    V^etative  pomt  of  thallus  in  surface^section.    Fig.  35.    II,  p.  30. 

FaHiflora.    Syncarpous  superior  ovary  in  trsnsverM  section.    Fi£.  367.    II,  p.  563. 
Fediastnun  granulatnm.    Formation  of  coenobinm.    Fig.  3.    I,  p.  a6. 
Pallia  oalyoina.    Autumnal  propagative  twigs.    FIk.  43.    II,  p.  48. 

„  „  Emptied  capsule  showing  elaterophoie.    Fig.  80.    11,  p.  100. 

FeUionia  Davoaiiana.    Shoot  with  asymmetric  leaves.    Fig.  oa.    I,  p.  109. 

„  „  Bud  in  transverse  section.    Fig.  63.    It  P>  >  10. 

Fbalaanopaia  IBsmaralda.    Root  in  transvene  section.    Fig.  188.    II,  p.  384. 
Fhalaanopaia  Xjaddamanniaaa.    Root  in  transverse  section.    Fig.  188.    II,  p.  384. 
FhalaanoxMris  SohilLerlajm.    Root  in  transverse  section.    Fig.  188.    II,  p.  384. 

„  „  Rooto  flattened  and  adpressed  to  bark  of  a  tree.   Fig.  189.   II,  p.  385. 

„  „  Exodcrmis  and  velamen  of  root  in  transverse  section.    Fig.  19a 

II,  p.  a85« 
Fhaaonm  oospidatom.    Stem  in  longitudinal  section  with  antheridia  and  archegonia.    Fig.  a. 

II»  P«  9- 
Fhilodendron  melaaochiyaam.    Vertical  nourishing  and  horitontal  anchoiing-roots.    Fig.  191. 

II,  p.  a87. 

Phoenix  oanarienaifl.    Primary  leaves,    rig.  a  10.    II, p.  337. 

Phoxminm  tanaz.    Keeled  leaves  in  transvene  section.    Fig.  196.    II,  p.  30a 

PtayUanthas  mimoaoides.    Habit    Fig.  53:    I,  p.  98. 

PhyUooaotna  phyllaathoidas.    Seedling  plant    Fig.  103.    I,  p.  169. 

Phyllooladus  alpinus.    Young  fruit  in  loi^tudinal  section.    Fig.  348.    II,  p.  519. 

Phyllody  of  the  ovule.    Fig.  107.    I,  p.  i8a. 

Phyllotazj.    Schemes  of.    Fig.  33.    I,  p.  75. 

w  •»  Fig- 34-    IiP-75- 

>i  Fig.  35-    I.  p.  79- 

»  n  Fig.  36.    I,  p.  80. 

>i  >*  Fig.  37.    I,  p.  80. 

»>  »,  Fig.  38.    I,  p.  80. 

Physiotiiun  coohleariforma.    Valved  water-sacs.    Fig.  56.    II,  p.  6a. 
Physiotimn  oonohaafolium.    Shoot-bud  in  transverse  se&on.    Fig.  57.    II,  p.  63. 
Physiotitim  gigantenm.    Shoot  with  water-sacs.    Fig.  56.    II,  p.  6a. 
Physiotiam  miOFooarpom.    Dissected  leaf  showing  water-sac    Fig.  fi8.    II,  p.  63. 
Pilogyna  suaTia.    Portion  of  shoot  with  developed  and  arrested  tendriL    Fig.  390.    II,  p.  436. 
Piloatylea  TTleL    On  Astragalus,  only  iti  flowers  appearing.    Fig.  163.    II,  p.  a  35. 
Pilnlaria  Novae«Hollandiae.    Anterior  portion  of  a  plant  vrith  sporocarps.   Fig.  330.  II,  p.  49a. 
Pinna  maritima.    Androgynous  flower  in  longitudinal  section.    Fig.  311.    II,  p.  471. 

„  f.  Malformed  seminiferous  scale.    Fig.  35a.    II»  P.  534. 

Pinna  Puniilio.    Portion  of  tangential  section  of  female  flower.    Fig.  351.    II,  p.  533. 
Fianm  satiTam.    Asymmetric  stipules.    Fig.  75.    I,  p.  134. 

f ,  „  Artificial  foliation  of  tendrils.    Fig.  389.    II,  p.  435. 

Plagioohasma  Aitonia.    Male  plant  with  antheridial  groups.    Fig.  a6.    II,  p.  31 ;  Fig.  73.    II, 

p.  84. 
PUgiodhlla  aaplenioidaa.    Habit    Fig.  115.    I,  p.  334. 
Flagioohila  oiroinalia.    Circinate  shoot-apex.    Fig.  59.    11,  p.  65. 
Platyoeritun  grande.    Dehisced  sporangium.    Fig.  38a.    II,  p.  588. 
Plocao&inm  ooooinetun.    Adhesive  disics.    Fig.  15.    I,  p.  40 ;  Fig.  45.    I,  p.  88. 
Podooarpua  ensifoliua.    Female  flower  in  different  stages  of  construction.    Fig.  349.    II,  p.  5ao. 
Polygonatom  mnltiiloram.    Rhisome.    Fig.  307.    II,  p.  463. 

If  „  Rhizome  and  seedling-plant  in  relation  to  depth  in  soiL    Fig.  309. 

II,  p.  465. 
Polyotoa  olaviger.    Shoots  with  amphigastria  and  water-sacs.    Fig.  53.    11,  p.  59. 
Polypodiaoeae.    Scheme  of  development  of  the  antheridium.    Fig.  133.    II,  p.  178. 

„  Apex  of  a  band-like  prothallus  with  *  bristle-hairs.'    Fig.  146.    II,  p.  aoi. 

Polypodinm  obliquatum.    Prothallus  from  below.    Fig.  145.    II,  p.  aoi. 

,1  „  Scheme  of  sorus  In  longitudinal  section.    Fig.  334.    II,  p.  497. 
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FolTpodlum  BohomburgkUnum. '  DoniTentral  stem  in  transrene  section.    Fig.  48.    I,  p.  92. 
FdlTpodiniii  vulgsre.    Leaf  with  yariation  in  degree  of  branching.    Fig.  335.    U,  p.  345. 
PolypomplidlTx  multiflda.    Young  ovule  in  lon|:itndinal  section.    Fig.  416.    II,  p.  641. 

9,  ,y  Older  oynle  in  longxtndinal  section.   Chslazal  and  frniicnlar  nutritive 

tissue.    Fig.  417.    II,  p.  641. 
Polytrlohum.    Apex  of  emptied  antheridimn.    Fig.  3.    II,  p.  iz. 

y,  Shoot-apex  with  sunk  embryo  in  lonntudinal  section.    Fig.  119.    II,  p.  153. 

FolytflohTun  oommiine.    Plant  vnth  sporogonia.    Fig.  124.    II,  p.  158. 
FolysonlA  jungarmannioides.    Brancnlng.    Fig.  17.    I,  p.  40. 
Poaidoxiia  ap.    Embryo.    Fig.  181.    II,  p.  a6a 
PotentillA.    Scheme  of  staminal  axian^ement    Fig.  354.    II,  p.  530. 
Potantllla  frntiooaa.    Scheme  of  stammal  arrangement    Fig.  354.    II,  p^  530. 
FoChoa  oelstooanlia.    Juvenile  form.    Fi^.  96.    I,  p.  157. 
FothoB  flezuoans.    See  Anadendrum  medium. 
FreiailA  oommntata.   Germination  of  spore.    Fig.  118.    I,  p.  239;  Fig.  95.    II,  p.  in. 

,•  „         Stalk  of  ardiegomophoie  in  transverse  section  showing  rhizoios.  Fig.  41.    II, 

,•  „         Breatmng-poreofthallus.    Fig.  66.    II,  p.  74. 

Fronias  Fadna.    Development  of  bud-scales.    Fig.  258.    II,  p.  387. 
FaUotam  oomplanaAnm.    End  of  a  shoot  with  axillary  sporangia.    Fig.  337.    II,  p.  505. 
Fteria  longifoliA.    Development  of  prothallus.    Fig.  150.    II,  p.  303. 
Fteria  quadriauxita.    Leaf-pinnule  with  Witches'  broom.    Fig.  108.    I,  p.  194. 
Fteria  aermlata.    Young  loif  in  profile  and  in  transverse  section.    Fig.  207.    II,  p.  320. 
FtarobrjaUa  longifrona.    Bud-scale  in  transverse  section.    Fig.  112.    II,  p.  133. 
Fyma  ICalna.    Development  of  inferior  ovary.    Fig.  371.    II,  p.  569. 

Badnla  tjibodenala.    Shoot  with  arch^onial  group.    Fig.  76.    II,  p.  88. 
TtoTinnoolqa  mnltifldna.    Water-leaf  and  land-leaf.    Fig.  128.    I,  p.  261. 
Bhlnanfhoa  major.    Txansition  from  foliage-leaf  to  hypsophjU.    Fig.  259.    II,  p.  392. 
Bhiaophora  muoronata.    Flower  in  longitudinal  section.    Fi^.  363.    H^  p.  555. 
Bhododendron.    Syncarpous  superior  ovary  in  transverse  section.    Fig.  307.    Il,  p.  563. 
Biocia  flnitaaa.    Forked  branchmg  thallus.    Fig.  12.    II,  p.  21. 

Biocia  natana.    Apex  of  thallus  which  has  forkra  in  transverse  section.    Fig.  29.    II,  p.  33. 
„         „  Land-form  showing  isolation  of  branches  by  ^mg  off.    Fig.  42.    II,  p.  47. 9 

Biella  Battandieiri.  Habit  with  schemes  of  thallus-symmetry.  Fig.  41.  I,  p.  86;  Fig.  10.  Il,p.  19. 
BleBa  OUnaonia.    Male  plant    Fig.  9.    11,  p.  19. 
Boobea  fiUoata,    Bud  in  transverse  section.    Pig.  68.    I,  p.  117. 
Boot.    Scheme  of  young  monocotylous  lateral  root.    Fig.  185.    11,  p.  274. 
Boaaoeae.    Scheme  of  staminal  arrangements.    Fig.  354.    II,  p.  530. 
Bnbna  anatralia,  var.  oiaaoidea.    Smling  plant    Fig.  229.    II,  p.  353. 

„  „  „         I,  Older  leaf  with  reduced  leaflets.    Fig.  230.    II,  p.  354. 

Bnbna  idaietia.    Scheme  of  staminal  arrangement.    Fig.  354.    II,  p.  530. 
BnaoQa  aonleatoa.    Shoot.    Fig.  loi.    I,  p.  166. 

Balviiii*  aorioulata.    Leaf.    Fig.  226.    II,  p.  348. 

Balvinia  natana.    Development  of  male  protnallus.    Fig.  137.    II,  p.  182. 

„  „  Germinating  megaspore  and  prothallus.    Fig.  155.    II,  p.  211. 

„  „    ■       Germinated  megaspore,  prothallus,  embryo  in  longitudinal  section.    Fig.  156. 

II,  p.  211. 
Boabiosa  Oolmnbaria.    Leaves  from  different  r^ons  of  the  shoot.    Fig.  228.    II,  p.  352. 
Scheme  of  free-development  and  concrescence.    Fig.  22.    I,  p.  53. 
Schemes  of  Phyllotaxy.    Fig.  33.    I,  p.  75. 
>»  »  Fig.  34.    I,  p.  75. 
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„  „  Fig.  36.    I,  p.  80. 

„  „  Fig.  37-    If  p.  80. 

„  „  Fig.  38.    I,  p.  80. 

Scheme  of  thallus-symmetry  in  Marchantiaceae.    Fig.  41.    I,  p.  86;  Fif.  la    II,  p.  19. 
Scheme  of  thallus-synmietry  in  Riella.    Fig.  41.    I,  p.  86;  Fig.  10.    I^  p.  19. 
Scheme  of  branching  in  Thuya  occidentalis.    Fig.  4a.    I,  p.  87. 
Scheme  of  the  insertion  of  leaves  and  lateral  shoots  on  the  dorsiventral  branches  of  Tilia,  Fagns,  and 

others.    Fig.  49.    I,  p.  93. 
Scheme  of  phyllotaxy  and  leaf-symmetxy  in  Goldfussia  glomerata.    Fig.  66.    I,  p.  112  ;  Fig.  127. 

If  p.  354. 
Scheme  of  leaf-arrangement  and  branching  in  Begonia  Rex.    Fig.  60.    I,  p.  Ji8. 

I.    Re.  y< 


Scheme  of  leaf-arrangement  and  branching  in  Begonia  incamata.    Fig.  70.    I,  p.  118. 

Scheme  of  inflorescence  of  CommeUna  coelestis.    Fig.  83.    I,  p.  139. 

Scheme  of  cell-division  in  the  formation  of  the  antheridinm  of  uepaticae.    Fig.  5.    II,  p.  13. 
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Scheme  of  the  development  of  the  trcfaegoniam  of  the  Hepftticae.    Fig.  7.    II,  p.  15. 

Scheme  of  development  of  antheridiom  in  Homoeporoos  Pteridophyta  (Anemia,  Polypodlaoeac^ 

Otmnndaoeae,  Equiietnm).    Fig.  133.    II,  p.  178. 
Scheme  of  development  of  the  arch^oninm  in  Selaginella  tpinnlota.    Fig.  138.    II,  p.  184. 
Scheme  of  development  of  the  ardi^onium  in  Leptospoiangiate  Filidneae.    Fig.  138.    11^  p.  184. 
Schemes  illottratmg  the  orientation  of  the  ongani  in  the  embryo  of  Homosporons  Leptosporangiate 

FUidneae,  Botrychinm  viiginiannm,  Lycopodinm  davatnm,  Selaginella.  Fig.  175.  II,  p.  245. 
Scheme  of  yonng  lateral  root  of  a  monoootylons  plant  in  longitudinal  section.  Fig.  185.  11,  p.  374. 
Sdieme  of  embiyo  of  Cares  hi  ramination.    Fig.  2*t^.    II,  p.  41  a. 

Scheme  of  vegetative  point  of  MammiUaria  ¥dth  forced  mammiilaf.    Fig.  294.    II,  p.  436. 
Scheme  of  sporocarp  of  Marsilaa  in  transverse  section.    Fig.  328.    II,  p.  491. 
Scheme  of  soms  of  Folypodium  obliqnatnm  in  longitndinaTsection.    Fig.  334.    11,  p.  497. 


Scheme  of  itaminal  arrangement  in  Rosaoeae.    Fig.  354.    II,  p.  530. 

Scheme  of  staminal  arrangement  in  n)edes  of  Potentilla.    Fig.  354.    II,  p.  530 


Scheme  of  staminal  arrangement  in  Rnbns  Idaens.    Fig.  354.    II,  p. 


Scheme  of  stamina]  arrangement  in  Potentilla  frnticosa.    Fig.  354.    11,  p.  530. 

Scheme  of  change  hi  configuration  in  a  S3rmpetalons  coroUa  df  Angioqiermae  in  consequence  of 

different  di^bution  of  growth.    Fig.  36a.    II,  p.  553. 
Scheme  of  the  development  of  the  ovary  in  many  Angiospermae  with  formation  of  the  sole. 

Fig.  364.    n,p.  557. 
Scheme  of  cell-layers  in  young  anther  of  Hyoecyamus  albns.    Fig.  393.    II,  p.  599. 
Scheme  of  the  transformation  of  a  sporaneium,  say  of  Lycopodinm,  into  a  sporophyll  like  that  of 

Helminthostachvs.    Fig.  396.    U,  p.  6o6. 
Scheme  of  germination  of  the  mierospoie  in  Cycadaoeae,  Abietineae,  Angiospermae.    Fig.  399. 

II,  p.  01  a. 
Sohistoatega  oamndaoea.    Bilateral  construction.    Fig.  35.    I,  p.  67* 
„  „  Leaf-position.    Fig.  36.    I,  p.  67. 

„  „  Plants  cultivated  in  feeble  U^t    Fig.  116.    I,  p.  335. 

M  9>  Protonema.    Fig.  loi.    II,  p.  lai. 

„  „  Social  growth  from  protonema.    Fig.  io8.    II,  p.  139. 

Sohlnaeft  mpaateia.    SporophyU.    Fig.  314.    II,  p.  477. 

»  >,  Apex  of  sporophyll.    Fig.  315.    II,  p.  477. 

Soirpode&dron  ooatetaizL    Construction  of  spikelet.    Fig.  3i.    I,  p.  51. 
Scizpos  laonatafia.    Embryo  and  seedling  in  longitudinal  section.    Fig.  377.    II,  p.  414. 
SoizpoB  sabrnMniu.    Axis  of  long  shoot  in  transverse  section.    Fig.  301.    II,  p.  447. 
Boolopondrlum  ofHoinale.    Primary  leaves.    Fig.  93.    I,  p.  151. 
Sechium  odule.    Androecium.    Fig.  358.    II,  p.  539. 

SeoaridAoa  SeUowiaaft.    Shoot  with  tendrillons  laUnal  twigs.    Fig.  303.    II,  p.  455. 
Selagjiialla.    Germ-plant    Fig.  166.    U,  p.  339. 

„  Scheme  of  orientation  of  oigans  in  embryo.    Fig.  175.    II,  p.  345. 

Belfti^ellA  obryaooauloa-    Sporiferous  spikes  and  sporophyU.    Fig.  339.    II,  p.  507. 

„  „  Hinge  of  sporangial  walL    fig.  376.    l(  p.  581. 

Belfti^ell*  ouapidata.    Spermatozoids.    Fig.  136.    II,  p.  181. 

„  „  Transformation  of  rhizophore  into  leafy  shoot    Fig.  167.    II,  p.  33a 

BelagiAOll*  dentioiilAta.    Mature  plant  and  germ-plant    Fig.  174.    II|  p.  344. 
BelaglnellA  erTthxopos.     Dehiscence  of  megasporangium  and  microsporangium.     Fig.  374. 

II,  p.  580. 
„  „  Wall  of  sporangium  with  hinse.    Fig.  375.    II,  p.  581. 

Empty  sporangia  illustrating  dehiscence.    Fig.  377.    II,  p.  583. 
Megasporangium  in  longitudinal  section.    Fig.  395.    II,  p.  603. 
BeUi^cixiAlla  haamAtodea.    Dorsiventral  anisophyllous  shoot.    Fig.  60.    I,  p.  106. 

,,  „  Dorsiventral  shoot-bud  in  transverse  section.    Fig.  61.    I,  p.  107. 

BelaffinellA  Martenaii.    Shoot  with  rhizophores.    Fig.  165.    II,  p.  339. 

„  „  Germinated  megaspore,  prothallus  and  embryos  in  longitudinal  section. 

Fig.  176.    II,  p.  347. 
BelaginellA  Preisaiaii*.    Lower  portion  of  sporiferous  spj^e*    Fi^  338.    11,  p.  505. 
BolagiaellA  aansninolenta.    Isophyllous  shoot-apex.    Fig.  58.    I,  p.  106. 

„  „  Dorsiventral  anisophvllous  shoot    Fig.  59.    I,  p.  106. 

Belfti^ella  spintiloaa.    Scheme  of  development  ot  archegonium.    Fig.  138.    II,  p.  184. 

„  „  Young  sporophyll  with  primordia  of  spotai^ia  in  longitodinal  section. 

Fig.  313.    II,  p.  473. 
„  „  Young  and  old  sporangia  in  longitudinal  section.    Fig.  394.    II,  p.  601  • 

BelastneUa  atolonlftra.    Stages  in  germination  of  microspore.    Fig.  136.    II,  p.  181. 
BelastneUa  auberosa.    Sporiferous  spike  in  transverse  section  near  apex.    Fig.  34a    II,  p.  508. 
Boqaoia  aempervirons.    Cone-scale  and  ovule  in  longitudinal  section.    Fig.  348.    11*  p.  519* 
Bioyditun  graolle.    Androecium.    Fig.  358.    II,  p.  539. 
Smilaz  Banaparllla.    End  of  shoot  with  tendrils.    Fip[.  163.    II,  p.  333. 
BoUdago  canadenals.    Axillary  bud  and  axillant  leaf  m  transverse  section.    Fig.  39.    I,  p«  83. 
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BpathiphyUiixa  pUttyapftiha.    Inflorescenoe  ooncrescent  with  spathe.    Fig.  33.    I,  p.  54. 

„  y,  Development  of  infloresoenoe.    Fig.  34.    I,  p.  55. 

Bphaaroottrpna  terreitris.    Development  of  antheridinm.    Fi^.  5.    II,  p.  13. 

y,  ,,  Female  plant  .with  many  perichaetia.    Fig.  7a.    II,  p.  83. 

„  „  Spore-tetrads  and  spores.  Half-developed  sporogoninm  in  longitudinal 

section.    Fig.  84.    II,  p.  98. 
BphaffiiTun  aoatifolitim.     Protonema.    Fig.  loa.    II,  p.  is 2. 

„  ),  Sporogoninm  and  spermatozoid.    Fig.  lai.    II,  p.  156. 

Bpbagniun  onepldatmn.    l4otonema.    Fig.  loa.    II,  p.  13a. 
Bphacniun  aqaanosuin.    Sporogoninm  with  psendopodinm.    Fig.  lai.    II,  p.  156. 
Bplaehnnm  latetun.    Capsule  and  apophysis.    Mechanism  of  opening.    Fig.  1 35.    II,  p.  i  eg. 
Bponagitixn.    Scheme  of  transformanoo  of  sporangium  into  sporoph^.    Fig.  396.    II,  p.  006. 
Btangeris  paradoxa.    Nucellus  in  longitudinal  section.    Fig.  404.    II,  p.  637. 
BtephaniollA  paraphylllna.    Shoot  with  hvpogeous  rfaizoid-dad  rhizome.    Fig.  64.    II,  p.  70. 
Bteroulla  sp.    Portion  of  cotyledon  and  endosperm  in  section.    Fig.  367.    II,  p.  403. 
BTxnphyogTzia  Brognlariil  (Amphibiophytum  dioicom).     Plant  with  lateral  s^imentation  of 

thallus.    Fig.  33.    II,  p.  36. 
Bymphyogyna  tintLata.    Sympodial  growth  of  thallus.    Fig.  16.    II,  p.  33. 
Bymphyocyna  sp.    Habit    Fig.  17.    II,  p.  34. 

„  „        Archegonial  group  in  yertiod  section.    Fig.  71.    II,  p.  8a. 

Bymphytom  offlcinale.    Portion  of  anther  with  microsporangium  in  transverse  section.    Fig.  391. 

II,  p.  596. 
Byrrhopodon  rerolatas.    Leaf-structure.    Fig.  115.    II,  p.  146. 

Talisia  piinoeps.    End  of  shoot  with  pinnate  foliage-leaves  and  pinnate  kataphylls.   Fig.  357.   II, 

p.  385. 
Tazna  bacoata.    Twigs  widi  female  flowers.    Fig.  35a    11,  p.  531. 
■Hialictmm  aqnilegiiMifoUnm.    Portion  of  leaf  showing  stipels.    Fig.  354.    II,  p.  380. 

„  „  Youn^  leaf  in  transverse  section.    Fig.  355.    II,  p.  380. 

Thladlaatha  dabia.    Androedum.    Fig.  358.    II,  p.  539. 
Thniditun  abietinom.    Shoot  in  transverse  section.    Fig.  113.    I,  p.  333. 

Shoot-apex  in  bud  in  transverse  section.    Fig.  109.    II,  p.  131. 
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Thnidimn  tamarasoinum.    Paraphyllium.    Hg.  117.    II,  p.  147. 

Thuya  ooddentalis.    Scheme  of  brauchii^.    F%.  43.    I,  p.  87. 

TUJa.    Scheme  of  position  of  lateral  buds.    Fig.  49.    I,  p.  93. 

Tilia  parvifolia.    Bud  of  shoot-axis  in  transverse  section.    Fig.  30.    I,  p.  70 ;  Fig.  53.    I,  p.  96. 

„  „  Embryo  with  lobed  cotyledons  dinected  out    Fig.  370.    II,  p.  407. 

TmeaipteTia  tnmoata.    Sterile  leaf  and  sporophyll.    Fig.  336.    II,  p.  504. 
Todea  barbara.    Cells  of  annulus  in  surface-view.    Fig.  386.    II,  p.  59a. 
Toiala  alpina.    Storage-kataphyll.    Fig.  363.    II,  p.  400. 

,1  n         Storage-kataphvU  in  transverse  section.    Fig.  364.    II,  p.  400. 

,,  „  Upper  part  ot  storage-kataphyll   in  transverse  section  showing   water-glands. 

Fig.  365.    II,  p.  401. 
Tradoseantta  virglnioa.    Seedling  plant  in  three  stages.    Fig.  373.    II,  p.  410. 
Trenbia  inaignia.    Young  ^lant.    Fig.  35.    II,  p.  39. 

„  „  Plant  with  sporogoninm.    Fig.  36.    II,  p.  40. 

Triohocolea  pluma.    Fertile  shoot  m  longitudinal  section,  showing  sunk  embryo.    Fig.  77.    II, 

p.  89. 
Triobomanaa.    Formation  of  prothallus.    Fig.  154.    H,  p.  309. 
Triohcmianea  diiftiaiuii.    Toung  filamentous  prothallus.    Fig.  154.    II,  p.  309. 
Triohomanea  Ooebeliaamn.    Rootless  plant.    Fig.  183.    11,  p.  364. 

Triobomanea  rigidum.    Portion  of  filamentous  prothallus  with  archc^oniophores.    Fig.  154.    II, 

p.  309. 
„  „  Gemma  on  prothallus.    Fig.  157.     11,  p.  314. 

Triohomanea  ainuoaiiODu    Prothalli  with  archegoniophores.    Fig.  154.    II,  p.  309. 
Triohomanea  tenenun.    Sorus.    Fig.  383.    II,  p.  589. 

„  „  Sporangia  attached  to  placenta.    Fig.  384.    II,  p.  589. 

Triohomanea  venoaiun.    Gemma  of  prothallus.    Fig.  157.     11,0.314. 
Tritioom.    Base  of  grain  m  median  longitndinal  section.    Fig.  378.    11,  pw  41^. 
Trollius  europaeua.    Transition  from  hypsophyll  to  flower-envuope.    Fig.  300.    II,  p.  550. 
Typha  Bhuttleworthil    Cell-division  in  poUen-tetrads.    Fig.  403.    11,  p.  636. 

Xnothrix  sonata.    Anchoring-oigan.    Fig.  7.    I,  p.  33. 

Ulva  laotooa.    Germ-plant  with  anchoring-organ.     Fig.  8.    I,  p.  33. 

XTmbiliona  pendnlinua.    Foliage-leaves  and  hypsophylls.    Fig.  316.    II,  p.  336. 

XTtrionlaria  afllnis.    Stolon-formation  from  leaf.    Fig.  171.    fi,  p.  339. 

XTtrioularia  ooomloa.    Flowering-plant  with  leafy  stolon  and  leaf-roots.    Fig.  171.    II,  p.  339. 
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UtrioQlaria  Hookert.    Flowormg-plant  with  hypogeous  puts  spread  onL    Fif .  17a    II,  pw  238. 
ntrloaUuda  izilUla.    Ovule  in  loogitndiiULl  section.     ChaUsal  and  fimicaur  nntritife  tivise. 

Fig.  414.    U,  p.  641. 
XTtrionlnria  •teUaris.    Ovnle  in  loogitadiDal  sectioo.     Chalazal  and  fonicnlar  nntritiTe  tiMiie. 

Fig.  415.    II,  p.  641. 

Vaooininm  KjrrtiUas.    Bad  in  transyene  section.    Fig.  50.    !>  p.  94;  Fig.  51.    I,  p-  95. 

Valariaa*  Fho.    Development  of  inferior  ovaxy.    Fig.  37s.    II9  p.  570. 

Vallitneri*  (Iiacarotlphon)  altonkifollA.    Apex  of  yonng  infloresoenoe  in  loogitndinal  sectioii. 

Fig.  x8.    I,  p.  41. 
VerookiM  IjoopodioidM.    Shoot  with  rerersion^leaves.    Fig.  106.    I,  p.  173. 
Vlbnxnnm  Opulus.    Base  of  a  leaf-pair  showing  stipules  and  petiolar  glands.   Fig.  238.  II,  p.  363. 
VioiA  Oraooa.    Shoot-bnd  in  transverse  section.    Fig.  78.    I,  p.  ia6 ;  Fig.  83.    ^  p.  135. 

,,         ft         Shoot  with  axiUaiy  bnd  in  transverM  section.    Fig.  79.    I»  P.  xa6. 
Viola  Taba.    Primary  leaves,  stages  of  transformation.    Fig.  94.    I,  p.  150. 
.  Viotoria  regia.    Seedling  plant    Fig.  xoa    I,  p.  165. 
Vitia  oinezea.    Development  of  tendrils.    Fig.  293.    II,  p.  435. 
Vitia  vnlplxia.    Development  of  tendrils.    Fig.  393.    II,  p.  435. 
Vittaria.    Prothallns.    Fig.  153.    II,  p.  ao6. 
Volvos  aureus.    Coenobiam.    Fig.  a,    I,  p.  a8. 
Voyria  asnraa.    Development  of  ovnle.    Fig.  401.    II,  p.  619. 

WeddeUna  squamuloaa.    Root,  adventitious  shoot,  haptera.    Fig;  161.    II,  SS3. 
Welwltaohia  mirabilis.    Male  flower  from  which  flower-«nvelope  lias  been  removed.    Fig.  353. 

II,  p.  536. 
Wheat.    Base  of  grain  in  median  longitudinal  section.    Fig.  378.    II,  p.  415. 

Xanthoobymos  piotoriiu.    Embryo  and  seedling.    Fig.  179.    II,  p.  358. 

Xantboaoma  belopbylltixn.    Venation.    SecondLr  growth  in  leaf-stalk.    Fig.  asi.    II,  p.  $41. 

XerotM  longifoUa.    Leaf  in  transverse  section.    Fig.  196.    II,  p.  300. 

Zanonla  maorooarpa.    Axillary  tendrils.    Fig.  301.    II,  p.  437. 
Zoa  Mais.    Seedling  plant    Fig.  379.    11,  p.  41^ 

„       „        Seedling  plant  in  transverse  section.    Fig.  380.    II,  p.  416. 
Siaaaia  aqaaUoa.    £mbiyo  from  outside  and  in  section.    Fig.  381,    11,  p.  417. 
Zoopsia  azgentea.    Portions  of  a  young  and  older  plant    Fig.  97.    II,  p.  114. 
Zoatara  mazina.    Construction  of  embryo.    Fig.  183.    II,  p.  361. 
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(i  and  ii  respectively  refer  to  Parts  I  and  II.) 


^Mef,anisophyll7,  lateral  i  io8 ; 
archegoninm  ii  dag ;  arrest  of 
oigans  and  light  i  232 ;  leaf- 
insertion  i  94 ;  pollen-sac, 
lateral  ii  516,  opening  ii  610 ; 
shoot,  correlation  and  direction 
i  214,  snbstitation  of  lateral  for 
lost  terminal  i  50. 

A,  canadensis,  anisophylly  and 
light  i  255. 

A,  ^HmUa,  anisophylly  and 
light  i  250;  flower,  female, 
deVelopment  ii  522;  leaf-apex, 

{>reoedence  in  ^owth  ii  309 ; 
ea^  insertion  1  04;  pollina* 
tion  ii  522;  shoot,  dorsi- 
ventral  lateral  i  94. 

Abietiiieae,  anamorphose  and 
flower  ii  524;  bract-scale  ii 
521 ;  flower,  female  ii  521, 
morphology  ii  524 ;  megaspo- 
rocyte  ii  028  ;   ovnle,  anatro- 

■  pons  ii  524,  integnmentaiy 
wing  ii  628,  nnitegminons  li 
617 ;  pollen*grain,  germination 
ii6ia;  pollen-sac  11515;  seed, 
protection  of  ripening  ii  523 ; 
seminiferous  scale  ii  518,  521. 

Abnormality,  meaning  i  177. 
See  also  Malformation. 

Abortion,  meaning  i  56.  See 
also  AnMt. 

Absorption  of  water,  by  leaf 
of  Pinguicula  ii  349 ;  by  leaf 
and  leaflet  of  Pteridophyta  ii 

347>  349  >  by  Musd  ii  142. 

Absorpti-ve  organs  of  Stepha- 
nUUa  ii  70. 

Acacia,  alternation  of  phyllo- 
dinm  and  foliage-leaf  li  357  ; 
development,  heteroblastic  i 
144 ;  juvenile  form  i  166,  167 ; 
phyliodinm  ii  355,  independent 
of  environment  ii  357,  profile- 
position  ii  293 ;  reversion- 
shoot  i  172  ;  zerophiloQS  adap- 
tation i  165. 

A,  tUata^  cahmifolia^floribunda, 
juncifolia,  jumptrina,  scirpi- 
foUa,  Uretifolia,  uncinata  ii 

35^. 
A,  keterophylla  i  107,  ii  357. 

A,  lacerans,  velutina,  shoot- 
tendril  ii  456. 

A,  kphatUka,  reduction  of  pin- 
nule i  155,  ii  381. 

A,  melamxyhn  ii  356,  35^. 

A.  verticUicUa,  leaf,  division  of  | 


labour  ii  357 ;  phyllodium  ii 
356,  apparently  whorledii  372 ; 
revision  to  juvenile  form  1172. 

Aoanthaeoae,  anisophylly,  ha- 
bitual i  112. 

Acanthorhiut  aculeaia,  root, 
transformation  i  12;  thorn-root 
ii  288. 

Aooeasory,  axillary  bud  ii  434  ; 
cotyledonary  bud  of  Julians 
regia  ii  434 ;  shoot  U  433, 

Acer,  flower-lad,  terminal  ii  541 ; 
ovary,  syncarpous  ii  562  ;  pla- 
centation,  septal  ii  563. 

A,  campestre,  anisophylly,  lateral 
i  108. 

A,  obiusaiumj  anisophylly  and 
light  i  255. 

A.  flaianotdes,  anisophylly  and 
light  i  254,  lateral  1 108 ;  leaf, 
bnnching  ii  330,  development 
ii  305,  transformation  i  6, 
venation  ii  342. 

A,  Pseudoplatanus,  anisophylly, 
lateral  i  108;  flower- oud  ii 
541 ;  kataphyll  ii  386. 

A,    striatum,     inheritance     of 

*   variegation  i  184. 

Ackimenes,  leaf,  asymmetry  i 
120;  leaf-cutting,  age-vuia- 
tion  i  47. 

A,  granaiflora,  peloria  i  189. 

A,  ffaageana,  leaf,  asymmetry 
i  120. 

Achnattthes,  flxed  colony  i  29. 

Aconitunty  carpel,  number  ii  538 ; 
ovule,  bitegminous  ii  617. 

A.  Anthora,  cotyledon,  assimi- 
lating ii  402. 

A,  Napellus,  embryo-sac  ii  636. 

Acorus,  dorsiventnuity  i  90. 

A,  Calamus,  bilateral  leaf,  profile 
position  ii  294. 

Aootylons  embryo  ii  2  So. 

Aorandbrona  Musci,  primitive 
character  ii  149. 

Aoraaioae,    spore-formation    i 

Acrobolbus,  related  to  Alicularia 
ii  90. 

AorooarpouB  Musd,  primitive 
charaaer  ii  149. 

Aorogainoiia,  entrance  of 
pollen-tube  into  ovule  ii  615 ; 
pollen- tube  ii  613. 

Aorogamy  in  Cynomcrium  ii 
615. 

Aorogenoos  branching  ii  432. 

Aorogynoua  Hepaticae,  ani- 
sophylly i  loi;  leaf  ii  40; 


sexual  organs,  protection  ii 
88 ;  shoot  li  4a 

Aoropetal  leaf-branching  of 
Dicotyledones  ii  330. 

Aoroatioheae,  leaf-structure  and 
environment  ii  347 ;  leaf,  ad- 
pressed  ii  335;  sporangium, 
protection  ii  496. 

AcrosHchum  Blumeanum,  sporo- 
phyll  and  external  factors  ii 

498. 
A.  peltaium,    germination    In- 

trasporangial  ii   20a ;  sporo- 

phyll  ii  486. 
A>  scandens,  stem,  flattening  i  9a. 
Active  cells  of  sporangial  w«ll 

ii  577*  600,  610,  611. 
Adaptation,     anisophylly      a 

character  of  i  99. 
AdenosiyUs  cUHfrons,  auricle  ii 

361. 
Adheaion  of  bract  and  shoot  ii 

438. 
AdhesiTo  disk,  and  ccmtact  in 

Plocamium    i    40,    369;    on 

tendril  i  268,  ii  224. 

Adiantum,  leaf-form,  biological 
significance  ii  346. 

A,  Edgeworthi,  flaj^llum  ii  241 ; 
leaf,  branching  li  316  ;  leaf- 
borne  shoot  ii  341 ;  transfor- 
mation of  leaf  into  shoot  ii 
241. 

A,  reniforme,  leaf-form,  bio- 
logical significance  ii  346. 

A,  trapeziforme,  leaf,  develop- 
ment ii  31^. 

Adlumia  arrhosa,  tendril  ii 
422;  transition  from  leaf  to 
tendril  i  161. 

Adnate  stipule  ii  359. 

Adonis  aesiivalis,  cotyledon, 
persistent  ii  403. 

Adoxa,  chorisis    of  stamen    ii 

535- 
A,  MoschateUina,  habit  ii  68; 

light  and  leaf-formation  i  256. 

Adpresaed  leaf  ii  335. 

Adult,  features  i  174 ;  leaf, 
arrested  i  167. 

Adventitioaa,  definition  i  42 ; 
embryo  ii  624,  firom  nucellar 
tissue  ii  637  ;  leaf,  non-existent 
ii  305 ;  pinnule  in  HemiteUa 
capensis  ii  347;  root  ii  264, 
274;  shoot  i  17,  42,  46,  ii 
23a,  276,  of  prothallns  ii 
213,  phyllotaxy  i  83. 

Aecidium  eloHnum  and  witches* 
broom  i  192. 
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AegUtnUf  yiviparouft  embryo  ii 
356. 

Aaration-ttrlas  on  root  of 
Ordudeae  ii  285. 

AeruUs  puiillum^  protoconn  ii 
23a. 

Aeriopsis  javanua,  oest-root  ii 
283. 

A«ropbiloaa  shoot  ii  463. 

Aeschynometu  indua,  stipular 
appendage  ii  366. 

Aucuhts,  anisophylly,  lateral  i 
108;  flower,  oblique  symmetry 
i  128. 

A.  HippocastoHum^  anisophylly 
determined  in  bnd  i  251 ; 
archesporinm,  plnricellnlar  ii 
633  ;  kataphyll  ii  388  ;  leaf, 
digitate  and  pinnate  ii  33  a ; 
leaflet,  asymmetry  i  122,  un- 
equally-sized i  128  ;  root,  cap- 
lev  u  267. 

Agaricus  campatris,  growth  in 
darkness  i  257. 

Agave^  cotyledon,   epigeons    ii 

A.  americanaf  root,  shortenug 
ii  270. 

Acgregttte  species,  Marsilia 
polycarfa  ii  479. 

Agrimonia^  calycine  hook  ii 
54J ;  flower,  arrangement  of 
parts  ii  529 ;  stipule,  asym- 
metry i  125. 

A,  Eupaioria^  flower,  arrange- 
ment of  parts  ii  530. 

Ailanlhus^  adventitioiis  shoot 
ii  277;  carpel  and  oYiile, 
development  ii  561. 

A.giammhsa^  leaf-apex,  prece- 
dence in  growth  ii  310. 

Air-oftTlties  in  Hepaticae  ii  71. 

Air-layer  of  dead  leaves  in 
Bryum  argMieum  ii  75. 

Air-moiature,  influence  upon 
organs!  260. 

Air-root,  function  ii  280 ;  geo- 
tropic  ii  283 ;  and  light  ii 
285 ;  of  Podostemaceae  i  246 ; 
yelamen  ii  283. 

Ajuga  repianSt  plagiotropons 
shoot  ii  457, 460. 

Akhemilia,  basigamy  ii  615; 
ovnle,  development  ii  633 ; 
parthenogenesis  ii  624  ;  pollen- 
tnbe,  none  ii  624. 

A,  alpina,  pubesanSt  ovule, 
development  ii  632. 

A,  arvensis,  aporogamy  ii  615; 
pollen-tube  formed  in  par- 
theno^oiesis  ii  624. 

A.  galtoideSf  leaf-whorl,  con- 
struction ii37i;  stipule,  con- 
crescent  ii  371. 

A,  nwaUs,  leafj    branching  ii 

333* 
Aldrovanda,  rootless  ii  265. 

Algae,    development,     hetero- 1 


blastic  i  144 ;  germ-plant  and 
light  i  238 ;  malformation, 
experimental  i  188 ;  pro-em- 
bryo i  1^8,  independent  pro- 
pagation! 149 ;  polar  diflferen- 
tiation  i  329 ;  shoot  and  light 
i  256;  thalltts  and  gravity  i 
224. 

AiictUaria,  geim-plant  and  light 
i  240 ;  related  to  Acroboibus 
ii  90 ;  spore, .  germination  ii 
iia 

Alisma  Plantago,  didonblement 

ii  633. 

Alismaooae,  cotyledon,  differen- 
tiation ii  408 ;  juvenile  form 
1164. 

Alliaria  officinalis^  phyllody  of 
flower  i  181. 

Allium y  bulbil  ii  460 ;  cotyledon, 
epigeons  ii  409 ;  leaf,  radial  ii 
328. 

A*  Cepa^  root-hair,  suppressed 
in  water  ii  269. 

A.  ursinum,  lea(  inversion  ii 
296 ;  root,  shortening  ii  270/ 

Alloparaaitlam  ii  639. 

AUosoms,  sporangium,  develop- 
ment and  displacement  ii  495. 

A»  crispus,  leaf,  branching  ii 
316 ;  sporophyll  ii  486. 

Alnusy  kataphyll,  stipular  ii 
385 ;  ovule,  formed  through 
stimulus  of  pollen-tube  i  269. 

A,  viridist  shoot,  dorsiventral 
lateral  i  96 ;  phyllotaxy,  varia- 
tion i  96. 

Aloe,  phyllotaxy  ii  442. 

Alopeatrus  praiensis,    ligule  ii 

377. 
Alpinia  n$ttans,  cotyled<m,  two- 

fobed  ii  411 ;  ligule  ii  377. 

Alsophila  austmlis,  prothallus, 
reversion  ii  202. 

A.  Lgichardtiana,  sporangium, 
annulus  and  opening  ii  590. 

Alstroemeria,  leaf,  inversion  ii 
296. 

A.  psittacina^  leaf-stalk  H  300. 

Alternation  of  gametophyte 
and  sporophyte  ii  171. 

Althaea^  pollen-sac,  reduction 
of  number  ii  554. 

AmarjllldeAe,  ovule,  ategmtny 
ii  618,  bite^miny  ii  618 ;  root, 
shortening  li  27a 

AmarylUs  Bdladomta,  ovule, 
unitegminy  ii  618. 

Ameristio,  male  prothallus,  of 
Pteridophyta  ii  220;  pro- 
thallus of  Equisitum  ii  197. 

Ametabolous  £<fuiseta  ii  50a. 

Amicia  Zygomeru^  hypsophyll, 
stipular  ii  394;  stipule,  pro- 
tective ii  363. 

Amorpkay  branching,  axillary  ii 

433- 
Ampelideae,    shoot-tendril    ii 


435,   and   oontact-atinnilns  i 

268. 
Ampelopsis^    cotyledon    i    145 : 

disk,  adhenve,    on  tendril  t 

268,  ii  324. 
A,  htderaceat  quinquefoliag  Veit^ 

chii  i.  268. 
Amphibiophyium  diaictun^  tlial- 

lus  ii  30. 
Amphibious    plants,  origans  i 

260. 
Amphigactrinm,  of  Blasia  ii 

39 ;  of  Jungormoftnia  bicwupi- 

data  ii  41 ;  origin  i  loi. 
Amphitheoinm,of  moss-capsule 

ii  155 ;  peristome  derived  from 

ii  162. 
AmplexioMil    state,   origin  ii 

306. 
Amygdaleae,    tiansitioa   from 

foliage-shoot  to  thotn  ii  452. 
Amabaema,  in  leaf  of  Aaalla  xi 

348  ;  in  root  of  Cycadmoeae  ii 

282. 
Anaorogynona    foliose  Hepa- 
ticae, leaf  ii  38 ;  shoot  ii  38. 
A  nadendrum  marginatum^  mon^ 

tanum^  juvenile  form  absent 

ii59- 
A.  medium,  adult  form  of  Polkos 

JUxuosus  i  158 ;  perforated  leaf 

ii  335- 

Aikalogona  oigansalike  in  adap- 
tation i  19. 

Aniklogy  and  homoloiey  i  5. 

Anamorphoae  in  Sower  of 
Abietineae  ii  524. 

Anatomio,  construction  of  leaf 
ii  292,  486;  method  in 
flower-morphology  ii  545 ; 
structure,  and  water  in  Hepa- 
ticae ii  71 ;  of  homologous 
organs  differs  i  14. 

Anatropona  ovule  ii  631 ;  in- 
teguments, development  ii  6 1 7 ; 
significance   in    Cooifene  ii 

524. 
Anchoring-diak,   i   40,     150, 

268,  ii  45,  324. 

Anohorinc-orsan,  and  contact 
stimuli  i  269;  of  Aneura  ii 
36;  of  Podostemaceae  ii  222, 
265,  281 ;  of  Utricularianeet- 
tioides  ii  239. 

Anchoring-root  ii  286 ;  and 
nourishing-root,  transition  ii 
288  ;  unbranched  ii  274. 

Androaoay  archesporium  ii  156 ; 
leaf,  apical  segmentation  ii 
133;  pro-emb^  ii  123; 
pseudopodium  ii  161 ;  sporo- 
gonium,  opening  ii  160. 

A .  feiropkUoj  caprole,dehis<Ttice 
it  160. 

A.  rupesiris,  leaf  ii  T31. 

Androcfyphia,  leaf  ii  38 ;  muci- 
lage-papilla ii  38. 

Androeoiom,  of  Angiospermae 
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ii  535>  539.  553 ;  of  Cncurbi- 
taceae  ii  539 ;  origin  in  Salvia 
i6o. 
AndrosTnoua  cone  of  Pinus 

ii  524- 
Androsace    sarmifUosa,    shoot, 

plagiotropont  ii  458 ;  ftorage- 

I<^ii  398. 

j4,  viiUsa,  placentation  ii  567. 

Aneimia,  antheridinm,  dereiop- 
ment  ii  179,  opening  of  fnt  ii 
177;  sponnginmy  annnlns  ii 
501,  j^osition  ii  494;  sporo- 
phyll  ii  486,  and  wind*distii- 
Dotion  of  spores,  ii  474,  de- 
velopment ii  478. 

A,fraxinifoliumy  sporangium  ii 
588. 

A,  rotuMdifoliOf  transformation 
of  leaf  into  shoot  ii  341. 

A,  tonuniesa^  sporophyll  and 
sporangium  ii  593. 

Anemoney  embryo,  acotylons 
retarded  ii  250;  germination 
ii  353 ;  involucre  ii  550 ;  ovole^ 
position  in  ovary  ii  560. 

A^ffepaticaVL  350,  550;  flower, 
mafibrmedi  177. 

A,  mmarosa  ii  350,  550. 

A,  Pulsatilla^  staminal  nectary 

11550. 
A.    rattunaUaideSy    trifolia    ii 

350. 

Anemoneae,     flower-envelope, 

evolution  ii  549 ;  ovule,  arrest 

*59« 
AnemopbiloQB,  flower  of  Mo- 

noootyledones  ii  547  ;  plants, 

dorsiventnil    inflorescence    i 

134. 

Aneuray  anchoring-oxgan  ii  36 ; 
apical  cell  ii  31 ;  branching 
ii  31,  36;  embryo,  nutrition 
ii  105;  gemma-cell  ii  49; 
mndlage-papilla  ii  38 ;  ^re, 
ejection  ii  loi,  germination  ii 
108 ;  sporogonium,  develop- 
ment u  103,  with  elatero- 
phoxe  ii  loi ;  sexual  organs, 
disposition  and  protection  ii 
81 ;  stolon  ii  35 ;  thallus, 
development  ii  314,  winged  ii 
30. 

A.  bogotensisy  thallus  ii  35. 

A,  enditnaefoliay  adventitious 
shoot  ii  56;  retention  of 
water  ii  33,  53. 

A,  {Pseudatuurd)  eriocaulisy  an- 
theridial  shoot  ii  8t ;  division 
of  labour  in  ii  36. 

A*  fucoidesy  shoot  ii  36 ;  an- 
choring-oigui  ii  37. 

A,  fUegienstSy   lamella   ii    54, 

57. 
A*  hymtnophylloid€Sy  chief  axis 

and  lateral  axes  ii  36 ;  reten- 
tion of  water  ii  54 ;  shoot  ii 

55- 

OOBBIL   II 


A.palmatay  capsule,  sterilisation 
li  103. 

A.  pinguisy  capsule  ii  loi. 

Angelica  syhestrisy  bract,  snp- 
pressicm  i  59 ;  gynaeceum,  in- 
ferior ii  5(m. 

Angiopteris,  leaf^  development  ii 
315;  leaf-ftallc  ii  314;  spo- 
rangium ii  585 ;  sorus  ii  580. 

A.  evectOy  sorus  and  sporangium 
a  587. 

Angiiospermae,  androednm  ii 
553 ;  antipodal  cells  ii  636 ; 
aporoeamy  ii  615;  aichespo- 
num  ii  5^9,  6ot,  pluricelliuar 
11633,  unicellular  li  633;  basi- 
gamy  ii  614;  carpel  ii  537, 
sole  ii  557;  chalazogamy  ii 
615 ;  corolla,  development  of 
sympetalous  ii  S53 ;  dislocator- 
cell  suppressed  ti  614;  egg, 
development  of  fertilized  U 
643;  egg-apparatus  ii  636; 
embryo-sac,  intrasporangial 
germination  ii  633,  segmenta- 
Uon  of  nucleus  ii  635,  signifi- 
cance of  contents  ii  636 ;  en- 
dosperm, significance  ii  636; 
endothedum  it  611 ;  flag- 
apparatus  ii  538 ;  fertilization, 
doable  ii  634;  flower  ii  537, 
and  v^etative  shoot,  differ- 
ence if  538,  arrangement  of 
parts  ii  538,  dorsiventrality  ii 
543,  doable  ii  536,  envelopes 
U  548,  relative  size  of  parts 
ii  539;  gynaeceum  ii  555, 
reduction  ii  633,  suppres- 
sion in  construction  ii  557; 
hyponasty  i  85 ;  leaf,  auricle 
ii  361 ;  microsporophyll,  uni- 
formibr  ii  553;  ovule  ii 
537,  014,  631,  development 
after  pollination  ii  633,  hau- 
storium  ii  638,  reduction  ii 
633;  parthenoeenesis  ii  634; 
placentation,  ii  563 ;  pollen- 
grain  ii  537,  611,  germination 
u  613  ;  pollen-sac  ii  553, 610, 
archesporium  and  tapetum  ii 
599,  arrest  and  reduction  ii 
554;  pollen-tube,  basigamous 
ii  614,  function  ii  614  ;  poro- 
eamy  ii  615;  pro-embryo  ii 
043;  prothallas,female  11636; 
sporangium,  active  cells  in 
wall  ii  577,  610,  611 ;  sporo- 
phyll ii  ^37 ;  stamen  ii  537, 
nlunent  li  539,  transformation 
li  55$ ;  stigmaii^37;  suspensor 
and  Its  function  li  643 ;  syner- 
gidae  ii  637. 

Angraecum  fasdolay  air*root, 
dozsiventral  i  346;  root,  as- 
similating ii  386. 

Animal,  lodgexB  in  Hepaticae 
ii  64;  spore-distribution  in 
Splachnaceae  ii  164. 

U  U 


AnisophyUy,  adaptative  char- 
acter in  plagiotropous  shoot 
i  99;  cause  i  113 ;  determined 
in  bud  i  351 ;  and  external 
fiictors  i  106,  355;  of  flower 
of  Sela^elleae  ii  506;  and 
gravity  1  336;  habitual  i  107- 
13 ;  Herbert  Spencer  on  i  99; 
history  i  99 ;  and  internal  sym- 
metry i  354;  inverrion,  arti* 
fidal  i  355;  of  Hepaticae  i 
loi ;  of  Mnsci  i  100 ;  of  Pteri- 
dophyta  i  103,  ii  506;  of 
Spermophyta  i  107;  lateral  i 
108 ;  and  light  i  350,  353 ; 
meaning  of  i  99;  retardation, 
i  107 ;  Wiesner  on  i  loa 

Atiiiii>I  plant,  early  flowering 
of  well-nouriihed  i  313;  in 
Pteridophyta  rare  ii  441 ;  In 
Spermophyta,  shoot  ii  44a 

Annnlna,  function  in  Musd  ii 
160 ;  lie  in  Filicineae  ii  5^4 ; 
of  Equisetum  ii  500 ;  of  FiH- 
dneae  ii  587 ;  rudimentary  ii 

595- 
AncigTammey  prothallus  ii  305. 

A,  ciuLer^phyllay  UptophyllOy  an- 
nual ii  441 ;  annual  sporophyte 
ii  317;  archegoniophore  ii 
316 ;  prothallus,  tubm  ii  317, 
water  •  relationships  ii  315, 
water-storing  tuber  ii  3i6. 

A,  hptophyllOy  sporophyll,  time 
of  appearance  ii  498. 

Anomaly,  Moquin-Tandon's  de- 
finition i  178. 

AnofMcladay  branch  in  relation 
to  leaf  ii  44.  « 

A,    mucosay  mudlage-organ  ii 

38. 

Anonaoeae,  flower,  arrangement 
of  parts  ii  531 ;  d^doub&ment, 

ii  533' 
Antagoniam,    of  reproductive 

organs  and  vegetative  growth 
i  143,  313,  ii  313,  605;  of 
sexual  and  vegetative  propaga- 
tion i  45,  313,  ii  51,  315, 
469. 

AtUennaria  alpinay  partheno- 
genesis ii  634. 

Anther  ii  553. 

Antheridial  groups  of  Musd 

ii  151. 

Anthaxldiophore  of  Hepaticae 
ti84. 

Anfheridiom,  of  Angiospermae 
ii  614;  of  Cycadaceae  ii  6i3 ; 
development  in  Hepaticae  ii  1 3 , 
in  Musd  ii  13,  in  Pteridophvta 
ii  177 ;  embedded  ii  174 ;  free 
ii  84,  177;  homology  i  17; 
opening  in  Hepaticae  ii  10,  in 
Musd  ii  II,  in  Pteridophyta 
ii  174 ;  origin  varied  in  Musd 
i  18 ;  position  in  Hepaticae  ii 
80,  in  Musd  ii  149;  structure 
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and  podtion  in  BxyophyU  ii  9, 
in  Pteridophyta  ii  172. 
Anthoceros^  antheridinm  i  17,  ii 
186,    clut>moplasts    it     10 ; 
apical   angle   ii    3i ;    arche- 

riinm  ii  186;  aichesporinm 
606;  elater  ii  95;  genn- 
plant  and  light  i  340 ; 
kinship  with  Pteridophyta  ii 
186 ;  leaf  ii  35 ;  spcm,  ger- 
minatioD  ii  107 ;  sporogonium, 
chlorophyllons  ii  105,  develop- 
ment ii  104,  pit  around,  ii  90, 
sterilization  ii  105,  strncture  ii 
94;  symbiosis  with  Nostoc  ii 
78;  water-retention  ii  56; 
water-storage  ii  76. 

A.  urachnoidtusy  water-retention 
by  ridges  ii  56. 

A.  argenHnus^  dickotomus^  tuber 
U69. 

A*  fimhriaius,  leaf-like  appen- 
dages ii  35;  thallns  ii  as; 
water-retention  by  fringe  ii  56. 

A,  giganieus  muUifidus,  denti- 
aUatuSf  VincttUianMS,  elater 
qptmlly  thickoied  ii  95. 

A,  gUmduIosuSt  genmia  ii  50 ; 
mndlage-pit  ii  76. 

A,  lands,  germ-tube  suppressed 
ii  iia ;  sporogonium  11  94. 

A,  fmnctatus,  sporogonium  ii  94; 
water-pit  ii  56. 

A,  tuberasus,  tuber  ii  ^. 

Anthooerotaae,  antheridinm, 
development  ii  13 ;  arche- 
gonium  ii  14,  development 
li  16;  oil-bodies,  absent  ii  79; 
old  group  ii  96 ;  mudlage-Vlit 
ii  27 ;  water-retention  ii  56. 

Anthriscus  syhfestrts,  leaf-apex, 
precedence  in  fjowth  ii  310. 

AfUkurium  difUa/um,  digitate 
leaf  by  branching  ii  335. 

A,  ffngeliiy  nest-root  ii  383. 

A.  longifoUumt  transformation 
of  root  into  shoot  ii  337. 

AtUhyllis  tetraphyUat  growth, 
pli^otropous  ii  459;  Inf,  uni- 
laterally pinnate  i  131,  ii 
480 ;  leaflet,  asymmetry  i  I3i. 

Antipodal  cells  U  636 ;  fextiliza- 
tioi-effect  ii  637. 

Antirrhinum  nu^us^  colour  of 
flower  in  light  ii  551. 

Antithamnicn  cruciatum^  di- 
rective influence  of  light  on 
branchmg  i  237. 

A.  Plumuki,  branching  of  shoot, 
i  89.  237. 

Antitropio  leaves  ^iRochiafcd- 
cata  i  116. 

Antrophyum  cayemtense,  felt  of 
root-hairs  ii  283. 

Apandroofl  prothallus  ii  330. 

Apex  of  root  ii  266. 

Aphis  causes  phyllody  in  Arabis 
ii94. 


AphlebiA  of  Gldcheniaceae  il 
318. 

Apiosl  cell,  of  Hepaticae  ii  21 ; 
of  Mnsd  ii  131,  138. 

Apioal  closure  of  bud  ii  309. 

Apical  growth,  of  cotyledonary 
lobes  of  Myristica  fragrans 
ii  407;  of  Hepaticae  U  so; 
of  leaf,  of  Gymnospennae  ii 
333;  of  leaf  of  Filioes  ii  317, 
periodic  ii  318,  with  drdnate 
ptyzis  ii  330;  of  leaf  of 
Filidneae  U  310, 313 ;  of  leaf 
of  Lyeodieae,  prolongeid  ii  3 1 9 ; 
of  leu  of  Spermophyta  ii  310. 

ApioeytiSj  colony  i  39. 

ApooazpouB  gynaeceum  ii  558. 

Apooyiiaoeae,     searcher-shoot 

Apodial  flower  of  Lycopodineae 
ii  510. 

Apogaiiiy,with  apospory  ii  609; 

,  of  Pteridophyta  ii  187,  330; 
shoot  foimed  in,  and  light  i 
339. 

Apophspsla  of  Musd  ii  158. 

Aporogamy  ii  615. 

Apaseris  foetida,  development  of 
leaf-stalk  and  light  il  301. 

ApoaporouB  fem  budding  i  46. 

Apospory  ii  607;  with  apo- 
gamy  ii  609. 

Apotropous  ovule  ii  631. 

AqoAtio,  Biyophyta,  sporogo- 
nium ii  575  ;  leaSf  of  Sahnnia 
^^  34^  't  plants,  heterophylly  ii 
357, juvenile  form  i  164, organs 
i  360,  riband-form  of  monoco- 
tylous  leaf  ii  357 ;  prothallus 
ii  317. 

AquiUgia  vulgaris,  phyllody  of 
flower  I  181. 

ArabiSj  phyllody  produced  by 
aphis  i  194. 

Arachniopsis,  anisophylly  i  loi ; 
leaf  ii  41 ;  xudimentary  forms 

Araliaoeae,  shoot,  direction  i 
16a 

Arastcaria  correlation  and  di- 
rection of  shoot  i  314. 

A,  ^ari7imft!r,endogenetic  shoot 
with  protective  cap  ii  366. 

Araoosffieae,  flower,  female  ii 
531;    pollen-sac,    position   ii 

Aroenthobiaoeae,  stamen  with- 
out vascular  bundle  ii  392. 

Archttngelica,  leaf-base,  function 
ii  299. 

A.  officinalis,  leaf-apex,  prece- 
dence in  growth  ii  310. 

A rohangiopteria,    sporangium 

ii  585- 
Arohegonial,  group  of  Musci  ii 

152  ;  venter  of  Musci  ii  153. 
Ar<^goniatae  defined  ii  i. 
Axohagoxiiophore  of  Hepaticae 


it  84 ;  of  Pteridophyta  ii  207, 
216. 

Ardhagonimn,  abnormal  of 
Pteridophyta  ii  188 ;  develop- 
ment, in  Hepaticae  ii  15,  m 
Musd  ii  17,  in  Pteridophyta 
ii  184;  of  Gymnospennae  ii 
629 ;  of  Pteridophyta  ii  183  ; 
opening,  in  Bryophyta  ii  15,  in 
Pteridophyta  ii  183  ;  podtioo, 
in  Hepaticae  ii  88 ;  relatioa  of 
number  to  fertilization  in  Ptoi- 
dophyta  ii  547  ;  structure  and 
position  in  Brvophyta  ii  14; 
of  unpollinated  ovule  of  Cycas 
11623;  ▼enterinMusdiii53; 
virescence  ii  187. 

AxohMporinm  ii  597 ;  of  An- 
giospermae  ii  601 ;  of  Anih^ 
ceros  ii  606 ;  of  Gymnospermae 
it  601 ;  of  Musd  ii  155,  601 ; 
of  ovule  of  Cuphta  Zimpasd 
ii  601 ;  of  pollen-sac  of  Angio- 
speimae  ii  599;  of  Ptendo- 
pnyta  ii  601 ;  of  Sphagnum  ii 
606. 

Archidium,  archegonial  venter 
ii  153;  capsule,  development 

iii55- 

Archontophoemx,  leaf-form,  de- 
velopment ii  327. 

Areca  Catechu,  cotyledon,  lobed 
ii  411;  endosperm,  ruminate 
U411. 

Areaohong,  aerophilous  shoot 
of  ii  463 ;  fieilse  short  t¥rig  of 

ii  453. 
Aristolochia  Clematitis,Boaeaaocj 

axillary  bud  ii  434;   adven- 
titious shoot,  position  ii  377. 
A.  elegans,  prophyll  and  function 

ii  383- 
A.  Sipho,  accessory  axillary  bud 

ii  434;   leaf-base,  protective 

•  function  ii  291. 
A,  tomentosa,  laminar  growth, 

pleuroplastic  ii  312. 
Ariatoloohiaceae,  dorsiventral 

flower  i  133. 
Arnica  montana,  phyllotaxy  ii 

443. 
Aroideaa,  concrescence  of  spadix 

andspalJie  i  55 ;  displacement, 

in  members  ojf  spadix  i  80, 

through  diminution  in  size  of 

organ  i  81 ;  growth  of  juvenile 

form,  direction  i  143 ;  hypso- 

phyll  a  leaf-sheath   ii    342; 

juvenile  form  i  157,  mistaken 

for  Marcgravia  i   159 ;  leaf, 

perforated  ii  325,  sagittate  ii 

324,  split  ii  325;  leaf-forms, 

development  i  158;  leaf-stalk 

ii    299;    nest -root    ii    283; 

plug-tip  ii  300 ;  Pothos-fonn 

i  159;  Rhaphidophore-form, 

i  159;  tranntion  fromanchor- 

ing-root  to  nourishing-root  ii 
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388 ;  Yelamen  ii  285 ;  venation 
ii  343,  reticnlate  ii  338. 

Arresl,  of  bract,  is;, 59,  ii  397, 
433  f  of  branching  of  root  ii 
374 ;  of  bad  ii  439 ;  of  latent 
bads  in  deddnons  trees  i  58 ; 
of  corolla  i  59 ;  in  cotyledon 
ii  400,  403 ;  of  developoient  i 
6 ;  of  flower  i  53,  57,  ii  546  ; 
in  flower  and  fiuiction  ii  547 ; 
of  gametophyte  in  apoipory  ii 
607 ;  of  gynaeceum  ii  557,63 1 ; 
in  juvenile  form  i  145,  153, 
ii  400 ;  of  leaf,  adnlt  i  167, 
on  assimilating  shoot-axes  ii 
446 ;  of  ovnle  158,  59,  ii  560 ; 
ol  pinnule  ii  511 ;  of  poUen-sac 
of  Aneiospermae  Ii  554 ;  of 
prothaUns  by  embryo-forma- 
tion ii  199 ;  of  shoot,  lateral  at 
apex  of  stem  ii  431,  apex  in  trees 
i  309 ;  in  spikelet  i  50 ;  of  spor- 
angium ii  Kio,  554 ;  of  stipule 
ii  364;  of  toms-elongation  ii 
540;  rarer  in  Thallophyta  than 
in  hiffher  plants  i  56 ;  through 
correiation  158,  through  loss  of 
function  i  58,  throng  feeble 
illumination  i  33a,  through 
want  of  nutrition  i  60. 

Ajffeated,  formations  in  Hah- 
pteris  JUidna  i  37;  organs, 
morphological  importance  i  60. 

Arianthe  jamaicensisj  arrest  in 
flower  i  57. 

Artooaxpaae,  anchoring-root  ii 
388. 

ArtocarpuSy  stipule,  axillary  ii 

37a. 

A,  integrifolia,  stipule,  concre- 
scence ii  373. 

Arum,  depth  in  soil  of  tuber 
ii  466. 

A.  nuKuUUum,  root,  branching 
suppressed  ii  374;  pull-root, 
shortening  ii  370. 

Arundinarta  japonicay  ligule  ii 

376. 

Asarum,  antipodal  cells,  per- 
sistent ii  636 ;  flower,  dorri- 
yentral  i  133. 

A,  europaeunif  venaticm  ii  343. 

Aflolepiadeae,  anchoring-root  ii 

288;    laminar  growth,  basi- 

pla^c  ii  313 ;  pollen-sac,  ar- 

'^    i^    554>    suppressed   ii 

554- 
AicoboluSy  directive  influence  of 

light  i  258. 

AfloomycetM,  growth  in  dark- 
ness i  357. 

AscophylStm  nodosum^  light  and 
spore-germination  i  330. 

Aaexnal  propagation,  of  Fungi 
i  49 ;  of  Hepaticae  ii  47 ;  of 
Musd  ii  139 ;  of  Pteridophyta 
ii  313,  467 ;  of  Spennophyta 
ii  469;  antagonistic  to  seed- 


formation  i  45,  213,  ii  5'f  469; 
from  old  prothalli  of  Osmunda 

U9- 
A«x»araglneao,       phylloclade, 

structure  ii  545. 

Asparagus,  phylloclade  i  15,  20, 

ii450. 
A,  comorensis,  climbing-hook  ii 

419 ;  kataphyll,  peltate  ii  334, 

50a 

A,  {Myrsipkylluni)  medeolaides, 
phyUocfade  ii  426,  450. 

A,  officinalis,  phylloclade  ii  450; 
root,  shortening  il  370. 

A,  Sprengtri,  phylloclade  ii  450. 

Asperula^  stipule  ii  371. 

A,  scutiUaris,  stipule  ii  371. 

Aspidium  aristaium,  gall,  by 
Taphrifia  comu  cervi  ii  536. 

A.  faUaium,  archegonium,  ab- 
normal ii  188. 

A,  FiliX'tnaSy  sporophyll  and 
foliar-leaf  alike  ii  474. 

AspUmum^  tranrformation  of 
leaf  into  shoot  ii  341. 

A,  bulHferum,  leaf-borne  bud 
i43. 

A,  dimarpAum,  sporophyll,  form 
ii  486,  as  new  formaticm  ii 
478. 

A,  Nidus,  prothallus,  develop- 
ment ii  304. 

A,  obiusatum  aquaticum,  pro- 
thallus ii  3 10. 

A.  obiusifolium,  leaf,  water-ab- 
sorbing ii  347. 

A.  Ruta-muraria,  juvenile  form 

i  151- 

A,  septmirumakf  abnormal  or- 
gans ii  187. 

A.  viridct  leaf,  branching  ii  316. 

Aasimilation  -  azia,  a  trans- 
formed inflorrsoence-axis  in 
Monocotyledooes  ii  447. 

A  JMrimil  ation-ootyledon  ii  403. 

Assimilation-root  ii  380,  384. 

A aaimilation-ahoot,  the  typical 
shoot  ii  440 ;  of  Codium  and 
light  i  349. 

AMimilation-ahoot-axiaii  445; 
arrest  of  leaf  ii  446 ;  vrith  in- 
creased surface  ii  44B. 

A  SBimllation-aparogonimn  ii 
105,  158. 

A  aaimllatioiKtipnla  ii  363. 

Astragalus,  carpel,  longitudinal 
septum  ii  559;  cotyledon, 
asymmetry  i  115;  host  of 
Pilosiyles  ii  325  ;  leaf,  change 
of  function  i  9 ;  thorn  ii  428  ; 
thorn-leaf  i  9. 

A.  adsctndens,  stipule,  concres- 
cent  ii  369. 

A.  harridus,  Tragacantha,  thorn 
U429. 

Astrautia,  flower-envelope,  de- 
rived    from    hypsophyll    ii 

550. 

UU  a 


A.  major,  hypsophyll,  reduced 

foliage-leaf  li  395. 
Aaymmetry,  of  cotyledon  i  115, 

ii  406,  cause  ii  407 ;  of  flower 

i  129;  of  leaf  i  106, 115,  116; 

of  leaflet  i  1 2 1-4,  and  gravity  i 

123;  of  sporangium  ii  575 ;  of 

stipule  i  121, 125. 
Ateipniny  of  ovule  ii  618,  and 

autotrophism    and  heterotro- 

phism  ii  619. 
Athyrium  Filix-foemina  claris- 

sima,  apospory  ii  608. 
Atragetu  alpina,  staminal  flag- 

ai>paratus  ii  550* 
Atrickum,  rtiizotd-strand  U  isa 
AtripUx     rosea,     halophyte    i 

366. 
Atropa,  adhesion  of  bract  and 

shoot  ii  438;  inflorescence  ii 

438. 

A,  Belladonna,  anisophylly,  habi- 
tual i  113. 

Atropoua  ovule  ii  631. 

Aulacomnium  tmdrogynum, 
gemma  ii  140. 

A,palustre,  gemma-leaf  ii  139; 
gemma,  protonemoid  ii  40. 

Anrantieae,  thom-leaf  ii  430. 

Anriole  of  Angiospermae  ii  361 ; 
of  Hepaticae  ii  39,  58. 

Antoparasitiam  ii  639. 

Antotrophiam  and  ategminy  of 
ovule  ti  619. 

Avicennia,  germination  ii  256 ; 
pneumatophore  ii  278. 

Awn  of  Gramineae  U  377. 

Axial  placenta  ii  556. 

Axillary,  branching  ii  431,  in 
flower-region  ii  433,  and  phyl- 
lotaxy  i  81,  time-relationship 
u  ^33 ;  ovule  ii  561 ;  shoot 
and  axillant  leaf,  conciesoenoe 
ii  436,  development  ii  433, 
displacement  ii  434  ;   stipule 

ii  31&  359»  37a. 
Ajda,   nodes    i    35;    share   in 

gynaeceum  ii  556,  557,  563, 
566,  568. 
AnoUa,  foliage-leaf,  s^mentation 
H  488  ;  gfochidia  ii  313,  318  ; 
involution,  dorsiventral  i  86 ; 
juvenile  form  i  164;  leaf  ii 
348;  leaf-float  ii  349;  masp 
sulaeii  3i8;  megasorus  ii  488; 
megasporaogium,  analogy 
with  ovule  ii  616 ;  megaspore, 
germination  ii  313;  mega- 
sporophyll  ii  488  ;  microsorus 
ii  488;  microspore^  germina- 
tion ii  318;  microsporophyll 
ii  488 ;.  mucilage  in  leaf  ii  348 ; 
prothallus,  female  ii  3 13,  rhi- 
zoids  absent  ii  189;  root-apex 
ii  367;  root-hairs  on  water- 
root  ii  369;  symbiosb  with 
Nostocaceae  ii  348;  water- 
absorption  by  leaf  ii  349. 
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A.  filiculcides^  growth  of  aqaatic 
root  in  toil  U  367 ;  habit  ii 
438 ;  megasonu  li  488;  sporo- 
phyU  ii  489. 


BalancphorOf  embryo  fofmed 
from  endotperm  ii  037 ;  flower, 
redaction  li  557,  6a  1;  Dftr- 
thenogenefis  ii  624;  poUen- 
tnbe  not  formed  ii  624. 

B,  elangata^embryO'MMC,  deirelop- 
ment  ii  631. 

BaUuiopboroao,  carpel  with- 
out vascular  handle  ii  292  ; 
embryo,  reduced  ii  254;  em- 
bryo-sac, development  ii  6ai ; 
flower,  reduction  ii  621  ;  haa- 
■torium  ii  224;  organ-foima- 
tion  in  absence  of  light  i  257 ; 
ovule,  ategminous  reduced 
ii  621. 

BtUantium  oHtarcticum,  pro- 
thallus  ii  200;  sporangium, 
position  ii  491. 

Bamdusa,  hinge-cell  ii  324. 

B.  vertuiliaia,  hinge-cell  ii  323. 

Bunboaeae,  kataphyll  ii  389. 

Banana,  correlation  of  growth 
in  fruit  1  212. 

Banisteria  a$tnay  searchei^ 
shoot  ii  454. 

Barbulay  hair-point  ii  149  ;  leaf, 
lamella  ii  144,  papilla  ii  143  ; 
peristome  ii  163 ;  spore,  shed- 
ding ii  163. 

B,  aloities,  ambigma,  msmdfrmae- 
folia  ii  144. 

B.  nthtlata,  dorsiventral  sporo- 
gonium  and  light  i  236. 

Barringtonia  Vrigsei,  hypo- 
cotylar  storage  ii  259. 

Bartramia  Uypkylln^  leaf-iur^ 
face,  mammilla  ii  143. 

Basal  cell  of  archegoniam  of 
Pteridophyta  ii  184. 

Basal,  and  terminal  growth  i 
41 ;  growth  of  leaf  ii  306 ; 
laminar  growth  of  Aroideae 
ii  324. 

Basidiadoius,  malformation,  arti- 
ficially produced  i  188. 

B,  ranarum,  gonidia-formatioQ 
in  light  and  darkness  i  257. 

Baaidiomyoetea,  growth  in 
darkness  1  257. 

BaalgamoiM  pollen-tube  ii  614. 

Baaiganty  ii  015. 

Baaipetal,  development  of  pel- 
tate leaf  ii  336,  of  pinnule  of 
Cycadaceae  ii  322,  of  spo- 
rangia ii  496 ;  leaf-t>ranchmg 
of  Dicotylttlones  ii  330 ;  suc- 
cession in  flower  ii  54a. 

Baaiplastlo  type  of  laminar 
growth  ii  312. 

Bairachospermumt  Chantmnsia 


its  pro-embryo  i  149,  and 
lig:fat  i  938 ;  jovcnile  form  i 
148. 

Battarea,  elater  i  19. 

Battersia  miraH/is,  anchoring 
disk  as  vegetative  body  i  150. 

BauAinia,  leaflet,  asymmetry 
i  123  ;  stipule  and  function  li 
366;  watch-spring-climber  ii 

45^- 
BoMMoma   Jilum,     xerophilons 

adaptation  ii  65. 

BiounumiiagrtmdiJIcra^  search- 
er-shoot ii  454. 

Btgomia^  adventitious  shoot, 
origin  i  17 ;  leaf,  asymmetry  i 
118;  leaf-borae  bud  i  42; 
leaf-cutting  i  45,  varies  with 
age  i  46;  Ittf,  form  and 
brsncliing  i  119,  and  gravity 
i  219. 

B,  fagtfeUa,  seandens,  root- 
dunberi  120. 

B,  kydroceiylifolia^  incamaia^ 
maculatOt  matUcata,  Rtx^ 
scandtm^iitti^  as]rmmetryi  119. 

B,  proli/era,  sismatay  inflore- 
scence, epiphyllous  ii  437. 

B,  Bex,  rhisome,  thick  i  130. 

B,  xamtkina,  flower,  develop- 
ment ii  543. 

Bagoniaoeae,  seed  with  small 
embryo  and  endosperm  ii  631. 

Benincasa  ceriftra,  forerunner- 
tip  ii  308;  leaf-primordium, 
division  in  formation  of  hypso- 
phyll  ii  393 ;  tendril,  develop- 
ment ii  423 ;  transition  between 
leaf-forms  i  la 

Berberis,  brsnching  it  433 ;  cor- 
relatioD  in  arrest  of  shoot  i 
209 ;  leaf-thovn  ii  429 ;  poUen- 
sac,  partial  suppression  of 
active  opening  cells  ii  611; 
short  shoot  precedes  long  in 
unfolding  ii  445. 

B.  vu^anSy  axis,  radial  with 
plagiotropy  i  85. 

BercGoUSa  bromaides,  embryo  ii 

Beritnia  paniculata,  boat  of 
PUosiylis  ii  225. 

BerthoUiHa  ixceha^  hypocotylar 
storage  ii  260. 

Betomca  officinalis,  corolla,  con- 
fluence of  parts  ti  538. 

BUuia,  pollen-sacs,  reduction  of 
number  ii  554;  phyllotaxy, 
spiral  i  96 ;  shoot,  aorsiventral 
lateral  i  96 ;  witches*  broom  i 
19a. 

B.  tenia,  nigra,  shoot,  dorsi- 
ventral  lateral  i  96;  phyllo- 
taxy, variation  i  90. 

Bayerinok  on  gall-formation  i 
202. 

Biolliata  spermatozoid  of 
Pteridophyta  ii  172. 


Bidem  BeeMi,  divided  sob- 
merged  leaf  ii  358. 

Blflsoial  leaf  ii  293. 

Bifnoma,  transformatiao  of  leaf 
mto  tendril  ii  432. 

B,  albo4niea,  daw-hook  ii  420 ; 
tendril  ii42T. 

B,  catreoUUa,  liitaraUs,  adhenve 
disk  of  tendril  i  268. 

B,  unguit,  daw-hook  ii  410^ 

Bignoniaooaa,  adhesive  disk 
of  tendril  i  2<S8;  anchoring- 
root  ii  288 ;  daw-hook  ii  420. 

Bijugate  system  of  phjUotsay 
of  Bravais  i  8a 

Bilateral,  leaf  ii  293,  338,  pro- 
file-position ii  293 ;  organ,  de- 
finition i  66 ;  shoot,  of  Musd 
i  66,  ii  137;  shoot  with  dis- 
tichous phyllotaxy  in  MmuUra 
deliciesa  i  90;  spoiBnginm  ii 

574»  581. 

BiUbergia,  tiansitioa  from  fo- 
liage-leaf to  brmct  i  10. 

BUoonlaar  ovary  ii  562. 

Bioia  orietUalis,  root,  hairlew  ii 
369. 

BipMTtita  leaf  of  Hepaticae  ii 

41- 
Biaynmietrio  oigan,  definition 

i66. 

Bitagminy  of  ovule  ii  617, 
638. 

Bladder  of  Utricularia  Haokeri 
ii  337. 

Blasia,  amphigastrinni  ii  399; 
apical  angle  ii  21 ;  gemma, 
dimorphous  ii  49  ;  Icstf  ii  37 ; 
leaf-auricle  ii  29  ;  mudls^ 
hair  ii  29;  symbtosis,  with 
Nostoc  ii  78. 

B,  pusilia,  germ^lant  i  340; 
thallus,  segmentation  ii  37 ; 
vegetative  point  ii  38. 

Blind  flower,  result  of  high 
temperature  i  213. 

Blitum  polymorphum,  halophyte 
i  266. 

Bfyttia,  apical  cell  ii  2 1 ;  branch- 
ing ii  22 ;  leaf  ii  37 ;  light  and 
growth  ii  77 ;  madlage-jwpl- 
u  ii  28;  perichaetiom  li  82; 
rhisome,  sympodial  ii  25; 
sderench^ma-fiaes  ii  76 ; 
shoot,  etiolated  i  349;  sab- 
archegonial  tissue-idevdop- 
ment  after  fertilizaticm  ii  106 ; 
thallus,  hymenophylloid  ii  35, 
winged  ii  20. 

B.  dedpiens,  apical  cell  ii  21; 
chromosomes  ii  8 ;  habit  ii  34. 

B,  Umgispma,  leaf  ii  37. 

B,  Z^/i/tV,antheridium,  develop- 
ment  ii   13;   apical   cell   ii 

31. 

Boceonia,  flower,  airangement  of 

parts  ii  532. 
Boraginaae,  brandling  ii  435; 
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flowei>  rapprewton  of  npper  i 
58;  inflorescence,  compoua- 
tion  of  ^wth  i  ao8,  dorst- 
ventnd  cucinate  i  136 ;  o^ary 
and  placentation  ii  563. 

Borvmat  itamen,  tranabrmation 
]ic55. 

BascJuay  air-cavides  ii  75. 

BossiaeOt  dadode  ii  451  ;  tran- 
aition-fonni  of  shoot  i  168. 

B,  keUrophyUot  miavphylla  i 
168. 

B,  ru/dj  airest  of  adnlt  leaf  i 
168  ;  jnvenile  form  i  168. 

Bostrychia  ccUlipteriSy  long  shoot 
and  short  shoot  i  39. 

B.  MorittiancLy  long  shoot  and 
short  shoot  i  38. 

B^trychiumy  antheridinm,  open- 
ing ii  177 ;  embryo,  differen- 
tiation  ii  244,  position  of 
organs  in  ii  347;  leaf,  develop- 
ment ii  313,  prothallnsy  dor- 
slyentrality  ii  I99t  hypogeons 
ii  19O1  symbiotic  ii  199,  219; 
ptyzis,  not  circinate  ii  321 ; 
sporanginm  ii  606,  dehiscence 
ii  58f ,  free  ii  574,  584,  posi- 
tion li  494 ;  spore,  nutrition  ii 
628  ;  sporophyll  ii  482. 

B,  Lunariay  prothallus  ii  198; 
relationship  of  sporophyll  and 
foliage-leaf  ii  476;  sporan- 
gium ii  584. 

B,  simplex,  sporangial  spike  ii 
oo6« 

B.  vif^ginianum,  orientation  of 
organs  of  embryo  ii  245 ;  pro- 
thallns,  tuberous  ii  198. 

Batrydium  gramukUumy  resting 
state  i  261. 

Bower,  on  grouping  of  distribu- 
tion of  sporangia  ii  496 ;  on 
leaf-development  ii  304. 

Bvwiea  vohmiis^  dadode  ii  449. 

Brachypodiumpinnaiumy  involu- 
tion of  leaf  ii  298. 

Braot,  adhesion  to  shoot  11438 ; 
arrest  ii  397 ;  of  Daucus 
Caroia  i  59 ;  as  protective 
organ  ii  391,  397;  without 
vascnlar  bundle  ii  292. 

Braot-leaf,  transition  from  foli- 
age-leaf i  10,11391,  551. 

Braot-aoale  of  Abietineae  i  521. 

Bxaaoh-flyatem  of  Cupressineae 
and  light  i  230. 

Branch-thorn,  correlation  and 
formation  i  215 ;  and  medium 
1263. 

Branohing,  absent  in  IVehnt' 
sckia  mirabilis  ii  43 1 ;  acro^- 
ous  ii  432 ;  of  Algae  and  hght 
i  237 ;  axillary  ii  431 ;  capadty, 
latent  ii  431 ;  of  caroel  ii  537 ; 
of  inflorescence,  of  Aoragineae 
ii  537*  of  ffyoscyamus  ii  435  ; 
of  leaf  of  Dicotyledones  ii  329, 


forming  apparent  leaf-whorl  ii 
333,  oAeatof  Filidneaeii  316, 
of  leaf  of  Ophiogloisaoeae,  in 
one  plane  U  482 ;  of  npper^leaf 
ii  322 ;  of  petaline  primordia  ii 
536 ;  and  phyllotazy  i  82 ;  of 
protonema  and  light  i  234 ;  of 
root,  suppressed  11274;  of  sta- 
men ii^33 ;  of  staminalprimor^ 
dium  it  536;  of  shoot  i  88,ii  21, 
132, 431,  and  leaf  of  Hepaticae 
VL  44,  non-axillary  of  Musci  ii 
131 ;  of  thallus  of  Al^  i  34, 
KAAneura  ii  26 ;  variation  in 
place  of  in  Pteridoph^  ii  431 ; 
and  vegetative  point  1 32 ;  with- 
out aailant  leaf  ii  433. 
Brand-fonguamodifyingflowcr 

ii93- 

Brassica,  flower-buds  do  not  un- 
fold in  darkness  i  243. 

B.  oleracea  var.  botrytiSf  axillary 
branching  ii  433. 

Brathys  prolificOy  androedum  li 

535- 
Bravais,  bijugate  and  trijugate 

phyllotaxy  i  80. 
Breathing  outgrowth  on  root  li 

278. 
Breathing-pore  of  Hepaticae  ii 

74- 

Braathing-root  ii  278 ;  in  rela- 
tion to  dry  soil  i  200;  in  moist 
soil  ii  278. 

Briatla  of  Compositae  ii  398 ;  of 
inflorescence  m  Gramineae  i  20. 

Bromeliaoeae,  root,  anchoring 
ii  286,  intraoortical  ii  268 ; 
transition  from  foliage-leaf  to 
bract  i  TO,  ii  551. 

BromuSy  awn  ii  377. 

Brood-bud.    See  OenmiA. 

Brood-gemma,    See  Gtomma. 

Brcwnea  erecta,  protection  of 
bud  i  7. 

BruguierUy  embryo,  viviparous 
ii  255;  root,  breathing  out- 
growth ii  279. 

Br7aoeae,arcfaegonium,develop- 
ment  ii  16 ;  spore,  shedding  ti 
165. 

BryoniGy  laminar  growth,  basi- 
plastic  ii  312;  leaf-lamina, 
branching  ii  312;   tendril  ii 

435. 
B.  dioica,  androedum  ii  539. 

Bryophyllumy  leaf  ii  337. 

B,  ealycinuniy  leaf-bome  bud  i 
42,  ii  436. 

B,  erenatumy  leaf,indented ii 337. 

Bryophyta,  comparison  of  sex- 
ual organs  with  those  in  Pteri* 
dophyta  ii  185 ;  devdopment, 
heteroblastic  i  144;  duective 
influence  of  light  i  234 ;  extent 
of  ii  7 ;  involuSon,  dordventral 
i  86 ;  juvenile  form  1151;  mois- 
ture and  organs  i  261 ;  phyletic 


relationship  with  Fteridophyta 
ii  187 ;  protonema  and  bght  i 
239 ;  reversion  to  juvenile  form 
i  171;  sporogonium,  radial 
ii  57^ ;  sterilization  il  605. 

BtyopsiSy  light  and  vegetative 
organs  i  2k6  ;  reaction  of  shoot 
to  extemsl  stimuli  1217;  thal- 
lus, bilateral  i  66, 

BryepUriSy  long  shoot  and  short 
shoot  ii  43 ;  reaction  of  shoot 
to  external  stimuli  i  217. 

B.filidnay  flagellum  ii  44. 

Bryum  argsnteumy  air^layer  of 
dead  leaves  ii  75 ;  dorsiventral 
sporogonium  and  light  i  236 ; 
propagative  shoot  ii  139 ;  silver- 
glance  ii  148 ;  silver-sheen  and 
medium  i  261. 

B,giganteumy  shoot  ii  132. 

B»  pseudo-triquttrumy  asexual 
propagatloQ  ii  1 25 ;  protonema- 
cushion  ii  148 ;  separation-cell 
of  protonema  ii  1 25. 

Bad  ii  431 ;  apical  dosure  ii  309 ; 
arises  direct  in  Hepaticae  i  48 ; 
arrested  ii  439;  convolute  lami- 
na of  in  Monocotyledones  ii 
309;  leaf-bome  i  42,  ii  241, 

431*  436»  4f  I,  596 ;  resting  i 
174,  218,  il  44,  398;  root- 
bome  i  42,  46,  ii  228,  276, 
280,  431. 

Bndding  of  aposporous  Filices 
146. 

Bud-proteotion.  See  Froteo- 
iiTO  organ. 

Bud-aoalea,  correlation  i  216. 

BuiUneria  pilosoy  searcher-shoot 

ii454. 
Bulbil,  i  45,  ii  469. 

Bunium  petraeunty  cotyledon, 
assimilating  ii  402, 

Butomeae,  cotyledon,  differen- 
tiation ii  408. 

ButomuSy  ovule  on  under-surface 
of  carpel  ii  558. 

B,  umbellahiSy  creeping  shoot 
with  distichous  pnyllotaxy  i 
00 ;  dorsiventrality  i  90 ;  hair- 
less root  ii  269. 

Buxdaumia,  antheridium,  de- 
velopment ii  14;  haustorium 
of  embryo  ii  157;  simplest 
moss-plant  ii  127,  208 ;  proto- 
nema ii  127,  threads,  concre- 
scence ii  1 2 1 ;  male  and  female 
plants  ii  151. 

^.  a^^>^//Ei,  spore, shedding  ii  164. 

B,  indusiaUty  peristome  ii  164; 
protonema  ii  1 26 ;  spore,  shed- 
ding ii  164. 

Buxbaumiaoeae,  dorsiventral 
sporogonium  and  light  i  236 ; 
ori|;in  of  peristome  ii  164. 

Byblu  ^mntea,  ovular  hausto- 
rium li  639 ;  intercalary  growth 
11311. 
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aiemioy  divided  submeiged  leaf 
it  358 ;  ovule  on  upper  surface 
of  carpel  ii  558. 

Oaotaoeae,  airest  of  leaf  on 
assimilating  shoot-axis  ii  446 ; 
Cerens-form  i  169;  concre- 
soence  of  axillary  shoot  and 
axillant  leaf  ii  436 ;  leaf-thorn 
i  168,  364,  ii  439 ;  leaf  trans- 
formed into  nectary  ii  430; 
hypocotylar  water-storage  ii 
260;  juvenile  form  i  166, 168; 
ovaiy,  inferior  ii  439 ;  phyletic- 
ally  recent  1  170;  phyllotaxy 
i  78;  reversion-shoot  i  173; 
shoot  as  water-reservoir  ii  45a ; 
long  shoot  and  short  shoot  i 
35;  increase  of  shoot-surface 
and  light  i  347;  succulent 
form  i  19. 

Oaotna^fonn  of  shoot  ii  453. 

Oadooona  stipule  ii  363. 

Caeaalpineae,  bran<£ii^  of  leaf 

ii33o. 
CoisaJpinia     Sa/pan,     leaflet, 

asymmetry  i  133. 
CtUadtumy  foliage-leaf|  peltate  ii 

335- 

Calamostachys  CasAeana,  mega- 
sporangium  ii  603;  micro- 
sporangium  ii  603. 

Calamus,  climbing-hook  ii  431. 

Caiatheaf  flower,  asymmetey  i 
z  39 ;  inflorescence,  dorsiventral 
i  139. 

Caloarate  flower  i  131. 

CaUisia  tUlicoHiia,  leaf,  asym- 
metry 1117. 

CalUthasnnioHf  vegetative  organs 
and  light  i  356. 

C,  corymbosum,  branching  and 
light  i  337. 

CalUtriche,  flower-leaf,  terminal 
ii  541 ;  phyllotaxy  ii  443. 

C.  venule  leaf-rosette  ii  443. 

CaUitris,  juvenile  form  i  154; 
reversion-shoot  i  173;  sporo- 
genous  cell-mass  in  ovule  11638. 

Cidliia-fonnation,  on  root-tip  i 
43 ;  and  gravity  i  333. 

Oallna-Toot  in  seedling  i  44. 

CallTu-shoot  i  44. 

Oalobryaoeae,  growth,  ortho- 
tropous  ii  18;  mucilage-papilla 
ii  40;  rhizold,  absoit  ii  45; 
shoot  ii  40,  orthotropous  ii  39. 

CaMryum,  anisophylly,  occa- 
sional i  103;  growth,  ortho- 
tropous i  io3,ii  18;  isophylly 
i  103;  sexual  organs,  protec- 
tion ii  84,terminiu  groups  of  ii 
80. 

C  Blwftei,  female  plant  ii  40. 

Caltha  palustriSf  ptyxis  and 
space-relationship  li  31 1 ;  hyp- 
sophyll  of  whole  leaf-primor- 


dium  ii  393 ;  stipule,  axillary 
ii  373*  41 S ;  venation  ii  343. 

OaXyoanthniny  through  PhyUh 
^us\  195. 

Calymperes,  perforated  water- 
cell  ii  145. 

Calxpogeia,  endogenetic  shoot  ii 
45 ;  fluid  around  young  sporo- 

rnium  ii  90 ;  foot  of  embryo 
105 ;  hypogeous  fruit-branch 
ii  90;  orthotropous  sexual 
shoot  1141;  j^iMX'AtoSauthbya 
ii  90;  spore,germination  ii  1 10. 

C,  ericeiarum,  fertile  sac  enclos- 
ing embryo  ii  91 ;  sporogonium 
ii90. 

C.  Truhomanes^  anisophylly  and 
dorsiventral  shoot  i  103 ;  fiertile 
sac  leafy  ii  91 ;  gemnu  ii  51 ; 
spore,  germination  ii  no. 

Oalyptra  of  Musd  ii  153 ;  of 
THckoc^Ua  ii  89. 

Oalyoine   hook  of  Agrimoma 

ii  54a. 
Oalyx,   development   in  Sym- 

pkariearpus  it  543. 
Campanula^  evolution  of  radial 

corolla  ii  553, 
C,  loHfoUa,  neterophjlly  absent 

ii  351 ;  stalked  leaf  ii  301. 
C.  rtiundifolia,  heterophylly  ii 

351 ;  reversion  to  juvenile  form 

and  light  i  343 ;  stalked  leaf  ii 

301. 
C.     TracMMum^    heterophylly 

absent  ii  351. 
OampannliioMM,  heterophylly, 

explanation  ii  351. 
Campyhpus,  archegonial  groups 

in  head  ii  150. 
C  ftxucnu^  propagative  shoot 

U139. 
C  pofytrichMeSf    lamella    on 

under-side  of  leaf  ii  144. 
C.  Sckimperif  propagative  shoot 

iii39. 
Oannablneae,  aporogamy  ii  6 1 5 . 
Oaimaoeao,  venation  in  relation 

to  whole  leaf-growth  ii  34a. 
Canna  imdiea,  root,  shortoiing 

ii  370 ;  venation  U  34a. 
Oapillarity  between  rhisoids  of 

Hepaticae  ii  3a. 
Oapillary,water-chamberformed 

by  leaf  of  Hepaticae  ii  58 ; 

water-reservoir  of  Frulkmia 

dilatata  i  a6i. 
Oapitalam  of  Compositae,  red- 

frocal  pressure  changing  fonn 
77- 
OapleM  root  ii  330,  a6^« 

OaprifollMMao,  double  leafi  190. 

CafuUa  Buna'PastoriSf  Imf- 
form  in  dwarfing  condlitions  i 
359. 

OapsTile  of  Musd,  development 
ii  15$  f  of  SphtigHumy  explo- 
sive ii  163. 


CaragutuL,  change  of  functioo  in 
leaf  i  9;  thom-leaf  i  9i  ii 
439. 

Carapa  moluccensiSf  bfeathing 
outgrowth  on  root  ii  378. 

Cardamin€  praieHsis,  doable 
flower  i  313;  exogenetic  root 
ii  373;  vegetative  develop- 
ment and  suppression  of  zepro^ 
ductive  organs  i  313. 

CarduMSf  bristle  ii  398;  de- 
current  leaf-base  ii  448. 

CartXf  embryo  ii  41 1 ;  seed,  ger- 
mination ii  413. 

C  Grayanoj  embryo  li  41 1. 

Carludanica  plicata^  hypsopfajll 
U396. 

CarmicAaeiiaf  dadode  ii  451. 

C.  crassicatUis,  shoot  as  water- 
reservoir  ii  453. 

C  Engni,  juvenile  form  i  168 ; 
transition  from  heteroblaatic 
to  homobUstic  germinatioD  i 
168. 

C.  Exsuijjiagelliformis  ii  451. 

C.  stricta^  arrest  of  adult  leaf  i 
167 ;  juvenile  form  i  167. 

Oazpel,  of  Angiospermae  ii  537, 
•555;  branching  ii  537*  <>£ 
Cycadaoeae  ii  5 1 1 ;  of Conilierae 
ii  5i8;of  Giiikgoaceaeii  518; 
of  Gymnospermae  ii  511 ;  in 
inferior  ovary  ii  567 ;  number 
in  Aconiium  ii  538  ;  ovule  on 
under  side  ii  558;  aeptation 

ii  569;  »oi«  ii  557;  in  "yn- 
carpous  gynaeoeum  ii  563; 
terminal  ii  541 ;  without  vas- 
cular bundle  ii  393. 

Oarpellary,  ovule  ii  560 ;  pla- 
centa ii  556. 

Carpinus,  juvenile  form,  direc- 
tion of  growth  i  143;  leaf- 
position  i  96 ;  shoot,  abortion 
of  apex  of  annual  i  209; 
shoot,  dorsiventral  lateral  i  96. 

Cantm  Bulbocastatmm,  cotyle- 
don, atsimilafing  U  403. 

OaryoplisrUeao,  embryo,  lie  in 
seed,  Lubbock's  statement  ii 
406 ;  gynaecenm,  superior  syn- 
carpous  ii  563 ;  hexamery  and 
pentamery  in  same  plant  ii 
538 ;  placenta,  free  central  ii 
564 ;  staminal  primordiam, 
branching  ii  536. 

Cassia,  transformation  of  stamen 

iiW5. 
C,   Fistula,   carpel,  transverae 

septum  it  559. 

Castanea  vgsca,  phyllotaxy, 
variation  i  96;  shoot,  dcni- 
ventral  lateral  i  96;  stipule, 
protective  function  ii  363. 

Oalstor  of  peristome  of  Mosd  ii 
164. 

Casuarina,  basigamy  ii  615 ; 
development    homoblastic    i 
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143;  embiyo,  adventitioiis  ii 
694;  ilower-leftf,  tezminal  ii 
541 ;  jnTenile  form  i  166 ; 
ornle,  deYclopment  ii  633, 
hanstoriiim  ii  633;  partheno- 
genesis ii  633;  pollen-sac, 
active  opening  oelu  ii  611 ; 
phyletic  position  ii  633, 635. 

Casuarina  gUusca,  oviUar  hau- 
storinm  ii  634. 

C,  HumphU,  ovnle  ii  634. 

C,  stricta,  embryo-sac  ii  033. 

C   torulfsa,   seedling  ■  pUnt   i 

144- 
C.  tuUrosOy  nncellos  ii  634. 

OBmurixieae,  arrest  of  leaf  on 
assimiUting  shoot-axis  ii  446. 

Catalpa  syHngaefoUa^  aniso- 
phylly,  latend  i  108. 

Catharineaj  antheridium,  open- 
ing ii  II. 

C  Mfuhilata,  leaf,  lamella  ii  144 ; 
sporogoninm,  dorsiTential  and 
light  i  336. 

Cauierpa^  leaf-like  organs  and 
light  i  349 ;  light  and  regenera- 
tion i  337. 

C  prolifira,  position  of  oigans  i 

90- 
OaoUfiower,     correlation     of 

growth  in  flag-apparatus  i  a  11 . 

Oanlome,  definition  i  16. 

Catricularia^  gemma  ii  49 ;  leaf 

U37. 

Cicidomyia  Pcae,  gall  i  aoo. 
Cecidoies  Enmita,  gall  i  199. 
Cedreia   amara,  loiflet,   asym- 
metry i  1 33. 
Cedrus,  juTenile  form  i  154. 
Gell,  use  of  term  i  3a. 
Cell-oolony  of  Thallpphyta  i 

33. 
Gell-dominlon,  of  Thallophyta 

i  3  3 ;  with  vegetatiye  point  i  33. 
Oell-mass,  si)orogenoas  ii  596. 
Oellnlar  stmctnre  of  land-plants 

134. 
Cellnloae  in  sporangial  wall  of 

Lycopodium  ii  578. 
Cilosia  cristata,  correlation  of 

growth  in  flag-apparatns  i  ai  i ; 

inherited  fasciadon  i  184. 
Ciltis,    laminar   growth,   basi- 

C'ic   ii    313;    leaf-lamina, 
ching  ii  313. 
CtnchruSf  inflorescence,  bristle  i 

3a 
Cemtaurea^  bristle  ii  39$. 
Centradtnia^    anisophyUy,    ha- 

bltnali  iii;  leaf,  asymmetry 

i  116. 
C  >&fiJkiiK/a,  anisophylly,  arti- 
ficial invernon  i  355,  habitual 

i  III. 
C  inaequUaUraUs^  anisophyUy, 

habitual  i  iii. 
Central  cell  of  aichegonium  of 

Pteridophyta  ii  184. 


CitUratUhus  CaUitrafiaf  tnaJdoa 

i  195- 
CdpAaiaria   leucantha,   laminar 

growth,  basiplastic  ii  31 3;  leaf- 
lamina,  branching  ii  313. 

CepkabtaxuSf  flower,  female  ii 
519;  oynle  ii  519. 

C.  Foriunei^  arch^;oninm  ii  639 ; 
endogenetic  Tegetatiye  point 
of  shoot  ii  366. 

Cephahtus  folUcuiarU,  leaf, 
tubular  ii  337,  development  ii 

339* 
CiphalcnOf  spore,  germination  ii 

loi. 
C.     {Pr0toc§phaioud)     epheme- 

rotdes,  pro-embiyo  persistent  ii 

no,  113 ;  rhizoid  as  in  Mnsd 

ii  116;  rudimentaiy  form  ii  114. 
C.   {PttropsieUd)  frondiformis^ 

reversion  of  leaf  to  tballus- 

form  ii  43. 
CertUodoH   purpureus^     spore, 

sheddmg  ii  103. 
CeraiophyUum^  rootless  ii  334, 

365 ;  vascular  bundle  ii  393. 
C,  detiursumt  leaf,  dichotomy  ii 

339- 
CeratepteriSy  leaf-borne  bud  ii 

43i»  44i»  596;  placenta, 
absent  li  473  ;  prothallus  and 
gravity  i  331  ;  shoot,  suppres- 
don  of  lateral  U  431  ;  sporan- 
gium ii  588,  595. 

C»  tkaiictroidesy  juvenile  form  i 
153;  propagation  by  leaf- 
borne  shcK)t  ii  441;  stipnlar 
scale  ii  315. 

drtUozapua,  flower  ii  513, 
spike  as  protection  to  ii  513 ; 
pollination  ii  ^13 ;  sporophyll, 
development  li  513,  transition 
from  sterile  to  fextile  ii  511 ; 
stamen  ii  514. 

C.  lot^filia,  ovule,  develop- 
ment it  63  7,  sterilization  11637. 

C  robustat  air-root  ii  383 ; 
carpel  ii  513 ;  ovule  ii  616,  in- 
tegument ii  616. 

Oerena-foxm  inCactaceae  i  1 69. 

Ceriaps,  viviparous  embryo  ii 
355. 

Ceropegia^  concrescence  in  corolla 

153. 
Ceiraria    islandua^    symmetry 

and  direction  i  73. 

Chaeicphora,  diSti  axis  and 
latend  axes  i  34. 

ChailUtia,  epiphyllons  inflore- 
scence ii  437. 

Obalaaal  nutritive  tissue  ii  640. 

Ohalaaocamy  ii  615. 

CkamaeeypariSy  juvoiile  form  i 

154. 
Ckamaedarea         desmoncoides^ 

climbing-hook  ii  431. 

Ckamaeropiy  leaf,  development 

11337;  ligulc  11378- 


Chamaereps  {Trachycarpus)  ex- 

celsa,  primary  leaf  ii  337. 
C.  humilis,   leaf,  development 

11379. 
Ohange  of  fimction,  in  leaf  i  9, 

ii  398 ;  in  organs  i  8 ;  in  root 

1X3;  through  light  i  355. 

CkoMiransia  a  pro-embryo  1 1^9. 

CharOy  leaf  i  15 ;  node  and  m- 
temode  i  35;  pro-embryo  i 
150;  rhizoid  ii  117;  rhizoid* 
formation  and  light  i  331, 

Cfragilis,  habit  i  35. 

Ohaamogainy  and  light  i  345. 

CAeiroH/Aus,  flower,  develop- 
ment ii  543. 

Chelidonium,  leaf,  branching  ii 
331 ;  leaflet,  asymmetry  1 133. 

C  majusy  leaflet,  asymmetry  i 
134. 

Ghanopodiaooae,  cotyledon  ii 
406. 

Ohlef  axis  and  lateral  shoot  i 

34- 
CkiloscyphuSy  dater  ii  99 ;  leaf, 

concrescence  ii  43 ;  spore,  ger- 
mination ii  no ;  sporogoninm 
without  eiaterophore  ii  99. 

Ccymbaliferus,  (Ucipiens,  VTater- 
sacii  60. 

ChlamyehtnonaSy  monergic  form 
i  37. 

C,  Browmii  monergic  organiza- 
tion i  37. 

OhlorenoliTina  of  leaf  ii  393. 

Ckiorisy  dorriventral  inflore- 
scence i  134. 

Ohlorophyoeae,  anchoring-or- 
gan  developed  through  con- 
tact-stimulus i  369. 

Ohlorophyllous,  embryo  of 
Hepaticae  ii  105 ;  foliage-leaf 
the  primitive  leaf-form  u  391 ; 
prothallus  ofFUidneaeii  199, 
of  Lycopodium  ii  193,  of  Sm- 
vmia  ii  311 ;  root  of  Podo- 
stemaceaeii  380 ;  sporogonium 
11 105,  158. 

Chondricdirma  difforme,  Plas- 
modium i  35. 

Ghoiripetalae,  ovule,  biteg- 
minous  ii  617^  epithelium  ii 
638. 

Ghoriaia  ii  533 ;  negative  533, 
ii  540 ;  of  stamen  ii  535. 

OhrOTiiosome  -  reduotioiit  in 
formation  of  megaspore  ii  635 ; 
in  gametophyte  of  Blyttia  ii  8; 
in  pollen-sac  ii  598 ;  in  spore- 
development  ii  596. 

Cicer^  cotyledon,  asymmetry  i 

115. 
C,   subaphyllum,    leaf-thom    ii 

4«9- 
CttuAoMO,  stipule,  ooncresoent  ii 

368,  protective  iunction  ii  363. 

C  nucirubra,  stipule,  concresoent 

11370. 
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Cinelidiumy  spore,  shedding  ii 

164. 
Cirtoia,  light  and  leftf-fiormation 

1256. 
C,  alfina,  luietiami,  stolon,  de- 

Telopment  ii  440. 
C.    inUrmstHa,    hypsophyll   ii 

^3;    shoot,  persistent   geo- 

pnilons  ii  463,  tmnsfonnatioQ 

11464. 
OifoiiUKto,  doisiTentral  inflore- 
scence in  Bomgineee  i  136; 

leaf-apex  in  Cycas  7%marsii 

ii  333 ;  ptjxis,  absent  in  some 

Pteridophyta  ii  331,  in   leaf 

with  apical  growth  11310.  See 

also  InTolution. 
Cirsium,  bristle  ii  398. 
CistinaM,    stamen,    basipetal 

succession  ii  543. 
Cistus  papidifoHus^  gynaeoenm 

ii  565 ;  style,  formation  ii  565. 
Citrus,  adventitious  embryo  ii 

634;  leaf-thom  ii  430;  poly- 

embryony  ii  637. 
OUdode.    See  FhyUocUde. 
CUuhma^  tpnmettj  and  direction 

173. 
C,  eocciftra,  thalloa  and  podetiam 

173. 
C,  vertici/lafa,  symmetry   and 

direction  i  73. 
Ciadophora,  filament,  branched 

1  33;    rhizoid,    development 

i  369. 
Cfracta^  v^etative  point  t  33. 
C.  gloTMrattL,  proliferat  brandi- 

1^134. 
Clcmsporium^    spore,    limited 

growth  through  starvation  i 

14a. 
Cladostephus  vertuiilaitis,  long 

shoot  and  short  shoot  i  37. 
Chtrkia^  pollen-sac,  sterilization 

ii555- 

C.  pulchella,  cotyledon,  inter- 
calary growth  ii  404;  petaline 
primordium,  branching  ii  536. 

daw-hook  ii  430. 

Claytoma  petfoHata,  cotyledon, 
assimilating  ii  403. 

Oleiatooaarpons  Mnaci  ii  i6a 

Olelstogamy,  arrest  of  corolla 
throngh  loss  of  function  i  59 ; 
and  external  factors  i  345 ;  and 
light  i  345. 

Otomatideao,  staminal  flag- 
apparatus  ii  550 ;  ovule,  arrest 

i59- 
Clematis^  flower,  arrangement  of 

parts  H  531 ;  leu-spindle- 
climber  ii  431. 

C  afoliata,  arrest  of  adult  leaf 
i  167,  of  leaf  of  assimilating 
shoot-axis  ii  446;  jnvoule 
form  i  167. 

C.  calycina.  ovary,  pluriovnlar 
11560. 


CkmaHs  Viialba,  liane*growth 

CiiftcnaeaptcHnaia,  donivential 
involution  186;  dordventrality, 
significance  of  i  87 ;  dioot,  di- 
visioQ  of  labour  1  40. 

Climacium  dendroides^  branch- 
ing U  133. 

Ollmbinc,  Aroideaei  157 ;  Cac- 
taceae,  reversible  dorsiventral- 
ity  in  i  331 ;  Filioes  ii  346, 593 ; 
figs  i  159;  hook  i  9,  ii  334, 
346,^i9,stipular  11371;  Marc- 
grmna  i  159 ;  organ,  leaf  as  ii 
4 1 9, peltate  kata^yU  as  ii 334, 
shoot  as  ii  455,stlpule  asii  371 , 
tentacle  as  ii  419 ;  plants  i  157, 
with  anchormg-root  ii  386; 
shoot,  symmetry  i  j)o,  flattening 
of  i  93  f  by  tendnl  i  161. 

Clusia   a/ba,   polyembryony   ii 

^37. 

Olnaiaoaae,  anchoring-root  ii 
388. 

Codaea,  tendril  i  161. 

C.  jfOfK^nu,  auricle,  ii  360 ;  leaf- 
form  i  10;  stipule  ii  360; 
transformation  of  leaf  into 
tendril  ii  433. 

Coceima,  tendril,  nature  ii  435. 

C.  indua,  tendril,  development 

ii  433. 
CochUaria,  flower,  succession  of 

development  ii  543. 
Coeas,  loif-form,  development  ii 

337. 
Codium,  assimilation-shoot  and 

light  i  349. 
Ooenoblom,  definition  1  ai,  34, 

35. 
Colchicum  cuUummUe^  branching 

of  root  suppressed  ii  374. 
CoUockoiU,  sporangium  i  19. 
Ooleoi>tile  of  Gramineae  ii  415. 
Oolaorrhiaa  of  Gramineae   ii 

415. 

CoUttia,  dadode  ii  451 ;  juvenile 
form  1  168 ;  reversion  to  ju- 
venile state  ii  451. 

C,  cruciata,  dadode  ii  451 ;  ju- 
venile form  i  168  ;  reversion- 
shoot  i  173 ;  shoot-thorn  i  168, 

C,  sptnasa,  dadode  ii  451. 
CohcasiOt  water-slit  at  leaf-apex 

ii  309* 
Oolony  i  35. 

Oolour,  of  flower  ii  533,  551, 
and  light  ii  551 ;  of  Hepatiose 
and  heat  ii  78,  and  light  ii  77. 
and  transpiration  ii  78;  and 
sexual  organ  ii  10 ;  and  trans- 
piration of  fruit  ii  571. 

Oolumolla,  of  Anthoceroteae  ii 
94;  of  Musci  ii  156 ;  function 

ii  157- 
Columnea,  anisophylly,  habitual 

1113. 


Columnea  Kaihreyeri,  SekUde- 
ana,  \ea£,  asymmetry  i  116; 
anisophylly,  habitual  i  113. 

Cchiroj  eiater  ii  100 ;  gemma  ii 
51 ;  sporogonium  wiSkoat  da- 
terophore  ii  100;  water-sac 
u6i. 

C  Aarsdm,  water-sac  ii  6a. 

C.  antaia,  germinatioQ  ii  61. 

C,  iortif^ia,  amphigastrium  ii 
61. 

Comhretum,   searcher -shoot  ii 

454* 
Commihna,    flower,    dorsivcn- 

trality  i  131. 

C.  coeUstis,  flower,  oblique  dor- 
siventrali  138. 

Cknmnelinaoaae,  flower,obli<iae 
symmetry  i  ia8;  leaf,  asym- 
metry i  117. 

Oompaaa-plant,  profile  position 
a  394. 

CknnpeiUAtion  of  growth  i  907, 
308. 

Oompetltion  between  vegetative 
points  i  4a. 

Oompoaitae,  bract,  arrested  ii 
397,  suppression  i  59 ;  bristle- 
snle,  relationship  to  hypso- 
phyll ii  398 ;  capitulnm,  rela- 
tionahip  of  sizeotpartsii  539,16- 
dproou  pressarein  177;  ooraOa 
ii  553,  unilaterally  spUt  ii  553; 
flag-apparatus,  correlation  of 
growth  i  an;  flag-flower  ii 
571;  flower,  arrangement  of 
parts  ii  531,  concrescence  in  H 
546,  evolutioQ  of  tubular  ii 
553,  retardation  i  57,  unessen- 
tial zygomorphy  i  130 ;  hypso- 
phyll ii  393, 397;  lea^  inversion 
by  torsion  ii  396;  shoot  as 
water-reservoir  ii  45a. 

Ctompoiind  leaf,  correlation  of 
growth  i  no. 

Conchopkyllum  imbruatumjomt' 
sition  to  tubular  leaf  ii  338. 

Ckmoreaoanoe,  actual  11546;  of 
axillary  shoot  and  axiUant 
leaf  ii  436 ;  congenital  i  53, 
in  flower  ii  546 ;  in  ooroUa  of 
Gamopetalae  i  5a ;  in  fiUse 
septum  of  fruit  of  CmdlerBe 
153;  vnfionesolScitfodettdrom 
costatum  i  51 ;  in  gynaeoenm 
ii  557 »  ^^  hair-root  of  Flori- 
deae  i  54 ;  of  leaves  of  Hepa- 
ticae  ii  4a ;  of  nucdlus  and 
integuments  ii  618 ;  of  organs 
i  51 ;  of  ovule  and  ovary  ii 
630 ;  of  prophylls  of  Mono- 
cotyledones  ii  383  ;  of  pro- 
tonema- threads  ii  lai ;  of 
spadix  and  spathe  of  Aroideae 
i  55;  in  staminal  tube  of 
Lobelia  i  53;  of  stipules  of 
adjacent  leaves  ii  368;  of 
stipules  of  one  leaf  ii  367. 
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Oonduotinc-bimdle,  fbnctionii 

Ctonduotlon  of  water  in  Mar- 
ihatUia  ii  34. 

Ck>ne»  reciprocal  pressure  in, 
changing  form  of  organs  i  77. 

CkmilgaratiGii,  inflaence  of  ex- 
ternal sttmnli  upon  i  ai7;  of 
flower  and  distribution  of 
growth  ii  55s  ;  of  halophytes 
and  environment  i  265 ;  of  leaf 
and  relationships  of  life  ii  345 ; 
of  organs  and  mechanical 
stimuli  i  368 ;  of  sporophjUs, 
cause  ii  473. 

Ck>iiflu0noe,  of  flower  parts  ii 
538 ;  of  pollen-facs  ii  554. 

Ocmfonni^  in  development  of 
antheridia  and  archegonia  in 
Pteridophyta  ii  185. 

Oongenitaly  concrescence  i  53 ; 
concrescence  of  flower  ii  540. 

Oonlferae,  anther,  crista  ii  516, 
shield  ii  516;  archcgoninm 
ii  6ao;  basiplastic  laminar 
growth  ii  31a ;  branching  and 
phyllotascy  i  8a ;  carpel  ii  518 ; 
cone,  reciprocal  pressure  i  77; 
cuttings  root  feebly  i  51 ;  dis- 
locator-oell  ii  614;  embryo- 
geoy  i  ao8;  embryo-sac-ger- 
mination ii  631,  and  stimulus 
of  pollen-tube  ii  633;  epinasty 
i  85 ;  exosporinm  cuticuaiized 
and  embryo-sac  ii  6a6 ;  flower, 
colour  ii  5  a  a,  55 1 ;  flower  female 
ii  518,  biological  relationships 
u  533, formation  and  restricted 
growth  i  a  I  a,  hypothesis  of 
evolution  ii  535,  or  inflore- 
scence ii  534,  malformation  ii 
534,  morphology  ii  534, 
position  ii  533,  virescence  ii 
535 ;  flower  male  ii  499, 514 ; 
hyponasty  i  85 ;  inflorescence  ii 
518;  juvenile  form  i  I53,seznal 
organs  i  146 ;  leaf-cushion  ii 
569;  leaf-insertion  i  93;  mega- 
prothallus  depends  upon  pol- 
lination ii  634 ;  ovule  ii  038, 
bitegminous  ii  638,  lie  in  the 
flower  ii  533,  sterilization  ii 
638;  pollen-grain,  germination 
ii  614;  poUen-sac  ii  610,  open- 
ing ii  610;  pollination  ii  533; 
prothallus,  male  ii  614;  re- 
production, capacity  i  143; 
root,  hairless  ii  369;  rosette 
of  archegonium  ii  039 ;  seed, 
correlation  in  devdopment  i 

.  308;  shoot,  correlation  and 
direction  i  314,  doniventral 
lateral  i  93 ;  short  shoot  and 
long  shoot  ii  444;  spermato- 
cyte ii  614;  spermatozoid  ii 
61^;  sporangium,  embedded 
ana  free  ii  574 ;  sporophyll  as 
sterilized  sporangium  ii  517 ; 


stamen,  variation  in  one  flower 
ii5i(>. 

OoimeotiTe  of  anther  ii  553. 

CofiomUrium,  hair-protonema 
from  calypdm  ii  154. 

Cottastomum^  spore,  shedding  ii 
163. 

Ctontaot-Btimnliia,  and  disks  on 
tendrUs  i  368  ;  and  hair-roots 
and  anchoring-organs  i  369. 

CowwUlana^  leaf  ii  450. 

C,  majalis^  leaf  and  environ- 
ment ii  398. 

C.  Pofygonatum^  inflorescence, 
unilatendi  137. 

Coprinus  efhemtruSt  plicatilis, 
stercorartus^  sporophore  mal- 
formed in  darlmess  i  358. 

C  mvetiSi  ftyctA^mentSf  sterile 
in  darkxiess  i  359. 

C.  stercorariuSf  r^;eneration  of 
cortex  of  sderotium  i  50. 

Carallorrhisa,  rootless  shoot  ii 
334. 

C.  iftnatOj  rootless  ii  365. 

Cordyiine,  gravity  and  formation 
of  organs  i  334. 

Coriandrum,  flower,  unessential 
zygomorphy  i  130. 

Cariaria,  carpel  and  ovule,  de- 
velopment li  561 ;  ovule,  axil- 
lary to  carpel  ii  561* 

C.  myrt^oHot  gynaeoenm  ii  561. 

Oorolla,  confluence  of  parts  ii 
538;  of  Compositae  li  553; 
radial,  evolution  of  ii  553 ;  size 
and  light  ii  551. 

Oorrelation  i  305 ;  arrest  through 
i  58>  ao8 ;  bract  and  leaf-sheath 
of  Umbelliferae  i  59;  In  bud- 
scales  i  3 16 ;  in  budsof trees  i  58, 
308 ;  in  axillazy  buds  offuglans 
regia  i  309 ;  carpel  and  ovule 
i  59 ;  cotyledon  and  hypocotyl 
ii  360,  oiStr$ptocarpmi  3 10 ;  in 
direction  of  root  i  314 ;  in  em- 
bryogeny  i  ao8 ;  inflower  i  3 1 1, 
flag-appaiatus  i  3 1 1 ;  in  fruit  i 
308,  313  ;  in  leaf  i  309,  com- 
poundi  3IO;  inleaf-formi  315 ; 
leaf-lamina  and  stipule  i  310 ; 
leaf-size  and  shoot-axis  i  3ii ; 
leaf-stalk  and  lamina  ii  300 ; 
in  organs,  direction  i  314, 
reproductive  and  vegetative 
i  143,  313 ;  in  prothallus,  and 
embrjro  i  143,  and  sexual  or- 
gans 1 58 ;  qualitative  influence 
i  314;  quantitative  influence 
i  307;  rnizoid  and  water-sac 
ii  45 ;  in  root-system,  direction 
i  314;  seed  and  flower  i  58, 
308  ;  in  shoot,  leaf  and  bud  i 
309;  in  shoot-system,  direct 
tioni  314,  of  potato  i  315; 
sporangium  and  leaf  of  SeUi' 
gimtta  i  316;  in  sporophyll- 
form  of  Pteridophyta  i  S15; 


in  stipule  i  aio;  in  tendril, 
formation  i  3i6  ;  in  thorn, 
formation  i  315  ;  of  growth, 
interpretationi  309 ;  vegetation 
and  reproduction  i  3i3. 

Corsinia,  antheridium,  develop- 
ment ii  13;  embryo,  chloro- 
phyllous  ii  105 ;  scale  ii  30 ; 
sexual  organs,  grouping  ii  84  ; 
spore,  cell-wall  ii  100,  rapid 
germination  ii  107 ;  sporo- 
gonium  contains  spores  and 
nutritive  cells  ii  98. 

C0»7i£i/s>,cotyledon,as8iinilating 
ii  403 ;  flower,  transverse  dorsi- 
ventral  i  138. 

C  cavtiy  embryo,  retarded  ii  350 ; 
geophilous  shoot,  depth  in  soil 

ii4*5- 
C.  cUoficulaie^  transformation  of 

leaf  into  tendril  ii  431 ;  transi- 
tion from  leaf  to  tend^l  1 10, 
161. 

C.  f^/M&,  embryo,  retarded  ii  350; 
inheritance  of  peloria  i  184. 

Ctorylaoeaa,  basigamy  ii  615. 

Corylus,  flower,  position  of  male 
and  female  ii  473;  laminar 
growth,  pleuroplastic  ii  313; 
kaf-lainina,  branching  ii  31a ; 
ovular  development  after  pol- 
lination ii  633 ;  ovule  formed 
by  stimulus  of  pollen-tube  i 
369. 

C.  Avelkma,  phyUotaxy,  varia- 
tion i  96 ;  shoot,  dorsiventral 
lateral  i  96. 

C  Columa^  shoot,  dorsiventral 
lateral  i  97. 

Ootylar  storage  ii  357,  401. 

Cotyledon  yiwJ>/fe»j,relationahip 
of  leaf  to  shoot-axis  i  114. 

Ootyledon  ii  400;  arrested  form 
of  foliage-leaf  ii  400,  403; 
assimilation-organ  ii  403 ;  a- 
symmetry  i  115,  ii  406,  cause 
ii  407;  broad  ii  406;  convolute 
ii  406 ;  developmental  stage  of 
foliage-lc«f  ii  403  ;  difierentia- 
tion  &  Monocotyledonesii  408 ; 
of  Dicotyledones  ii  403 ;  emar- 
ginate  ii  407 ;  epigeous,  simple 
configuration  ii  403;  factors 
of  confijg;uration  ii  405 ;  feuilles 
seminales  of  A.  P.  De  CandoUe 
ii  400 ;  haustorium  ii  401, 410 ; 
intercalary  growth  ii  404; 
lobed  ii  407,  411 ;  mesoco^l 
ii  413;  middle  portion  in 
Monocotyledones  ii  410 ;  nar- 
row ii  406;  pelute  ii  334; 
persistent  ii  335,  403 ;  piston 
ii  403;  post-embryonal  develop- 
ment ii  404 ;  protective  ii  401 ; 
protophyllof  DuPetit  Thouars 
11400;  of  Pteridophyta  ii  400; 
resembling  foliage-leaf  ii  403  ; 
reservoir  of  reserve-material 
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iiJ59|40i;  iheath  in Monoco- 
tylraones  ii  408, 410 ;  ofSper- 
mophyta  ii  401 ;  trantitioa  be- 
tween epigeons  and  hypc^eons 
ii  403;  traniition  to  fouage- 
leafii40i.;  tuber  ii  257;  and 
hypoootyi,  correlation  in  die 
ii  a6o. 

CraniMia  limaris^  cylindric  leaf 
by  reduction  ii  395. 

Craaralaoeaa,  bnmcfaing  and 
phylloCazy  i  8a. 

Craioigus,  reversion  of  thorn- 
shoot  to  foliage-shoot  ii  453. 

C    Oxyacaniha,    thom-twig   ii 

C.  PyractmiAa,  thom-develop- 
ment  i  264. 

Creeping  shoot,  symmetry  i  90 ; 
flattening  i  93 ;  with  distichous 
phyllotsjcy  1  90. 

Crepis  bimnis,  inheritance  of 
fasdation  i  185. 

Created  leaf  ii  345. 

Crimtm,  embryo-sac,  haostoriiim 
ii  630,  many  ii  618;  endo- 
sperm, development  ii  618; 
ovnle,  ategminy  ii  618,  mdi- 
mentaiy  ii  630. 

Criita  of  anther  of  Coniferae  ii 
516. 

Cr(0€Mr,root,  dimorphism  ii  371. 

C.  Umgiflarus,  pull-root  ii  371 ; 
root,  dimorphism  ii  371 ;  root- 
development,  periodic  ii  390. 

C.  vemus^  embryo,  retarded  ii 
351. 

Crooifaraa,  bract,  arrested  i  57, 
ii  397;  bract,  developed 
through  Phytoptus  i  195; 
bnmchlng,  asollary  11433,  with- 
out axillant  leaf  ii  433 ;  cotyle- 
don, emarginate  ii  407 ;  flower, 
arrangement  of  parts  ii  531, 
stmctnre  ii  543,  structure  in 
relation  to  pollination  ii  547, 
unessential  zygomorphy  i  130 ; 
fruit,  concrescence  in  fidse  sep- 
tum i  53;  hypsophyll  ii  397; 
ovarr,  udse  septum  ii  565,  uni- 
locular becoming  pluirilocnlar 
ii  565;  staminal  jMimordium, 
branching  ii  536. 

Crypioceryne  ciliata,  viviparous 
germination  ii  356. 

Crypomeria  japonica^  flower, 
female  ii  531. 

Ctuumis  soHva,  tendril,  develop- 
ment ii  434. 

CucurHta,  flower-buds  do  not 
unfold  in  darlmess  i  343 ;  root, 
experimental  malformation  i 
191 ;  tendril,  spirally-branched 
ii  436. 

C.  Pepo,  root-hair,  suppressed  in 
water  ii  369;  seedling,  etio- 
lated, flowering  i  343. 

Ouoorbitaoaae,    stamen,    con- 


fluence ii  539;  tendril  i  164, 
development  ii  433,  Miiller's 
investigations  ii  43^,  prophyl- 
lar  ii  384,  teiatological  pheno- 
mena ii  438. 

Cwmitiiffkamia,  flower,  female  ii 
531. 

Cu9icma  capiHsiSf  stipule,  de- 
velopment ii  364,  protective 
function  ii  363. 

Cuphea  Zimpami,  arcbesporinm 
of  ovule  ii  601. 

Oopreaaineae,  branch-system 
and  light  i  330 ;  flower,  female 
ii  531,  morphology  ii  534; 
juvenile  form  i  153,  cutttng  i 
45 ;  ovule,  sterilizadon  ii  638, 
unit^gminous  ii  617;  pollen- 
sae,  openin£  ii  610,  position 
ii  5 1 5 ;  prothallus,  male  ii  61 4 ; 
reversion,  its  cause  i  Ijr3» 
shoot  i  173;  seed,  protection 
of  ripening  ii  533  ;  stamen  ii 

5<»i  bH- 
Cupressus^  juvenile  form  i  154. 

C.  JLaws&Huuta,  flower,  female  ii 

531. 

Oapnlifarae,  cotylar  storage  ii 

Curculigo^  significance  of  fen- 
shap^  leaves  ii  336 ;  venation 

»i340. 

Cascu/a,  embryo,  reduced  ii  354; 
hanstorinm  ii  s  34,  development 
through  contact-stimuli  i  368; 
root,capless  chief  ii  368;  scale- 
leaf  without  vascular  bundle  ii 
393. 

Oatfonlariaed  exospoiium  and 
embryo-sac  in  Gymnoepennae 
U6s6. 

OattingyOf Coniferae  rootsfeeUy 
i  51 ;  of  leaf  i  46 ;  gravity  ana 
formation  of  omns  in  i  333; 
interpretation  otposition  i  45 ; 
of  Goneraceae  i  46 ;  of  juvenile 
form  of  Cupressineae  1  45 ;  of 
Kltigia  Notomana  i  46;  of 
PhylioHthus  lathyrouUs  i  51 ; 
propagation  by  i  45 ;  of  stro- 
tnlus  of  SelagmeUa  ii  476. 

Oyaaophjroaae,  in  leaf  oMs0//a 
ii  348 ;  in  root  of  Cycadaceae 

U383. 

Oyathaaoeaa,  antheridium,  free, 
opening  ii  177;  prothallus  ii 
199,  branching  ii  300,  hair  ii 
199,  septate  rhicoid  ii  188; 
sporangia,  basipetally  de- 
veloped U  496;  sporaingium, 
opening  ii  588. 

Cyaihodium^  air-cavitiesii  73,75; 
apical  ceU  ii  31;  protective 
cell-rows  ii  3a 

C.  catfgmarmm,  suppression  of 
trabecular  rhizoids  li  aJ, 

CyaiA€pAorum,u^soDhy\\y  i  100. 

Cpemtaium,  anisopnylly  i  loi. 


C,  phmatum^  cell  for  uptake  of 
water  ii  148. 

Oroadaoeae,  air-root  ii  381 ; 
AnabatHa  in  root  ii  aSs ;  an* 
theridiumii6i3;  archcgooinm 
11613,639;  caipelii5ii.555; 
Cyanophyoeae  in  root  ii  aSs ; 
embryo-sac,  germination  ii 
631 ;  exosporium  cnticnlaziaed 
and  embryo-sac  ii  636;  ban- 
storium  in  germinating  pollen- 
grain  ii  613;  leaf,  develop- 
ment ii  313.  333,  abortion  of 
pinnule  ii  §1 1 ;  ovule,  develop- 
ment ii  630,  foliar  origin  ii  556, 
int^fument  ii  616,  maiginai  ii 
511,  position  ii  514,  primitive 
character  ii  636,  sjod  sporan- 
gium of  Pteridophyta  ii  6a6 ; 
pollen-chamber  ii  6 1 3 ;  pollen- 
grain,  germination  ii  613; 
pollen-sac  ii  610;  poUen-tnbe 
li  613,  acrogamous  li  613,  rup- 
ture ii  613;  pollen-tnbe-cdl, 
nature  ii  613;  pollination  ii 
513;  prothallus,  male  ii6i3; 

rDthallus  without  polUnatiaa 
633;  speimatozold  ii  613; 
spermatocyte  ii  613;  spoco- 
pnyll  ii  5x1 ;  stamen  ii  514. 

CycaSj  archegonium  ii  63^  in 
unpollinatS  ovule  ii  633; 
flower,  female  ii  51 1,  explana- 
tion of  form  ii  5i3>  unlimited 
OTOwth  ii  470 ;  flower,  relation- 
ships ii  513 ;  root,  symbiosis  ii 
383 ;  seed,  large  ii  513 ;  shoot- 
transformation  ii  440 ;  spoio- 
phyU,  sterile  ii  511. 

C  circiitaiisy  carpel  ii  511 ;  sta- 
men ii  514. 

C,  J4mkinsia$uiy  leaf,  succesnon 
of  pinnules  ii  333. 

C  NormoMbyama^  ovules  reduced 
to  two  ii  513. 

C.  rmfduia,  carpel  ii  511. 

C,  Sumannit  Inf,  acropetal  soc- 
oesdon  of  piimules  ii  333. 

C  Tk»marsuy  apical  growth, 
prolonged  ii  333;  leaf-apex 
drcinate  ii  333. 

CyclameHf  cotyledon  resembles 
foliage-leaf  ii  402. 

Cyciantherat  poUen-mother^ell 
ii  630 ;  pollen-sac,  confluence 

C,  explodms,  tendril,  nature  ii 

4^5- 
C.  pedata,  androedum  ii  539; 

tendril,  nature  ii  435. 
Cyeiamthm  HpartUus^  ^lit-lea( 

development  ii  336;  splitthi^ 

of  lamina  through  tensions  ii 

328. 
Oylio  position  in  phyllotaxy  i  8a 
Oylindiio  leaf^  by  reduction  ii 

395;  in  Australia  ii  393;  of 

/uncus  ii  447. 
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CymduiiuM,  nest-root  ii  383. 

Cymose  branching  of  leaf  in 
Dicotyledones  ii  331. 

Cyxuureae,  hypsophyll  as  bristle 
U398. 

Oynips-gall,  oru^in  i  198. 

Cynips  Roiae^  efiect  npon  oak  i 
198. 

CynamcriwH^  acrogamy  ii  615. 

C  coccineum,  aporogamy  ii  615. 

Oyperaoeae,  cotyledon  ii  411 ; 
ilower-stnictare  and  pollina- 
tion ii  547 ;  mesocotyl  ii  41a. 

Cyperus,  expanding  prophyll  ii 
383 ;  phyllotazy  ii  443. 

C.  aUemifoliuSy  cotyledon  ii  41 3 ; 
fleshy  expanding  prophyll  ii 
384,^3;  foliage-leaf  on  shoot- 
axis  ii  447 ;  germination  ii  413. 

C  decompcsitus,  gennination  ii 

414- 

Cypripedium  CakeoluSf  hypso- 
phyll ii  391. 

Cystopieris  buWifera^  kataphyll 
as  storage-organ  ii  350. 

Cytisus  Laburnum,  branching, 
axillaiy  ii  433 ;  leaflet,  asym- 
metry 1  133. 

Dacrydium     CoUnsoi^     flower, 

female  ii  530. 
Dactylis,    inflorescence,    dord- 

Tcntnl  i  134. 
Z>.  ghmerata,  leaf,  development 

ii  333,  fimction  of  closed  sheath 

ii  333;  ligule,  significance  ii 

377. 

DatdaUa  quercina,  light,  direc- 
tive inflnence  i  357. 

DoMoi,  inflorescence,  position  ii 

450. 

D.  racgmasa,  leaf  and  phyllodade 
ii45a 

JDanaea,  prothallns  ii  198,  sep- 
tate rhisoid  ii  198 ;  synangiam 

ii  585- 

Damptaray  flower,  female  ii  531 ; 
ovule,  integumentary  wing  ii 
638. 

Darkness  and,  cleistogamy  of 
Tropaeolum  i  343 ;  doniventral 
aerial  root  i  346 ;  flower,  pro- 
duction i  343 ;  flower-buds  not 
unfolding  i  343;  fructifica- 
tion of  Fungi  i  358;  srowth 
of  Fungi  i  357 ;  steziUty  of 
Fungi  i  358. 

Darwin,  definition  of  a  monstro- 
sity i  178. 

Daturoy  adhesion  of  bract  ii  439. 

Dttucus  CarotOy  bract  i  59. 

DaualHay  sporangium,  develop- 
ment and  displacement  ii  495. 

Damsoma  supirbtLy  spore,  shed- 
dhigiii66. 

De  0«ndolle,  definition  of '  plan 


of  structure '  ii  533 ;  definition 

of 'type '11533. 
Daoiduoos  tree,  arrest  of  latent 

buds  i  58. 
Decnrrent  leaf-base  as  wbg  ii 

488. 
DMoubleniAnt  Ii  533 ;  negative 

11534* 
Dehisoenoe.    See  Opening. 

DeUsseria  Liprieurii,  division 
of  labour  amongst  shoots  1  39. 

Dilpkinium,  flower,  double  11 
537;  homed  petal,  develop- 
ment ii  560 ;  ovule,  unitegmi- 
nousii  617. 

D,  cashmirianum,  ovule,  uniteg- 
mlnous  ii  617. 

DtmoHum  pulltdans,  malforma- 
tion, experimental  i  187. 

Demodium  gyrans,  cotyledon, 
asymmetry  i  1 15. 

Dendroceros,  leaf  11 35 ;  retention 
of  water  11  56 ;  sporogonial 
germination  11  106;  water- 
storage  ii  76. 

D,  crispus,  leaf  ii  36. 

D,foliaius^  leaf  ii  35 ;  hood  on 
thallus  ii  56. 

D,  inflatus,  leaf  ii  36 ;  sponge- 
tissue  of  thidlus  11  56. 

Dennatedtineae,  sporangia, 
badpetally  developed  ii  490. 

Depth  in  soil,  of  geophilous  shoot 
11  465 ;  of  tuber  of  Arum  ii 
466. 

Derangement  of  organs  in  mal- 
formation {196. 

Derris  elHpticay  searcher-shoot  ii 

454- 
Desmodiumy  stipel  11  380. 

Dum&ncus,  cUmbing-hook  ii  43 1 . 

Deuiuoy  leaf-insertion  1 93;  shoot, 
dorsiventral  lateral  i  93. 

Development  of  leaf,  Massart*s 
views  11  305 ;  sterilization  as  a 
finctor  u  517,  605. 

Developmental,  history  of  or- 
gans in;  series  of  antheri- 
dium  of  Pteridophyta  ii  180; 
stages  in  relation  to  li^^t  i  338. 

Diantkus  barbtUus,  staminalpri- 
mordium,  branching  11  530. 

D,  CaryophyUuSy  double  flower 

ii  537- 
Diapensia,  syncarpous  superior 

ovary  ii  563. 
Diatomaoeae,  colony  i  39. 
DicetUra  CucuUaria,  leaf,  dual 

frinction  11  398 ;  storage-leaf  11 

Duhdyma  fakatum,  symmetry 
and  environment  ii  135. 

Dlohotomy  of  leaf  in  Dicotyle- 
dones ii  339. 

Dicksoma  antarcticoy  branching, 
latent  capacity  11 431 ;  sporan- 
gium, development  and  dls- 
pUcement  11 494. 


Diokaonieae,  prothallus  ii  300 ; 
sporangia,  basipetally  deve- 
loped ii  496. 

DicnemoH  semicrypiumy  intra- 
sporangial  spore-germination 
11133. 

Dlco^ledonea,  antipodal  cells, 
increase  in  number  ii  637 ; 
cladode  11 45 1 ;  cotyledon  11 357 , 
403 ;  embiyo,  storage  of  food- 
material  ii  357,  retarded  ii  349, 
of  saprophyte,  reduced  11  354; 
embiyo  -  sac,  absorption  of 
ovularcell8ii637;  flower-struc- 
ture in  relation  to  pollination 
11547;  hetcrophyllyli3ei,  358; 
hook -leaf  li  430;  lamioar 
growth,  baslplastic  li  31 3 ;  leaf- 
apex,  precedence  In  growth  ii 
310;  leaf,  of  aquatic  and 
marsh  plants  11  358,  base  11 
399,  branching  ii  339,  in- 
terruptedly-pinnate 11  33I)  in- 
version by  torsion  U  396, 
peltate  ii  333,  stalk  11  301, 
tendril  ii  431,  tubular  li  337 ; 
m^asporocyte,  tetrad-dlvisioQ 
ii  035 ;  ovule,  ategminous  ii 
618 ;  ovular  development  after 
pollination  11 633 ;  phyllodade 
li  45 1 ;  prophyll ,  position  11 383 ; 

{>rotocorm  ii  333 ;  root,  shoit- 
ived  primary  U  373 ;  rootless 
11  365;  shoot,  adventitious  ii 
376;  stipel  11  379;  stipule, 
axillary  ii  373;  thom-root  11 
388;    venation,   reticulate    ii 

338. 
Diootyloua  venation  11  338, 343. 
Dicraea  algaeformis,  haptera  11 

381 ;  root,  dimorphism  ii  380, 

flattened,  in  relation  to  light 

i  347. 
D.   elongata,  haptm   li    381; 

root,  dimorphism  11  380. 
Dioranaoeae,  spore,  shedding  ii 

163. 
Dicranum,  dwarf  male  plant  li 

151- 
D,  a/bidum,  uptake  of  water  by 

leaf  11  145. 

D.  scoparium,  undula^um,  leaf- 
apex  photophilous  ii  135. 

Dictyostelium  muceraides^  life- 
history  1  36. 

Didymaea  mtxieana^  climbs  by 
recurved  stipule  ii  371. 

DUlytra^  change  of  function  of 
leaf  19. 

Different  galls  produced  by  one 
gall-wasp  1 199. 

Diflbrentiation,  of  plant  body  1 
3 ;  theory  i  6. 

Digitalis^  inflorescence  unilate- 
ral 1 137. 

Z).  pufpureoy  colour  of  flower  in 
light  11 551 ;  pelorla  1 190 ;  in- 
florescence unilateral  i  136. 
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Dlciteto  leaf,  by  bnmcfaing  in 
AnikuHum  digitatum  U  325 ; 
of  Dicotyledones,  bssipetal 
branching  ii  330;  rdatioa  to 
pinnate  leaf  ii  33a. 

Dlmeroiia  gynaecemn  ii  5^8. 

Bimovphiam,  of  gemma  li  49 ; 
of  root  ii  971,  a8o,  a86. 

IMnglMr  on  origin  of  leaf  from 
flattened  ihoot  ii  45a. 

Dioeolam  and  monoedtm,  of 
Hepaticae  ii  80 ;  of  Mnsd  ii 
150;  of  ^ametophyte  offiqnise- 
taceae  u  195. 


poni  ii  558;  plaoentation  ii 

566. 

D.  mmscipHJa^  gynaecenm  para- 
carponsii  ffiSl 

DiooHf  flower  ii  51  a. 

D,  edmUf  carpel  ii  ^13. 

Dioscorta,  adyentitioaB  shoot, 
position  ii  377. 

/>.  prehemilis^  spinosay  thorn- 
root  ii  a88. 

Dioaooieaooaa,  leaf-stalk  ii  aj^. 

Dipfylltia  cymosa,  leaf,  peltate 
and  non-peltate  ii  336. 

IHphyscium,  hanstorinm  of  em- 
bryo ii  157 ;  hypsophyll  ii  136 ; 
leal^  apical  segmentation  ii 
133  ;  mucilage^iair  ii  138 ; 
paraphysesii  151 ;  protonema, 
roectal  organs  of  assimilation 
ii  lai,  threads,  coocresoenoe  ii 
lai;  spore,  shedding  U  164; 
sporogoninm,  dorsiTentral  ii 

574- 
D.foHasum,  flattening  of  sorface 

in  light  i  349 ;  leaf-torm  ii  1 35 ; 

sporofioninm,  dorsiyentral  and 

lieht  1  337. 
Dipkuium  (AspUmum)  escuUn^ 

turn,  transformation  of  root 

into  shoot  ii  337. 
Dlpaaooao,  flower,  unessential 

zygomorphy  i   130;    hetero- 

phylly  ii  351,  explanation  ii 

Dipterocarpus  alatus,  stipule, 
concrescence  ii  367. 

DireotiTe  infloence  of  external 
£Mtors  i  3 18,  337,  357. 

Dischidia  Re^sioMa^  tabular 
leaf  ii  338. 

Biaeaae,  definition  i  178. 

Bisk,  anchoring  i  40,  150,  368, 
ii  45i  334. 

Dlslooator-oell,  of  Coniferae  ii 
614;  suppre«Md,  in  Angio- 
spomae  ii  614,  in  Gymno- 
spermae  ii  614. 

BiqplMoment,  of  axillary  shoot 
ii  4%4 ;  of  lateral  organ  i  74 ;  of 
leaf  in  Hepaticae  ii  41 ;  of 
sporangium  in  Schizaeaceae  ii 
494;  through  diminution  in 
size  of  organ  i  80. 


Dissochoita,  root-tendril  ii  387. 

Divided  submerged  leaf  ii  358. 

Diviaion  of  antler  ii  554. 

IMtrlaioii  of  labour  i  31 ;  in 
leafcs  in  Acacia  verticUlaia  ii 
357;  in  shoot  it  440;  in  spo- 
rangia ii  577 ;  hi  Thallophyu 
i33. 

Doodya  camddia,  antheridinm, 
free  and  embedded  ii  177; 
apogamy  ii  aso ;  juvenile  form 
and  reversion  i  153 ;  veeetative 
detelopmentinoeased  uirough 
suppreasioQ  of  reproductive 
organs  i  314. 

Donal  leaf-rows  in  Filioes  i  91. 

Doraiventral,  bilateral  shoot  of 
Mnad  i  68 ;  branching  of  or- 
thotropous  shoot  i  71 ;  con- 
stmction  due  to  lie  ii  396; 
flower  derived  from  radial  i 
1^99  133;  involution  i  85; 
organ,  definition  i  67;  and 
radial  flower,  relationship  ii 
544;  shoot,  relationships  of 
position  in  i  85 ;  structure,  of 
shoot-axis  of  C/rtica  dioica  ii 
54s,  of  Hepaticae  i  84 ;  type 
in  Musci  and  Hepaticae  ii  18. 

Do!raiventmUty,and  conditions 
of  life  i  86;  of  flower  i  138, 
an  adaptation  i  133,  of  An- 
giospennae  ii  543,  cause  i 
133,  development  ii  543, 
and  external  factors  i  139, 
lateral  i  133,  origin  ii  543, 
pressure  as  a  fisctor  ii  544,  of 
Selaginella  ii  507  ;  of  inflore- 
scence i  67,  139,  104,  in- 
fluenced by  external  factors  i 
138 ;  of  leaf  ii  393,  of  Mono- 
cotyledones  ii  333;  and  light 
i  337,  in  Lyoopodium  i  104; 
of  prothallus,  ot  Filidneae  and 
light  i  337,  338,  of  Lyco- 
podineae  ii  193,  of  Pterido- 
phyta  and  light  ii  191,  of 
Fteridophyta,  inheritance  ii 
191 ;  reversible  i  338,  331 ; 
of  root  and  light  i  346;  of 
aerial  root  ii  384 ;  of  ^oot  i 
84,  of  Lycopodium  conplami- 
tum  ii  419,  olHedera  i  99,  and 
light  i  330,  lateral  i  93,  of 
Musci  ii  1 38,  sexual,  of  Kadula 
ii  89,  and  radial  flower  of 
Lycopodium  compUtnatum  ii 
509 ;  of  stem  191;  of  sporan- 
gium ii  574,  581 ;  of  sporo- 
goninm mDifhyscium  ii  574 ; 
of  sporophyll  of  Ophioglos- 
saoeae  ii  483;  significance  in 
Algae  i  87. 

Dotstema,  infloiesoencei  dorsi- 
ventral  i  134. 

Doable,  fertilization  of  Angio- 
spermae  ii  634 ;  flower  ii  536, 
artificial  production  of  i  194, 


transmisBiMe  by  seed  i  184; 
leaf  of  Caprifoiiaceae  i  190 ; 
needle  of  Pimts  PumiSo  ii 
445,  of  Sciadopitys  ii  444. 
Doubling,  of  flowers,  Peyritsch 
i  195;  of  flower  throng^ 
Pkytopius  i  195 ;  of  stamen  ii 

53^- 
Dracaena^  cotyledon,  epigeous 

11400.  • 

Z>.  inannsa,  haustorial  ootylar 
tip  ii  408. 

DraamculuSf  basal  laminar 
growth  ii  334. 

Drapamaldia,  chief  axis  and 
lateral  axes  i  34. 

D.  giamercUa^  rhizoid,  develop- 
ment i  369. 

Dttpanophylhim^  bilateral  shoot 

iii37. 
D.  falccUum,  protonema^thread 

on  stem  U  147. 
D.  fidvum,  distidions  shoot  ii 

136. 
Drip-tip,  biological  significance 

U345. 
Drosera,  dorsiventral  involution 

i  85 ;  epithelium  of  ovule  ii 

638 ;  primary  leaf  non-peltate 

ii  33<^- 
D.  binaia,  leaf,    dichotomy  ii 

339;  involute  ptyxis  ii  310. 

D.  dichotoma^  involute  ptyxis  ii 

310. 
D,  macranthay  stem,  climbing 

by  tentacles  ii  419. 
D.pedata^  leaf,  dichotomy  ii  339. 
Droaeraoeae,  leaf-apex,  pieoe- 

denoe  in  growth  ii  310. 
Drosopkyliumj  revolute  ptyxis  ii 

310. 
D,  lusitanicum^  drdnate  ptyxis 

ii  311. 
Drought,  resting   state  and  i 

361. 
Dryadeae,  monomerous  ovary 

ii  669;  ,      ^ 

Drynuglossum  suocorda/um,  ste- 
rile and  fertile  leaf  ii  485. 
DryophatUa  foHi^    gall    upon 

oak-leaf  i  199. 
Duchesnoa   indiea,  shoot,  pla- 

gioiropons  ii  46 7> 
Dulongia  acummata,   epiphyl- 

lous  inflorescence  ii  437. 
Dumontiajiliformis,  pio-embryo 

1149. 
Dumortieraf  air-cavities  ii  73; 

antheridiophore    and    ardie- 

Smiophore    ii    87 ;    rhizoid, 
vision  of  labour  ii  47 ;  scale 

ii30- 
Z>.  hirsuta^  rhizoid-bristle  ii  47 ; 

scale  ii  33. 

Dnplez  gemma-cell  of  Anewra 

ii49- 
Duration,  of  apical  growth  of 

Ginkgo   ii    333 ;  of  juvenile 
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foim  1 145 ;  of  lifeof  protluUlas 
of  Pteridophyta  ii  189;  of 
shoot  of  Spermophjta  ii  440. 

DuvaJia,  air-cayitfes  ii  75. 

Duvaua^  gall  i  199. 

Dwarf  nule  plant  of  Miud  ii 
151. 


E. 

Xarlier  fimctioiiiiig  parts  appear 
earliest  ii  305,  314,  414. 

EccremocarpuSj  transformation 
of  leaf  into  tendril  ii  422. 

Echinocereus  cimraseens,  gravity 
and  shoot  i  321. 

Xotooarpeaa,  joTenile  form    i 

ISO* 
EctocarpuSf  lifi^ht  and  vegetative 

organs  i  350. 
Edrmanikus,  leaf,  linear  ii  351, 

mistalked  ii  301. 
E.  PumiUc,  hypsophyll  ii  39Z ; 

leaf,  linear  ii  351. 
JDgi^apparatas  of  Angiosper- 

mae  ii  636. 
Ite  of  Pteridophyta  ii  184. 
EicMomia    OMurea,  revosion- 

shooti  173. 
E.  crassipeSy  venation  ii  340. 
Blohlar  on  leaf-development  ii 

304. 
l^eotion,  of  gemmae  ii  49, 467 ; 

of  spores  ii  loi,  163,  580. 

Blaeajgnaoeae,  hair,  peltate  ii 

336. 

Elaphogiossum^  sporanginm,  pro- 
tection ii  4q6. 

E.  {Acrostichum)  spathubUum^ 
sterile  and  fertile  leaf  ii  485  ; 
sporophyll  ii  496. 

Xlaterophore,  sporogoniam 
with  ii  100,  withont  ii  99. 

IQater,  of  Anthoceros  u  95, 
100;  of  Battareai  19;  attached 
to  snr&ce  of  capsule  ii  100  ; 
free  ii  9^^ ;  holding  the  mass  of 
spores  ii  loi ;  mechanism  of 
movement  ii  100. 

'  Slaters/  of  Equisetum  ii  575 ; 
of  Polypodium  imbricatum  ii 

Elaiostempia,  anisophylly  i  99, 
i  108,  habitual  i  100;  hypo- 
nasty  and  epinasty  i  85. 

E.  sessilef  anisophylly,  habitual 
i  no. 

TBmarglnate,  cotyledon  ii  407. 

Bmbedded,  aatheridium  of 
Pteridophyta  ii  173 ;  embryo- 
sac  in  torus  of  Loranthaceae 
ii  630;    sporangium  ii  573, 

5741    5^4*  ^<1  ^^  sporan- 
gium, tmnsitions  ii  574. 
Smbryo,    acotylous    ii    350; 
adventitious    ii    634;    after- 
ripening    in   Spermophyta  ii 


349 ;  chlorophyUous  of  Utricu- 
iaria  ii  354;  of  Cypeiaceae  ii 
^11 ;  development  mtermpted 
in  seed  ii  34B,  401 ;  of  Mnsd 
ii  154;  dicotyloQS,  of  Pulsa- 
tilleae  ii  350 ;  differentiation, 
morphological  ii  343,  in  Pteri- 
dophyta ii  343,  in  Spermophyta 
ii  344;  differentiation,  polar,  of 
Lycopodineae  ii  347,  of  Sper- 
mophyta ii  348;  feeding,  in 
Anglospermae  ii^37  >  formed, 
from  antipodal  cells  ii  637  ,from 
endosperm  ii  634,  from  syner- 
gidae  ii  637,  from  unfertilized 
egg  ii  634 ;  of  Gramineae  ii 
4x5  >  gnvity  and,  in  Pterido- 
phyta i  319 ;  incomplete  ii 
349;  lie  in  relation  to  space 
in  embrvo-sac  ii  405  ;  macro- 
podous  ii  360 ;  of  Monocotyle- 
dones  and  exalbuminy  ii  408 ; 
orientation  of  oigans,  of  Pteri- 
dophyta ii  346,orSpeimophyta 
ii  348 ;  parthenogenetic  ii  634 ; 
of  parasites  ii  354 ;  reduced  ii 
354 ;  retarded  ii  249,  cause  ii 
353;ofsaprophytesii  354;small, 
of  Begoniaoeae  ii  631 ;  storage, 
hypocotylar  ii  358,  in  Dicotyle- 
dones  ii  357,  in  Monocotyle- 
dones  ii  360 ;  nnsegment«i  ii 
350 ;  viviparous  ii  256. 

Bmbryonal  tissue,  in  regenera- 
tion i  43 ;  originating  leaf- 
primordia  ii  305. 

Bmbryo-aao,  absorption  of 
ovular  cells  in  Anglospermae 
ii  637  ;  of  Aconitufn  Napellus 
ii  636;  of  Casuarina  stricta 
ii  633;  changes  within,  in 
Gfutumn  62^;  development, 
in  Balanophoreae  ii  O31,  in 
Spennoph3rta  ii  635;embedded, 
in  Loranthaceae  ii  630 ;  feed- 
ing, in  Angiospeimae  ii  637 ; 
germination,  in  Angiospermae 
ii  635,  intranucelUr  ii  623; 
haustorium  ii  620;  manv,  of 
Alchemilla  ii  633,  of  Crtnum 
ii  618,  of  Viscum  artuuiatum 
ii  620 ;  nucleus  ii  635  ;  origin 
ii  633  ;  significance  of  contents 
in  Angiospeimae  ii  636 ;  varia- 
tions within  ii  637. 

Bmergence,  anchoring-orean  in 
Podostemaceae  ii  333  ;  ddfini- 
tion  i  i3i  ii  333 ;  prickle  ii 
439. 

Empusa  Muscat,  limited 
growth  in  starvation  i  143. 

JDziatioii  in  Ceniranthus  Caici" 
trapa  i  195. 

Encafypta,  leaf-surface,  papilla 
ii  143;  water-cell,  pierforated 

ii  146- 
E,  vulgaris,  archegonial  venter 

a  water-sac  ii  153. 


Encepkalartos  Barteri,  basipetal 
development  of  pinnules  1133  2. 

Bncnutation  of  shoot-axis  of 
Chora  ii  569^ 

Bndogenetio,  adventitious  root 
of  marsh  and  water-plants  ii 
373;  first  root  of  Lycopodium 
ii  373  ;  flower-bud  of  Pilo- 
styles  ii  326  ;  secondary  root  ii 
273;  shoot  of  Hepaticae  ii 
45;  stem-root  of  Ntottia 
Nidus-avis  \\  273;  vegetative 
point  of  shoot  of  some  Gym- 
nospermae  ii  266. 

]BndoBx>erm,  absorption,  extra- 
seminal  and  intraseminal  ii 
402  ;  embryogenic  of  BaiofiO' 
phora  ii  637  ;  feedtog,  in  An- 
giospermae ii  637;  ruminate 
of  Areca  Catechu  ii  411 ; 
significance  in  Angiospermae  ii 
636 ;  small  in  Begoniaceae  ii 
631 ;  of  Tritkum  vufgarg  ii 

415- 

Sndothaciiim  ii  600;  active 
cells  ii  600,  611 ;  of  moss-cap- 
sule ii  155. 

Bnergid,  definition  i  33;  of 
Siphonieae  1  33. 

Snergid-oolony  i  34;  ofProto- 
coccaceae  i  36 ;  of  Fediastrum 
i  37 ;  dominion  i  34. 

Sntomophiloas  plant,  dorsiven- 
tral  inflorescence  i  135. 

IBnirtroxmient,  Fungi  and  their 
i  366;  and  fertile  shoots  of 
Equisetum  ii  502;  apospory 
a  consequence  of  ii  607 ;  and 
configuration  i  217. 

Ephedra,  archegonium  ii  639; 
embiy  o-sac,  germination  ii  63 1 ; 
flower  ii  536;  perianth-leaf, 
origin  firom  dermatogen  i  17 ; 
unit^[miny  ii  639. 

EphemeropsiSfY^otoatmBjhnxifilti' 
mg  and  light  i  334;  pro-em- 
bryonal genuna  ii  136. 

E,  tjibodensis,  protonema  ii  i3o, 
segment- walls  ii  119. 

Ephitnerum,  colnmeUa  ii  IK7  ; 
juvenile  form,  extended  life  i 
147 ;  male  and  fenaale  plants, 
relative  size  ii  151 ;  protonema, 
persistent  i  58. 

E.  serratum,  'leaf*  of  proto- 
nema ii  139 ;  protonema  i  147, 
ii  139;  spore,  shedding  ii 
i6o« 

IBpiblast  of  Gramineae  ii  4x51 
418. 

Epidendrum  noctumum,  flat- 
tening of  root  in  light  i  346. 

BpigeotuB,  green  cotyledon  of 
Monocotyledones  ii  409;  co- 
tyledon, simple  configuration 
ii  403;  (photophilous)  shoot 
U443. 

Bpigyny  ti  558. 
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Epilobium^  pollen-sac,  steriliza 
tion  ii  555. 

E.  angustifolium^  cotyledon  ii 
404;    flower   becomes  dorsi 
ventral  in  development  i  139 
hypsophyll  of  wnole  leaf-pri 
mordinm  U  393. 

E,  parvifolium^  hypsophyll  ii 

XpinMty  i  84. 

EpipactiSi  axUlary  branching  ii 

433- 
Upipeltate  leaf  ii  334. 

nplphragm  of  Mnsci  ii  166. 

XpiphyllonB    inflorescence    ii 

436- 
Efiphyllum^  juvenile  form  i  169; 

Pnyllocactus-form  i  169. 
E.  trunca/um,  flower  becomes 

donivential  in  development  i 

139. 
Xpipliyta,  anchoring-disk  ii  45 ; 

heterophyllous  ii  349 ;  rootless 

ii  265 ;  root  ii  a8a ;  and  water 

"53- 
Efipodium  ii  304. 

Epipogim^  rootless  shoot  il  234. 

E,    GnuHnit   rootless   ii    365; 

scale-leaf    without    vascular 

bundle  ii  393. 
Bpiihelium,  of  ovule  ii  631,637, 

function  ii  638. 
Xpitropous  ovule  ii  631. 
nquiaete,    ametabola   ii  503 ; 

heterophyadica  ii  501 ;  homo- 

phyadica  ii  501 ;  metabola  ii 

501. 

UqniMtaoeaa,  anisophylly,  ab- 
sent i  I03 ;  antheridium,  open- 
ing ii  175;  branching,  phyllo- 
genousu433;  clad(^eii448; 
development,  homoblastic  i 
151 ;  flower,  protection  ii  500; 
gametophyte  ii  195  ;  laminar 
growth,  basiplastic  u  313; 
prothallus,  dorsiventral  ii  191 ; 
spermatozoid,  plurldliate  ii 
173 ;  sporangium,  dehiscence 
ii  584,  position  ii  493  ;  sporo- 
phyll  and  foliage-leaf  alike  in 
position  and  origin  ii  477. 

Equisetunti  annulus  ii  500;  an- 
theridium,  development  ii  1 78 ; 
aichegonium,  opening  ii  183; 
brancning  ii  433  ;  '  elaters,' 
ii  100,  575;  embryo,  differ- 
entiation ii  344 ;  fertile  shoot, 
arrested  formation  ii  503,  and 
conditions  of  development  ii 
50a,  transformed  sterile  leaf 
ii  503;  flower  ii  499,  apical 
plug  ii  500;  foliage-leaf 
and  fertile  leaf  ii  499 ;  leaf, 
vegetative,  and  function  ii 
499 »  prothallus,  ameristic 
ii  197,  dorsiventral  ii  195, 
heliotropism  ii  197,  hydro- 
tropism ii  197,  male  ii  196, 


water-relationshipii3i5;  root- 
primordia  on  stem,  latent  ii 
375;  shoot,  hyp^eous,  as 
boring-organ  ii  360;  sporan- 
gium, dorsiventral  ii  574, 
origin  from  leaf-oigan  ii  473, 
and  peltate  sporophyll  ii  575, 
wall  ii  583;  spore-germina- 
tion and  light  1  399;  spore, 
shedding  ii  100,  575;  sporo- 
genous  tissue,  sterUe  cells  ii 
597;  sporophyll,  development 
ii  500,  and  sporangium  li  499; 
tapetum,  plasmo<Ual  ii  506; 
transition,  embedded  and  tree 
sporangia  ii  574. 

E»  arvense,  archesporium  ii  601 ; 
special  fertile  shoot  ii  501 ; 
sporangial  wall  ii  583 ;  steri- 
lized sporogenous  cells,  absent 
ii  597;  not  xerophilous  ii 
446. 

E,  kyemale,  sterile  and  fertile 
shoot  alike  ii  501 ;  xerophilous 
U  446. 

E,  /tmosmm,  antheridium,  open- 
ing ii  175;  sterile  and  fertile 
dkoot  alike  ii  501. 

E,  palustre^  sterile  and  fertile 
shoot  alike  ii  501. 

E.  fraiense,  antheridium  opening 
u  175;  fertile  shoot  subse- 
quently vegetative  ii  501 ;  not 
xerophilous  ii  446 ;  prothallus, 
male  ii  175,  female  ii  196. 

E,  sylvaficum,  fertile  shoot  sub- 
sequently vegetative  ii  501; 
not  xerophilous  ii  446. 

E,  TelemiUeia,  special  fertile 
shoot  ii  501 ;  sporangial  wall 

ii  583. 
EranihiSj  germination  ii  353. 

E,  hyemaiiSf  embryo,  retarded  ii 
349. 

Eremosphaera,  monergic  spheri- 
cal body  i  65. 

Erica  camea,  endothedum  ii 
611. 

E.  Tetralix,  laminar  growth, 
basiplastic  ii  313. 

Urioaoeae,  poUen-sac,  active 
opening   cells    suppressed    ii 

577,^"- 
Erineum-g^Xi  caused  by  mites 

i  196. 
Eriopharum  alpinum^  reversion 

ii  448. 
EriopuSt  protonemoid  gemma  ii 

140;  rhizoid  on  sporogonium 

ii  142,  157. 
E,  remotifiHuSf  absorption   of 

water  by  sporogonium  ii  157  ; 

bilateral  shoot  li  137;  gemma 

vrith  separation-cell   ii   136; 

protonema-threads  on  stem  ii 

'+?• 
Erodtumt  cotyledon,  asymmetry 

i  115,  ii  400. 


Ervum  m^fumthoSf  stipule,  in- 
equality in  size  il  360. 

Eryngium,  leai(  monocotylons 
form  ii  395. 

E.  ageaHxrfoliumtpandamfiiium^ 
striate  venation  ii  339. 

E.  bronuliaefolium^  pandam- 
folium^  lc»f|  monocotylons 
form  ii  95 ;  profile-positioa  by 
torsion  ii  395. 

E.  marUimum^  inferior  ovary  ii 

569. 
Erythraea  pukhella,  ovule  on 

under  side  of  carpel  ii  558. 

EryihroHium  Dens-cams^  em- 
bryo, retarded  ii  351. 

Eschscholtzia,  flower-structnre 
and  pollination  ii  547. 

E,  ca&fomica,  flower,  arrange- 
ment of  parts  ii  531 ;  pollen- 
sac,  difierentiatioQ  of  ardie- 
sporium  ii  600. 

Bsaential  zygomorphy  of  flower 

i  130- 

BtiolAted,  seedling  flowering  i 
343 ;  shoot  in  Hepaticae  i  349, 
ii  33. 

Stiology,  of  peloria  i  188 ;  of 
malformation  1 184. 

Eucalyptus,  bilateral  leaf,  pro- 
file-position ii  393;  juvenile 
form  i  167;  reversion-shoot  i 
173 ;  xerophilous  adaptation 
i  165. 

E,  globulus,  foliage-leaf,  asym- 
metry i  116. 

Eucamptodon  Hampeanufn^peri- 
ckaetialiSy  spore,  germination 
intrasporangial  ii  133. 

BooladouA  type  of  laminar 
grovrth  ii  313. 

Eudorina,  colony  i  37. 

Eufhcr&ia,  ovular  integuments, 
development  ii  617 ;  shoot,  as 
water-reservoir  ii  453,  stoile 
when  attacked  by  Uromyces 
pisi  1  193;  thom-stipnle  ii 
381. 

E.  alcuomis,  chief  and  lateral 
shoots  and  gravity  i  336. 

E.  kelioscopia^  cotyledon  per- 
sistent ii  403. 

EQphorbiaoeae,  phyllodade  ii 
451 ;  succulent  form  i  19. 

Euptilota,  shoot,  brandling  i  88. 

E,  ffarveyi,  branching  compared 
with  that  of  dicot^^ous  leaves 
ii  331  i  shoot,  branching  i  89. 

Euryale  ferox,  prickle  i  264. 

Buaporansiate  Filicineae,  spo- 
rangium, mature  ii  584,  un- 
stalked  ii  574 ;  sporophyll  as 
new  formation  ii  481. 

Biisporangiate  Pteridophyta, 
stalk  of  sporangium  an  out- 
growth of  tne  sporophyll  11617. 

Ihiaporanginm  ii  603. 

Bvolvtioiii'  of  differentiation  of 
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embryo  in  Spennoph]^  ii  345 ; 
of  tubular  flower  in  Compontae 
u  553 ;  of  radial  corolla  ii  553. 

nzftlbuminy,  of  Dicotyledones 
ii  357 ;  of  Monocotyledones  ii 
360,  402. 

Ibdne  of  spore  of  Hepaticae 
U106. 

Exoaseus  causing  witches' 
bioom  i  19a. 

Xxodezmia  of  Pkalaenopsis 
Schilieriana  ii  284. 

Uzogenetlc,  root  ii  373 ;  root- 
borne  bud  oi  Linaria  ii  377 ; 
secondary  root  of  PhyHo^oS" 
sum  Drumnumdi  ii  373. 

Exormotheca^  breathing-pore  ii 

75. 
E.  HolsHi,  thallus  ii  75. 

XSzosporiTim  of   Hepaticae   ii 

106. 
Xxotheoium,  active  cells  ii  611. 
Xxotropy  i  109 ;  of  lateral  root 

11376. 
nxperimental    oxganograpby, 

importance  i  53. 
Bxstdpolate    Monocotyledones 

ii    365;    Ophioglossaceae   ii 

365. 
Uzfeeomal,     factors     condition 

gemma-formation  ii  607 ;  for- 
mative stimuli,  influence  of  i 
305;  stimuli,  directive  in- 
fluence of  i  3 1 8,  and  configura- 
tion 1217,  reaction  of  organs  to 
1  31 7,  reaction  of  pUsmodium 
in  Myxomycetes  to  i  318, 
and  reversion-shoot  i  siS. 

Sztraaeiminal  absorption  of  en- 
dosperm ii  403. 

IBxtFOne  anther  ii  553. 

F. 

FaotoTS  influencing,  colour  and 
size  of  flower-envelope  ii  551 ; 
configuration  of  cotyledon 
ii  405 ;  growth  of  searcher^ 
shoot  ii  454;  numerical  re- 
lationships of  flower  ii  537 ; 
plagiotropous  growth  ii  461 ; 
position  of  sporangium  in 
rteridophyta  ii  494 ;  reduction 
of  leaf  in  Monocotyledones  ii 
447 ;  leaf-transformation  into 
tendril  ii  438. 

Fagaoeaa,  aporogamy  ii  615. 

Fagus,  callus-shoot  i  44;  fern- 
leaved  variety  ii  34R ;  flower, 
position  of  male  and  female  ii 
473;  fruit,  compensation  of 
growth  i  307 ;  juvenile  form, 
direction  of  growth  i  143; 
kataphyll,  stipular  ii  386; 
leaf-insertion  i  93 ;  ovule,  de- 
velopment after  pollination  ii 
633;  seedling  i  70;  shoot, 
abortion  of  apex  of  annual  i 
309,  concatenation  of  plagio- 


tropous i  70,  dorsiventral 
lateral  i  93 ;  stipule,  caducous 
ii  363,  protective  frmction  ii 
363;   wmter-bud,  structure  ii 

433. 

False,  septum  in  ovary  of  Crud- 
ferae,  ii  565;  short  twig  of 
Areschong  ii  453. 

Fsn-palm,  leaf-form,  signifi- 
cance ii  336,  of  seedling  ii  337. 

Faaciated  shoot  and  double  leaf 
i  190. 

Fa8oiationii9o;  artificial  pro- 
duction i  190 ;  inherited  i  184. 

Feather-paim,  leaf-form,  de- 
velopment ii  337. 

Feeding,  of  embryo,  embryo- 
sac,  endosperm  ii  637. 

FegaUUay  air-cavities  ii  74,  75 ; 
spore  -  germination  ii  1 1 1 ; 
sporogonium,  development  ii 
105. 

F,  conua,  air-cavities  ii  75; 
brood-tuber  ii  70. 

F^supradecomprnta^  propagative 
shoot  ii  48. 

ipemale  flower.    See  Flower. 

Female  prothallus.  See  Mega- 
protbiZlliu. 

Female  sexual  organ.  See 
Arohegonimn. 

Fema.   See  Filioea. 

Fem-leaTed  variation  ii  345. 

Fertile  shoot,  of  Equisetumy 
arrested  formation  ii  503 ;  of 
Hepaticae  ii  79. 

FertUiaation,  double  ii  634; 
efiect  upon  antipodal  cells  ii 
637;  of  An^ospermae,  stimuli 
concerned  m  i  369;  induces 
envelope-formation  in  Hepa- 
ticae ii  105  ;  of  Selaginelleae 
ii  508. 

FenUles  seminales,  A.  P.  De 
Candolle't  name  for  leafy 
cotyledons  ii  400. 

FevilUa  trilobata,  androedum  ii 

539- 
FicuSf  prop-root  ii  377  ;  stipule, 

axillary  ii  359,  373,  protective 

function  ii  363. 

F.  Pseudo-Carica,  stipular  sheath, 
dedduous  axillary  ii  373 ;  sti- 
pule, free  ii  373. 

F.  pumila,  scandens,  juvenile 
form  i  159. 

F,  stiptilaris,  foliage-leaf,  asym- 
metry i  ij6. 

Figs,  climbing  i  159. 

Filament  of  stamen  of  Angio- 
spermae  ii  539. 

Fllamente,  branched  in  Cla- 
dophara  i  33. 

Fllioes,  hair,  peltate  ii  336; 
heterophylly  in  epiphytic  ii 
349 ;  lea^  apical  growth  ii 
3x7,  with  drcinate  ptyxb  ii 
330,    primary    i    T51,    with 


unlimited  growth  i  15 ; 
leaf-cutting,  unknown  i  46; 
prothallus,  arrest  through 
correlation  i  58,  regeneration 
i  43,  reversible  dorsiventrality 
i  338;  reversion  to  juvenile 
form  i  171. 

Filiolneae,  annulus  ii  587,  lie, 
not  an  adaptation  ii  594  ;  an- 
theridium,  freeii  177;  embryo, 
difiierentiation,  ii  343,  and 
gravity  i  319,  orientation  of 
organs  ii  346 ;  gametophyte  ii 
197,  relation  to  that  of  Musci 
ii  308 ;  leaf,  apical  growth  ii 
310,  313,  marginal  growth 
ii  313;  leaf-borne  shoot  ii 
436;  leaf -form,  factors  in- 
fluencing ii  315,  series  ii  330; 
leaf-primordinm  arises  from 
one  cell  ii  305 ;  leaf-structure, 
biological  significance  ii  346 ; 
leaf-wing  ii  314;  propagative 
adventitious  shoot  on  pro- 
thallus ii  313;  prothallus  ii 
197,  aoi,  chlorophyllous  ii 
1 99,  dorsiventral  ii  191,  evolu- 
tion ii  308,  hastpning  of  em- 
bryogeny  ii  189;  spermato- 
zoid,  pluridliate  ii  173  ;  spor- 
angium, mature  ii  584,  ongin 
from  leaf-organ  U  473 ;  sporo- 
phyll,  condition  for  its  appear- 
ance ii  498 ;  tapetum,  plas- 
modial  ii  596 ;  transformation 
of  leaf  into  shoot  ii  341,  of 
root  into  shoot  ii  337. 

Filiform  tendril  ii  457. 

Fintbriariaj  air-cavities  ii  75; 
involution  of  parts  to  resist 
drought  ii  65. 

Fissidens,  apical  cell  of  stem, 
two-sided  ii  131 ;  directive 
influence  of  light  i  336;  ju- 
venile form  i  151 ;  l^  i  103, 
ii  508,  devdopment  like  that 
of  Iris  ii  339,  iris-like  ii  137, 
surface  i  87 ;  shoot,  bilateral 
i  66f  dorsiventral  bilateral  i  68. 

F,  adiantoides,  directive  influence 
of  light  i  336. 

F»  bry aides ^  hypsophyll  ii  135  ; 
protonema,  significance  ii  130 ; 
shoot,  branchmg  ii  130. 

Fissidentaoeae,  peristome  ii 
163  ;  spore,  shedding  ii  163. 

Fixed  colony  of  ThaUophyta  i 
39. 

Flskg-apparatua,  of  Angiosper- 
mae  ii  538 ;  staminal  ii  55a 

Flaffellnm,  of  Hepaticae  ii  42  ; 
use  in  Mastigobryum  ii  338 ; 
of  Adicmtum  Edgeworihi  ii 
341. 

Flag-flower  ii  571. 

Flattened  shoot,  the  origin  of 
spermophytous  leaf,  Dingler^s 
view  ii  453. 
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Tlattenizis  of,  orguu  and  light 
i  245 ;  omns  and  lieht  in 
Hepaticae  1  349,  in  Mnsci  i 
349,  in  Pteridophyta  i  349; 
ihoot  and  light  in  Dicotyfe- 
dones  i  247;  creeping  ihoots 
i  9a ;  climbing  shoots  i  93 ; 
shoot-axis  in  Opu$Uia  ii  448 ; 
root  and  light  i  346;  aerial 
root  i  93. 

Vloat*lMf  of  Sahfinia  ii  54, 548. 

Florideaa,  concrescence  of  hair- 
xoots  i  54. 

Flower,  of  Angiospermae  ii  537; 
apodial  ii  5x0;  anangement 
ot  parts  ii  538-31;  asym- 
metzy  i  139 ;  arrest  i  53,  57, 
ii  540 ;  arrest  and  function  ii 
547 ;  blind  and  high  tempera- 
tare  i  313;  bnd,  endogenetic 
ii  336;  bads,  do  not  onfold 
in  darkness  i  343,  of  Acer 
Pseudoplatanus  ii  541 ;  coshion 
of  PilostyUs  ii  330 ;  calcarate 
i  Z31 ;  colour  ii  533,  551,  and 
light  ii  551 ;  conczescenoe  of 
parts  ii  540 ;  confluence  of  parts 
ii  538  ;  correlation  of  growth 
i  31 1 ;  cushion  ii  336;  deSnition 
ii  460 ;  development  ii  543-5, 
oiAnespedinaia  ii  533 ;  dor- 
dyentrauty  i  138,  ii  543, 
developmenti  1 39,  and  eztarnal 
factors  i  139,  an  adaptation  i 
133  ;  of  Equisetaceae  ii  499; 
envdope  of  Angiospermae  U 
548,  evolution  ii  549,  factors 
influencing  size  and  colour 
ii  551,  mnction  ii  54B,  of 
devdioped  h3rpsophylls  ii  549, 
morphological  significance  ii 
548,  of  transformed  sporo- 
phylls  ii  549 ;  female,  of  Coni- 
ferae  ii  5 18,  of  Cycas  ii  51 1,  of 
Cycas'm\h  unlimited  growth  ii 
470,  oi  Selaginella  ii  508 ;  far^ 
tfaered  organs  laid  down  earliest 
in  ii  545 ;  of  Gnetaceae  ii  536 ; 
hermaphrodite,  primitiye  in 
Gymnospermae  i  60  ;  and  in- 
florescence in  Coniferae  ii  534 ; 
inverse-dorsiventral  ii  508 ; 
irreeular  i  138 ;  labiate  i  131 ; 
lea^  basipetal  succession  of  ii 
543,  terminal  ii  541 ;  and 
light  i  344 ;  ligulate  i  131 ; 
male,  of  Coniferae  ii  499,  514, 
of  Ginkgo  ii  5 1 5f  of  Selaginella 
Martensii  ii  508,  of  IVel- 
witschia  i  60,  ii  536 ;  male 
and  female,  separation  ii  471 ; 
nectary  ii  430;  number  in  rela- 
tion to  pollination  ii  547  ;  and 
nutrition  i  191 ;  origin  in 
Gynmospermae  i  60;  ortho- 
tropy  ii  50^ ;  personate  i  131 ; 
position  01  male  and  female  ii 
473 ;  of  Pteridophyta  ii  473  ; 


radial  i  1 38,  and  dorsiventral  ii 
^44;  redaction  in  Balanopkora 
li  033 ;  regolar  i  1 38 ;  of  Sela- 
ginelleae  S  505;  separation  into 
male  and  female  ii  471 ;  shoot 
of  limited  growth  ii  470 ;  sixe 
and  light  ii  551 ;  stroctore  and 
pollinatioQ  ii  547 ;  sappression, 
m  Boragineae  i  58,  of  torns 
ii  540;  symmetry  i  138^  ii 
509»  637 ;  transformed  il  571 ; 
and  vegetative  shoot,  relation- 
ship in  Lvoopodineae  il  509 ; 
zygomorphy,  essential  i  130, 
unessential  1  130;  use  of 
term  in  Pteridophyta  ii  470. 

nowor-moTphology,  anato- 
mic method  in  il  545. 

Tlowering  and  rays  of  the 
spectrum  i  344. 

Foliage-leaf,  asymmetrv  i  116 ; 
absent  in  some  epipnytes  ii 
386 ;  cotyledon,  arrested  form 
of  i  145,  developmental  stage 
to  ii  403 ;  hypsopnyll  developed 
from  ii  390 ;  relation  to  spo- 
rophyU    i    11,  u  473,    499, 

5^31  5091  510;  transforma- 
tion i  10,  loi,  i68y  178, 181, 

ii  394.  4^1,  477. 
Foliage-shoot,  the  typical  shoot 
ii  440;  transition  to  thorn  ii 

45a. 

Foliar,  ^land  ii  363 ;  origin  of 
ovules  li  51(6 ;  placenta  ii  556 ; 
spine  i  108,  ii  439. 

Fo]ioee,Jungerimumiaoeae,light 
and  growth  ii  77 ;  lidiens, 
usually  dorsiventnl  i  71. 

Fontantsia  Fortuneit  ovule  and 
pdllinaticm  ii  633. 

FontituUis,  adaptation  to  habitat 
ii  134 ;  spore,  shedding  ii 
164 ;  peristome  ii  164. 

F»  antipyrdiaif  adaptation  to 
flowing  water  ii  135. 

Foot  of  embryo  in  Musd  ii  157. 

Foreroimer-tip  ii  308. 

Form,  and  function,  Herbert 
Spencer  on  i  4,  interdependent 
i  5,  relation  i  4 ;  of  hypsophyll 
and  function  ii  396 ;  of  sporo- 
phyll  and  sporangium  ii  499 ; 
of  stipule  and  function  ii 
366. 

Fonoation  of  flower  and  light 
i  343  ;  of  oigans  at  vegetative 
point  i  41 ;  of  ovary  ii  555  ;  of 
root  and  liffht  i  331 ;  of  spo- 
rangium and  light  i  345. 

Formative  stimalas,  gravity  as 
i  319. 

Forsythia,  kataphyll  ii  385; 
ovular  development  after  pol- 
lination ii  633. 

Fosscmbronia,  antheridium  ii  84 ; 
chromoplastB  in  antheridium  ii 
10;  colour  and  light  ii  78; 


leaf  ii  38;  sezoal  organs, 
diffuse  di^positioa  ii  80; 
elaters  holdmg  mass  of  9portM 
ii  loa. 

F.  caespitiformis,  leaf-bome  mu- 
cilage papilla  ii  39. 

F,  tu^ri/era,  leaf  ii  38 ;  taber  i! 
68. 

Fragaria^  shoot,  plagiotropoos  ii 

457. 
F,  tfesea,  stolon  ii  401. 

Fraxinus,  anisophylly,  lateral 
i  108;  leaflet,  asymmetry  i 
133 ;  ovular  development  aner 
pollinatioD  ii  633. 

F,  excelsior,  leaf,  development  ii 
305,  venation  ii  344. 

Free,  antheridium  of  Pterido- 
phyta ii  177  ;  central  placenta- 
tion  ii  564,  567 ;  sporangium 
»  573»  584 ;  stipule  ii  359. 

Free-living;  leatii  335;  root  ii 

Freesia,  unilateral  inflorescence  i 

i3<5- 

Freycifutia  Benmetiii,  nourish- 
ing-root ii  388. 

F.  imbricatOy  anchoring-root  ii 
388. 

F,  javonica,  anchoring-root  de- 
veloped into  nouiiSiing-root 
ii  388. 

FritiUaria  imperialis,  periodi- 
city of  root-development  ii  389. 

Fruit,  biology  of  ripening  ii 
570  ;  compensation  of  growth 
i  307 ;  correlation  of  growtii  i 
313;    parachute-apparatus  ii 

570- 
Frulltutiay  archegonial  groups  ii 

88;  colour  and  light  ii  78; 
elater  attached  to  surface  of 
capsule  ii  100;  spore-geimina- 
tion  ii  108 ;  sporogooium  with- 
out elaterophore  ii  100; 
stylus  auriculae  ii  60 ;  water- 
chamber,  capillary  ii  58; 
water-reservoir  ii  50. 

F,  atrala,  cUrosangutnea,  capil- 
lary water-chamber  ii  58; 
copper-colour  ii  78. 

F.  comigera^  water-reservoir  ii 
60,  63. 

F,  dtlatata,  branching  in  relation 
to  leaf  ii  44 ;  water-reservoir, 
capillary  i  361. 

F,  Tamariscif  colour  and  trans- 
piration ii  78 ;  leaf  ii  41 ; 
water-reservoir  ii  58. 

FratiouloBe     lichens     usoally 
.  radial  i  71. 

Fuoaoeae,  higher  differentiation 
i  31 ;  light  and  spore*genni- 
nation  i  330. 

Fuchsia,  branching  of  petaline 
primordium  ii  536. 

Fucus,  absence  of  juvenile  fonn  i 
148. 
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Fvcus  serraHtSf  light  ind  spore- 
gennination  i  330. 

Fumaria^  transvene  doniventral 
flower!  128. 

F*  officinalis^  cotyledon  penis- 
tent  ii  403. 

Vmmuriaoeae,  embryo,  xetaxded 

.  ii  250;  flower-stmctnie  and 
pollination  ii  547;  transition 
from  foliage-leai  to  tendril  i  i  o. 

FuMoriay  antheridinm,  opening 
ii  II ;  peristome  ii  164 ;  spore, 
shedding  ii  164. 

.F.  kygromeirica^  archegonial 
▼enter  a  water-sac  ii  153; 
aichesporinm  ii  156;  asexual 
propagation  ii  125 ;  mndlage- 
hair  ii  1 38 ;  protonema-brandi- 
ing  and  light  i  234;  resting 
state  i  262 ;  separation-cell  of 
protonema  ii  125 ;  spore- 
germination  i  147^  ii  117. 

Function,  change  of,  and  light 
i  255,  in  organs  i  8,  in  root  i 
12 ;  in  determination  of  im- 
portance of  organs  i  5  ;  dual, 
of  leaf  i  8,  ii  398 ;  multiple,  of 
leaf  i  161,  ii  291. 

Vtmgi,  and  their  environment  i 
266 ;  configuration  and  light  i 
257;  causing  malformation  i 
192 ;  causing  transformation 
of  organs  in;  causing  sex- 
'  change  i  193;  mechanical 
stimuli  affecting  i  269;  mal- 
formation in,  experimentally 
evoked  i  187;  nutrition  and 
form  i  2  66 ;  vegetative  propaga- 
tion i  49. 

FmigiiB-gall  In  Polygonum  chi- 
nonse  i  106. 

Ftmiole  of  ovule  ii  614. 

Fimicalar  nutritive  tissue  ii 
640. 

Funkia,  adventitious  embryo  ii 
624. 

F,coeruleaj  polyembryony  ii  637. 

F,  ovatOy  ardiesporium  of  pollen- 
sac,  differentiation  ii  600; 
venation  ii  340. 

Vurthered  organs  in  flower 
laid  down  earUest  ii  545. 

G. 

Gabler  of  ViHs  vimfera  i  186. 

Gaertnera,  stipule  axillary  and 
interpetiolar  ii  374. 

Gagea  arvensisy  embiyo,  re- 
tarded ii  250. 

G,  luUay  embryo,  retarded  ii  251; 
root-branching  suppressed  ii 
274. 

Gaiadendron  punciatum,  sepal 
without  vascular  bundle  ii  292. 

GaleoMolon  luUumy  peloria  i 
189;  transition  from  ortho- 
tropy  to  plagiouopy  U  457. 

Galium  patusirey  stipule  ii  368. 
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G,  perogrinumy  stipule  ii  370. 

(j.  uuchanUum^  cotyledon  nar- 
row ii  406. 

Gall,  of  AspitUum  aristatum 
caused  by  Taphrina  comu 
cervi  ii  526 ;  Beyerinck's  views 
1  202  ;  of  capitulum  in  Hiera- 
Hum  umbtllatum  i  197 ; 
from  Ceeidomyia  Pom  i  200 ; 
from  Cecidotes  Eremita  i  199 ; 
from  DryophatUa  foUi  upon 
dJc-leaves  i  199 ;  of  Duoaua 
i  199;  growth-enxyme  as 
stlmmns  i  202 ;  of  inflorescence 
of  Crucifeiae  i  197 ;  material 
influence  of  the  parasite  i  196 ; 
from  Nomatus  Capreae  i  200 ; 
origin  of  i  1 08 ;  of  Polygomim 
Mn^nse;  <A  Pteris  guadriou' 
rita i  198 ;  oiQutrcusx  199;  of 
Silaginella  fetUagma  i  193  ; 
and  stimuli  1  198. 

Gall-bulbil  of  Selaginella  pen- 
tagona  i  197. 

Gaitl-insect,  root-development 
through  stimulus  of  i  200. 

Gall-produotion  in  relation  to 
formation  of  organs  i  202. 

Gkdl-waap,  different  galls  pro- 
duced by  one  i  199 ;  of  oak, 
Spathegaster  Taschinbergi  i 
199. 

G«metophyte,  male,  of  An- 
giospermeae  ii  614,  of  Gymno- 
spermeae  ii  612,  of  Isoetes  ii 
181,  of  Marsiliaceae  ii  180, 
of  ScUvinia  ii  182,  of  Sela- 
ginellaii  182;  ofEquisetaceae 
ii  195;  of  Filidneae  ii  197, 
connexion  with  that  of  Musd 
ii  208;  of  Lycopodineae  ii 
191  ;  primitive  in  Lycofodium 
"  583;  of  Pteridophyta  ii 
171,  configuration  ii  188 ;  and 
sporophyte,  alternation  ii  171, 
homology  i  20 ;  suppression  in 
apospory  ii  607. 

Gamopetalao,  concrescence  in 
corolla  i  52. 

Gaura  biennis^  pollen-sac,  steri- 
lization ii  555. 

Gemma,  antagonistic  to  sexual 
reproduction  ii  51 ;  conditioned 
by  external  factors  ii  607 ; 
dorsiventral  and  light  i  227  ; 
dimorphism  in  Hepaticae  ii 
49 ;  distribution  by  animals  ii 
49;  ejection  ii  49,  467;  of 
Lycopodium  ii  467,  607 ;  pro- 
embryonal  ii  1 25 ;  prothallial 
ii  213,  origin  ii  215;  proto- 
nemoid  ii  140;  oi  Pemusatia 
vivipara  ii  469. 

Genmu^ceU  ii  49. 

Gemma-leaf  ii  139. 

GemmA-scale  ii  49. 

Gemma-shoot  ii  139. 

Genetio  relationship  of  sporo- 

XX 


phyll  and  foliage-leaf  ii  470, 

473. 

Genista  sagittalisy  leaf-base,  de- 
current,  as  wing  11448 ;  shoot, 
flattened  and  light  i  249. 

Gexiiateae,  juvenile  form  i  i68« 

6^m/£r^a,  insect-trap  ii  237;  leaf- 
root  ii  237 ;  leaf,  tubular  ii  237, 
338;  rootless  ii  265;  root- 
less shoot  ii  234;  transition 
between  leaf  and  shoot  ii  236. 

Gtntiana,  phyllotaxy  ii  443. 

G.  acaulis,  vema  ii  443. 

G,  ascUpiadea^  laipinar-growth, 
basiplastic  ii  312;  leaf-inser- 
tion i  93 ;  shoot,  dorsiventral 
lateral  i  93,  orthotropous  or 
plagiotropous  i  68 ;  transition 
from  hypsophyll  to  flower- 
envelope  li  550. 

Genttaneae,  ovule,  absence  of 
epithelium  ii  638,  ategminy  ii 
618. 

Geooalyoeae,  perianth  wanting 
ii  89 ;  sporogonial  sac  ii  90. 

Geophiloos  shoot  ii  463 ;  depth 
in  soil  ii  465 ;  pull-root  of  ii 
466 ;  perennial  and  periodic  ii 

4<53. 

Geothalhis  hiierosus,  tuber  ii 
67.  68. 

Geotropism,  of  aerial  root  ii 
283 ;  of  rootand  moisture  ii  276. 

Geraniaoeae,  cotyledon  con- 
volute, asymmetry  ii  406; 
embiyo,  lie  in  seed  ii  406; 
gynaeceum  ii  565 ;  ovule, 
epithelium  ii  638;  shoot  as 
water-reservoir  ii  452. 

Geranium  fCotyledon,  asymmetry 
i  115,  ii  406. 

G,  cicularium  ii  406. 

G.  pratense  i  1 15,  ii  406. 

G,  Roderticmum  ii  406 ;  leaf-apex, 
precedence  of  growth  ii  310. 

Germination,  of  embryo-sac  of 
Angiospermae  ii  635,  of  Coni- 
ferae  ii  631,  of  Cycadaoeae  ii 
631,  of  Gnetaceae  ii  629,  after 
stimulus  of  pollen-tube  in 
C<xiiferae  u  623;  of  gemma 
and  spore  compared  in  Hepa^ 
ticae  ii  112;  intrasporangUl, 
of  Angiospermae  li  623,  of 
Hymenophyllaceae  ii  590,  of 
megaspore  of  Heterosporous 
Pteridophyta  11623;  intrasporo- 
gonial,  of  Hepaticae  ii  106,  of 
Musd  ii  123 ;  of  microspore  of 
Heterosporous  Pteridophyta  ii 
180;  of  poUen-grain,  of  Coni- 
ferae  ii  614,  of  Cycadaceae  ii 
6i2,ofSpennophytaii6i3;  of 
seed,  of  Cyperaceaeii  412, 413, 
414,  and  embryogeny  in  An- 
giospermae ii  253,  of  Oro- 
banche  i  205,  of  Streplocarpus 
il  ^35}  viviparous  ii  255;  of 
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spore,  of  EqniseUoMe  li  197, 
heteroblastic  of  Hepaticae 
ii  107,  108,  of  Homofpoiont 
Leptosponngiate  Filicineae  ii 
aoa,  of  MuBci  ii  116. 

0«nn-plaiit  and  light  i  938. 

O«aD«rft06«6|  asisophylW,  habi- 
tual i  113 ;  cutting  i  46 ;  leaf, 
asymmetry  i  lao. 

Geum^  flower,  arrangement  of 
paitB  ii  539 ;  leaf,  intempted- 
ly  pinnate i  ia7,  il  331 ;  ovary, 
nmovular,  development  ii  560 ; 
ovule,  abortion  ii  560. 

(7.  bulgartcum^  leaf,  biological 
relationship  ii  335,intermpted- 
ly  pinnate  1 137. 

GmkgOy  anther,  shidd  ii  593; 
apical  growth,  duration  ii  39a ; 
archegoninm  ii  699;  laminar 

Srowtb,  endadons  ii  313; 
ower,  female  ii  518 ;  pollen- 
chamber  ii  697 ;  pollen-sac  ii 
5>5i  pollen-tabe,  acrogamons 
il  613;  seed,  protection  of 
ripening  ii  593 ;  stamen  ii  51^. 

G.  oHoda,  embiyo,  retarded  li 
951 ;  flower,  female  ii  518, 
maleii  515. 

Glnlcgoaoe«e,  archegooinm  ii 
639;  flower,  male  ii  514, 
morphology  ii  594;  leaf,  de- 
velopment ii  399. 

Gladiolus,  archesporinm  of  pol- 
len-sac ii  600;  inflorescence, 
nnilateral  i  136;  root,  dimor- 
phism ii  971. 

01*nd,  petiolar  ii  369 ;  mncilage 
ii  374 ;  stipnlar  ii  369,  381. 

Glich&ma  hederacea^  growth, 
plagiotropoas  ii  461;  shoot, 
plagiotropons  ii  457. 

GUditschiaXorrida^  leaflet  asym- 
metry i  199. 

G.  sinensis,  accessory  axillazy 
bud  ii  .434. 

Gleickenia,  leaf-apex,  resting, 
protection  of  ii  318. 

G,  bifida,  leilf,  apical  growth, 
periodic  ii  318. 

Oieloheniaoeae,  antheridinm, 
opcningoffreeiii77;  aphlebia 
ii  318;  leaf,  branching  ii  317, 
periodic  apical  growth  ii  310; 
pinnule  ii  593;  protection  of 
leaf-apex  ii  318;  prothallns, 
apandrousii93o;  sporangium, 
opening  ii  588;  sporangia, 
disposition  ii  496 ;  sporophyll 
and  foliage-leaf  alike  in  posi- 
tion and  origin  ii  477. 

GMularia,  haustorium  of  ovule 
ii  640. 

(7.  cordifoHa  ii  640. 

Gloohidia  of  Azolla  ii  919,  9i8. 

GUriosa^  tendril  ii  428. 

Glossodium,  symmetry  and  direc- 
tion i  79. 


Gloxinia  specicsa^  pdoria  i  189. 

Onotaoeae,  arch^onium  ii  699 ; 
flower  ii  596;  flower-envelope 
of  hypsophylls  ii  597;  leaf, 
limited  apiod  growth  U  399 ; 
ovule  ii  698 ;  pollen-chamber 
ii  516;  pollen-sac  ii  610. 

Gnetum,  embryo,  suctorial  oigan 
ii  409 ;  embiyo-sac^  changes  in 
ii  099 ;  hypocotylarhaustorium 
ii  409 ;  ovule,  three  integu- 
ments ii  699. 

G.fumculan,  searcher-shoot  ii 

454-  . 

V.  GntmoH,  embryo,  retarded  li 

951 ;  embryo-sac,  changes  in  ii 

639,  germination  ii  699,  631. 

Goebel,  on  leaf-development  ii 

304. 
Qoethe,  definition  of  morphology 

13. 

GoldfHssia,  anisophylly  habitual 
i  119. 

(7.  anisophylla,  anisophylly  i  99, 
and  light  1  953;  hyponasty 
and  epinasty  i  85. 

(7.  ghmerota,  anisophylly,  habi- 
tual i  119. 

Gongoroj  pollen-sac,  confluence 

"  554- 
Gonidia-formation  in  light  and 

darkness  in  Fungi  i  957. 

Gonium  pectorak,  colony  i  97. 

Gottschea,  leaf  ii  41 ;  water-reser- 
voir ii  58. 

G,  pachyphyOa,  leaf  ii  41. 

G,  sduroa,  lamella  ii  58. 

Oradatae ,  grouping  of  nxnangia 
in  Pteridophyta  ii  490. 

Oramineaa^awn  ii  377;  branch- 
ing, axillary  ii  433 ;  coleoptile 
ii  415;  coleorrmsa  ii  415; 
cotyledon  ii  41 4,  peltate  ii  334 ; 
embryo,  development  ii  418, 
differentiation  ii  945,  interpre- 
tation ii  ^16,  structure  ii  415 ; 
epiblast  li  415,  418;  flower- 
structure  and  pollination  ii  547 ; 
hinge-cell  ii  394 ;  hypocotyl  ii 
41 5 ;  inflorescence,  dorsiventral 
i  134,  radial  i  135;  lamina, 
differentiation  ii  300;  leaf, 
asymmetry  i  116;  leaf-inver^ 
sicnt  by  torsion  ii  996;  leaf- 
sheath  ii  391 ;  ligule  il  376,  a 
bud-cap  ii  378,  formaticm  ii 
418,  function  ii  376, 377,  sickle 
ii  377 ;  ovule,  reduction  ii  699 ; 
pileole  ii  41 5 ;  scutellum  ii  41 5. 

GramnuU&phyllum  speciosum, 
nest-root  ii  983. 

Gravity,  and  anisophylly  i  996 ; 
and  asjrmmetry  of  leaflet  i 
133;  and  diief  and  lateral 
shoots  i  995;  and  cutting  i 
933 ;  and  disposition  of  oigans 
i  919;  and  embryo  of  Ptendo- 
phyta  i  919  ;   and  formative  I 


stimulus  i  919;  and  leaf  of 
Begonia  i  919;  and  ovgan- 
fbrmatiao  i  999,  994;  and 
prothallus  of  Filioes  i  991 ; 
qualitative  influence  i  996; 
and  regeneration  i  991 ;  and 
root-fonnation  i  999;  and 
shoot,  of  Cactaoeae  1  991 » 
of  trees  i  994;  and  thallus, 
of  Algae  i  994,  of  Hepaticae 
i  994;  and  tuber  of  TSUadi" 
antha  i  991. 

Grimaidia,  air-cavities  ii  7^; 
involution  of  parts  to  xcast 
drought  ii  65 ;  perinium,  vesi- 
cular swells^  il  107. 

G,  dickotoma,  latent  oonditioo  n 
6c ;  spore  ii  X07. 

G.fragrans^  habitat  ii  71. 

Grimmia,  hair-point  ii  149 ;  leaf- 
surface,  papilla  ii  143 ;  aporo- 
gonium,  radial  i  936. 

G,  kucophaea,  nlver-glanoe  ii  149. 

Orowth,  apical,  of  Hepaticae  ii 

90,  of  leaf  ii  131,  310,  313, 
317,  399  ;  basal,  of  leaf 
ii  306,  laminar  ii  395,  and 
terminal  i  41 ;  compensation 
of  i  907,  908 ;  in  darkness,  of 
Basidiomycetes  i  957 ;  distri- 
bution in  flower  ii  559;  inter- 
calary i  ^i,  of  cotyledon  ii 
404,  of  leaf  oiByUis  ii  31 1 ,  pre- 
dominant in  Monocotyledones 
ii  398 ;  in  land  and  in  water  of 
Marsilia  quadnfdia  ii  498; 
limited,  and  unlimited  i  15,  ii 
133,  144,  and  causes  i  149,  ii 
190;  oigans  of  limited  have 
mid-portion  best  nourished  ii 
51 1 ;  of  torus,  limited  ii  541. 

GTowth-ensyxna  as  stimulus  of 
gall-formation  i  909. 

Guarea^  pinnae,  sequence  of  ori- 
gin ii  31a 

GuUandina,  pinnule  as  stipule  ii 
361. 

Gumtera,  aporogamy  ii  615; 
ovule,  reduction  li  699 ;  par- 
thenogenesis ii  615;  stipule, 
axillary  ii  374,  origin  ii  375. 

GxhiUnsis^iaaXt,  axillaryii  374. 

G,  macrophyua^  stipule,  absent 

ii37f 
^.ma«itaiiiei,stipule,axillaiyii375. 

Quttlferae,  hypocotylar  storage 

ii  958. 

Gnttulina,  spore-formation  i  95. 

Gymnanthe,  sporogonial,  sac  ii 

91,  tuberous  shoot  ii  99. 

G.  saceaiOy  sporogonial  sac  ii  91* 

Gymnocladus  canadensis,  acces- 
sory axillary  bud  ii  434.  - 

Oymnograaunoae,  prothallus^ 
development  ii  905. 

Gymncgramme  Toiia,  viUosOy 
sporangium  protected  by  hairs, 
fa  497. 
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Qynukomltrieae,  colour  and 
light  ii  78. 

Gymn&mitriumf  perianth  absent 
U89. 

Qynmoapermae,  antheridiam, 
mother-oell  ii  614;  arche- 
goninm  H  699;  archespo- 
rinm  Ii  601 ;  cladode  ii  448 ; 
dislocator-oell  suppressed  ii 
614;  embryo,  retarded  ii 
351 ;  epidermal  active  .cells  in 
pollen-sac  ii  610 ;  exothednm, 
active  cells  ii  611 ;  flower, 
henna]>hrodite  ii  471,  question 
of  origin  i  60 ;  juvenile  form, 
configuration  i  153;  leaf, 
development  ii  522,  primary  i 
I53i  "  154.  155;  leaf-apex, 
precedence  in  growth  ii  309; 
meeasporocyte,  tetrad-division 
ii  035 ;  pollen  -  sac  ii  610, 
confluence  ii  554,  variation 
in  number  ii  553 ;  pollen-tube, 
basigamous  ii  614,  reduction 
11614;  polyphyletic  origin  ii 
631 ;  sporangium,  active  cells 
in  wall  li  5  77 ;  sporophyll  ii  5 1 1 . 

Gymn^Umiumj  old  genus  of 
Mufld  ii  161. 

GTiUMoeiun,  of  Angiospermae 
ii  555,  suppxessions  in  con- 
struction ii  557;  apocarpous 
ii  558,  559;  concrescence  ii 
557 ;  dimerous  ii  558 ;  in  epi- 
gynous  flower  ii  558 ;  in  hypo- 
gynous  flower  ii  558;  mono- 
merous  ii  558 ;  paracarpous  ii 
558,566;  in  perigynous  flower 
li  558;  polymerous  ii  558; 
reduction  ii  548,  557,  631 ; 
syncarpous  ii  558,  562 ;  termi- 
nal structure  of  flower  ii  558. 

H. 

Habitnal  anisophylly,  defined  i 
108. 

Hair,  definition  i  13,  16;  of 
calyptra  ii  153;  of  Musci  ii 
1 38 ;  of  prothallus,  of  Cyathea- 
ceae  ii  199,  oiOsmunda^  absent 
ii  199,  of  Polypodiaceae  ii  200, 
of  rteridophytaii  188 ;  of  root 
and  tran4>inition  ii  269;  as 
sporangial  protection  ii  497. 

Hairlaaa  root  ii  269. 

Hair-point  of  Musci  i  261 ,  ii  149. 

Hair-root  of  Hymenophylla- 
ceae  ii  264.   See  also  Bhisoid. 

Hakta  pecHnata^  transition  from 
entire  to  divided  leaf  ii  294. 

H,  trifurcatOy  heterophylly  ii 
357 ;  leaf,  cylindric  ii  283,  di- 
morphism ii  293. 

HalogeUm  sativuSf  halophyte  i 
266. 

Habphila,  macropodous  embryo 
ii  262;  pollen  ii  611. 

Halophiloos  plants  i  265. 


Halopbyte,   configuration  and 

environment  1  265. 
jBa/opteriSy  inatcd  formations  i 

37. 
H,JUicina^  branching  of  shoot  i 

88,   and    light  i  237 ;    long 

shoot  and  short  shoot  i  36. 

Hanbwya  mexicana^  adhesive 
disk  on  tendril  i  268. 

HaploUphium^  adhesive  disk  on 
tendril  i  268. 

Haplomitrium^  free  antheridium 
ii  84 ;  isophylly  i  102 ;  ortho- 
tropy  ii  18. 

Haptera  of  Podostemaceae  ii 
222,  265,  281. 

Hasteniixg  of  embryogeny  of 
prothallus  of  FUicineae  ii  189. 

Hanatorimn,  cotylar  ii  401 ,410; 
cotyledon,  lobed  ii  407;  of 
Cuscuta  developed  through 
contact-stimuli  i  268  ;  of  em- 
bryo in  Musci  ii  157 ;  of  Fungi, 
result  of  mechanical  stimulus 
i  269 ;  of  germinating  pollen- 
grain  of  Cycadaoeae  li  612; 
as  new  formation  ii  224,  226 ; 
of  ovule  ii  631 ;  ovular,  of 
Angiospermae  ii  638,  of  Casua- 
rina  ii  033 ;  of  parasite  ii  224, 
unlimited  growth  of  ii  225; 
pollen-tube,  a  ii  614 ;  of  seed  i 
208. 

Hedstopteris^  prothallial  gemma 
11214. 

Hedera^  anchoring-root  ii  286; 
juvenile  state  an  adaptation  i 
170;  nourishing-root  ii  286; 
root,  dimorphism  11  286 ;  root- 
primordia  on  stem  ii  275; 
shoot,  donsventral  i  99,  plagio- 
tropous  and  orthotropousi  160 ; 
reversible  dorsiventrality  1231. 

H,  HeliXi  leaf-forms  ii  i(>o. 

Hedwigia  ciKcUa^  leaf-surface, 
papilla  ii  143 ;  silver-glance 
ii  149. 

Hedychium  Gardnerianum^ 
plug-tip  ii  309 ;  ligule,  signifi- 
cance ii  377. 

Hedysarum  capUatum,  leaflet, 
asymmetry  i  121. 

H,  obscurum^  stipule  ii  369. 

H.  sibiricumf  inflorescence,  uni- 
lateral i  136. 

HeUochariSy  assimilating  shoot- 
axis  with  arrested  leaf  ii  447. 

ffdianthemum,  stipule,  arrest  ii 

365. 
H.  guttatum,  leaf,  stipulate  and 

exstipulate  ii  365. 
II.     iasianthuniy     oelandicum, 
tofnentosum,  vufgare,  stipule 

ii  365- 
ffelitutthus  annuuSj  sise  of  flower 

and  light  ii  552. 
ffeluodiceros  musetvorus^KminKt 

growth  basal  ii  324. 

X  X  2 


Heliconiadasyanthay  leaf-lamina 
split  through  rain-drops  ii 
3^8. 

Helicophyllum,  laminar  growth 
basal  ii  324. 

Heliotropism,  of  prothallus  of 
Equisetum  ii  197;  of  soil- 
root  ii  276. 

Helleboreao,  antipodal  cells, 
persistent  ii  636 ;  few  carpels 
and  many  ovules  i  59. 

IlelUboruSf  nectary  ii  550,  560 ; 
ovary,  plnriovular  ii  560. 

II»  foetidus,  leaf,  basipetal 
branching  ii  330. 

Heltninthostachys^     sporangio  - 

Shore  ii  483,  sterile  at  tip 
606;  sporangium,  dehiscence 
ii  585 ;  sporophyll,  configura- 
tion ii  483,  a  transformed 
vegetative  leaf  ii  485,  and 
wind-distribution  of  spore  ii 

474. 
H.  xeyhnica,  sporangiophore  ii 

483. 

Helwzngia  Japonica,  inflore- 
scence, epiphyllous  ii  436. 

H,  ruscijblia,  inflorescence^ 
epiphyllous  ii  437. 

Hemionitis  pcUnuUa^  virescent 
archegonium  ii  187. 

HemUeTia^  basal  pinnule  ii  347. 

H.  {Amphicosmid)  H^aikenUf 
leaf ,  development  ii  315;  pro- 
thallus, branching  ii  200. 

ff.  capensiSt  adventitious  pinnule 
ii  347  ;  water-absorbing  leaflet 

ii  347- 

ff,  gigantea,  prothallus,  branch- 
ing ii  200. 

HtpoHca^  acotylous  embryo  ii 
250 ;  time  of  germination  of 
seed  ii  253. 

Hepaticae,    absorptive    hypo- 

geous  organ  ii  70 ;  air-cavities 
71 ;  anatomic  structure  and 
water  ii  71 ;  anisophylly  i  toi  ; 
antheridium,  development  ii 
12,  opening  ii  10;  archego- 
nium, development  ii  16; 
branching  ii  21,  in  relation  to- 
leaf  ii  ^ ;  breathing-pore  il 
72 ;  bua,  direct  ori^  i  48 ; 
colour,  and  heat  ii  78,  and  light 
ii  77 ;  dioecism  ii  80 ;  doisiven- 
tral  structure  i  84;  dorsiven- 
trality  dominant  ii  18  ;  elater, 
organ  of  ejection  ii  99 ;  em^ 
bryo,chlorophyllousii  105 ;  en- 
dogenetic  shoot  ii  45  ;  epii)hy- 
tism,  and  rhizoidal  anchoring- 
disk  ii  45,  and  water  ii  53 ; 
exosporium  ii  106;  fertile 
shoot  ii  79 ;  flagellum  ii  42  ; 
gemma  ii  49;  germ-phase 
m  regeneration  ii  67 ;  germ- 
plant,  and  external  stimuli  i 
217,  and  light  i  239 ;  germina- 
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turn,  of  gemnui  and  spore 
compared  ii  109,  of  spore 
heteroblastic  ii  107,  of  spore 
and  formation  of  pro-embiyo 
compared  ii  113;  hydrotro- 
pism ii  76;  hygrophily  ii 
5a;  involttoel  ii  93;  involu- 
tion of  parts  to  resist  drought 
ii  ^h !  juvenile  form,  retention 
ii   146;    lamella   on    thallos 

ii  65»  57;  le»^  «  35»  bi- 
partite ii  41,  forming  capil- 
lary chambers  ii  58,  concre- 
scence ii  4  3,  displacement  ii  41 , 
tnbolar  ii  337  ;  long  shoot  and 
short  shoot  ii  43;  and  light  ii 

£6;  monoedsm  ii  80;  mud- 
ige-hair  ti  37 ;  mncilage- 
secretion  ii  37 ;  paraphyllinm  ii 
57;  perianth,  ranction  ii  89; 
propagation,  vegetative  i  48  ; 
propagative  capacity  i  47; 
protective,  odonr  ii  79,  taste- 
substance  ii  79 ;  regeneration 
ii  51 ;  resting  bud  ii  44;  re- 
tention of  water  ii  53  ;  rhizoid 
ii  45  ;  rudimentary  ii  1 14 ; 
scale  ii  37,  biological  signifi- 
cance of  ii  34;  sderenchyma- 
fibre  ii  76 ;  sexual  organs, 
diffuse  and  limited  disposition 
ii  80,  dorsal  in  thallose  ii  80, 
protection  ii  81,  88;  sexual 
shoot,  construction  ii  89,  poly- 
phyletic  origin  ii  93 ;  spore  ii 
106,  exine  ii  106,  perinium  ii 
106;  sporogonium  ii  93,  de- 
velopment ii  103,  function  ii 
94 ;  sterile  cells  of  sporogen- 
ous  tissue  ii  597 ;  stolon  ii  33 ; 
symbiosis  ii  78;  symmetry  of 
organs  ii  18;  tannin-body  ii 
79 ;  thallus  and  gravity  i  334 ; 
transformation,  of  leaf  to 
water-reservoir  ii  58,  of  rhi- 
zoids  ii  47 ;  tuber  ii  43,  66, 
history  of  discoverv  ii  66 ; 
vegetative  body,  variety  ii  7 ; 
vegetative  organs  ii  18;  and 
water  ii  53;  water-sac,  as  insect- 
trap  ii  64,  with  hinged  valve 
ii  01 ;  xerophilous  adaptation 
ii  65;  younger  group  than 
Musci  ii  7. 

JliracUum,  flower,  unessential 
lygomorphy  i  130  ;  leaf-base, 
function  ii  399.;  leaflet,  asym- 
metry i  133  ;  root,  periodic 
shortening  ii  371. 

Herb,  plagiotropons    shoot    ii 

467. 
Herbort    Spenoer  on    aniso- 

phylly  i  99,  350 ;  on  relation 

of  form  and  function  i  4. 

Hermaphrodite,     flower     of 

Gymnospermae  i  60,  ii  471 ; 

flower  ofSelaginelleae,  original 

ii5o8. 


HtrpcsipJumia^  organs,  position 
i  90. 

Haperis  nuUromedis^  phyllody 
ot  ovule  i  183. 

Hiteranthera  wsteraefolia,  juve- 
nile form  i  164. 

It,  remformiSf  reversion  1  173. 

HeteroblABtio  development  i 
14^ ;  spore-germination  in  He- 
paticae  ii  107. 

Heteroblaety  in  juvenile  forms  i 

«43. 

fftUrocetUroH  dwersifolia^  gra- 
vity and  cuttings  i  333. 

Heterodromy  in  phyllotazy  of 
Pteridophyta  i  78. 

Heterophyiidio  Equiaeta  ii 
501. 

HeterophyUy,  i  103,  ii  345, 
351 ;  of  dicotylons  aquatic 
and  marsh  plants  ii  358 ;  of 
epiphytic  Filices  ii  349 ;  of 
monocotylous  aquatic  and 
marsh  plants  ii  357 ;  of  Pteri- 
dophyte  ii  346,  350 ;  of  Sper- 
mophyta  ii  351. 

Heteroeporofiui,  Leptosporan- 
giate  Filidneae,  sporopnyll  ii 
487 ;  Ptoidophyte,  antheri- 
dium,  development  ii  1 80^  spo- 
rangium, development  ii  603. 

Heteroepory  of  Pteridophyta  ii 

577.^3.  ,.    , 

Heuchtra    Mtfttiesiiy    divided 

hypsophyll  ii  393. 

Hezamery  and  pentamery  in 
Caryophylleae  ii  538. 

Hiiracium,  leaf-formation  and 
light  i  356. 

ffUracium  um6g/laium,  gall- 
formations  of  capitulnm  i  197. 

Hinge  of  valve  of  sporangium 
of  Sek^nella  ii  580. 

Hinge-oell,  leaf  of  Monocoty- 
ledones  ii  334. 

Hippuris^  unitegminy  by  con- 
crescence of  ovule  and  integu- 
ment ii  6[8. 

H»  vulgaris^  hairless  root  ii  369. 

Hiptag€  thtusifolia^  searcher- 
shoot  ii  455. 

HofBmann,  experiment  in  pelo- 
riai  189. 

Hofinelaler,  on  development 
of  leaf  ii  304 ;  on  directive  in- 
fluence of  light  in  Bryophyta 

ia34- 
Homoblaatio     development    i 

143 ;  of  Equisetineae  i  151 ;  of 

Lycopodineae  i  151. 

Homoblaaty  in  juvenile  forms  i 

»43. 
Homodromy  in  phyllotaxy  of 

Pteridophyta  i  78. 

Homology  i  14;  and  analogy  i 

5  ;  of  gametophyte  and  sporo- 

phyte  i  30 ;  of  megasporocyte 

and  microsporocyte  of  An^^o- 


spermae  ii  635 ;  not  based  on 
one  chamctrr  i  14;  varying 
use  of  term  i  18. 

Honotophyadic  Equiseta  deve- 
loped through  fertile  shoots  in 
summer  ii  503. 

Homoaporooa  Pteridophyta, 
antheridiom,  development  ii 
178. 

Honey-glaiid,  stipnlar  ii  381. 

Hook,dimbingii  334,  371, 419; 
calydne  of  Agrimonia  ii  45a ; 
leaf  ii  419. 

H^rdntMy  ligule,  protective 
function  ii  378. 

H,  hexasHchum^  embiyo,  deve- 
lopment ii  418. 

Hormimtm  pyrenaUum^  inflo- 
rescence, unilateral  ii  136. 

Horn  of  sporophyll  of  CeraU- 
zamiaxx  513. 

Homed  petal,  developmeot  ii 
560. 

HouuJda  subpitmata,  leaflet, 
asymmetry  i  lai ;  leaf^  uni- 
laterally  pinnate  i  lai. 

Hoat  of  parasite  ii  335. 

HotUmiay  leai^  basipctal  branch 
ing  ii  330. 

H^usUma^  ovule,  ategminy  ii 
619. 

Humuhu  Lupulus^  stipular,  hy- 
psophyll ii  394;  stipules  of 
adjacent  leaves,  concrescent  ii 
368,  kataphyll  of  hypogeoos 
shoot  ii  386. 

Humua-plant,  hairless  root  ii 
369. 

Hyacinthus^  cotyledon,  epigeons 
green  ii  409 ;  flower  in  dark- 
ness i  343. 

H,  crietUa&Sy  bulbU  in  r^enera- 
tion  i  45  ;  root-hair  snppreased 
in  water  ii  369;  vegetative 
propagation  and  seed-foima- 
tion  i  45. 

Hydrangeoy  flag-appaiatos,  oor- 
relation  of  growth  i  31 1 ;  flag- 
flower  ii  571. 

Ifydrobryum,  root,  dorsiventral 
ii  381 ;  flattened  in  relation  to 
li£ht  i  347. 

HyarochariSy  hair  on  water-root 
ii  369 ;  root-apex  ii  367. 

H,  Morsus-ranae,  growth  of 
aauatic  root  in  soil  ii  367. 

Hyarochis  HumboldH,  rever- 
sion-shoot i  173. 

ffydroco^ity  stipule,  develop- 
ment ii  364. 

H.  vulgaris^  leaf,  segmentation 

ii  336. 
Hydrophylleae,   inflorescence, 

dorsiventral  i  136. 

Hydrotropism,  of  Hepaticae  ii 

76 ;  of  prothallus  ot  Eqmu- 

turn   ii  197;  c^  soil-root  ii 

376, 
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Hydrurus^     branching    i    34; 

colony  i  30. 
H,  foetidus,  T^etatiye  point  i 

Hygrophily  of  Hepaticae  U  5a. 

Hymtnccallis  speciasa,  embiyo, 
retarded  ii  251. 

Hynunocarpus  cirdnatus,  leaf, 
asymmetry  i  121. 

IfymenoUpis  spicata,  prothallus 
ii  30 ;  sporophyll  ii  496. 

HymsmmyceteSy^haoTTosX  fructi- 
fication in  darkness  i  258 ; 
fructification  and  light  i  257. 

Hymenophyllaceae,  antheri- 
dinm,  opening  of  free  ii  177 ; 
and  apospory  ii  609 ;  gemma, 
prothallial  u  214 ;  hair-root  ii 
264;  leaf,  adaptation  to  en- 
▼ironment  ii  347,  develop- 
ment ii  313;  leaf-form,  bio- 
logical significance  ii  346; 
prothallus,  snrfrice  and  fila- 
mentous ii  210;  ptyxis,  cir- 
dnate  absent  ii  321;  rootless  ii 
263,  reduced  form  ii  264  ; 
sporangium,  asymmetry  ii 
575,  basipetally  developed  ii 
496,  opening  ii  588,  position 
U  494,  and  peltate  sporophyll 
ii  575 ;  spore,  intrasporangial 
germination  ii  590 ;  symbiosis 
with  fimgi  U  219. 

Hymtnophyllumj  leaf,  apical 
growtii  periodic  ii  318;  pro- 
thallus ii  206. 

H,  axillan^  prothallus  ii  207. 

H,  interruptum^  Karstenianum^ 
plumosuMy  leaf,  apical  growth 
periodic  ii  318. 

Hymenaphyium^  apical  cell  ii 
21;  branching  li  21;  peri- 
chaetium  ii  82 ;  rhizome,  sym- 
podiai  ii  25 ;  shoot,  ventral, 
bearing  sexual  organs  ii  82; 
spore,  ejection  ii  loi  ;  sporo- 
gonium  with  elaterophore  ii 

lOI. 

H,  Jiabellatumy  hymenophyl-* 
loid  habit  ii  24. 

H,  Pkyllanthus,  thallus  ii  22. 

Hyoicyamus^  branching  ii  435; 
flower,  dorsiventrality  ii  543 ; 
inflorescence,  dorsiventral  i 
136 ;  plaoentoid  ii  599. 

//.  alius,  archesporium  ii  599  ; 
pollen-sac,  development  ii  599. 

Hypecoum^  androednm  ii  540. 

HyxMricaoeao,  stamen,  branch- 
ing ii  534. 

Hypericum^  d^oublement  ii 
533 ;  gynaeceum,  develop- 
ment ii  565;  stamen,  branched 
ii  533;  style,  formation  ii  565. 

H,  aegypttacum,  staminal  pha- 
lange ii  534. 

Hypnaoeae,  spore,  shedding  ii 
165. 


Hypmtm^  annulus,  frmction  ii 
161. 

H.  aduncuMf  eupressiforme^ 
revolv^ns,  undnatum,  leaf- 
apex,  photophobous  ii  135. 

J/,  crista^catrensisy  involution, 
dorsiventral  i  86. 

/T.  spUndens^  axis,  dorsiventral  i 
84 ;  paraphyllium  ii  146 ; 
shoot,  dorsiventral  ii  138,  pla- 
giotropous  and  light  i  233; 
tiered  growth  i  68 ;  transition 
from  orthotropy  to  plagio- 
tropy  i  69. 

Hypoooty^  of  Gntmineae  ii  41 5 ; 
tuber  ii  258,  260. 

Hypoootylar,  food-storage  of 
Dicotyledones  ii  258,  of  Mono- 
cotyledonesii  260;  hanstorium 
of  Gnetum  ii  402,  of  Welwit- 
sckia  ii  402 ;  water-storage  of 
Cactaceaeii  260. 

Hypogaeaa,  growth  in  dark- 
ness i  257. 

Hypogeoua,  absorptive  organs 
of  Hepaticae  ii  70 ;  cotyMon 
ii  410 ;  fruit  ii  493 ;  inflores- 
cence ii  571 ;  prothallus  ii 
198  ;  shoot  as  boring-organ  ii 
266;  sporocarp  ii  493;  stipular 
kaUphyll  ii  386. 

HypogynoiLB  flower  ii  558. 

Hyponaaty  i  84,  85. 

Hypopeltate,laif  ii  334;  sporo- 
phyll   in    Lycopodineae     ii 

503. 
Hypopoditim  ii  304. 

Hypopt^gium^    anisophylly    i 

100. 

II.fuscoHmbatumy  anisophylly  i 

lOI. 

Hypothesis,  of  development  of 
leafy  sporoph^  frx>m  moss- 
sporogonium  h  201 ;  of  evolu- 
tion, of  flower  ot  Coniferae  ii 
525 ;  of  hypsophyll  of  Mono- 
cotyledones  ii  396;  phyletic, 
regarding  sporangium  ii  605. 

Hy^ophyll  ii  389 ;  bristle  in 
Cynareae  ii  3^8 ;  development 
ii  391 ;  division  and  arrest  ii 
393f  397 ;  flower-envelope  de- 
veloped frx>m  ii  549;  form  in 
relation  to  function  ii  396; 
formed,  by  leaf-base  ii  342, 
3$Ht  by  whole  leaf-primor- 
dium  ii  392 ;  originates  from 
foliage-leaf  ii  390;  of  Musci 
ii  135;  position  ii  390;  pro- 
tective organ  ii  397 ;  stipular  ii 

394- 

I. 

IberiSf  flower,  unessential  zygo- 

morphy  i  130. 
Idealistio  morphology  i  5. 
lUx  Aquifoliumj  leu  of  young 

plant,  prickly  i  264. 


ImpatienSt  cotyledon,  emargi- 
nate  ii  407;  gynaeceum  and 
placentation  ii  564. 

/.  glcmdulosa^  foliar  gland  ii 
362. 

/.  farvijicrat  flowering  and  light 
1  244. 

Indented  leaf  of  Bryophyllum 
crenaium  ii  337. 

Indigofera  dipkyUa^  leaf,  uni- 
laterally pinnate  i  121 ;  leaflet, 
asymmetry  i  121. 

Indnainm,  homology  with  in- 
tegument of  ovule  ii  616 ;  use 

ii  497»  59^- 
Inferior  ovary  ii  567. 

Infloreaoenoe  i  128;  bristle- 
shoot  of  Gramineae  i  20 ;  com- 
pensation of  growth  in  i  208 ; 
climbing  organ  ii  456;  of 
Coniferae  ii  518 ;  of  Cruciferae 
i  197;  dorsiventral  i  134,  cir- 
cinate  i  136 ;  epiphyllous  ii 
436;  phyllodadous  ii  450; 
radial  1  134 ;  symmetry  i  134 ; 
unilateral,  origin  of  i  138. 

Infloresoence-azls  transform- 
ed into  assimilation-axis  ii 
447. 

Inheritance  of  malformation  i 
184. 

Inaeot  inducing  phyllody  1  181. 

Ineeot-trap  ii  64,  237. 

Inseotivoroos  plants,  tubular 

leaf  ii  338. 
Insertion  of  leaf  on  dorsiventral 

shoot  i  93. 

IntegiunentjOfmegasporangium 
ii  614;  of  ovule  ii  616,  develop- 
ment 617,  significance  ii  615  ; 
of  sporangium  oi  Lepidocofpon 
ii6[6. 

Integumentary  wing  of  ovule 
of  Coniferae  ii  628. 

Interoalary  growth.  See 
Growth. 

Interoellular  mucilageof  Hepa- 
ticae ii  76. 

Internal  symmetry  and  aniso- 
phylly i  254. 

Intemode  i  35;  length  and 
phyllotaxy  ii  442;  torsion  in 
plagiotropous  shoot  i  93,  in 
radial  shoot  ii  442. 

Interpetiolar  stipule  ii  368. 

Intermptedly  pinnate  leaf, 
cause  i  127 ;  of  Dicotyledones 
ii  331 ;  interpretation  ii  332. 

IntraoeUnlar  mucilage  of  Hepa- 
ticae ii  76. 

Intramatrioal  vegetative  body 
of  parasite  ii  225. 

Intranuoellar  germination  of 
embryo-sac  ii  622. 

Intraseminal  absorption  of  en- 
dosperm ii  402. 

Intraisporang^al  germination. 
See  OerminAtion. 
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Intniflporogonial  germinfttioo. 
See  OennlnAtion. 

Intr»Tacin*l  sqnamiile  ii  359. 

IntroTM  aother  ii  553. 

Inula,  branching  without  axil- 
lant  leaf  ii  433. 

InTrarae-donivaiitral  flower  of 
Silaginella  ii  507;  growing 
out  vegetatively  ii  ^08. 

ZnT«nioii  of  leoif  ii  396 ;  ex- 
planation of  ii  397. 

Iniroliioel,  of  Hepaticae  ii  93 ; 
of  Spermophyta  i  59. 

InTolnora,  arrest  through  loss 
of  function  i  59,  ii  397  ;  de- 
velopment in  Lagascea  ii  543; 
of  Pulsatilleae  ii  550. 

InTolQfeion  of  leaf  i  85,  ii  298, 
Stahl*s  hypothesis  of  ii  308 ;  of 
parts  to  resist  drong^t  in 
nepaticae  ii  65. 

Jpomoea  Pes-Caprae,  plaglotropy 

ii  459> 

Irr«gtilar  flower  1 1  a8. 

Iriartea,  prop-root  ii  277 ;  thom- 
xoot  ii  388. 

Ixideae,  flower-stmctiire  and 
pollination  ii  547  ;  thorn-root 
ti288. 

/m,  inheritance  of  staminal  varia- 
tion i  187 ;  leaf,  bilateral,  168, 
ii  394, 338, development  ii  338, 
dorsal  wing  i  87. 

/.  varUgiUa,leMif  development  ii 

3a9- 
Iaoet«06«e,  spermatozoid,  ploxi- 

cUiate  ii   17a;  spore,  water- 

distribotion  ii  575 ;  systematic 

position  ii  173. 

Isoetest  antheridinm,  develop- 
ment ii  181 ;  apospory  ii  607 ; 
archesporium  ii  601 ;  embryo, 
diflerentiadon  ii  343,  position 
of  organs  ii  347 ;  gametophyte, 
male  ii  181 ;  kataphyll  il  351 ; 
leaf,  terminal  i  i6-;  leaf-bome 
bad  ii  431,  436;  lignle  ii 
360;  megaspore,  differentia- 
tion ii  6a8 ;  microspore,  ger- 
mination ii  181 ;  prothallns  ii 
313,  development  ii  313 ;  rhi- 
soid  rare  on  female  prothallus 
ii  189;  sporanginm,  develop- 
ment ii  604,  sterilization  ii  555. 
605;  stem-apex,  suppression 
of  lateral  shoots  ii  431 ;  sys- 
tematic position  ii  173 ;  tape- 
tnm,  secretion  ii  596 ;  trabecn- 
lae  of  sporangium  ii  555,  597, 
605;  transition  from  sporo- 
phyll  to  foliage-leaf  ii  510. 

iJHystrix^  sporangium,  develop- 
ment ii  604. 

/.  lacustris,  apospory  i  3 14,  il  607 ; 
sporanginm,  development  ii 
004;  vegetative  development 
increased  through  suppression 
of  reproductive  organs  i  314. 


/.  MaUnoemUmay  microtpoie, 

germination  ii  180. 
laophyUooB         Selaginelleae, 

flower  ii  505. 
Isophylly,  of  Hepaticae  i  103; 

of  SeiagingUa  i  105,  ii  505. 
laoaporotus,    Leptosporangiate 

Filicineae,  sporophyll  ii  485 ; 

Lycopodineae,   spore-ejection 

ii  580 ;  Pteridophyta  ii  577. 

J- 

Joglandeae,  basigamy  ii  615. 

JugioHS,  laminar  erowth  euda- 
dons  ii  313 ;  leaflet,  asymmetry 
i  1 33 ;  flower,  male andfemale, 
position  ii  473. 

y.  cifuna^  leaf-apex,  precedence 
in  growth  ii  310. 

/.  rtgiOf  accessory  cotyledonary 
bud  i  434 ;  conelatioo  in  axil- 
lary bud  i  309;  kataphyll  ii 
388. 

Junoacineaa,  cotyledon,  differ- 
entiation ii  408. 

Jtmeus^  leaf,  cylindric  ii  447, 
differentiation  ii  398,  radial 
^  >95i  3^8,  orthotropous  i 
68. 

J.  bufmius,  flower,  malformed 
by  starvation  i  191. 

J,  capiiaiuSf  flower,  not  mal- 
formed by  starvation  i  191. 

J.  Fla$tcus,  embryo,  incomplete 
U353. 

/,  lamprocarpus^  malformation 
caused  by  Uvia  juHcorum  i 

195. 

/.  supi$tus,  malformation  caused 
by  Livia  jtmcorum  i  195; 
tuber  i  363. 

Jungemumma^  archegonia  in 
groups  with  perichaettumii  89; 
elater  free  ii  09. 

J,  aibicans,  leaf  ii  41. 

/.  dicuspidaia,  amphigastrium  ii 
41  'y  elater  ii  09,  loa ;  etiolated 
plant  and  light  i  341 ;  leaf- 
displaoement  through  light  ii 
43;  ligiit,directiveinfluenoeof 
i  334 ;  oil-bodies  absent  ii  79; 
regeneration  ii  53;  shoot,  en- 
dogenetic  ii  45 ;  sporogonium 

"99- 
/.  curvifelia,  water-sac  ii  60. 

y.  hyaltna^  spore-germinatioii  ii 

110. 

J.  MicAauxii,  oil-bodies  absent 

"79- 
y.  Sphagnii  sporogonium   and 

gemma  tocetner  ii  et. 

/.  irichophyua^  anisophylly  i  loi ; 
elater  ii  99 ;  leaf  ii  41 ;  spore- 
germination  ii  1 10. 

Jnngemmnniaoeaa,  anisophyl- 
ly i  100 ;  antheridinm,  develop- 
ment ii  13,  opening  ii   10; 


colour  uid  light  ii  78 ;  gemma 
of  foliose  ii  50;  flvrm-plant 
and  light  i  340 ;  lei^  displace- 
ment  and  lig^t  ii  41,  two-lobed 
ii  41 ;  Leitgeb's  diviwins  of 
acrogynous  and  anacrogynoos 
ii  80 ;  light  and  foliose  ii  77 ; 
mncilage>papilla  ii  38 ;  TeteD» 
tion  of  water  ii  53 ;  reversion 
of  leaf  to  thallus-form  H  43 ; 
spore-germination  ii  107 ; 
sporogonium,  development  ii 
p^i  1039  mature  ii  96,  opening 
li  97,  without  elateropnore  u 
09,  contains  spores  and  elaters 
li  99,  sterilization  ii  103. 

Juniperus^  dislocator-cell  ii  614; 
megasporocyte  ii  638 ;  pollen- 
sac,  confluence  ii  554,  develop- 
ment ii  556,  number  varies  ii 
553,  opeSng  ii  610,  tenninal 
ii  516  ;  stamen,  pdtate  it  334; 
transition  from  sporanginm  to 
sporangiferous  losf  ii  &6. 

y.  f^fif^yMU,  viV^gtffMMHMS,  juve- 
nile form  i  154. 

y.  communis,  juvenile  form  i  154; 
stamen,  variation  in  one  flower 
ii  516. 

Jussieuea^  air-root  ii  180 ;  influ- 
ence of  medium  i  360. 

y.  grandtficra^  breadilng-ioot 
absent  in  dry  soil  i  360. 

y.  iolicifoHa,  air-root  ii  380; 
sepal  and  petal,  venation  ii 

Juirenile  form  i  141 ;  absent,  in 
some  Algae  i  148,  in  some  An- 
gtospermae  i  159;  of  Angio- 
spermae  i  155;  of  aquatic 
plants  1  164;  with  arrest  of 
adult  leaves  i  166,  ii  447, 450 ; 
arrested  formations  in  i  145 ; 
of  Bryophyta  i  151 ;  described 
as  distinct  species  1  149, 159, 
ii  115;  ditterenoes  in  con- 
figuration i  14$ ;  direction  of 
growth  i  143;  distinguished  by 
different  phyllotaxy  i  161; 
duration  i  145;  of  Gymno- 
spermae  i  153  ;  heteroblasty  in 
i  143 ;  homoblasty  in  i  143 ;  of 
marsh-plants  i  164;  of  Pteri- 
dophyta  1151;  result  of  adapta- 
tion i  1 70 ;  retention,  in  A|gae 
i  149,  in  Hepaticae  i  146,  in 
Lemnaoeae  ii  336,  in  Muad  i 
I47»  '5i»  hi  Passerima  i  167, 
in  PhyUoghssum  ii  336;  re- 
version to  i  145,  171,  ii  447, 
in    feeble    light    1    343,   in 


Monocotyledones  ii  447 ; 
ual  organs  on  in  Conifene  i 
146 ;  tendril  absent  in  i  161 ;  of 
Thallophvta  i  148 ;  of  sero- 
philous  plants  i  165. 
JuTonila  stage,  difference  from 
adult  i  143. 
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K. 

JCattphyU  ii  384 ;  from  leaf-base 
U  386 ;  from  leaf-primordium  ii 
384;  of  Monocotyledones  ii 
389;  origin  ii  384;  ^Itate  ii 
3347  500 ;  protective  li  385 ;  of 
FteridophTta  ii  350;  stipmar  ii 
385 ;  storage-organ  11350,398. 

ITauffussia,  synanginm  11  585. 

Kermedya  rttbicumda^  juvenile 
form  i  155. 

KUaibeUa  vUifolia^  caipd, 
branching  li  537. 

KUinia^  shoot  as  water-reservoir 

ii45. 
Jdinotroplsm  i  no. 

Klugiay  anisophylly,  habitual  i 

"3. 

K.  Noianiana^  catting  of  inflo- 
rescence-axis i  46. 

Knautia  arvensis^  archesporium 
of  pollen-sac  ii  599 ;  doubling 
caused  by  Ptronospota  vtola- 
cea  i  19a;  fungus-attack  and 
staminal  pilmordium  i  11; 
heteropbylly  ii  353. 

K,  arvensis,  var,  integrifolia^ 
shade-form  ii  35a. 

K^  syhfoHcOt  heterophvUy  ii  35a. 

Knee-root  ii  a8o;  absoit  from 
Taxodtumdistukum  in  drysoil 
1  a6o. 

Kny,  experiment,  silver  fir  and 
light  i  350. 

Kurzia  crenacanthaidea,  juvenile 
form  of  liverwort  ii  1 15. 

L. 

Xabiataei  corolla,  confluence  of 
parts  ii  538;  flower,  dorsi- 
ventral  and  radial  i  133,  sup- 
pression of  organs  i  ^7 ;  hair 
1 16 ;  inflorescence^  umlateral  i 
136 ;  ovary  and  placentation 
ii  563;  shoot,  puiglotropous 
U459. 

IiftbiAta  flower  i  131. 

Lachenalia,  antagonism  of  seed- 
formation  and  vegetative  pro- 
pagation i  45. 

Z.  luteokty  antagonism  of  seed- 
formation  and  vegetative  pro- 
pagation i  45)  ai  3 ;  bulbil  1 45. 

Lagascea^  involucre,  development 

ii  543- 
Laguncularia  racemosa^  pneu- 

matophore  ii  378. 
Xainella,ofleaf,ofMusci  ii  144, 

of  Hepiaticae  ii  58 ;  of  thallus 

of  Hepaticae  ii  55. 
Ttamlnar  growth,  apical  ii  310 ; 

basal  ii  334;  types  11  313. 
Iiaminarlaoeae,  nigher  differ- 
entiation i  31. 
Lamium  macula/ttm,  pelorla  i 

189. 
Xand-form  of  Riccia  i  369,  ii 

34>45- 


Laad-plantB,  cellular  structure 

134. 

LariXf  flower  female,  position  ii 
533;  juvenile  form  1  1^4; 
megasporoqfte,  solitary  ii  038; 
poUJnation  ii  533 ;  prothallns, 
nude  ii  614;  short  shoot 
precedes  long  shoot  in  unfold- 

wg  ii  445. 

L.  eurapaea^  short  shoot  and  long 
shoot  ii  444. 

Lastraea  pseudomas,  var»  cri- 
stata^  apospory  ii  608. 

Latent,  capacity  of  branching  ii 
431 ;  primoi^ium  i  97,  of 
root  on  shoot  11  375. 

liftteral,  anisophylly  defined  i 
108 ;  flower,  dorsiventrality  1 
133;  organ,  displacement  i 
74,  development  in  serial  suc- 
cession ii  543 ;  root,  exotropy 
ii  376,  not  geotropic  ii  376; 
shoot,  and  chief  axis  i  34,  dor- 
siventral  1  9a,  suppression  at 
stem-apex  ii  431. 

Lathraeat  embryo,  reduced  ii 
354;  orean-formation  in  ab- 
sence of  Ti^ht  i  357. 

Z.  Squamarta,  storige-kataphyll 

ii399- 
LxUhyrus  Aphacay  correlation  1 

310 ;  malformation  i  178; 
seedling  1  ia6,  311 ;  stipule, 
asymmetry  i  135,  frmction 
ii  366 ;  tendril  i  161 ;  transi- 
tion-form of  leaf  i  161. 

Z.  A,  utUfoliaiust  malformation 
1  178. 

Z.  Cfyfmnumf  leaf-form  ii  163 ; 
stipule   arrested,  meaning  ii 

365- 

Z.  heierophyllus,  stipular  out- 
growth ii  367. 

Z.  laHfoUuSf  stipular  drip-tip  li 

367. 
Z.  NissoltOy  transition-form  of 

leaf  i  163. 
Z.  OcArus,   transitian-fonn  of 

leaf,  i  161. 
Z.  praUnsisy  stipular  appendage 

ii  366. 
lianrineae,  pollen-sac,  position 

"654- 
liftTender,  shoot,  plagiotropous 

development  11  459. 
Iieaf,  an  abstract  idea  i  8; 
adaptation  in  FUicineae  ii 
346;  adventitious,  non-exist- 
ent U  305;  anatomic  construc- 
tion ii  393  ;  apical  growth,  of 
Filioes,  li  317,  of  FUicineae  ii 
3io»  313*  o^  Musd  ii  131,  of 
Spermophyta,  ii  310;  apical 
segmentation  in  Musd  li  133 ; 
of  aquatic  Filices  U  348 ; 
arrest,  of  adult  i  167,  on  assimi- 
lating shoot-axisii  446;  asym- 
metry 1115,  of  entire  i  1 16;  basal 


growth  11306;  bifacial  11303; 
bilateral  ii  393,  338,  pronle- 

gwition  ii  393 ;  bipartite  of 
epaticae  ii  41 ;  branching,  of 
Dicotyledones  ii  339,  forming 
frdse  whorl  ii  333,  of  Gvmno- 
spermae  ii  33  a,  of  Ophio- 
glossaoeae  ii  48a,  of  Pteiido- 
phytaii  316;  change,of function 

I  8, 9,  of  position  in  Vaccinium 
Myrtillus  i  94 ;  of  Chora  115; 
chlorenchyma  ii  393  ;  crested 
li  345 ;  configuration  and  rela- 
tionships of  life  ii  345 ;  corre- 
lation, and  form  i  315,  of 
growth  1  309;  cvlindric  ii 
393 ;  development  li  303,  his- 
tory 11  303-4,  of  Pteridophyta 
ii  337,  of  Spermophyta  ii  331, 
and  venation,  ii  338;  dimor- 
phism of  Hakea  irtfurcaUt  ii 
393  ;  distinction  from  stem  i 
16;  distribution  of  growth  in 
ii  306 ;  divided  submerged  ii 
358;  dorsiventrality  ii  393; 
drip-tip  ii  345 ;  dual  frmction 
ii  8,  398 ;  earlier  functioning 
parts  appear  earliest  11  305; 
epipeltate  11 334 ;  of  epiphytic 
Filices  ii  350 ;  of  Filices  with 
unlimited  growth  1  15 ;  fbre- 
mnner-tip  ii  308;  free-livli^ 

II  335 ;  growth  limited  i  15 ; 
growth-area  and  form  ii  311 ; 
of  Hepaticae  ii  35,  38,  40; 
hypopeltate  ii  334 ;  inception 
of  leai-surface  in  Spermophyta 
li  311 ;  insertion  on  dorsi- 
ventral  lateral  shoots  i  93 ;  in- 
terruptedly pinnate  i  137 ;  in- 
version 11  30 ;  inverted  struc- 
ture li  396;  lamella  11  144; 
monocotylous  form  in  Dicoty- 
ledones ii  395;  of  Musci, 
simple  and  unbranched  ii 
134;  origin  Independent  of 
vegetative  point  ii  353,  305; 
outgrowth  as  water-reservoir 
ii  58 ;  pelute  11  333,  long- 
stalked  11  335,  short-stalked 
li  334,  biological  relation- 
ships 11  335;  and  phyllo- 
clade  ii  450 ;  plug-tip  ti  309 ; 
position,  in  deciduous  trees  1 
96,  mechanical  hypothesis  of 
1  74;  profile-position  of  radial 
ii  393,  338,  by  torsion  11 
395;  ptyxis  and  growth  ii 
311;  radial  ii  393,  395,  338, 
construction  of,  how  brought 
about  i  114;  segmentation 
of  primordial  11  331 ;  sequence 
from  entire  to  divided  in 
Monocotyledones  11337;  size, 
and  correlation  of  growth  1 
311,  and  venation  11  343; 
splitting  ii  335;  stalked  and 
unstalked  compared  ii  301 ; 
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•abmciged  diyided  ii  358; 
SYinmetry  i  114,  of  comtrnc- 
tion  ii  393 ;  terminal  i  16,  41, 
^  305f  ,541 ;  tuber  ii  398 ; 
upper  ii  321;  Tascnlar  bun- 
dle H  apa,  witlioat  yascnkr 
bundle  ii  392;  water-abforb- 
ing  ii  347, 349 ;  water-relation 
in  Musd  ii  143 ;  wing,  donal 
i87. 

Ia«af-apex, precedence  ingrowth 
ii309. 

lieaf-^iiriola,  of  Angiospermae 
ii  361 ;  of  Hepaticae  ii  29, 58. 

Iieaf-baae,  forming  hypsophyll 
ii394,  kataphyllii38o;  func- 
tion ii  399 ;  of  Dicotyledooes 
ii  299 ;  of  Monocotyledonei  ii 
398 ;  of  Spermophyta  U  321. 

Ijeaf-bome,bttd  i4a,  ii  341, 431 , 
436 ;  flower,  ialiely  described 
ii  436;  inflorescence  ii  436; 
shoot  ii  341,  435 ;  sporangium 
becoming  azis-bome  ii  556. 

Iteaf-btid  and  light  i  333. 

laeaf-olimber  ii  410,  593. 

Ii«af*ouahion,  of  Lycopiduim  i 
103 ;  origin  ii  306  ;  of  Coni- 
Ux9Jt  ii  509. 

Jaeaf-outting  i  45,  46;  difiler- 
ences  according  to  a^  i  46. 

Iieaf-dilforontiafeion  li  398 ;  of 
Musd  ii  134. 

r.form,  in  Australia  ii  393 ; 
of  Dicotyledones  ii  339;  in 
dwarf-conditions  of  Cmdferae 
i  359;  in  Europe  ii  394;  evolu- 
tion in  Aroideae  i  158;  of 
Gymnospermae  ii  333 ;  modi- 
fied, on  renovation-shoots  i 
190;  of  Monocotyledones  ii 
333  ;  and  nutrition  ii  35a ;  of 
Pteridophyta,  ii  313 ;  in  rela- 
tion to  shoot-axis  of  Cotyledon 
umbilieus  i  1 14,  ii  336 ;  series 
in  Filicineae  ii  330;  signifi- 
cance in  fan-pidm  ii  336; 
transitions  i  10. 
f-foimatlon  and  light  i  356. 

Iioaf-hook  ii  419. 

Iiaaf-lamina,  branching  ii  313. 

Iieaf-naotaary,  ii  430. 

Zaaaf-orguis,  terminal  i  41. 

Ijeaf-priokla  of  Victoria  regia 
i  364. 

Iieaf-primordinm,  arrest  pro- 
duces hypsophyll  ii  393 ; 
division  in  Benincasa  ceriftra 
ii  393 ;  growth,  method  ii 
306;  origin  in  embryonal 
tissue  ii  305,  in  one  cell  in 
Filicineae  ii  305,  in  cell-group 
in  most  Pteridophyta  ii  300, 
in  cell-group  in  Spermophyta 
ii  306. 

Iieaf-root  ii  337. 

Iieafoaheathii  398;  and  axillary 
structure   ii    399;    closed   ii 


333 ;  of  Dicotvledooes  ii  399 ; 
of  Monocotyledones  ii  398, 
333  ;  of  Spermophyta  ii  331 ; 
storage-organ  i  8,  ii  398. 

Iieaf-aplndl^oUmbar  ii  431. 

Iieaf-atalk,  coneUtion  with  la- 
mina ii  300;  developed  from 
leaf-lamina^  ii  399;  develop- 
ment, cause  ii  300,  and  en- 
vironment ii  301 ;  of  Dicotyle- 
dones ii  300 ;  function  ii  399 ; 
of  Monocotyledones  ii  399; 
origin  late  in  Spermophyta  ii 
331 ;  of  Pteridophyta  ii  314. 

Iieaf-atalkmUmbar  ii  431. 

Iiea^stnurtare,  in  relation  to 
environment  in  Pteridophyta  ii 
347 ;  and  water  in  Mnsci,  ii  1 43. 

Iiaaf-airueiur— ,  epidermal 
origin  in  Efkedra  i  17. 

Iieaf-toiidrll  i  161,  ii  419,  431. 

Iieaf-tentaole  ii  419. 

laeaf-thom,  ii  438 ;  of  Ukx  and 
medium  i  363. 

Iieaf-tip,  of  Musd,  development 
i  131,  ii  306;  precedence  in 
growth  ii  308. 

Leaf-  traaaformfttlon.  See 
Tnuiafozmftlion,  Trana- 
formed. 

Iiaaf-traiiaition  forms.  See 
Traaaition. 

Iiaaf-taber  ii  308. 

Iteaf-Tagina.  Seeliaaf-ahealh. 

Zaaaf-whorl,  false  ii  333, 371. 

IioaAeaa  shoot,  functions  as  root 
in  Trickomanos  memhrana- 
cotitn  ii  364 ;  of  limited  growth 
i  30,  ii  450. 

Tieaflet,  asymmetry  i  134;  of 
uneqmd  size  i  I30. 

Itecjtbidaoaaey  hypocotylar 
stora^  ii  359. 

LecytMtSf  hypocotylar  storage  ii 
360. 

Leersia,  scutellum  ii  415. 

IiegWTninoaae,  dadode  ii  451 ; 
cotyledon,  as3rmmetry  ii  406 ; 
flower,  dorsiventral  from  the 
outset  i  139 ;  fruit,  colour  and 
transpiration  ii  571;  inflo- 
rescence, unilateral  i  136;  leaf- 
arrest  on  assimilating  shoot- 
axis  ii  A46 ;  leaf,  asymmetry  i 
131  ;  snoot  as  water-reservoir 
ii  453 ;  stipel  ii  380 ;  stipular 
appendage  ii  366;  stipule, 
asymmetry  i  I3i,    135,   ine- 

anality  in  size  ii  366 ;  tendril, 
evelopment  ii  433. 
Iieitgeb,  groups  of  Acrogynous 

and  Anacrogynottsjnngerman- 

nieaeii  80. 
Lejetmia^  anchoring-diak  ii  45 ; 

archegonium,  sohtary  ii  88; 

auride  ii  58;  elater  attached 

to  snr&ce  of  capsule  ii  100 ; 

gemma  ii  51 ;    pro-embryo  i 


146,  ii  108;  regeneratioo  ii 
53  ;  sesting-bnd  u  44 ;  spore, 
germination  ii  108;  sporo- 
gonium  without  daterophore 
li  100. 

L.(jColoU;etmia)  Goebetid^iOdom- 
ioUjouMia)  mirMUsy  gemma 
1150. 

Z.  lumbricoidesy  capillary  water- 
chamber  ii  $8. 

Z^  MettgtriopsiSf  juvenile  form, 
retention  i  146,11  113;  male 
plant  ii  109  ;  gemma,  limited 
growth  i  143;  mdunentiiy 
form  ii  114. 

L,paradoxa^  water-sac  ii  64. 

L,  serfiyUifoiia,wpoiKt  germina- 
tion i  146,  ii  idS. 

Lematua,  juvenile  form  i  148 ; 
pro-embryo,  i  148. 

L^nbidium  demdroideum^  fla- 
gellum  ii  43. 

Lemnaf  free-living  leaf  i  16^  ii 
335;  root,  hairless  ii  269; 
vegetative  body,  development 
ii  336. 

Z.  minor,  growth  of  aquatic  root 
in  soil  ii  367. 

Z.  trisulca,  erowth  of  aquatic 
root  in  soil  ii  367 ;  segments  of 
plant  ii  336. 

Iiemnaoeaa,  free-living  leaf  ii 
335;  juvenile  form,  retention 
ii  336 ;  root-cap  ii  367 ;  vege- 
tative body,  morphology  ii 
335 ;  vegetative  point,  absent 
i4i. 

Iientibn  larteae,  flower,  de- 
vdopment  ii  543,  dorsiven- 
tral ii  543 ;  gynaeceum,  para- 
carpous  ti  566;  placenta- 
tion  ii  566;  rootless  ii  365; 
transition,  from  root  to  leaf  ii 
340,  firom  leaf  to  shoot  ii  336. 

Iientioel  on  root  of  Lummiurm 
ii38o. 

LentinuSf  abnormal  sporophore 
in  darkness  i  358. 

Lcotmrus  Cardiaca,  pdoria  i  190. 

Lepicoiea,  cdour  and  environ- 
ment ii  78 ;  flagellum  ii  43. 

JL  cavifoHa,  flagdlum  ii  43. 

Z.  ocAroieuca,  thickened  wall- 
membrane  ii  76. 

Lepiditim  sativum,  succulence  of 
leaf  depending  upon  salt  i  366. 

Lopidoctarpom,  sponmginm,  inte- 
gument ii  610. 

LefidodendroHy  sporangium,  tra* 
Deculae  ii  597. 

Lefddophyllum  quadrongularo^ 
leaf,  inverted  structure  ii  396. 

Lepidoua,  rudimentary  forms  ii 
115;  shoot,  endpgenetic  ii  45 ; 
spore,  ^ennination  ii  iia 

Z.  Oicruru,  leaf  ii  41. 

Lcpismium  radiams,  dorsiven- 
tralityof  shoot,  reversible  i  331. 
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IiepkwponuigiAte  Filioinaae, 
antheridimn,  free  ii  177; 
aich^onimn,  development  ii 
184;  embryo,  orientation  of 
organs  ii  3^5;  leaf,  develop- 
ment ii  310;  sporangia  of 
different  age,  mixed  ii  4^; 
sporangium,  opening  ii  587, 
position  ii  49^,  seam-cells  ii 
588,  stalked  ii  574,  stominm 
U588. 

Iiopioaporangliun  ii  603. 

Iieptoxylem,  ii  157. 

Iienoobryaoeae,  leaf-stractnre 
ii  145  >  water*cell|  perforated 

ii  145. 
Leucobryum,  dwarf  male  plant 

iii5i. 
L,gtaMCHMy  xeropUlons  stmctnre 

maintained  in  water  ii  148. 

Leucodendron  argenteum,  coty- 
ledon ii  40a. 

Leucofum^  leaf-sheath  and  axil- 
lary stmctnre  ii  399;  seed- 
germination,  time  of  ii  353. 

Z.  vemum,  root,  duration  of 
life  ii  390,  branching  sup- 
pressed ii  374. 

LlAne,  i  159,  ii  389,  419,  431, 
453 »  593  ;  foliage,  permanent 
reflation  ii  454,  temporary 
retardation  ii  454;  shoot, 
transformed  radial  ii  453. 

Idane-growth,  temperate  and 
tropical  ii  4K3. 

Iiichenes,  foliose,  usually  dor- 
siventral  i  71 ;  frnticulose, 
usually  radial,  i  71 ;  podetium, 
function  i  73  ;  symmetry  and 
direction  i  71. 

Ltcmopkora  flabellata^    colony 

130. 
Z.  radicanSj  colony  i  30. 

Iiight,  and  anisophylly  i  350; 
and  apogamy  i  339 ;  and 
arrest  of  oreans  i  333 ;  and 
branching  or  marine  Algae  i 
337,  of  protonema  i  334 ;  and 
toinch-system  of  Cupressineae 
i  330 ;  and  change  of  function 
i  355  >  <uid  chasmoramy  i  345 ; 
and  cleistogamy  1  345 ;  and 
colour,  of  flower  ii  55 1 ,  of  fruc- 
tification in  Sphaeriaceaei  358, 

.  of  Hepaticae  ii  77 ;  and  con- 
figuration, of  Algae  i  356,  of 
£yophyta  1  334,  of  Fungi  i 
3ft7,  of  Hepaticae  ii  77,  of 
puints  i  337  ;  and  develop- 
mental stages  i  338;  and 
direction  of  shoots  i  71 ; 
directive  influence  i  337,  357  ; 
and  dorsiventral,  inflorescence 
i  136,  shoot  i  330 ;  and  dorsi- 
ventrality  i  3  37 ;  and  flattening, 
of  aerial  root  ii  385,  of  organs 
i  345;  and  flower  i  345,  ii  551 ; 
and  fiower-formation  i   343, 


Vochting's  experiments  i  344 ; 
and  germ-plant,  of  Algae  i338, 
of  Hepaticae  i  339,  of  Musci  i 
341 ;  and  gonidium-formation 
i  357 ;  and  leaf-formation  i 
356;  and  opening,  and  closing 
of  flower  i  345,  of  sporangium 
it  575 ;  and  organs  of  dicoty- 
lons  parasite  i  357 ;  and  pla- 
giotropous  shoot  of  Musci  i 
333  ;  and  polar  differentiation 
i  339;  and  pro-embryo  of 
Batraclufspermum  i  338  ;  and 
prothallus  of  Pteridophyta  i 
341 ;  and  protonema  of  Bryo- 
phyta  i  339 ;  qualitative  in- 
fluence i  338;  and  r^enera- 
tion  of  Algae  i  337 ;  and  root- 
formation  i  331 ;  and  seedling- 
plant  of  Spermophyta  i  343 ; 
and  size,  of  coroUa  ii  551,  of 
flower  ii  551 ;  and  sporangium 
of  Pteridophyta  i  345;  and 
spore-germmation  i  339 ;  and 
sporogonium  of  Musd  i  336 ; 
and  snr&ce-increase  of  organs 
i  345 ;  and  unilateral  inflo- 
rescence i  137;  and  zygo- 
morphy  ii  553. 

Idgnin  in  sporangial  wall  of 
Lycopodium  ii  578. 

Ligulatae,  systematic  value  ii 

173- 
Iiigulate  flower  i  131. 

Iiigole,  ii  376 ;  of  Gramineae  ii 
376,  418 ;  of  Isoetes  ii  360 ;  of 
Palmae  ii  378,  418 ;  of  Selor 
ginella  ii  360 ;  of  Spirodela  ii 
336;  of  Zingiberaceae  ii  377. 

Ligustruniy  luitaphyll  ii  385; 
ovular  development  ii  633. 

Iiiliaceae,  cotyledon,  epigeous 
green  ii  409;  leaf-lamina, 
differentiation  ii  300;  mega- 
sporocy  te  becomes  embryo-sac 
ii  635. 

Liliumj  bulbil  ii  369. 

Z.  aunUumj  lanctfifiium,  flower 
becomes  dorsiventral  in  de- 
velopment i  139. 

Z.  candtdum,  antagonism  of 
vegetative  propagation  and 
sMd-formation  1 45,  3 1 3 ;  leaf, 
change  of  function  i  8,  ii  398; 
storage-leaf  of  bulb  ii  398. 

Limitation  of  development  of 
organs  i  143 ;  of  organs  i  14. 
See  also  Growth. 

LimnatUhemuMf  leaf-borne 
flower    falsely    described    ii 

43^- 
LimnophUa   heUrophyUay  false 

leaf-whorl  ii  333,  370;  hetero- 

phylly  ii  358. 
Linariay  root-bud,  exogenetic  ii 

377. 
Z.  spuria^  cleistogamy  and  light 

i345. 


Z.  vuigarisy  adventitious  shoot, 
position  ii  377. 

Ltnum,  ovule,  epithelium  ii  638, 
haustorium  ii  638. 

Liparis  latifoliay  ovule-forma- 
tion induced  by  stimtdus  of 
insect  i  370. 

Liriodendrony  stipule,  protective 
function  ii  363. 

Z.  iulipifera,  phyllotaxy  i  95; 
stipule,  protective  function  ii 

363. 
Ltrufsma,     ovule,    ategminy  ii 

619. 
Listera  cardata,  transformation 

of  root  into  shoot  ii  337. 
Littonia,  leaf-tendril  ii  438. 
Livia  juncorumy  malformation 

caused  by  i  195. 
lioasaoeae,  androecium  ii  535. 
Lobeiiay  ovary  syncarpous  ii  563 ; 

staminal  tube,  concrescence  i 

53- 

Z.  ErinuSy  flowering  and  rays 
of  spectrum  i  344. 

Loliunty  glume,  suppression 
through  Toss  of  function  i  58 ; 
hypsophyll,  divided  arrested 
ii  397 ;  ligule,  protective  func- 
tion ii  378. 

Z.  temulefUunty  glume,  suppres- 
sion i  57;  hypsophyll,  divided 

ii  397- 
Lomentatia  impudicay  division 

of  labour  amongst  shoots  i  39. 

Long  shoot  and  short  shoot  i 
35,ii  444;  of  Hepaticae  ii  43; 
of  Musci  ii  119. 

Loniceray  leaf^  double  i  190, 
insertion  i  93;  shoot,  dorsi- 
ventral lateral  i  93,  orthotro- 
pous  or  plagiotropous  i  68. 

Z.  Pericfymenum,  liane-growth 

ii  453. 
Lophocolea,  archegoniain  groups 

withperichaetium  ii  89;  spore- 
germination  ii  110;  water- 
reservoir  ii  58. 

Z.  bideniatay  endogenetic  shoot  ii 
45 ;  gemma  ii  50 ;  regeneration 
ii  53. 

Z.  heterophyilay  embryo  ii  103. 

Z.  muHca/a,  foliar  water-reser- 
voir ii  58. 

Loranthaoeoe,  embnro-sac  em- 
bedded in  torus  ii  030 ;  ovule, 
reduction  ii63t,  rudimentary 
ii  630. 

Loranthus  pentandrus^  sphaenh 
carpus  ii  630. 

Lotus  comicultUuSy  a  halophyte 
i  366 ;  stipule  ii  361. 

Loxsomay  sporangium,  opening 
ii588. 

LozsomAOoae,  sporangia  basi- 
petally  developed  ii  496. 

Liibbo<dc,  on  lie  of  embryo  in 
seedi  115,11406. 
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Zumm'tMira,  lenticel  on  root  ii 

a8o. 
Lumilaria,  air-atvities  ii    75 ; 

gemma  ii  49,  and  light  i  227 ; 

sporogoninm,  opening  ii  97. 
Z.  vuIgariSf  dioecism  ii  80. 
Zupitttds,  cotyledon,  asymmetry  i 

115 ;  leaflet,  nneqnally  sized  i 

I  a8 ;  rooty  movement  in  soil  ii 

376. 
Luiuia/iaifescemtForsten,  flower 

modified  by  attack  of  brand- 

fhngns  i  193. 
Lychnis,  ^ynaeceom  and  placen- 

tation  ii  564. 
Z.  zfespertina,  sex-change  dne  to 

Ustilago  antherarum  i  193. 
Lycium  oarbarum^  axis,  radial  i 

85. 
Iiycopodineae,  anisophylly    i 

IDS  ;  branching  ii  43a ;  dadode 
ii  448 ;  devefopment,  homo- 
blastic  i  151 ;  embryo,  differen- 
tiation ii  344,  polar  dif- 
fieientiation  U  247;  flower, 
podinm  ii  510,  and  Tegetative 
•hoot  ii  509;  gametophyte  ii 
191 ;    laminar  growth,  basi- 

Slastic  ii  31a;  phyllotazy  in 
ichotomous  branching  i  81 ; 
rootless  ii  a64 ;  spermatozoid, 
biciliate  ii  17a;  sporangiom, 
arrest  ii  ^10,  bilateral  ii  574, 
581,  dorsiventral  ii  581,  open- 
ing ii  578,  origin  from  leaf- 
organ  ii  473,  position  ii  493, 
time  of  origin  ii  504 ;  sporo- 
phvU  ii  503,  and  foliage-leaf 
alike  in  position  and  origin  ii 
477,  and  wind-distribution  of. 
spore  ii  474 ;  tapetnm,  secre- 
tion ii  596;  transition  from 
sporophyU  to  foliage-leaf  ii 
510;  ttopo-sporophyll  ii  510. 
Lycopodium,  antheri<uam,  em- 
bedded ii  1 74,  opening  ii  176; 
oellolose  in  sporangiu  wall  ii 
578  ;  dorsiventrality  and  light 
i  104;  embryo,  position  of 
organs  ii  347;  endogenetic 
mX  root  ii  273 ;  gemma, 
abjection  ii  467 ;  heterophylly 
ii  346;  leaf-cnshion  i  103; 
ligmn  in  sporangial  wall  ii 
578 ;  protooorm  u  331 ;  pro- 
thallns,  development  ii  194, 
dorsiventral  ii  193,  radial  ii 
191 ;  shoot,  hypogeons  i  104 ; 
spermatosoid-stmctnre  sim- 
plest ii  173;  sporangium, 
mature  ii  578,  position  ii  575, 
phyletic  hypotnesis  of  trans- 
ibrmation  ii  606,  wall  and 
dehiscence  ii  ^79 ;  stomium  ii 
579;  symbiosis  with  fungi  ii 
ai8  ;  transformation  of  sporan- 
gium into  sporophyll  u  606 ; 
'  tubercule  primaire '  ii  lo^ 


Z.  alpinum,  anisophylly  i  103. 

Z.  atm^Httum^  embryo,  difieien- 
tiation  ii  344,  position  of 
organs  ii  347 ;  flower,  apodial 
orthotropous  erect  ii  510; 
prothallus,  saprophytic  ii  193 ; 
sporanffinm,  position  ii  510; 
spore,  dischaige  ii  580 ;  sporo- 
^enous  cell-mass,  nutrition 
ii  597  ;  sporophyll  differs  from 
foliage-leaf  ii  503. 

Z.  carinaiumt  prothallus  filiform 

U193. 

Z.  caroiimiamtm^  floweri  ortho- 
tropy  ii  509. 

Z.  cemumm,  embryo,  differen- 
tiaticm  ii  344;  gametophvte, 
primitive  ii  583;  prothaUns, 
chlorophyllous  ii  193,  develop- 
ment ii  1949  water-relation- 
ship ii  315 ;  porotocorm  ii  331 ; 
sporangium,  dehiscence  ii  583 ; 
sporophyil,hypopeltate  ii  503. 

L.  CAamaicyparissus,  aniaoj^yl- 
ly  and  external  factors  i  3^5. 

Z.  claoaium,  not  anisophyUons 
i  loa  ;  branching  ii  433 ;  em- 
bryo, differentiation  ii  344, 
position  of  organs  ii  347; 
flower,  orthotropy  ii  509; 
prothaJlus,  development  ii 
194,  saprophytic  ii  193;  spo- 
rangium-wall, lignin  U  579; 
sporogenous  cell-mass,  nutri- 
tion ii  597 ;  stomium  ii  579. 

Z.  compkuiatum,  anisophylly  i 
100,  103,  caused  by  lieht  i 
353;  prothallus,  saprojmvtic 
ii  193;  shootf  dorsiventral  ii 
419,  dorsiventral  and  flower, 
radial  ii  $09,  flattened  and 
light  i  349 ;  symbiosis  with 
fimgi  ii  319. 

Z.  HippuriSf  prothallus  filiform 

iii93. 
Z.  inttndaium,  not  anisophyUons 

i  103  ;  embryo,  differentiation 
ii  344;  flower,  inrthotropy 
ii  500 ;  gametophyte,  primitive 
ii  5^3 ;  mudlage-formation  ii 
503 ;  a  primitive  type  ii  609  ; 
prothallus,  chlorophyllous  ii 
193,  developmentii  194,  water- 
relationships  ii  3 1  ^ ;  protooorm 
ii  331 ;  reproduction,  capacity 
i  143 ;  shoot,  adventitious,  of 
embryo-plant  i  46;  sporan- 
gium, dehiscence  ii  583,  doisi- 
ventiml  ii  574,  position,  and 
leaf  ii  583,  wall  and  dehi- 
scence ii  579. 

Z.  iimfoliumy  flower,  podial  or- 
thotropous and  pendent  ii  5 10 ; 
sporangium,  position  ii  51a 

Z.  iucidt^fHy  gemma  ii  467. 

Z.  nummuIatHaifoUum^  prothal* 
lus,  filiform  ii  193 ;  symbiosis 
wiUi  frmgi  ii  319. 


Z.  PkUgmana^  flower,  podial 
orthotropous  pendent  ii  510; 
piothallial  gemma  ii  214; 
prothallus  ii  193 ;  sporangium, 
fxmtion  ii  51a 

Z.  rejlexum,  gemma  ii  467. 

Z.  saloA^nse,  prothallus,  chloro- 
phyllous ii  1 93,  development  ii 
1 94; '  tubercme  prinudre'ii  317. 

Z.  Selago^  not  anisophyUons  i 
103 ;  embryo,  differentiation  ii 
344;  flower,  apodial  ortho- 
tropous erect  ii  510:  gemma 
ii  467,  607;  paraphyses  on 
{m>thallus  ii  193 ;  propagative 
adventitious  shoot  on  pro- 
thallus ii  313 ;  prothaUuSy  dor- 
siventxal  U  193,  saprophytic  ii 
193;  sporaneiium,  positiaa  ii 
510;  SporophyU  and  foliage- 
leaf  alOce  ii  503,  509 ;  trsasi- 
tion  between  sporophyU  and 
foliage  leaf  u  510. 

Z.  vohihile,  climbing  leaf  u  419; 
hook  on  leaf  u  346. 

longodieaa,  aplail  growth  of 
leaf,  prolonged  ii  3x9. 

Lygodium^  antherid^um  free, 
opening  ii  1 77 ;  climbing-oigan 
ii  593 »  indusium  ii  497 ;  pro- 
thaUns apandrous  ii  330;  spo- 
rangium, and  annultts  ii  592, 
displacement  ii  404,  matore 
ii  591;  sporophyU,  develop- 
ment ii  478. 

LJapemieum^  aichegoninm,  vire- 
scentU  1 87 ;  leaf-(£mber  U  593 ; 
sporangium,  position  u  593. 

Z.  mierepkyllumj  sporangium 
and  opening  ii  593. 

L,ptUmaiumt  leaf,  dorsal  row  i 
91 ;  stem,  dorsiventndity  i  91. 

Z.  UrminaU,  prothaUns,  ter- 
minal meriitem  ii  305. 

LysichiUm,  antipodal  celli^  in- 
crease in  number  ii  637. 

Lytkrum  SaUcariOy  flower,  nu- 
merical symmetry  U  538. 

M. 

Maoropodona  embryo  ii  360. 
Macrwamia  Frastri,  coral-like 

air-root  it  381. 
if.  MiqueU,  pinnule,  basipetal 

development  ii  333. 
Madotkeca,  spore-germinatioQ  ii 

108. 
Magnolia,    kaUphyU    u    386; 

stipule,  protective  ti  363. 
M.  CampUlU,  UmbreUa^^H^, 

protective  u  386. 
At  Juscata,  kataphyU,  stipokr 

U386. 
HAiae,  inherited  steriUty  i  186. 

See  also  Zea  Mais. 
MalacJkium,  gynaeceumand  pla- 

centation  ii  564. 
Male  flower.    See  Tlowar. 
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Male  gunetophyte.  SeeO«me- 
topbyte. 

Male  piothalliis.  See  Mioro- 
IirothAlliis. 

Male  sexual  oigan.  SeeAnthe- 
ridiiuiL 

Malfonnation,  of  archeg^minm 
ii  15  ;  of  bod  i  178 ;  dilution 
i  177 ;  derangement  of  organs 
i  I  j^ ;  of  fungi  i  187 ;  caiued, 
by  fongi  i  19a,  ii  526,  by  in- 
sects 1  178,  194,  by  OTcr- 
nntzition  i  190,  by  under- 
nutrition i  191 ;  etiology  i 
184;  experimentally  evoked 
i  187;  of  flower  i  177,  181, 
180,  in  Coniferae  ii  524; 
gaUs  i  196;  inherited  i  185, 
190;  of  leaf  i  191 ;  question  of 
new  formation  in  i  196 ;  of 
ovule  i  180;  of  roots  i  191 ; 
significance  i  177;  of  sexual 
organ  of  Pteridophyta  ii  187 ; 
spontaneous  i  184,  transmis- 
sible by  seed  i  184 ;  of  stamen 
i  180 ;  of  stem  i  190 ;  value  in 
oiganogiaphy  i  1 79. 

Malpighi,  on  leaf-<ievelopment 
iisoa. 

Malpighiftoaae,  searcher-shoot 

ii  455- 
Mahot  carpel,  branching  ii  537. 

M.  vulgaris^  flowering  and  light 
ia44. 

Malvaoeae,  carpel,  branching 
ii  537  >  chorisis  of  stamen  ii 
536;  flower,  radial  lateral  i 
133;  pollen-sac,  reduction  of 
number  ii  554 ;  stamen,  basi- 
petal  succession  ii  543. 

Mammilla  on  leaMurface  of 
Musd  ii  143. 

MammllaHa  macrot^le,  leaf- 
nectary  ii  430. 

Mammillarieae,  concrescence 
of  axillaiy  shoot  and  axillant 
leaf  ii  430;  inflorescence,  leaf- 
borne  ii  436 ;  transition  from 
thom  to  nectaiy  ii  430. 

ManHfera  indica,  polyembiyooy 
ii  837. 

Mangrove,  embryo,  viviparous 
ii  '55*  pneumatophore  ii 
278;  root-system  from  chief 
root,  suppressed  ii  373. 

Mantle-leaf  of  Platycerium  ii 

350. 

Marantaoeae,  petaloid  half- 
stamen  ii  554;  pollen-sac, 
arrest  ii  554. 

MaratArum,  root-borne  shoot  ii 

328. 

Af.  titiU,  root  with  shoot  ii  337. 

MartUtia,  synangium  ii  586, 
sterilization  ii  So^, 

M.  fraximay  synangium  ii  586. 

Marattiaoeae,  antheridium,  em- 
bedded ii  174,  opening  ii  176; 


archegonium,  development  ii 
184 ;  embryo,  differentiation 
ii  344;  kataphyll  of  adventi- 
tious bud  ii  350 ;  leaf,  develop- 
ment ii  315 ;  leaf-stalk  ii  314; 
leaf-itmctnre  ii  315;  prothal- 
lus  ii  198;  shoot,  lateral,  at 
apex  of  stem,  suppressed  ii 
431 ;  sporangium,  mature  ii 
585,  opening  ii  587,  position 
ii  403;  sporophyll,  and  foliage- 
leaf  alike  in  piocition  and  origin 
ii  477,  the  ordinary  foliage- 
leaf  ii  48  a;  stem,  tuberous  ii 
43 1 ;  stipular  bud  i  46 ;  stipule 
ii  3151  3^5 »  synangium  ii  585. 

Mttrcgravia,  juvenile  form  mis- 
taken for  aroid  i  159 ;  juvenile 
state,  result  of  adaptation  i  1 70 ; 
liane  i  159. 

Marograviaoeae,  bract,  tubular 
ii  338 ;  juvenile  form,  direction 
of  growth  i  143. 

MarchofUiaj  antheridiophoreand 
archegoniophore  ii  85 ;  apical 
cell  ii  31 ;  branching  ii  31 ; 
breathing-pore  in  transpiration 
ii  74;  <^I-row,  protective  ii 
30;  colour,  violet  of  antheridial 
pit  ii  10;  dorsiventndity  and 
light  i  337 ;  gemma  i  227,  ii 
49 ;  germination  of  spore  and 
gemma  compared  ii  112;  re- 
generation 1  48;  spore,  thin- 
walled  ii  106. 

M,  chenofoda,  scale  with  apical 
appendage  ii  30. 

M,  lameHasOf  scale  and  rhizoid  ii 

3a. 

M,  polymorpha^  air-cavities  ii 
73 ;  antheridium  and  sperma- 
tozoid  ii  9;  female  plant  ii 
86 ;  gemma,  development  i  a  3  7, 
ii  Ii3;germ-di8k,sinalliiii3; 
male  plant  ii  85 ;  rhizoid,  dis- 
tribution ii  33;  symmetry  of 
gonophore  ii  85. 

Marohantiaoeae,  air-cavitiei  ii 
73 ;  antheridiophore  ii  84 ; 
antheridium,  development  ii 
1 3,  opening  ii  1 1 ;  archegonio- 

Shore  ii  84 ;  colour  and  light 
78 ;  em^o-plant  and  l^ht 
i  339 ;  gravity,  relationships  ii 
76 ;  involution  of  parts  to  resist 
drought  ii  65 ;  light  and  ^wth 
ii  77;  mucilage-cell  li  76; 
oil-body  ii  79;  reversion  to 
juvenile  form  i  171 ;  rhizoid, 
division  of  labour  ii  46 ;  scale, 
protective  ii  39;  shoot,  form 
of  etiolated  i  349;  spore- 
germination  ii  III ;  sporogo- 
nium,  development  ii  97,  104, 
mature  ii  96,  opening  ii  97,  con- 
tains spores  and  elaters  ii  99 ; 
thallus,  symmetry  i  86,  ii  19; 
water^storage  tissue  ii  76. 


Marginal,  growth  of  leaf  of  Fili- 
dneae  ii  313;  ovule  ii  558,  of 
Cycadaceae  ii  511. 

Marine  Algae,  branching  in 
relation  to  light  i  337. 

Marsh-plant,  endogenetic  ad- 
ventitious root  ii  373;  leaf, 
arrest  on  assimilating  shoot- 
axis  ii  446;  heterophylly  ii 
357;  juvenile  form  i  164; 
riband-form  of  leaf  in  mono- 
cotylous  ii  357. 

MarsiliOy  antagonism  between 
reproductive  and  vegetative 
organs  i  313;  dorsiventrality 
i  91;  embryo  and  gravity  i 
330 ;  megaspore  i  330,  ii  313 ; 
microspore  u  180;  radial  leaf 
i  1 14 ;  rhizoid  of  female  pro- 
thallusii  189;  spore-distnbu- 
tion  ii  313  ;  spore-germination 
in  absence  of  light  ii  190; 
sporocarp  ii  491,  outgrowth  of 
sterile  leaf  ii  479 ;  stem,  creep- 
ing i  91. 

M*  Browmi^  sporocarp  ii  493. 

M,  Drummondi,  megaspore, 
germination  ii  3ia. 

M,  polycarfay  an  aggregate 
species  ii  479;  sporocarp, 
development  ii  493,  marginal 
formation   ii    479,   origin   ii 

479- 
M,  piodrifolia,  effect  of  land 

and  water  on    formation   of 

sporophyll  ii  498;  growth  in 

land  and  in  water  ii  498. 

M.  subanguUUa,  specific  value  ii 

479- 

M,subterran€a^  hypogeous  sporo- 
carp U  493. 

MaraiHaoeae,  antheridium,  de- 
velopment ii  180;  dorsiventra- 
lity ii  480;  embryo,  position 
of  organs  ii  347;  gametophyte, 
male  ii  180 ;  megasporangium, 
tetrad-formation  ii  603 ;  mega^ 
spore,  reduction  in  number  ii 
636 ;  microspore,  germination 
ii  180;  pinnule,  unilateral 
formation  ii  480;  prothallus, 
female  ii  313,  limited  develop- 
ment i  143,  male  ii  180; 
sporangium,  arrangement  ii 
496,  position  ii  493,  protected 
in  pit  ii  498,  reduced  not 
radial  ii  574,  sank  in  sporocarp 
ii  474;  spore-distribution,  not 
a  function  of  sporangium  it 
573,  in  water  ii  474,  575; 
sporocarp  ii  474,  development 
ii  490,  hypogeous  ii  493; 
sporophyll  as  new  formation 

ii  477,  479-        ,     . 
Massart  on  leaf-development  11 

305. 
Maasolae  of  Azolla  li  318. 

^aj/i]^^<rm,anisophyllyi  loi ; 
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endo^ienetic  shoot  ii  45;  in- 
volution, dorfiTcntral  i  86; 
flagellam  ii  43,  nseii  228 ;  pro- 
file-pontioD  of  leaf  ii  135. 

M,  trilobaium,  anisophylW  i  loa. 

ICateriAl  and  fonn,  Sachs'  hy- 
pothois  i  200. 

KaftoniAoefte,  sporaagimn^  dis- 
position ii  496. 

Xktaritj,  terminal  stage  of  a 
series  i  9,  ii  304. 

Maurandta,  l^-stalk-dimber  ii 
421. 

Keohanioal,  hypothesis  of  leaf* 
position  i  74;  stimnlns  and 
configuration  of  organs  i  268. 

MedUago  sativa,  pressure  and 
development  of  mfloxesoence  i 

138- 
AfedtmUa  radicans^  root-tendril 

ii  287. 

Medium,  and  amphibious  plants 
i  260 ;  and  aqnatic  plants  i 
260;  and  Fonfi  i  206;  and 
hair-points  of  Mnsd  i  261 ; 
and  halophily  i  265 ;  and  leaf- 
snccnlence  i  264 ;  and  organs 
i  2^9 ;  and  prickle-fonnation 
i  263 ;  and  resting  states  i  261 ; 
and  thom-formation  i  263; 
and  tuber-formation  i  263. 

MegacarpoML^  flower-stmctnre 
and  pollination  ii  547. 

HegaprothaliuB,  of  Angio- 
spermae  ii  636 ;  of  Coniferae 
oeveloped  after  pollination  ii 
624;  ofGymnospermae  11629; 
of  Heterosporous  Filicineae  i 
220,  ii  211 ;  olJsoeUs  ii  212 ; 
of  Selagintiia  ii  194. 

Megasoros  of  Atolla  ii  488. 

Hegaaporanglam,  of  Calanuh 
sttuhys  CasAeana  ii  602 ;  of 
Ispet^s,  development  ii  603; 
ofPteridophytaii  5  78 ,  develop- 
ment ii  602  ;  of  SeUtginellat  ii 
580,  development  ii  508,  603, 
disposition  ii  508.  See  also 
Oinile. 

ICegaapoTO,  of  Heterosporous 
Filidneae,  germination  i  220 ; 
ii  211;  of  Isoetts,  differentia- 
tion ii  628;  ejection  in  Sela^- 
nelleae  ii  509.  See  also  Sm- 
brjro-aao. 

lEegaaporooTte,  and  microspo- 
rocyte  of  Angiospermaei  homo- 
logy ii  625 ;  of  Comferae  ii 
628;  becomes  embrvo-sac  in 
Liliaceae  ii  62  5 ;  tetrad-division 
in  Spermophyta  ii  625. 

ICegasporophyll,  of  Hetero- 
sporous Filicineae  ii  487 ;  of 
Selaginella  ii  471.  See  also 
Carpal. 

Melaleuca  micromera^  reversion- 
phenomena  i  167;  revenion- 
shoot  i  172. 


MelampyruMf  infloresoenoey  uni- 
lateral i  136. 

M.praieHse,oo^\t6ioiti,  persistent 
11403;  inflorescence,  unilateral 

ii37. 

M,  syhaticum^  inflorescence,  uni- 
lateral i  137. 

Melandrium  album,  rubrum, 
flower  and  light  i  245. 

AfelasicmaceaefUasophjUj,  habi- 
tual i  III. 

Melianthus,  stipule,  axillary  ii 

37a. 

MelUa  HHatat  nutans,  leaf-in- 
version, explained  ii  297. 

MelocaUus^  adult  feature  i  174. 

Melodorum  datieanum,  searclier- 
shoot  ii  454. 

Menispermum  canadense,  acces- 
sory axillary  bud  ii  434. 

Menyanthes^  ovule,  epithelium 
11638. 

M.  trifoliata,  root,  chlorophyl- 
lous  ii  280 ;  hairless  ii  269. 

Meroklin  on  leaf-development 

11303- 
Mercurialis  peretmis,  transition 

between  epigeons  and  hypo- 

geous  cotyledon  ii  403. 

Morlatem,  apical  and  lateral, 
phyletic  relationship  in  pro- 
thallns  ii  205. 

Myrmecodia,  thom-root  ii  288. 

Mesembryanthemum,  transform- 
ation of  stamen  into  petal  ii 

55*. 
Mesoootjl  of  Cyperaceae  ii  41 2. 

Mesopodlnm  ii  304. 

Metalesia,  leaf-inversion  by  tor- 
sion ii  296. 

MetMiiorphosIs,  doctrine  i  5  ; 
is  ontogenetic  i  11. 

Metzgeria,  apical  cell  ii  21 ; 
branching  ii  21;  ejection  of 
spore  ii  loi ;  gemma  ii  49 ; 
mudlage-papilla  ii  28 ;  reten- 
tion of  water  ii  55 ;  spore- 
germination  ii  107;  sporogo- 
nium  with  elaterophore  ii  loi ; 
thallus,  winged  ii  20 ;  ventral 
shoot  bearing  sexual  oxgans  ii 
82. 

M,  austraUSf  perichaetium  ii  83. 

M.  conjugaia,  gemma  ii  49. 

M.furcata^  adventitious  shoot  as 
gemma  ii  49  ;  perianth  absent 
U  82 ;  oil-bodies  absent  ii  79 ; 
re^|eneration  ii  5a ;  vegetative 
pomt  ii  20,  23. 

M,  pubescens,  oil-bodies  absent 
ii  79 ;  water-retention  ii  55. 

M,  sauata,  water-sac  ii  56. 

MioroprothaUna,  of  Angio- 
spermae  ii  614;  of  Gymno- 
spermae  ii  612;  of  Hetero- 
sporous Filicineae  ii  180, 182; 
oilsoetesii  181 ;  oi Selaginella 
ii  182. 


ICieropyle,  function  ii  615. 

Mioroaoma  of  Atolla  ii  488. 

ICioroaporaDgiom,  of  Calama- 
slaebys  Casheana  ii  603 ;  of 
Heterosporous  Pteridophyta  ii 
487, 602 ;  of  Selaginella  ii  5S0, 
development  ii  6oo«  See  also 
Pollen-sae. 

ICicroipore,  of  Heterosporous 
Pteridoph3rta,  geiminatioQ  ii 
180 ;  of  Salviniaoeae,  distribu- 
tion ii  218.    See  also  FdUen- 


Micro^porophyll,  of   Hetero- 

Sorous  Filicineae  ii  487.    See 
so  Stamen. 

Mimosa  sensiHva^  leaflet,  asym- 
metry i  124,  unequally-sized 
ii26. 

Mimoaoae,  flower,  arrangement 
of  paits  ii  531 ;  lea^  acropetal 
branching  ii  330. 

Mimulus  THingii,  flower  and 
light  i  245. 

Mirahilis  Jalapa^  root,  chloro- 
phyllous  ii  280. 

Mistletoe,  embryo,  reduced  ii  254. 

Mites  cause  Ennenm-galls  i  196. 

Mniaoeae,  spore,  shedding  ii 
165. 

Mnium,  antheridium,  opening  ii 
11;  paraphysesii  151. 

M,  ^^rmvm,  sporogonium  ii  161; 
capsule,  wall  ii  162. 

M,  undulatum,  anisophylly  i 
100;  archcgonial  group  ii  152 ; 
arch^onium,  development  ii 
17;  Kale-leaf  ii  134;  shoot, 
radial  and  plagiotropous  ii  132 ; 
v^etative  shoot  plagiotropous, 
propagative  shoot  orthotro- 
pons  i  69. 

ModifLcation,  of  flower  by  over- 
nutrition  i  190,  by  starvation  i 
ipi ;  of  host  by  parasitic 
Fungi  i  192 ;  of  sexby extenial 
conditions  i  191. 

Mbrkia,  mudlage-papilla  ii  28 ; 
perichaetium  ii  83. 

Mohria,  annulus  and  mature  spor- 
angium ii  591;  antheridium 
free,  opening  ii  177  ;  prothal- 
lus,  lateral  meristem  it  205; 
sporangium,  displacement  ii 
494;  sporophyll  and  foliage- 
leaf  alike  ii  478. 

M,  caffrorum,  prothallus,  apan- 
drous  ii  220;  sporangium  ii 
588. 

Monunrdica^  tendril,  morphology 
11425. 

M,  balsamina,  tendril,  develop- 
ment ii  423;  transition  from 
prophyll  to  tendril  ii  426. 

Honergio,  and  polycfgic  cells 
of  Siphonodadiaoeae  i  24; 
organization  of  ChUus^fthmO' 
nas  i  27;   plant-body  i  34; 
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plants  i  33 ;  spherical  body  of 
Eremospkaera  i  65 ;  transition 
to  polyergic  forms  i  a^ 

Monooarplo,  gametophyte  of 
Pteridophyta  11  189. 

MoHOcleat  antheridiom,  develop- 
ment ii  13;  rhizoid,  division 
of  labour  ii  46 ;  sexual  organs, 
disposition  ii  80;  vegetative 
pomt,  mndlage  protection  of 
ii28. 

M.  dilatatay  rhizoid  ii  46 ;  sexual 
organs  ii  la. 

Honoootjladonea,  antipodal 
cells,  increase  in  number  ii 
637 ;  assimilating  axis  a  trans- 
formed infloresoence-axis  ii 
447;  dadode  ii  449;  cotyle- 
don, differentiation  ii  408,  epi- 
geous  ii  409,  hypogeons  ii  410, 
sheath  ii  408,  410,  terminal  i 
16;  embryo,  dmerentiation  ii 
34^,  retarded  ii  250,  vegetative 
pomt  absent  ii  245,  storage  of 
food  ii  260;  exalbuminy  ii 
^02,  408 ;  exstipulate  ii  365 ; 
flower,  anemophilous  ii  547; 
germination,  viviparous  ii  256 ; 
growth,  intercalarv  predomi- 
nant ii  298,  323 ;  book-leaf  ii 
420;  hypsophvll,  hypothesis 
r^iaiding  evolution  li  396; 
inflorescence,  unilateral  i  136 ; 
kataphyll  ii  389 ;  lamina  con- 
volute m  bud  ii  309 ;  laminar 
growth,  basal  ii  324,  basi- 
plastic  ii  312;  l«if,  apex, 
precedence  in  growth  of  ii  309, 
arrest  in  assimilating  shoot- 
axes  ii  447,  base  ii  298,  bilateral 
ii  328,  development  ii323,  dor- 
siventral  ii  323,  hinge-cell  ii 
324,  inversion  by  torsion  ii  298, 
]>eltate  ii  329,  profile-position 
li  328,  radiEil  ii  328,  reduction, 
Actors  causing  ii  447,  sequence 
from  entire  to  divided  ii  327, 
sheath  ii  298,  stalk,  rare  ii  290, 
terminal  i  16 ;  megaspore,  ab- 
sorption of  ovular  cells  ii  637 ; 
m^asporocyte,  tetrad-division 
ii  625;  microspore,  reduc- 
tion in  number  ii  626 ;  ovule, 
ategminy  U  618,  bitegminy  ii 
617 ;  phylloclade  ii  449;  pro- 
phyU,  concrescence  ii  38  2,  posi- 
tion ii  382 ;  prop-root  ii  277  ; 
protocorm  U  232 ;  root,  brandl- 
ing, suppressed  ii  274,  lateral 
origin  ii  2  74,system  ii  272;  root- 
less ii  265;  stipule,  axilUry 
ii  37^ ;  tendril  ii  428 ;  thorn- 
root  li  288 ;  tiansformatiou  of 
root  into  shoot  ii  227 ;  vena- 
tion ii  339,  striate  ii  338; 
wind-polOnation  ii  547. 

Honoeoiam  and  dioedsm  of 
Hepaticae  ii  8a 


Mtmogramme^  prothallial  gemma 
ii  214. 

MonomArons,  gynaeceum  ii  558; 
ovary  of  Dryadeae  ii  559. 

Monophyilea^  cotyledon,  persis- 
tent 404. 

Monopodial  leaf-branching  of 
Dicotyledones  ii  330. 

Monoiropa,  embryo,  reduced  ii 
254;  root,  free-living  ii  234, 
hairless  ii  269. 

Monsteray  juvenile  form  i  157. 

Af,  delicicsay  dorsiventrality  i  90; 
leaf,  perforated  ii  325 ;  shoot, 
bilateral  with  distichous  phyl- 
lotaxy  i  90. 

Monstroaitj,  Darwin's  defini- 
tion i  178. 

Moaoin-Tandon  on  d^double- 
ment  ii  533 ;  definition  of  ano- 
maly i  178. 

Moraea^  thorn-root  ii  288. 

Moxphologioal,  categories  of 
organs  i  13;  importance  of 
arrested  organs  i  60. 

Morphology,  and  physiology, 
relation  i  4;  definition  i  3; 
first  based  on  the  study  of 
higher  plants  i  13;  Goethe*t 
definition  i  3 ;  idealistic  i  5 ; 
Sachs*  definition  i  4. 

Hoaa-oapaxile,  ampithedum  ii 
Z55;  archesporium  ii  155; 
endothedum  ii  155. 

Moaa-plant,  configuration  ii  131. 

Moaa-stem,  apiad  cell,  three- 
sided  ii  131,  two-sided  ii  131. 

Mucilage,  round  embryo  of 
Musd  ii  154;  oiLycoiodium 
inundatum  ii  503;  giiand  on 
ochrea  ii  374;  liair  of  He- 
paticae ii  27,  of  Musci  ii  138 ; 
and  opening  of  antheridium 
of  Bryophyta  ii  ii;  papilla 
of  Hepaticae  ii  28,  60 ;  pit  of 
Azolia  ii  348;  secretion  of 
Hepaticae  ii  27,  76;  slit  of 
Hepaticae  ii  27 ;  itipnle  secret- 
ing ii  381. 

^tff^  regeneration  of  germ-tube 

M.  MucedOf  germination  of  zygo- 
spore in  varying  nutrition  i 
266. 

M.  racemosusy  growth  of  myce- 
lium, limited  i  142 ;  nutrition 
and  form  i  267. 

M,  stolonifary  rhizoid  devdoped 
through  contact-stimuU  i  269. 

MukUnbeckia  plaiyclados^  cla- 
dode  ii  452. 

Mtdgedium  macrophyllumt  tran- 
sition from  foliage-leaf  to 
hypsophyll  ii  391. 

Musay  fiiiit,  oorreuition  of  growth 
i  212 ;  leaf-form  ii  327,  split* 
ting  by  wind  ii  326 ;  venation 
ii  340- 


Htisaoeae,  venation  and  leaf- 
growth  ii  342. 

Muscari  botryoides,  flag-flower 
ii  571. 

Af,  camosum,  flag-apparatus, 
correlation  of  growth  1  211. 

Muaoi,  acrandrous,  more  primi- 
tive ii  149 ;  acrocarpous,  more 
primitive  ii  149;  adaptation, 
vegetative  ii  141 ;  all  acrc^y- 
nous  ii  149 ;  anisophylly  i  100 ; 
annulus  of  capsule  ii  160, 
function  ii  161 ;  antheridial 
groups  ii  151 ;  antheridium 
li  9,  149,  vi^ying  origin  i  18 ; 
apophvsis  ii  158,  organ  of 
assimilation  ii  159 ;  arche- 
gonial  groups  ii  151 ;  arche- 
gonium  ii  14,  149;  arche- 
sporium ii  155,  601,  steriliza- 
tion ii  606 ;  branching  not 
axillary  ii  131 ;  calyptra  ii 
152 ;  caster  formed  by  peri- 
stome ii  164 ;  ddstocarpous 
ii  160;  colour  in  s»nal 
organs  ii  551;  columella, 
function  ii  157;  dioecism  ii 
150;  embryo,  'foot,'  ii  157, 
haustorinm  ii  157,  structure 
and  development  ii  154; 
gametophyte  and  that  of  Fili- 
dneae  h  208 ;  germ-plant  and 
light  i  241;  hair  ii  138; 
hair-points  ii  149,  and  medium 
i  261;  hypsophyll  ii  135; 
laminar  growth,  basiplastic  ii 
312  ;  leaf,  adaptation  ii  135, 
apiod  cell  two-sided  ii  131, 
function  ii  1 34,  on  radial  shoot 
ii  134,  simple  unbranched  ii 
134,  tip,  development  ii  306  ; 
mudlage  ii  27,  76,  around 
embryo  ii  154;  older  than 
Hepaticae  ii8 ;  paraphylliumii 
140 ;  paraphyses  ii  151 ;  peri- 
chaetial  leaf  ii  152;  peristome 
ii  z6i ;  phyllotajqr  i  78,  ii 
131 ;  propagation  asexual  ii 
139 ;  propagative  capacity, 
great  i  47;  protonema,  and 
Ught  i  234,  and  correlation  i 
58,  long  shoot  and  short  shoot 
ii  119,  precedes  bud-formation 
i  48  ;  radial  and  dorsiventral 
ii  18 ;  regeneration  ii  52,  finom 
severed  leaf  i  50 ;  relationship 
to  light  ii  149;  retention  of 
water  ii  143;  rhizoid  ii  45, 
segmented  ii  116,  strand  ii 
120;  schizocarpous  ii  160; 
seta  ii  161 ;  sexual  oigans  ii 
9,  14,  149  ;  silver-gutnoe  i 
261,  ii  148;  shoot,  dorsi- 
ventral H  138,  plagiotropous, 
and  light  i  232,  radial  ii  133 ; 
spermatozoid,  distribution  un- 
known ii  152  ;  spore, distribu- 
tion ii  160,  germination  U  116; 
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n)ore-flac  ii  156 ;  sporogoniiiin 
h  15a,  and  stomaU  ii  159; 
stegocaipons  ii  160;  uni- 
fonnity  of  vegetative  body  ii 
7  ;  water-absorption  ii  14a. 

Mussaeptda,  calycineflag-appaim- 
tos  i  130;  flower,  uneiacntial 
zygomorphy  i  130. 

Mjoonrhiia  ii  389. 

Idyoporum  serratum,  ovule,  ept- 
thelinm  ii  639,  haustorium  ii 
639. 

Mycsotis  alpestriSf  inheritance  of 
malfonnation  i  186. 

M.palustrisy  sixe  of  corolla  and 
light  ii  551. 

Myosurus^  ovary,  development  ii 
560;  ovnle,  redaction  in  ovary 
11560. 

Myriophyilum^  bitegminy  ii  618 ; 
leaf -branching,  basipetal  ii 
330;  reaction  of  organs  to 
external  stimnlii  a  1 8 ;  reversion 
and  its  canse  i  174;  storage- 
leaf  ii  398 ;  winter-bad  i  1 74, 
318,  ii  398. 

MyrisHca     fragrans,      apical 

rwth  of  co^ledonary  lobes 
f07;  cotyledcm,  lobed  ii 
407 ;  endosperm,  mminate  ii 
407. 

Mymucodia  echinata^  transfor- 
mation of  root  i  13. 

ICyrtaeeaa,  androedom  ii  535. 

HyxomyoetM,  organization  i 
'5>  polyergic  i  33;  reaction 
of  plasmodiam  to  external 
stimnlii  318;  sclerotinmi  363. 

Myxopyrum  nervosum^  searcher- 
shoot  ii  454. 

N. 

irftgell  on  leaf-development  ii 
303 ;  on  origin  of  roorophyte 
of  Pteridophyta  ii  005 ;  phy- 
tomeisi. 

Najas,  flower-leaf,   terminal  ii 

541- 
ITanlam  i  359. 

Nanotnitrium,  antheridinm,  de- 
velopment ii  13 ;  archegonial 
venter  ii  1^3;  capsnle,  de- 
velopment ii  155;  colnmella 
ii  157  ;  embryo  ii  14 ;  sporo- 
goninm,  opening  ii  160. 

N,  temrumj  sporogoniomii  155, 

157. 

Narcissus^  leaf-sheath  and  axil- 
lary strnctare  ii  399. 

N,  poeiicuSf  bnlb  ii  299. 

Nassffoia^  thom-plant  of  Andes 
i  364. 

Nasturtium  lacustre^  leaf-cnt- 
ting  i  ^6. 

N,  officinale,  syloestnt,  root, 
exogenetic  ii  373. 

Neck-oanal-oeUa  of  archego- 
nium  ii  14^  184. 


Neckera,  leaf-nndalatioii  retains 
water  ii  143. 

ITeckenMeaa,  leaf-base,  oat- 
growth  retains  water  ii  143. 

Nootarj,  leaf  ii  430 ;  of  Helle- 
borus  ii  560 ;  petaline  ii  550, 
551 ;  stamina!  U  549,  550 ; 
stipularii  381. 

ITegAtiva  chorisis  ii  533,  540. 

NdumHum,  foliage-leaf,  peltate 
ii  335 ;  i^f»  primary,  peltate 
ii  330,  radial  1 114. 

Ntmatus  Capreae^  forming  galls 
i  aoo. 

Necttia,  root,  hairless  ii  369. 

N,Nidus-ams,  endogenetic  stem- 
root  ii  373 ;  transformation  of 
root  into  shoot  ii  337. 

Nepenthes,  leaf,  tnbnlar  ii  338, 
tendril  ii  438 ;  transition  from 
leaf  to  climbing  organ  i  161. 

Nephrotepis,  leaf,  periodic  apical 
growth  ii  318. 

N  exaltata,  leaf,  development 
ii  317,  periodic  apical  growth 
ii  318. 

Nerium  Oleander^  flower,  doable 

ii  537. 
Neat-leaf  of /V(^/M/itiOT  ii  350. 

Neat-root  of  epiphytes  ii  383. 

New  formation.  int^;ament  of 
ovale  as,  ii  616;  in  flower, 
free  central  placenta  as  ii 
567 ;  in  malformation  i  196 ; 
sporophyll  in  Pteridophyta  as 
ii  477. 

New  formation  of  organs,  from 
wonnd-callos  i  44 ;  in  regenera- 
tion i  44. 

Nuhtlarmm  splendens,  transi- 
tion of  foliage-leaf  to  hypso- 
phyll  i  10,  ii  551. 

Ntgella  damascena,  flower,  varia- 
tion in  namerical  symmetry  ii 

583. 

Nodes  and  interoodes»  of  Chora 
i  35;  of  axis  135. 

Notema  atriplicifolia,  cotyledon 
as  assimilation-organ  ii  403. 

Norantea  guiasunsis,  jnvenile 
form,  absent  i  159. 

Nestec  svmbiotic,  with  Antho- 
ceras  ii  78,  with  Blasia  ii  78. 

Notespartium,  shoot  as  water- 
reservoir  ii  453. 

Notothyku,  sporogoninm  H  05. 

Al^r^^ifZsmySporogoninm  li  96. 

Nourishing  root  of  climbing 
planU  ii  386,  388. 

Nuoellar  tissnc,  adventitions 
embryo  formed  from  ii  637. 

Nnoellus  ii  573,  614,  632; 
development  in  large  ovnles  ii 
631  ;  stimalation  affiecting 
development  in  ii  633. 

Nnmerioal  relationships  of 
flowers,  factors  determining  ti 

637- 


Nuphar,  jnvenile  form  i  164; 
root,  lateral,  origin  ii  373. 

N  iuteum,  dmiventrality  i  85, 
and  light  i  331 ;  jnvenile  fiarm, 
i  165; 

Natrition,  and  configoratioo  of 
Fangi,  i  366;  effiect  on  an- 
droedam  of  Rosaoeae  ii  538 ; 
and  malformation  i  187,  ii 
190,  191;  and  prothallns  of 
Equisetum  ii  195 ;  of  spore  of 
Coniferae  ii  6a8 ;  of  spores  in 


sporogoninm  of  Hepaticae  il 
97;  of  sporogcnoos  oeU-mass, 
oiLycopodmrn  ii  597,  of  pollen- 
sac  of  Angiospermae  ii  597. 

NatritlTe,  cell  in  spon^^ooinm 
of  Hepaticae  ii  97 ;  ninction 
of  int^[ament  of  ovale  ii  615 ; 
tissne,  chalazal  ii  640,  fimicn- 
lar  ii  640. 

Nymphaea  mbra,  jnvenile  form 

1165. 
Nymphaeacetu,  jnvenile  Ibnn  i 
164 ;  petal  a  transforms!  sta- 
men ii  551. 

O. 

Oak,  Cynips  rosae  npon  i  198. 

Obligate  tonion  i  186. 

Oblique,  dorsi ventral  flower  i 
138;  plane  of  symmetry  of 
flower  i  138 ;  wall  in  xhizoid 
of  Mnsci  ii  117. 

Ochrea  ii  373. 

Oedipodium,  protonema,  special 
organs  of  assimilation  ii  I3i. 

Oedocladium,  protoneoUy  shoot 
and  li^ht  i  356. 

Oedogomum^  jnvenile  form  ab- 
sent i  148. 

Oenanthejistulesa,  leaf,  cylindric 
by  redaction  ii  395. 

Oenene  ieptephylla,  root,  doisi- 
ventral  ii  381. 

Oenothera,  cotyledon,  transiently 
arrested  foliage-lesf  i  145 ; 
flower,  snppreasion  of  npper  i 
58. 

0.  biennis,  inflorescence,  com- 
pensation of  grow^  i  ao8. 

0.  bistorta,  macrantha,  stricta, 
cotyledon,  intercalary  growdi 
ii  404. 

O.  giauca,  pwnUa,  rwea^  cot]^e- 
don  ii  404. 

Oil-body  of  Marchantieae  ii  7^ 

Olaoineae,  ovale,  ategminy  li 
619. 

OUix,  ovale  ategminv  u  619. 

Oleaoeae,  ovnlar  devdopment 
ii  633 ;  twig-thom  ii  450. 

Onacrarieaa,  cotyledon,  post- 
embryonal development  ii  404; 
petalkke  primordinm,  brandl- 
ing ii  536;  sporogenoos 
tissne,    sterile   cells  ii  597; 
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tterilization   in  pollen-sac  U 

565»  597- 
Onoclea  sensihlu,  apospory  in 

viresoent  sporophyU  ii  609. 

O*  Struthi^feris,  apospory  ii 
609 ;  aitincial  modification  of 
transmission  of  organs  in; 
correlation  and  configuration 
of  sporophyU  i  ai6 ;  develop- 
ment of  sporophyU  into  foliage- 
leaf  ii  475 ;  kataghyU  ii  350 ; 
leaf,  snccession  li  511;  pro- 
thajlnsy  apandrons  ii  aao; 
sporanrinm,  arrest  U  510; 
rooropnyU  ii  486,  and  ^nd- 
distribntion  of  spores  u  474 ; 
transition  from  foliage-leaf  to 
kataphyll  ii  350. 

Ononis f  jnyenile  form  i  155. 

0.  NatriXy  jnvenile  form  i  155. 

O^spinosa,  shoot-thom  ii  45  a. 

Opening,  of  antheridinm  of 
Bryophyta  ii  10 ;  of  embedded 
antheridinm  of  Pteridophyta 
u  174;  of  free  antheridinm  of 
Pteridophyta  ii  177;  ofarche- 
goninm  of  Bryophyta  ii  15, 
of  Pteridophyta  ii  183 ;  cap 
of  antheriaimn  of  Bryophyta 
H  10 ;  cells  Of  sporangium  ii 
^77>  ^oOf  610,  61  z ;  and  clos- 
mg  of  £ower  in  relation  to 
light  i  345 ;  of  pollen-sac  of 
Angiospermae  it  600,  61  z, 
of  Gymnospermae  ii  610 ;  of 
sporangium  ii  509,  575,  577- 
95»  ^oOf  6zo,  of  £u- 
sporangiate  FiUcineae  ii  584, 
ofEquisetineae  ii  ^85,  of  Lep- 
tosporaneiate  Filidneae  ii 
587,  inrdation  to  light  ii  575, 
of  Lycopodineae  ii  R78;  of 
sporc^onium  ii  95, 100. 

Ophiogloasooeae,  antheridinm, 
embedded  ii  Z74,  opening  ii 
176 ;  entipulate  ii  365;  leaf, 
branching  in  one  plane  ii  48  a  ; 
prothallus,  hypogeous  ii  198, 
saprophytic  ii  198;  sporan- 
gium, bUateral  ii  5  74,  position, 
^^  493»  protected  by  ptyxis  of 
sporophyU  ii  4^6 ;  sporophyU, 
Qorsiventral  ii  48a,  as  new 
formation  ii  477,  481,  posi- 
tion ii6o6 ;  symbiosis  of  pro- 
thallus with  Fungi  ii  198,  az8. 

Ophioglossum,  proUiallus,  sym- 
biotic ii  198 ;  ptyxis,  circinate 
absent  ii  3a i ;  regeneration  i 
^6 ;  root,  branching  suppressed 
ii  374;  root-borne  bud  i  46, 
ii  ^31 ;  sporsmgium  ii  584, 6a6, 
deniscence  ii  585,  embedded 
ii  574i  684»  position  ii  494 ; 
sporogenous  tissue,  sterile 
oeUs  U  597;  sporophyU  ii 
48  a;  stem-apex,  suppression  of 
lateral  shoot  ii  431. 


0,palmafum,  sporophyU,  mar- 
ginal and  surface  formation  ii 
481. 

O,  peduncuhsum,  prothallus  ii 
198,  radial  ii  191,  saprophytic 
ii  193 ;  sporangium  emlMedded 
ii  574;  sterilized  sporogenous 
cells,  absent  ti  597. 

0,  imlgatumyTOQA.-hoimt  shoot  ii 
aa8. 

Ophrydeaey  root,  branching  sup- 
pressed ii  a74;  root-tuber  ii 
389. 

Opttntia^  flattening  of  shoot-axis 
U  448,  and  light  i  347  ;  gravity 
and  shoot  i  aai ;  transition 
from  thorn  to  nectary  ii  430. 

0.  arborescens,  leaf-thorn  ii  ii39 ; 
papiUose  surface  and  lignt  i 
348. 

0.  brasiliensis^  gravity  and  chief 
and  lateral  shoots  i  336. 

0.  Ficus-indica,  gravity  and 
shoot  i  331 ;  polyembryony  ii 

<>37. 
0,  Uucotricha,  flattening  of  shoot 

and  light  1  347. 

Orohideae,  assimilation-root  ii 
384 ;  difference  between  fiower 
and  vegetative  shoot  ii  538 ; 
embryo  incomplete  at  germi- 
nation ii  353 ;  epiphytic  ger- 
mination ii  333 ;  flag^flower  ii 
571 ;  flattening  of  aerial  root  i 
9a  ;  flower-structure  and  poUi- 
nation  ii  547 ;  nest-root  ii  383 ; 
pollen-sac,  confluence  ii  554 ; 
root,  aeration-striae  ii  385, 
chlorophyllous  aerial  i  346, 
dorsiventral  aerial  i  346,  dorsi- 
ventral  and  light  i  346 ;  proto- 
cormU  333;  seed,  small  11631; 
stimulus  of  pollen-tube  induc- 
ing formation  of  ovule  i  369, 
ii  633;  reaction  of  aerial  root 
to  external  stimuli  i  317 ;  sus- 
pensor-haustorium  ii  643 ; 
velamen  ii  383. 

Orchis,  axiUaiy  branching  ii  433. 

0.  mascula,  axillary  branching  ii 

433- 
Organa,  of  amphibious  plants  i 

360 ;  of  aquatic  plants  i  360  ; 
bis3anmetnc  i  06;  changed 
form  through  reciprocal  pres- 
sure i  77 ;  at  different  stages 
of  development  i  141 ;  difieren- 
tiation  in  Spermophyta  i  13 ; 
dorsiventral  i  67 ;  formation 
and  adaptation  i  sz,  ii  z ; 
formed  in  absence  of  light  i 
357 ;  of  limited  growth  nave 
mid-portion  best  nourished  ii 
51  z ;  malformed  and  their 
significance  i  Z77;  new  forma- 
tion of  i  4A ;  normal  formation 
at  vegetative  point  i  41 ;  of 
plants,  nature  of  i  5 ;  position, 


on  radial  axes  i  73,  in  em- 
bryo u  343 ;  progressive  serial 
succession  i  33 ;  of  propaga- 
tion of  Spermophyta  ii  573; 
protean  ii  340;  radial  i  66; 
symmetry  i  65. 

Organography  and  formal  mor- 
phology i  4. 

Origin  of  dorsiventral  flower  ii 
543 ;  of  embiyo-sac  ii  633 ;  of 
kataphyU  ii  384;  of  lateral 
root  ii  373 ;  of  megaspore  ii 
63a  ;  of  peltate  hair  ii  336 ;  of 
root  on  shoot  ii  374 ;  of  sode 
of  Hepaticae  ii  34. 

Omithogalum^  differentiation  of 
archesporium  in  poUen-sac  ii 
600. 

Orobanohaoeae,  haustorinm  U 
334;  organ-formation  in  ab« 
sence  of  light  i  357. 

OrobancAe,  embryo,  reduced  U 
354;  germination  i  305 ;  hau- 
storinm ii  334. 

O,  ramcsa,  root,  hairless  ii  369. 

OrohuSf  stipule,  asymmetry!  za5. 

Orthotrichumf  calyptra,  hairs  U 
154;  sporogoninm,  radial  i 
330 ;  spore,  shedding  ii  Z63. 

O.  caiiistomum,  spore,  shedding 
iiz64. 

O.  gymnostomuMy  peristome  ab- 
sent, a  reduction  ii  163. 

Orthotropy  and  bilateral  organs 
i  68 ;  of  Calobrvaoeae  ii  z8, 
39 ;  definition  1  07 ;  of  flower 
of  Lycopodineae  U  509;  of 
ovule  ii  0Z7 ;  and  plagiotropy, 
transitions  i  68,  u  457,  459 ; 
ofradial  shoot  ii  443  ;  of  sexual 
shoots  of  Hepaticae  ii  4Z  ;  of 
chief  shoots  i  93, 314 ;  of  shoot 
and  conditions  of  life  ii  459. 

Orvza^  ligule  closing  terminal 
bud  ii  377 ;  scutellum  ii  4Z^. 

0.  saHua,  embryo  ii  4Z7  ;  ligular 
sickle  ii  375 ;  Ugule  ii  376. 

Osmunda,  antherimnm,  develop- 
ment ii  Z79;  archegonium, 
malformed  ii  z88;  kataphyll 
ii  350 ;  leaf-stalk  ii  3Z4 ;  pro- 
thallus ii  Z99,  bruiching  ii 
300,  hairs  absent  ii  Z09, 
perennating  ii  Z89,  reversion 
ii  305 ;  sporangium,  position  ii 
493  ;  vegetative  propagation 
of  old  prothallus  i  49. 

O,  Hnnamomea,  kataphyll  il  356. 

O.  regalisy  kataphyU  ii  350; 
regeneration  i  49 ;  sporangium 
and  annulus  ii  588,  590,  59a  ; 
SporophyU  ii  486. 

Oamnndaoeae,  annulus  ii  590 ; 
antheridinm  free,  opening  ii 
Z77;  leaf,  development  U 
3Z  5,  structure  and  envirormient 
ii  347 ;  placenta,  absent  ii  473  ; 
sporangium,  disposition  ii  496, 
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doniventTEl  li  574,  opening 
588;  sporophyll  and  foliage- 
leaf  alike  in  position  and 
origin  ii  477 ;  tnmsition  from 
ensponnginm  to  leptospoian- 
ginm  ii  tea. 

Ottoa,  leaf  cylindric  ii  39^. 

Ouoirandra^  leaf,  biological  re- 
latiooahip  ii  345. 

Ovtaj,  bilocnlar  ii  56a,  563; 
bioTolar  ii  560;  development 
ii  R59  ;  formation  ii  555  ;  in- 
fenor  ii  567  ;  monocarpellary 
ii  5K9;  moQomeroos  ii  55;^; 
plmuocnlar  ii  565 ;  plono- 
ynlar  ii  560 ;  superior  11  559  ; 
nnilocnlar  ii  565 ;  nniomlar  ii 
560. 

Ornlar  development  after  polli- 
nation in  Angiospermae  i 
369,  ii  633. 

QYola,  acrogamona  entrance  of 
pollen-tube  ii  615;  anatropy 
li  631;  of  Angiospermae  ii 
537, 614,  archesporium  ii  601, 
033,  development  ii  631 ; 
apc^py  ii  031 ;  ategminv  ii 
618;  atropj  U  631;  axillary 
ii  561 ;  basigamoQs  entrance 
of  pollen-tube  ii  615 ;  basi- 
petal  succession  ii  543  ;  bi- 
tegminy  ii  617,  638  ;  concxcs- 
cent  with  ovary  ii  630;  of 
Coniferae  ii  519,  development 
ii  638  ;  of  Cywiaceae  li  511, 
616,  development  ii  6361  foliar 
origin  ii  555,  primitive  charac- 
ter ii  636;  development  ii 
6a^;  epithelium  ii  031,  637; 
epitropy  ii  631 ;  funide  ii 
014;  of  Gink^oaoeae  ii  519; 
of  Gnetaoeae  ii  638 ;  of  Gym- 
nospermae  ii  5ii>  636 ;  hau- 
stonum  ii  631  ;  integument  ii 

614,  616,  nutritive  function  ii 

615,  three  in  Gnetum  ii  639 ; 
marginal  ii  558 ;  nucellus  ii 
633 ;  nutritive  tissue  ii  640 ; 
orthotropy  ii  617 ;  of  parasites 
ii  618 ;  phyllody  i  181  ; 
rudimentary  construction  ii 
630;  of  saprophytes  ii  618; 
sterilization  ii  633  ;  structure 
in  relation  to  perfect  seed  ii 
631 ;  a  sporangium  ii  573; 
tapetum  ii  638 ;  on  under  side 
of  carpel  ii  558. 

Ozalideae,  gynaeceum  and  pla- 

centation  11563. 
OxaUs,    gynaeceum,      superior 

syncarpous  ii  563;  placenta- 

tion  ii  564,  septal  ii  563 ;  root, 

dimorphism  ii  373. 
0,  eUganSf  root,  shortening  ii 

370. 
0,  ruscifolia,  phyllodium  U  3^4. 
0,  siricta,  ^ynaeceum  and  pia- 

centation  li  563. 


0.  UtraphyUoy  root,  fleshy  ii  389. 
Oxymiira^    air-cavities   ii    73; 

sporogonium,  internal  differen- 

tiatioo  ii  97. 
0,  jfyramuUUa,  oil-bodies  absent 

u    79;  scales    at  vegetative 

point  ii  30. 


Ftuonia   arb&rescens,  archespo- 
rium, plurioellular  ii  633. 
PaUurui  australis,  thorn-stipule 

ii  381. 

Palmaa,  branching,  latent  capa- 
city ii  431 ;  bceathing-root  in 
moist  soil  ii  378;  climbing 
hook  ii  431 ;  leaf,  lamina  split- 
ting by  degeneration  ii  338, 
segmentarion  by  splitting  it 
336,  stalk  ii  3^ ;  ligule  ii  378, 
a  new  fonnation  ii  379 ;  prop- 
root  ii  377 ;  thom-root  ii  388. 

Palletvicinia^  chromosomes  ii  8. 

Pandaaoao,  prop-root  ii  377. 

Pandanust  phyllotaxy  ii  443. 

Pandorina,  colony  i  37. 

Panicum  italicum,  malforma- 
tion i  178. 

PapcBoer,  capsule  porose  i  16 ; 
nower-bud  does  not  unfold  in 
darkness  i  343. 

Papaveraoaae,  flower,  arrange- 
ment of  parts  ii  531,  structure 
and  pollination  ii  547. 

Papilionaceae,  ootyuir  storage  ii 
357 ;  flower,  svnunetric  succes- 
sion in  development  ii  543; 
laminar  growth,  eudadous  ii 
313 ;  gynaeoeum,  development 
ii  559;  leaf,  branching  acro- 
pe£  ii  330. 

Papilla,  on  leaf-surface  of  Mnsd 
U143. 

PanuMurpons  gynaeoeum  ii  558, 
566. 

Paraphyllinm,  of  Hepaticae  ii 
57 ;  of  Musci  ii  146,  nature  ii 

147. 
Farapliyaaa,  of  Musd  ii  151 ; 

upon  prothallus  of  Pterido- 

phyta  li  188,  193,  330. 

Faraohate^apparatoa  of  fruit  ii 

570. 

Faraaitio  Fungi,  anchoring- 
organ  developed  through  con- 
tact-stimuli 1  369;  modifica- 
tion of  host  by  i  193. 

Paraaltlam.,  embryo,  reduced  in  ii 
354 ;  flower,  reduction  in  ii  63  3 ; 
haustorium  in  ii  334,  unlimited 
growth  ii  335;  ovule  in,  ateg- 
miny  ii  6x8,  rudimentary  ii 
630 ;  root  in,  fiee-living  ii  334, 
hairless  il  369;  vegetative 
body  in,  intramatrical  ii  335, 
reduction  ii  335,thalloid  ii  335. 

Parietal,  layer  of  sporangium  ii 
596 ;  placentatioQ  ii  564. 


Parisy  infloresoenoe-axis  trans- 
formed into  assimUatioD-axis 

"447- 
P.  quadrifclioy  embryo,  retarded 

ii    351 ;    rhuome,    persistent 

geophilous  ii  463. 

Parkiria  pUrvUoitUs^  physiolo- 
giosl  race  ii  595. 

Parkinsoma  acmga/a,  phyllo- 
dium U  355. 

Parihaiiogenaaia  of  Angio- 
spermae ii  615,  634,  634. 

Passerimt,  juvenile  form,  reten- 
tion of  i  167. 

P.  AirstUa,  juvenile  form  1  16^. 

PasstfUrOy  o^niy,  syncarpous  m- 
ferior  ii  563 ;  tendril  ii  457. 

Pauia  macraslacfya,  leaflet, 
asymmetry  i  133. 

Pajer  on  placentation  ii  556. 

Pearl-gUnd  ii  381. 

Pgdiatfrum,  cnexgid-colooy  i 
37. 

P,  Bcryammm,  experimental  mal- 
formation i  188. 

P.  granulaium,  colony  i  36. 

Peuia,  branchiJDg  ii  3i ;  colour 
of  antheridial  pits  ii  10 ;  di- 
oedsm  ii  80 ;  elaters  holding 
mass  of  spores  ii  1 03 ;  gennina- 
tion  intrasporogonial  ii  106; 
monoedsm  ii  80;  nutritive 
meristem  for  embryo  ii  105; 
perichaetium  ii  83 ;  sexual 
organs,  difl'use  disposition  ii 
80 ;  spore-germination  ii  108 ; 
spores,  gradual  exit  ii  loi ; 
sporogonium  with  elatero- 
phore  ii  100. 

P,  calyHfULy  apical  cell  ii  21 ; 
elaterophore  ii  100 ;  peridiae- 
tium  ii  83  ;  propagative  shoot 
U48. 

P.  tpMyllay  apical  cell  ii  3i ; 
involucellar  collar  ii  93. 

PtUiomiay  anisophylly  i  108; 
leaf,  asymmetry  i  ii8. 

P,  DaveoMonay  anisophylly, 
habitual  i  109 ;  leaf,  asymmetry 
i  116. 

Felovia,  etiolo^  i  188;  Hoff- 
mann's experiments  i  189 ;  of 
Angiospermae  i  189;  Pey- 
ritsch's  experiments  i  188; 
transmissible  by  seed  1  184, 
19a 

Peltate,  cotyledon  ii  33^ ;  hair, 

E[>wth  processes  in  li  336; 
taphjrU  ii  334,  climbing 
organ  li  334;  loif  ii  334,  and 
alternate  phyllotaxy  U  335, 
basipetal  m  development  ii 
336,  biological  relationships 
U  335  f  conditions  of  develop- 
ment ii  33K,  of  Dicotyledones 
ii  333,  of  Monocotyledones  ii 
339,  origin  ii  337,  protective 
function  ii  334  ;  qporoj^yll  of 
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PteridophjTta   ii     499,    575 ; 

stamen  ii  33^ 
Pikfiiia  cmnaltculaia^  spore-ger- 

minadon  and  light  i  330. 
Pipiromiut    embzyo-sac,  plnri- 

nndeate  ii  637. 
pgnniutum,   spikelet,  airett   i 

56. 
Fentemerjy  and  hezamery  in 

8am€  plant  of  Carophylleae  ii 

538;  and  tetramery  in  same 

plant  of  J^uia  grtofeokns  ii 

538. 
PTennatJTig,  geophiloos  shoot 
ii  463 ;  prothallos  of  Oamnnda 

Pereskta,  hook-kaf  ii  420. 
Pavforatod,  leaf  in  Aioideae  ii 
335;  water-cells  of  Mnad  ii 

145. 
Peiianthi  of  Ephedra  deilTed 

from    dermatogen    i   17 ;    of 

Hepaticae  ii  89. 

Periohaatial,  leaf  of  Mnsd  ii 
153  ;  scale  to  archegoninm  of 
Sympkyogyna  ii  83. 

Feridhaeiiiun  of  Hepaticae  ii 
83. 

Perigsmoa*  gynaecenm  ii  558. 

Pwixiiam  of  spore, of  Hepaticae 
ii  106;  vesicular  swelmigs  in 
Grimaldia  ii  107. 

P«riodic,  apical  growth  of  leaf 
in  Filices  li  318 ;  develooment 
of  root  ii  389, 390 ;  geophilons 
shoot  ii  463;  shortening  of 
root  ii  371. 

Periatome,  absent  in  narrow- 
mouthed  capsole  of  Mnsd  ii 
163;  derived  from  amphi- 
thednm  U  163 ;  of  Mnsd  ii 
161, 167. 

Permanent  retardatian  of  foli- 
age of  liane  ii  454. 

Puinosparu  triolacea^  doubling  of 
flower  in  KnatUia  arvensts 
caused  by  i  193. 

PaiaiBtent,  cotyledon  ii  403; 
stipule  ii  364. 

Peraonata  flower  i  131. 

Petahpkyllum,  leaf  ii  38. 

Petal,  absence  in  Urticaoeae  un- 
explained ii  551 ;  flag-appaia- 
tns  in  Ranunculus  ii  551  ; 
confluence  ii  538;  nectary  ii 
550,  551 ;  transformed  stamen 

ii55i. 
Petiolar  gland  ii  363. 

Petunia^  branching  of  staminal 
primordium  ii  536. 

Peyritaoh,  artificial  doubling  of 
flower  i  194;  experiments  in 
peloria  i  188. 

Ptnxa,  directive  influence  of 
light  i  358. 

P,  scUroHorum,  /udervsa,  an- 
choring -  organ  developed 
throng  contact-stimuli  i  369. 
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Phaedramusa  ckhraaa^  root, 
shortening  ii  370. 

Phaeophyoeae,  higher  differen- 
tiation i  31 ;  long  shoot  and 
short  shoot  i  35. 

PhakuncpsiSf  assimilation-root 
ii  384. 

P,  amMUs,  root,  flattening  and 
light  i  346. 

P,  Esmeralda^  assimilation-xoot 
ii  384;water-storage  root  ii  384. 

P,  Lueddemanmanay  root,  dor- 
siventral  aerial  ii  384. 

P.  SchiJl^riauay  exodermis  ii 
384 ;  velamen  ii  384. 

Phalange,  staminal  ii  533,  534. 

Pkalaris  canariensis^  embryo  ii 
418. 

Pharus  brasUUmis,  leaf,  inver- 
sion by  torsion  ii  396. 

Phaaoaoeae,  antheridium,  de- 
velopment ii  14;  archegonial 
venter  ii  153;  calyptra  ii 
153;  ddstocarpous  ii  160; 
jvotonema  ii  139 ;  sporogo- 
nium,  radial  i  336. 

Phascum  cusptdaium,  antheridial 
group  ii  150 ;  shoot  with  scanial 
organs  ii  9. 

P,  ephemeriides,  spore,  shedding 
iii63. 

P,  sudulaium,  spore,  shedding  ii 
160. 

PAasea/us,  cotyledon,  broad  ii 
406 ;  leaflet,  asymmetry  i  1 33 ; 
root-formation  and  light  i  331 ; 
stipd  ii  380. 

P.  ccmmunisy  root-hair  sup- 
pressed in  water  U  369. 

P,  muUiJUruSy  fssdation  i  190 ; 
leaf-size  and  correlation  of 
growth  i  311 ;  stipule,  correla- 
tion of  growth  1  3ia 

P,  vtdgarisy  etiolated  seedling 
flowering  i  343. 

Philadeiphus,  leaf-insertion  i  93 ; 
shoot,  dorsiventral  lateral  i  93. 

PAilodendron,  leaf,  pinnatifid  by 
branchme  ii  335. 

P.  imlanockrysum,  root,  dimor- 
phism ii  387. 

PhScxerus  ffermiculaius,  leaf- 
succulence  and  environment  i 
365. 

PhlegmeviA-type  of  prothallus 
iii93. 

Pkoemxy  leaf,  devdopment  ii 
337 ;  piston-cotyledon  ii  403 ; 
venation  ii  340. 

P,  camariensis,  primary  leaf  ii 

337. 
Phoenccama  proHferay  leaf  with 

inverted  structure  ii  3o6. 
Pharmium  tinaxt    leaf-lamina, 

differentiation  ii  300. 
Photo-plagiotropy  i  100. 
Photophilooa  shoot  in  the  soil 

11466. 
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PArii^gmucma,uchegoid!am  soli- 
tary ii  88  ;  auride  ii  58 ;  elater 
attached  to  sur&ce  of  capeule 
ii  100 ;  sporogonium  without 
elaterophore  ii  100. 

Phragmitis  communis,  leaf-apex, 
precedence  in  growth  ii  309. 

PkucagrostiSy  macropodous  em- 
bryo ii  361. 

Phyletio,  hypothesis  regarding 
sporangium  ii  605 ;  position 
of  Casuarina  ii  635  ;  relation- 
ship of  Bryophyta  and^JPteri- 
dophyta  ii  187 ;  series  m  pro- 
thallus of  Pteridophyta  ii  310; 
significance  of  protocorm  ii  333. 

PhyUanthus,  correlation  i  307, 
and  direction  of  shoot  i  314 ; 

Shyllodade  i  30, 11451;  shoot, 
OTsiventral  lateral  i  97. 

P.  latkyroides  i  97;  cutting  151; 
dorsiventralitv  i  84. 

P,  mimosoides  1  97. 

Phyllocactusy  shoot,  flattening 
and  light  i  348. 

P.  loHfrons  1  348. 

P,  pkylianiMdis  i  348;  juvenile 
form  i  169. 

Phyllooaottie-form  i  169. 

Phyllodade  i  30,  ii  448;  of 
Aspaiagineae,  structure  ii  545 ; 
of  Dicotyledones  i  168,  ii 
451 ;  of  Gymnospermae  ii  448; 
of  Monocotyledones  11449;  ^^ 
Pteridophyta  ii  448 ;  and  l^t 
in  Ruscus  acuUatus  i  349 ;  of 
Sciadopitys  ii  445. 

Phyllockuius,ya9tsn\itioTui  i  155 ; 
ovule  ii  519;  phyllodade  ii 
448 ;  pollen-sac  ii  515;  stamen 

P.  a/pinus,  young  fruit  ii  519. 
Phyllode-formation  <^  Acacia, 
independent  of  environment  il 

357. 
Phylloditon  ii  353 ;  of  Acacia 

o<fffrt//a/a,apparentlywhorled 
ii  373 ;  of  Acacia,  profile- 
position  ii  393 ;  erroneous  use 
of  term  ii  353 ;  transition  bom 
leaf  ii  354. 

PhylloG^,  induced  by  insects  i 
181;  of  bract  ill  97;  ofcaipd 
in  Tri/oUum  repens  i  181 ;  of 
flower  i  181,  ii  535 ;  of  ovule 
i  181.  not  a  reversion  i  183, 
significance  i  183 ;  of  pappus 
i  197 ;  of  nporophyll  ii  475 ;  of 
stamen  i  180;  of  tendril  i  191. 

PhyUogenooB  branching,  of 
Equisetaoeae  ii  433 ;  of  Sper- 
mophyta  ii  433. 

PhyliogUssum,  juvenile  form,  re* 
tention  ii  336;  protocorm  ii 
331, 333 ;  sporangium,  mature 

11578. 
P,  Drummondi,  root,  exogenetic 
secondary  ii  373. 
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PkylhgofUum^  apical  cell  of 
stem,  two-sided  ii  131. 

P,  fiUgem,  specwsuMf  leaf  and 
water  ii  143. 

Phyllome,  definition  impoiBible 
i  16. 

Fhyllopodinm  ii  304. 

Fhyllotezy  i  74;  ofad^entitioaa 
twig  i  83;  and  asymmetry  of 
seedlinp:  i  83;  and  axillary 
branchmg  i  81 ;  of  bilateral 
shoot  i  90 ;  cyclic  position  i 
80;  in  dichotomous  branchinff 
i  81 ;  and  dorsiventiality  (» 
shoot  i  93, 94, 96, 160,  i6z;  he- 
terodromy  i  78 ;  homodromy 
i  ^8;  jnTenile  form  distin- 
gnished  bv  different  i  161 ; 
mechanical  hypothesis  of  i  74 ; 
of  Mosd  i  75,  ii  131;  and 
peltate  leaf  ii  335 ;  of  shoot, 
with  contracted  interaode  ii 
443,  with  elongated  intemode 
ii  44a ;  and  sjrmmetry  i  70 ; 
transition-figure  in  i  79 ;  varia- 
tion in  deddaons  trees  i  96. 

Phyuemitrella  faium^  spore, 
diedding  ii  160. 

Physcomitrium  pyriforme^  rhi- 
zoid  ii  116. 

P,  repens,  silver-glance  ii  149. 

Physiology,  and  morphology, 
relation  i  4 ;  Sachs'  aefinition 

PhysufHum^  apical  cell  of  shoot 
two-sided  ii  41 ;  colour  and 
light  ii  78 ;  shoot  ii  41 ;  and 
water  ii  53 ;  water-sac  ii  62, 
as  insect-trap  ii  64. 

P,  cochleariftmu^  rbizoid,  absent 
ii  45 ;  vidved  water-sac  ii  63. 

P,  cMcAaefiUum,   water-sac   ii 

P,    gigamteum^     microcatfum, 

water  sac  ii  63. 
/^il^/mfffMyrootiperiodicshorten- 

ing  ii  371. 
Phytolacca  flr^iOiK^aydoabling  of 

stamen  ii  536. 
Fhytome  of  Niigeli  i  ai. 
Pkytoptus  cansing  malformation 

Picea,  hyponasty  and  spinasty 
i  85 ;  leaf,  insertion  i  94 ; 
shoot,  dorsiventral  lateral  i  04; 
substitution  of  lateral  for  lost 
terminal  shoot  i  50. 

P.  exulsa^  hairless  root  ii  369 ; 
leaf-apez,  precedence  in  growth 
ii  309;  male  prothallns  ii 
614. 

Pileole  of  Gramineae  ii  415. 

Pilobohis  microsporuSf  sporan- 
gium and  ll^ht  i  358. 

Iwgyne  means  ^  tendril,  develop- 
ment ii  435. 

PiiasiyUSf  on  Astragalus  ii  335  ; 
on  Berlima  paniculata  ii  3  3  5 ; 


flower-bud  cndogenetic  li  336; 
flower-cushion  ii  336;  sinker 
ii  335  ;  vegetative  body  ii  631. 

Pilostylua  etkiopica^  haustorium 
ii335. 

P,  HoHsskntchtii^  parasite  ii 
335. 

P,  UIH^  haustorium  ii  335; 
pollen-sac^  opening  cells  sup- 
pressed ii  611. 

Pilularia,  doiiiveutrality  1  91  ; 
leaf,  cylindric  ii  395,  develop- 
ment ii  316,  wingless  ii  314 ; 
rhizoid  as  temporary  fi^g- 
organ  of  female  prothallus  ii 
189 ;  spore-distrilmtion  ii  3xa ; 
sporocaip,  outgrowth  of  sterile 
leaf  ii  479;  stem,  creephigi  91. 

P,  Nooat'aoUandiat^  sporocarp 
hypogeous  ii  403. 

Finoi4»ple,  correuUion  of  growth 
in  fruit  i  313;  reciprocal  pres- 
sure of  carpels  i  77. 

Pinguiculat  cotyledon  resembles 
loif  11403;  transition  between 
leaf  and  shoot  ii  336 ;  water- 
absorption  by  leaf  ii  349. 

P^  cauaatay  stonge-leaf  ii  398. 

P.  vulgaris,  flower,  development 
of  dorsiventral  ii  543. 

Pinnaa,  .sequence  of  origin  in 
Guarea  ii  4io. 

Pinnate  leaf,  relation  to  digitate 
leafii  333. 

Pixmatiild  leaf  formed  by 
branching,  not  in  Palmae  ii 
336;  in  PhUodendrou  ii  335. 

Pinnole,  acropetal  succession  in 
Cycas  Sumasmi  ii  333  ;  bad- 
petal  development  hi  Cycada- 
oeae  ii  333 ;  oiCabatascaudem^ 
stipular  ii  360 ;  of  Gleichenia- 
ceae  ii  593;  of  GuUandista^ 
stipular  ii  361 ;  reduction  in 
Acacia  lophcaUka  i  155,  ii 
381. 

Pinus,  androgynous  cone  ii  5  3^^ ; 
correlation,  of  growth  of  twig 
i  309,  and  direction  of  shoot 
i  314;  flower,  position  ii  473 ; 
juvenile  form  1  153;  ortho- 
tropy  and  plagiotropy  i  69; 
pollen-sac,  lateral  ii  51 6,  open- 
ing, longitudinal  ii  010;  snort 
shoot  and  long  shoot  i  35,  it 


leaf-apex,  precedence  ingrowth 
ii  309;  prothallus,  male  ii 
614;  root,  hairless  ii  369; 
short  shoot  and  long  shoot  ii 


P.  numtima,  flower,  androgy- 
nous 11471;  seminiferous  scale, 
malfonnied  ii  534. 

P.  moHOpkyUa^  Pinea,  juvenile 
form  i  153. 

P,  Putnilio,  double  needle  ii  445 ; 
protliallus,  nude  ii  614;  pol- 
lination ii  533. 

P»  StfvduSf  short  shoot  and  long 
shoot  ii  444. 

P.  syhmstris,  double  needle  U 
445;  juvenile  form   i   153;! 


PisiiOf  phyllotaxy  ii  443 ;  root 
lateral,  not  geotropic  U  376, 
place  of  origin  ii  374. 

P,  Stratiotes,  root-apex  ii  367; 
root,  hairless  ii  369. 

Piaton-ootyledon  ii  403. 

Pisum,  correlation  and  fonnation 
of  tendril  i  316;  stipule, 
asymmetiy  i  135  ;  tendril,  de- 
velopment ii  433. 

P,  sativum^  foliation  of  tendril, 
artificial  ii  435;  leaf,  experi- 
mental maltormatioD  i  191 ; 
root-hair  suppressed  in  water 
ii  369. 

Plaoente,  absent  in  some  Pteri- 
dophyta  ii  473 ;  of  Angio- 
spennae,  foliar  origin  ii  556, 
interpretation  ii  5^0 ;  axial  ii 
556 ;  carpellary  ii  556 ;  defi- 
nition ii  473^  Payer's  views  ii 

Plaoentation  central  ii  564; 
free-central  ii  56^,  566;  of 
inferior  ovary  ii  567 ;  parietal 
ii  564 ;  septal  ii  563. 

Plsoentoid  of  Hyoseyamms  ii 

599- 
Placpphara^  pro-embryo  i  15a 

Plagtochasmat  air-cavities  ii  73, 
75;  involution  of  parts  to 
resist  drought  ii  65;  sexual 
organs,  grouping  ii  85. 

P,  Aitaniat  antberidial  groups  ii 
31  >  84 ;  germ-plant  ii  11 3»  and 
light  i  340. 

PlagiockHa,  arch^onia  in  groups 
with  perichaetinm  ii  89 ;  dater 
free  ii  99 ;  flagellumii43 ;  leaf 
ii4i,concrescenceii43;  spoco- 
P^onium  without  ela^erophore 
d99. 

P^  asplenioideSf  directive  influ- 
ence of  light  i  334. 

P,  cifxinaHs,  involution  of  parts 
to  resist  drought  ii  66. 

P,  cotmexa^  coujugata^  conoe- 
soence  of  leaf  U  43. 

P,  cucuUtfitlia,  water-sac  ii  6a 

PhgiogyriOt  sporangium  and 
annulus  ii  590. 

Plagiotropy,  and  anisophylly  i 
99, 113;  definition  i  67 ;  often 
antecedent  to  dorsiventrality  i 
68 ;  dominant  in  Hepaticae  ii 
18 ;  of  juvenile  form  1 159 ;  of 
leaf  168;  of  lateral  shoot  169, 

94»  95.  aM  J  ^  »l*oot  U  457, 
and  conditions  of  life  ii  459, 
concatenation  in  trees  i  ^o, 
and  correlation  i  3i^  with 
elongated  intemodes  li  4X9, 
fjictors  cansing  ii  461,  of  He- 
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pftdcae  i  101,  of  Mnfld  i  loo, 
and  orthotropf  i  68,  94,  i6o, 
314,  ii  457,  of  Pteridophyta  i 
loa,  of  SpomophyU  i  iii,  of 
trees  ii  457,  trutfltioo  to  ortho- 
tropy  i  69,  ii  457,  459 ;  and 
ihizophores  Ii  aaS ;  of  inbter- 
ranean  organ  i  68 ;  of  vegeta- 
tiye  shoot  in  herb  ii  457. 
Tlan  of  stmctnre  of  De  Candolle 

ii  533* 
PioMtagff,  axillary  branching  ii 

433 ;  leaf-staJk  ii  300. 
JR.  mqf&r,  a  halophyte  i  2^. 
P.  mediay  yenation  ii  344,  striate 

ii339- 
Plant-body,  differentiation  i  3. 

Plaamodial  tapetnm  ii  596. 

Plaamodinm  of  Myxomyoetes 

ia5. 
Plaatio  materia],  direction  of  in 

regeneration  i  45. 
Plaatioitj,  of  potato  i  315;  of 

proUiallns  of  Pteridophyte  ii 

190. 
PkUanus^  cotyledon,  narrow  ii 

406. 
i'iiurivmtMVyheterophylly  ii  350; 

mantle-leaf  ii  350 ;  prothallns, 

development    ii    204;    root, 

transformation  into  shoot  i  la, 

ii  aa7. 
P,  alckomt^  Hilii,  Stemmaria^ 

fVi/HfKkii  ii  227. 
P.  bifornu  ii  350. 
P,  gratide  ii  350;  sporangium, 

opening  ii  588. 
Platjstaohyae  •  Selaginelleae, 

anisophylly  ii  506;  flower  ii 

507. 
Plonroplaatio  type  of  laminar 

growth  ii  312. 
P&camittm,  adhesive  disk  and 

contact   i   369;    division    of 

labour  amongst  shoots  i  39. 
P,  cocamuM,  aohesive  disk  1  40, 

88. 
Fluff  of  flower  of  Equisetum  u 

500. 
Fhiff-tip  ii  309. 
Plnrioalliilar,  archesporinm  of 

Angiospermae  ii  633 ;  plant  of 

Thallophyta  i  aa. 
Plurioiliato    spermatozoid    of 

Pteridophyta  ii  Z7a. 
Plnrilooular,  ovary  of  syncar- 

pons  gynaecenm  ii  56a  ;  nni- 

focnUr    ovary    becoming    ii 

565- 
PltirinizolM>te   embryo-sac    of 

Peptromia  ii  637. 

PlnriOTiilar  ovary  of  Rammcn- 
laceae  ii  560. 

Pnenmatpphore  ii  378;  mor- 
phological significance  ii  278. 

Pfio^  malformation  i  178;  vivi- 
paiy,  transmission  i  184. 

P,  a/^na,  vivipaiy  1 179^  185. 


P,  buibosa^  taber-formation  i  363 ; 

viviparyi  179. 
P.  fumoroHs^  gall  formed  by 

Ctcidomyia  J^ae  i  aoo. 
PodAtinm  of  lichens,  function 

Podium  in  flower  of  Lycopodi- 
neae  ii  51a 

Podooavpeae,  flower,  female  ii 
5ao,  morphology  ii  534;  ovule, 
anatropy  ii  534. 

Podocarpus,  flower,  female,  posi- 
tion ii  533. 

P.  ensifolius,  flower,  female  ii 
530 ;  ovule,  reduced  in  numbor 

ii520- 

Podoatemaoeaoy  anchoring- 
organ  ii  aaa ;  assimilation-root 
ii  380;  doniventrality  i  91; 
hapteia  ii  333,  36k  ;  loif, 
without  vascular  bundle  ii  393 ; 
protocorm  ii  333;  reduction 
of  form  and  mode  of  life  ii 
633  ;  root,  aerial,  flattening  i 
346,  dordventral  and  light  i 
346,  flattened  i  347 ;  root 
transformed  to  shoot  ii  338; 
Toot-boxne  shoot  i  43,  ii  338, 
376,  380;  rootless  ii  365; 
shoot,  adventitious  ii  376,  its 
position  ii  377. 

PBgOMPpus  Otioms,  flower,  un- 
essential zygomoiph^  i  131. 

Polar,  construction  i  66 ;  difier- 
entiation,  and  light  i  339,  of 
Ak^ae  i  339,  in  gennination  of 
radial  spores  i  339 ;  nuclei  of 
embiyo-sac  of  Angiospermae 

U635. 

Polarity  of  plants  i  44,  65. 

Pollen,  filamentous,  of  marine 
Angiospermae  ii  611. 

PoUAn-ohamb6r,of  Cycadaceae 
ii  612;  of  Gnetaoeae  ii  516; 
of  Giiikgo  ii  637. 

Pollan-sraln,  of  Angionwrmae 
ii  537,  gemination  ii  014 ;  of 
Gymnospermae,  germination 
ii  61 3 ;  of  Spermophyta  ii  61 1 . 

PoUan-mothar-coU  of  Cyclan- 
thera  ii  6ao. 

PoUon-sao,  a  sporaneium  ii  573 ; 
of  Angiospermae  u  597,610, 
active  opening  cells  ii  577, 600, 

610,  and  their  suppression  ii 

61 1,  archesporinm  Ii  599,  arrest 
^  554t  confluenoe  ii  554,  de- 
velopment ii  599,  endothecium 
ii  600,  four  ii  553,  nutrition  of 
sporogenous  odl-mass  ii  597, 
position  ii  553,  primary  tapetal 
layer  ii  600,  reduction  l^  di- 
vision of  anther  ii  554,  sup- 
pression ii  554,  variation  m 
number  ii  554;  of  Coniferae 
ii  610,  lateral  U  516,  position 
ii  515 ;  of  Cycadacese  ii  610 
position  ii  514;  of  Ginkgoa- 

Yy  a 


ceae,  position  ii  5  x  5 ;  of  Gneta- 
oeae u  6x0,  position  ii  536 ;  of 
Gymnospermae  ii  610,  active 
opening  cells  ii  577,  611, 
number  varies  it  553,  position 

minal  ii  516;  reduction  of 
chromosomes  within  ii  598; 
of  Spermophyta  ii  610,  puts- 
modial  tapetum  ii  596 ;  steri- 
lisation ii  554,  597. 

PollAn-t«trad  ii  611,  636. 

Pollen-tnbe,  acrogamous  ii  6 1 3 ; 
of  Angiospermae,  function  ii 
614 ;  basigamous  ii  614 ;  of 
Cycadaceae  ii  61 3;  ofGynmo- 
spermae  ii  613  ;  haustoiium  ii 
013,  614;  a  non-fertUizinfr 
stimulus  U  634 ;  and  partheno- 
genesis ii  634. 

PoUen-tiibe-oell  of  Cycadaceae^ 
nature  ii  613. 

Pollination,  anemophily  of 
Monocotyledones  ii  547 ;  of 
Abietineae  ii  533  ;  and  flower- 
structure  of  Angiospermae  ii 
547 ;  of  Cycadaceae  ii  513 ; 
and  number  of  flowers  in  Sper- 
mophyta ii  547. 

PdycafiHa  phyUantheidis^  in- 
florescence epiphyllous  ii  437. 

Polyembryony  ii  637. 

Polyergio  plants  i  33. 

Polygonaoaae,  cladode  ii  453 ; 
cotyledon,  asymmetry  ii  406 ; 
ochrea  ii  373 ;  stipule,  azillaiy 

11373. 
Polygonatumy  inflorescence-aads 

transformed  into  assimilation- 

axisii447;  sympodial  rhizome 

1134. 

P,  i9f«iSf^0rMm,geopldlonsshoot, 
depth  in  soil  ii  465,  periodic 
ii  463;  root,  shortening  ii 
370. 

Pofygmum,  cotyledon,  asymme- 
try i  115. 

P,  amphioium,  root,  endogenetic 
adventitious  ii  373. 

P,  ckinense,  fungus-gall  i  196. 

P,  imargifuUumy  cotyledon, 
asymmetry  ii  407. 

P,  Fagopyrumy  cotyledon,  asym- 
metry i  115,  ii  407;  root, 
lateral,  place  of  origin  ii  374. 

Polymarona  gynaecenm  ii^58. 

PofyptuSy  water-reservoir  ii  00. 

P,  claviger,  amphigastrium  and 
water-sac  ii  59. 

Polyphyletio,  development  of 

rmeto{Ayte  of  Pteridophyta 
3x0 ;  origins  i  19 ;  oridn,  of 
construction  of  sexual  uioots 
of  Hepaticae  ii  93,  of  Gymno- 
spermae ii  631. 
Polypodiaoeae,  antheiidium, 
development  ii  179,  opening 
of  free  ii  X77;   prothallus  ii 
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300,  oonfigiinitio&  and  light 
ii  303,  dondventrality  rever- 
sible i  337,  hmir  U  300,  heart- 
like  ii  30I,  meiistem  ii  304, 
not  heart-like  ii  305,  regenera- 
tion  i  43 ;  sporangium,  dorri- 
ventral  S  574 ;  spore-germina- 
tion ii  413 ;  sporophyll,  and 
foliage-leaf  alike  in  position 
and  origin  ii  477,  as  new  for- 
mation ii  478. 
P^lypodium  cremUumy  sporan- 
gium   protected   by  haiis   ii 

497. 
P,  HtracUum^  dorsal  rows  of 

leives  i  91 ;  doislTcntmlity  of 

stem  i  91 ;  leaf  ii  350. 

P,  imbrieaium,  'elaters'  ii  576. 

P,Jubarform€^  sporangium  pro- 
tected in  pit  ii  408. 

P,  cbliquaiumyipTovbMXivAy  bristle- 
hairs  ii  30I ;  sporanginm,  pro- 
tection ii  497 ;  symbiosis  with 
fongi  ii  3 18. 

P.  pnipinquum^  heterophylly  ii 
350;  nest-leaf  ii  350. 

P.  qmercifaHum,  donal  rows  of 
leayes  1  91 ;  dorsiventrality  of 
stem  i  91 ;  heterophylly  ii  349 ; 
nest-leaf  ii  350. 

P,  Mccatumt  sporanginm  pro- 
tected in  pit  ii  498. 

P,  Schomburgkiemumt  shoot- 
axis,  flattening  i  93. 

P,  taeniasum,  dorsiventrality  of 
stem  i  91. 

P,  vuigare,  £em-leaved  ii  345; 
juvenile  form  i  153  ;  reversion 
1185. 

P,  vufgare,  iKtr,  camMcum^  mal- 
formation of  leaf  i  185. 

PolypompholyXy  leaf,  transition 
to  shoot  ii  337 ;  tnbalar  ii  338, 
ovole,  haastoiinm  ii  640,  nu- 
tritive tissue  ii  640;  rootless 
ii  334,  365 ;  sepal,  confluence 

ii539- 
P.  muUifida^  chalaral  funicular 

nutritive  tissue  ii  641 ;  ovule, 

epithelium  ii  641. 

Pofypcrus  fcmeniarius,  directive 
influence  of  light  i  257. 

Polysiphofna  Binderi,  pro-em- 
bryo i  150. 

Pofysphondylhim  vioUueum,  life- 
history  i  36. 

Pofystiehum  angulare,  var.  put- 
eherrimum,  apospory  ii  608. 

Polytriohaoaae,  antheiidium, 
position  ii  150 ;  epiphragm  ii 
166;  rhizoid-strand  ii  130; 
spore,  shedding  ii  166. 

Potytrichum,  antheridium,  open- 
ing ii  11;  calyptra,  hairs  ii 
15^;  capsule,  porose  i  19; 
embryo,  protection  ii  153; 
hypsophyll  ii  135  ;  Juvenile 
form  i  151 ;  leaf,  differentia- 


tion ii  134;  leaf-lamella  ii 
144 ;  paraphyaes  ii  151. 

Polytrickum  commtme,  sporo- 
gonium  ii  158. 

P^ytonia  fuHgsrmamtUides, 
concresoenoe  of  hair-roots  i 
54 ;  differentiation  i  31 ;  divi- 
sion of  labour  amongst  shoots 
i  39 ;  doiaventrai  involution  i 
86. 

Fomaoeae,  reversion  of  thorn- 
shoot  to  foliage-shoot  ii  ^53 ; 
transition  from  foliage-snoot 
to  thorn,  ii  453. 

PoNtederia,  lateral  root  not 
geotropic  ii  376. 

PontodArineaae,  juvenile  form 
1164. 

PopHbUy  callus-root  i  44; 
gravity  and  regeneration  i  333. 

P,  nigra  i  333. 

P,  pyramidalis  i  333 ;  arrest  of 
1^-bnd  and  light  i  333. 

Porogamy  ii  615. 

Poroae,  capsule  oiPi^averi  19 ; 
oi  P^lytrickum  i  19. 

Posidonia^  macropodous  embiyo 
ii36i. 

Position,  of  leaf  in  relation  to 
stem-branch  i  8x ;  of  new 
oigans  in  regeneration  i  45; 
of  organs  on  radial  axes  i  73. 

Poat-embryonal  development 
of  cotyledon  ii  404. 

PoiamogetoHy  stipule,  axillary  ii 

375- 
P,  nalOMs,  reveniofr^hoot  i  173. 

Potamogetonaoeae^  juvenile 
form  i  164;  macropodous 
embryo  ii  360. 

Potato,  oorrdation  and  shoot 
system  1315;  plasticity  i  315 ; 
tuber.formation  retarded  by 
light  i  333. 

Piftffttitidf  flower,  arrangement 
of  parts  11530. 

P,  anserina,  leaf,  interruptedly 
pinnate,  i  137,  ii  331 ;  leaf- 
branchings  basipetal  ii  330; 
plagiotropotts  shoot  U  457. 

P,frwticosa  ii  530. 

P,  nepaUnsiSy  flower,  arrange- 
ment of  parts  ii  531. 

P,  riptans^  plagiotropous  shoot 

ii  457- 
PotkK  celatecauHsy  juvenile  form 

of  aroid  i  157. 

P,  JUxuosuSf  juvenile  form  of 
Anadendrum  medium  i  158. 

Pothoa-form  of  Aroideae  i  159. 

PoUia,  leaf-lamella  ii  144. 

P,  barbuhideSy  cunrifolia  ii  144. 

P.  trumcaia^  spore,  shedding  ii 
165. 

Preissia,  air-cavities  ii  73,  75 ; 
antheridiophore  ii  85;  apinl 
cell  ii  31 ;  archegoniophore 
ii    85;     breathing-pore    and| 


traaspiimtioa  ii  74;  sderen- 
cfayma-fibres  ii  76;  spore, 
germination  ii  107,  iii,tnkk- 
walled,  ii  106. 

Prrissiat  eomrnrnkUOy  breathing- 
pore  ii  74 ;  germ-plant  and 
tight  i  339 ;  imsoid  ii  46. 

Praaanra,  and  leaf-position  i 
74;  and  development  of  in- 
noiesoence  of  Legwninoaae  i 
138 ;  cause  of  oblique  flower  of 
Solanaceae  ii  544 ;  reciprocal, 
changing  form  of  organs  i  77. 

PrioUa,  an  emergence  ii  439; 
a  juvenile  form  i  364. 

Pridkla-f ormation  ami  medium 
1  363. 

Primaxy  leaf,  of  Angioapennae 
i  15&  ii  336 ;  of  aauatic  plants 
i  104;  A  Bmphyta  i  151, 
of  climhing  plants  i  157;  of 
Gymnospermae  i  153;  of 
marsh  plants  i  164;  of  Pteri- 
dophyta  i  151 ;  of  zerophilous 

riants  i  166 ;  and  regeneration 
46;.  reversion  to  i  173. 

Primazy  tapetal  layer  of  pollen- 
sac  of  Angiospermae  ii  600. 

PrimitiTe  type,  Casuttrina^  not 
ii633;  Lycopodium  unmdahtm 
H609. 

Primordinm,  of  organ  not 
indifferent  i  8;  of  root  on 
shoot,  latent  ii  375 ;  trsns- 
formation  hindered  in. 

Primtilay  gynaeceum  paiacar- 
pous  ii  558. 

P./arinosa,  placentation  ii  566. 

P,  swsHsis,  branching  of  staminal 
primordinm  ii  530. 

Primnlaoeae,  flower,  structure 
ii  540;  gynaeceum,  paracar- 
pous  ii  566 ;  ovule,  bitegminoos 
li  617  ;  placentation  ii  566. 

Pritchardta  JUtferOy  leaf-fonn, 
development  ii  3361. 

Pro-embryo,  of  Algae  i  148 ;  of 
Angiospermae  ii  643  ;  CAui- 
trtmsia,  a  i  149 ;  of  Hepaticae 
ii  107 ;  of  Miud  ii  no. 

Pro-embryonal  genuna  of 
Mnsdii  135. 

Proflle-poaition  of  leaf  ii  135^ 
393,  338. 

ProgreaaivB  serial  succession 
of  lateral  organs  i  41,  ii  543. 

Propagation,  asexual,  of  He- 
paticae 1  48,  ii  47,  of  Musd  i 
47,  ii  138,  of  Pteridophyta, 
gametophyte  ii  313,  of  Pteri- 
dophyta, sporophyte  ii  441^ 
467,  of  Speimophyta  ii  4iS9; 
by  cutting  i  45 ;  organs  of  ii 
573 ;  sporangium  an  organ  of 

U573. 
PropagatiTo,  adventitious  pro- 

thaUoidshoots  ii  313 ;  capacity 

of  oxgansy    variation   1   46; 
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otgans,  caimot  be  referred  back 
to  ¥qgeUtiw  organs  i  18,  of 
-  higher  planti  i  aa 

ProphyU  ii  38a ;  asymmetiy, 
ii  383;  fle^j  expanding,  of 
Cyperus  alUrmJmus  ii  384, 
443 ;  fonctioii  li  383 ;  trans- 
formatioo  to  tendril  ii  384, 
426 ;  in  winter-bods  ii  383. 

Propliyllar,  paracfante  of  froit 
of  7i/f0  U383 ;  tendril  of  Cu- 
cnrbitaoeae  ii  384,  436. 

?rQP-YOot  ii  177* 

Pyotaaoeae^  loif,  cylindric  ii 
393,  profile-position  ii  293; 
Inf-fonn  ana  life-conditioos 
U  294. 

Protean  iregetative  organ  of 
UtriaUaria  ii  2401 

Pftytootlon,  of  bud  of  Brewtua 
encta  i  7  ;  against  drooght  i 
26X1  ii  65,  148;  of  ripening 
seed,  of  Ginkgo  ii  523,  of  Co- 
niienieii523;  ofseedof  Cjfau 
ii  512 ;  of  sporanginm  ii  474, 

496,  497- 
ProteotiTa,  cell-rows  and  scales 

in  Hepaticae  ii  30;  mndlage 

ii  a7»  139. 154,  35?,  374.  38i; 
odonr  of  Hepaticae  ii  79; 
cmn,  bract,  ii  39r,  397,  coty- 
ledon ii  401,  hypsophyll  ii 
397,  kaUphyll  ti  334,  385, 
lignle  ii  377,  peltate  leaf  ii 
334,  pinnule  of  Gleicheniaoeae 
u  318,  stipnle  ii  359,  363, 
38^  stipel  ii  380;  ptyzis  i 
85,  ii  3x0;  taste-substance  of 
Hepaticae  ii  79. 
Prothallna,  adaptations  ii  215, 
and  phylogen^  ii  210;  adven- 
titious shootaii  213 ;  ameristic 
ii  220;  of  Angiospermae  ii 
614,  636;  apandrous  ii  220; 
apogamy  ii  220;  aquatic  ii 
217 ;  arrested  through  conela- 
ticm  i  58;  branching  ii  200; 
correlation  of  growth  and 
sexual  oigans  i  142  ;  distribu- 
tion of  sexual  organs  ii  220; 
dorsiventrality  i  227, 229, 231,, 
ii  191,  103 ;  dnntion  of  life 
ii  189 ;  oTEquiietaoeae  ii  195  ; 
filamentous  and  snifiice  ^inh 
and  light  ii  202 ;  of  Filidneae 
ii  197,  Eosporwkgiate  ii  198, 
Heterosporous  Leptosporan- 
eiate  i  220,  ii  z8o,  210, 
Homosporous  Leptosporan- 
giate  ii  199,  evolution  ii  208 ; 
of  Gyinnospermae  ii6i2, 627 ; 
heart-like  ii  205 ;  influence  of 
gravity  i  219 ;  of  Tsoetaceae  ii 

181,  212 ;  of  I^oopodineae  ii 

182,  191 ;  and  pollination  in 
Spermophyta  u  623,  628; 
propagation,  asexual  A  213 ; 
of  Ftttidophyta,  rhisoid  one- 


celled  ii  188;  radial  u  loi; 
reaction  to  external  stimuli  i 
218 ;  revernon  ii  205 ;  sapro- 
phytic ii  193,  198;  symbiosis 
with  fungiii  198, 218;  tenninal 
and  latoal  meristem  i  231,  ii 
205;  and  tubercule  primaire 
ii  194,  217 ;  tuberous  ii  198 ; 
tubers  on  ii  217;  water-rela- 
tionships ii  215.  See  also 
MegaprothaUiia,  Mioro- 
prothallus. 

Protooocoaoeae,energid-colony 
i  26. 

Protooozmy  of  Dicotyledones  ii 
232;  of  Lycopodmm  ii  231; 
of  Monocotyiedones  ii  232; 
phyletic  significance  ii  232;  of 
P/^W^Unsum  ii  232;  tuber- 
ous ii  231. 

Pxotonema,  arrest  through 
correlation  i  58 ;  branching 
and  light  i  234 ;  firom  calyptra 
in  Conomitrium  ii  154;  and 
external  fiutors  ii  234 ;  gemma 
ii  140 ;  '  leaf/  in  Eph^nerum 
serrcUum  ii  129 ;  and  light  ii 
241 ;  luminous,  oi  Schistastega 
ii  120;  persistent  in  Ephe- 
merum  i  58,  149;  precedes 
bud-formation  in  Musd  i  48 ; 
restin^state  i  262 ;  saprophytic 
life  ii  128;  separation-cell  ii 
125;  short  ^oot  and  long 
shoot  ii  iiq;  significance  ii 
127;  special  organs  of  asrimi- 
lation  li  Z2i. 

Protonama- thread,  concre- 
scence ii  121. 

Protophyll,  Du  Petit  Thouars* 
name  for  cotyledon  ii  400. 

Ptmnus,  adventitious  shoot  ii 
277;  shoot-thorn  ii  ^52; 
short  shoot  pecedes  long 
shoot  hi  unfolding  ii  445; 
witches*  broom  i  192. 

P.  aviumf  laminar  growth,  bad- 
plastic  ii  312;  leaf-lamina, 
branching  i  3x2. 

P,  Padtis,  kataphyll,  develop- 
ment ii  387. 

P,  spincsa^  transformation  of 
shoot  to  thorn  ii  440. 

Psamma  oreHoria,  lis^ule  ii  376. 

Pseudo-midrib  of  Hepaticae  ii 

Paeudopoditim  of  Musd  ii  161. 

PiUotaoeae,  dadode.  ii  448; 
sporan^um  and  spore-distri- 
bution li  578;  sporophyll  and 
sterile  leiioompaxed  ii  504. 

Psiloittm^  dadode  ii  448 ;  root- 
less ii  264 ;  shoot,  rootless  U 
234;  shoot-apex,  unprotected 
hypogeous  ii  266;  sporangium, 
relationship  ii  505 ;  sporophyll 
and  sterile  leaf  compared  ii 
504 ;  sterile  cdls  of sporogen-J 


ous  tissue  ii  59^7  ;  sterilization 
in  sporanginm  ii  605. 
Psihtum  complanatum,  dadode 

"448. 

P,  compianaium  {P.Jiaccidum)^ 
sporangium,  origin  and  posi- 
tion ii  504. 

PieUa  trifoliata,  leaflet,  asym- 
metry i  xsa. 

Pteridophyta,  annual,  rare  ii 
441 ;  anUieiidium  ii  172,  de- 
velopment ii  177,  develop- 
mental series  ii  180,  embedded 
ii  174,  fine  ii  177,  structure  ii 
173;  apogam3r  ii  187,  220; 
ardiegonium  ii  183,  develop- 
ment ii  184,  number  and  £ntu- 
ization  ii  547;  archesporinm 
ii  601 ;  branching,  variation 
in  plAoe  of  ii  431 ;  dadode  ii 
448;  conformity  in  devdop- 
ment  of  antheridinm  and 
archegonittm  ii  185 ;  cotyledon 
ii  400,  arrested  foliage-leaf  ii 
400,  not  storage-organ  ii  400, 
not  suctorial  organ  ii  400, 
resembles  primary  leaf  ii  402  ; 
egg  ii  184 ;  embryo,  and 
gravity  i  219,  organs  ii  242; 
flower  ii  472,  use  of  term  ii 
470 ;  gametophyte,  configuza^ 
tion  ii  188,  monocarpic  ii  189, 
polyphyletic  development  ii 
210,  significance  in  mainten- 
ance of  forms  ii  190,  symmetry 
ii  X91;  genuna  ii  313,  467, 
origin  of  formation  ii  215; 
Heterosporous  ii  ^77,  603, 
antheridinm  of^  development  ii 
180,  prothallus  of,  limited  de- 
vdopment  i  142,  ii  Z90; 
Homosporous,  antheridinm  of, 
development  ii  X78;  hook- 
leaf,  ii  4x9;  inductioii  of 
limited  growth  ii  577 ;  Evolu- 
tion, dorsiventral  i  86;  iso- 
sponr  ii  577  ;  juvenile  form, 
ccmnguiationiisi;  Icataphyll 
ii  350 ;  leaf-primordium,  origin 
from  group  of  cells  ii  306, 
origin  from  one  cell  U  305  ; 
megasporanginm  ii6o2 ;  ndcro- 
sponu^nm  ti  602 ;  paraphyses, 
rare  ii  220,  of  protiiallus  ii 
x88 ;  phyletic  relationship  with 
Bryophytaiii87;  phyllotaxy, 
heterodromv  i  78,nomodromy 
i  78;  prothallus,  adaptation 
ii  215,  ameristic  male  li  220, 
asexual  propagation  of  U  a  13, 
dordvential  and  light  ii  191, 
dorsiventral  and  radial  ii 
210,  dorsiventrality  inherited 
character  ii  191,  duration 
of  life  a  189,  hairs  U  x88, 
and  light  i  241,  |>hjrletic 
qnertions  ii  210,  plasticaty  u 
190,  one-celled  rhisoid  ii  x88, 
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mter-relilioiiihip  ii  315;  root, 
bad  i  46,  ii  451,  Uterml,  origin 
in  endodermis  ii  373 ;  root- 
lets ti  363;  sexual  organs  ii 
172,  Abnormal  ii  187,  com- 
pued  with  those  of  Bryophyta 
&  185,  distribution  ii  sao, 
systematic  importance  ii  186 ; 
spermatozoid  ii  173;  spor- 
angium, active  cells  of  ezo- 
tliednm  ii  611,  active  cells 
in  wall  ii  577,  development 
ii  600,  inception  ii  601,  and 
li^t  i  345,  mature  ii  578, 
origin  from  leaf-oigan  ii 
473*  position  ii  493,  radial 
ii  574,  resembles  ornle  of 
Cycadaceae  ii  6a6,  stalked  and 
imrtalked  ii  574;  sporophyll 
ii  47a,  fimction  ii  473,  as  new 
fimnation  ii  477 ;  stipule  rare 
ti  3<^5  *  snbtenanean  parts  bave 
no  dilorophyll  i  103;  stem- 
apex,  suppression  of  lateral 
snoot  ii  431 ;  symbiosis  with 
fungi  ii  ai8. 

PUris  cretua,  apogamons  shoot 
and  light  i  339;  drdnate 
ptyxis,  absent  ii  330;  leaf, 
derelopment  ii  330. 

P,  Umgifrliay  prothaUus  and 
light  li  303;  spore-germina- 
tion ii  303. 

P.  qttadriaunta^  gall-formation 
i  198 ;  malformation  caused 
by  fun^s  ii  536;  witches* 
broom  1 193. 

P.  nmipinnaia^  pinnule,  lateral 
formation  ii  480. 

P.serrulata^  leaf,  development 
U  314,  330. 

P,  umhrosa,  drdnate  ptvxiB 
absent  ii  330 ;  leaf,  develop- 
ment ii  330. 

PUrobryella  bmgifivns,  scale- 
leaf  ii  133. 

Pteroearya  caucasica,  leaflet, 
asjfmmetry  i  133. 

PUrospemntm  jaoanieum,  sti- 
pule with  pearl-gland  ii  381. 

P^nds,  and  growth-relationship 
in  leaf  ii  311;  circinate,  in 
leaf  with  apical  growth  ii  310, 
331 ;  influence  on  of  space-re- 
lationships in  Cdltha  faiustris 
ii  31 1 ;  involute  i  85,  ii  310 ;  re- 
volute  ol  Drosopkyilum  ii  310. 

Full-root  ii  369 ;  and  geophilous 
shoot  ii  466 ;  regulates  depth 
of  shoot  in  soil  ii  370. 

Fnlflatilloaei  diootylousembiyo 
ii  350 ;  involucre  ii  550. 

Pycnathelia,  symmetry  and 
direction  i  ys. 

Pyvola,  aaventitions  shoot, 
position  ii  377. 

Pfrola  {Monests)  tim/hra,  free- 
living  root  ii  334. 


FyroUumM,  embiyo,  lednoed 
ii  354;  infloiesoenoe,  unilateral 

ii36. 
Pyrtis,  short  shoot  precedes  long 

shoot  in  unfolding  ii  445. 

P,/d^0t9$ca,  advcndrioas  shoot, 
position  ii  377. 

P.  Mahts,  ovary,  development 
ii  568;  levenion  of  thorn- 
shoot  to  foliage-shoot  ii  453. 

Q. 

QnadTMilw  of  moss-capsole  ii 

155- 

QnalitotlTe  influence,  of  corre- 
lation i  314 ;  of  gravity  i  334 ; 
of  light  1338. 

<iiiaatitatiTe  influmce  of  cor- 
relation i  307. 

Qtt€rtus,  afiected  by  Cymps 
rosae  i  198;  anisophyUy  of 
lateral  shoot  i  93 ;  compensa- 
tion of  growth  in  fruit  i  307 ; 
cotyledon,  broad  ii  406,  emar- 
ginate  ii  407,  pdtate  ti  334 ; 
flower,  position  of  male  and 
female  ii  473 ;  eall-formation 
i  109;  kataph]al|  stipnlar  u 
380 ;  laminar  growth,  pleuro- 
plasdc  ti  313;  leaf-lamina, 
branching  U  31 3 ;  leaf-insertion 
on  lateral  shoot  i  93 ;  ovule, 
formed  through  stimulus  of 
pollen-tube  i  369,  ti  363,  sup- 
presdon  of  i  58 ;  root-develop- 
ment, periodid^  ti  390;  sti- 
pule caducous  ii  363,  protec- 
tive function  ti  363. 

Q,pedunc9Uata,sessil^ioraf^oot, 
dorsiventral  lateral  i  03. 

QuisquaUs  Mnmsis^  change  of 
function  of  kisf  19;  climbing 
organ  19. 

Q,  tfuUca^  hook  for  climbing  ii 
430. 

R. 

Baoibonki  induces  experi- 
mental malformation  i  187.- 

RacomUrmm^  hair-point  ii  149 ; 
papilla  on  leaf-sumoe  ti  143. 

Hac^frilum,  anisophyUy  i  100. 

Badial,  aids,  position  of  oigans 
i  73,  with  plagiotropy  i  8^ ; 
construction,  ctefinition  i  06, 
of  1^  how  brought  about 
i  114,  of  prothallus  of  Pterido- 
phyta  ii  191 ;  con>lla,evolution 
ti  553 ;  and  dorsiventral, flower 
i  138,  139,  ii  544,  forms  in 
Hepaticae  ii  18,  forms  inMusd 
ti  18,  inflorescence  i  134,  pro- 
thallus of  PteridophyU  ti  3 10, 
lateral  shoot,  transition  i  98 ; 
flower  of  SdofituUa  primitive 
ti  509 ;  lateru  flower  i  133 ; 
lesd^  in  Australia  ii  393,  of 
Monocotyledones  ti  338 ;  shoot 
of  Mnsd  ti  133 ;  spore,  polar 


diflierentiation  in  germinatloo 
i  339;  sporangium  of  Pterido- 
phyta  ii  574 ;  spotogoniam  of 


Bqropfayta  i  336,  ti  574. 
J^adiia,  anride  ti  58 ;  gemmae  u 

5.1 ;  sexual  shoot,  dornventral 

ii    89;   spore-gamination   ii 

108;   sporogooium,  devdop- 

ment  ti  103. 
i?.  c^mplaHota,  Ixandiing  in  rda- 

tiontoleaf  ii44. 
R.  pycnoUfamuritUff  water-sac 

ti  59,  as  animal-tiap  ii  64. 
R.tfibedmsis^  arcfaegonial  groap^ 

ii88. 
Baffleeinoeaa,  embryo,  rednoed 

ti354;  pafadtismii335;  seed 

wiu  small  embiyo  and  cndo- 

spenn  ti  631. 


assimilatlBg 
ofleafti446; 
correlation,  carpd  and  ovule 
i  59;  dtioublement  ti  533; 
fower-envelope,  evolution  ii 
^9;  flower-nectaiy  ii  430; 
ovary,  monomerous  ti  559, 
leduGtioa  of  ovules  ti  560; 
ovule,  arrest  i  59,  cazpdlary  ii 
560^  podticn  in  ovary  ti  560, 
variation  in  number  of  integu- 
ments ii  617 ;  sole  of  carpd, 
devdopment  ii  560;  trans- 
formation of  stamen  ii  555. 

Rammnculus,  ovary,  devdopment 
ii  560,  reduction  of  ovules  ii 
560;  ovule,  podtion  ti  483; 
petal,  nectariferous  ii  550; 
petaline  flag-apparatus  ti  551. 

^uirrix,hypsophyll,dividedii393. 

R,  aquaHiis^  leaf,  divided  sub- 
merged ii  358. 

R,  Piccarui^  antagonism  between 
vegetative  propagation  and 
se^-formation  1  313 ;  embryo, 
retarded  ii  349;  root-devdop- 
ment,  periodica^  U  389 ;  root- 
tuber  ti  389. 

R.  JluiUms,  root,  endogenetic 
adventitious  ii  373 ;  water-leaf 
land  land-leaf  i  360. 

R.  muUi/UbtSt  leaf,  divided  sub- 
merged ii  358;  water-leaf  and 
land-leaf  i  36  !• 

Rapkasms,  cotyledon  emarginate 
£407. 

Baaoiion  of  oigans  to  extemd 
stimuli  i  317. 

RtbouHa,  air-cavities  ti  75;  invo- 
lution of  parts  to  resist  diougfat 

H«5. 
Beoeptodlo  ti  473. 

Baoiprooal,  influence  of  omns 

i  3o6;  pressure  changing  foim 

of  organs  i  77. 
Baduood,  form  of  Filioes  ti  364 ; 

leaf  in  juvenile  stage  ti  447  ; 

sporangium  of  Heterosporons 

Ftiidncae  ti  574. 
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Boduotilon,  of  chromosomes,  in 
Bryophyta  ii  8;  and  spore- 
development  ii  A96,  598,  625 ; 
of  form  and  mooe  of  life  i  225, 
341,  62  a ;  in  gynaeoenm  of 
Angiospeimae  ii  548,  63  a  ;  in 
number,  of  megaspores  ii  626, 
of  parts  of  flower  by  arrest 
ii  546,  of  parts  of  flower  by 
oonflnence  ii  538,  of  pollen- 
grains  ii  636,  of  pollen-sacs 
11  554,  of  ovules  in  ovary  ii 
560,  03I ;  in  ovnle,  of  Angio- 
spermae  ii  633,  and  parasitism 
and  saprophytism  ii  618;  in 
pollen-tnbe  of  Gynmospermae 
li  614;  of  prothallus,  method 
ii  300 ;  series  i  61 ;  of  water- 
channels  in  leaf  ii  303. 

Begeneratioxi,  bulbils  in  i  45 ; 
and  callos  i  44,  333  ;  direction 
of  plastic  material  in  145;  em- 
bryonal tissue  first  formed  i  43 ; 
in  Fungi  i  49;  and  gravity  i 
45,  331;  in  Hepaticae  i  48, 
ii  53,  67 ;  from  leaf  i  45,  50 ; 
and  li^ht,  in  Algae  i  337 ;  in 
Musci  148,  ii  53 ;  new  formation 
of  organs  in  i  44 ;  and  polarity 
i  44 ;  position  of  new  organs  in, 
definite  i  45 ;  of  prothallus  of 
ferns  i  43 ;  of  root-apex  i  43 ; 
firom  shoot  i  46 ;  at  vegetative 
point  i  41 ;  of  vegetative  point 

143. 
Bdgnlar  flower  i  138. 

Belationflliips,  of  correlation  i 
306 ;  of  foliage  leaf  and  sporo- 
phyll  i  II,  ii  474,  498?  509] 
of  juvenile  and  adult  form  i 
143;  of  organs,  to  external 
stimulus  i  3 1 7,  to  gravity  1319, 
ii  76,  to  light  i  337,  ii  76, 1^9, 
to  mechanical  stimulus  i  aoo, 
to  water  i  360,  ii  53, 141, 315 ; 
of  shoot  to  function  ii  441 ;  of 
symmetry  i  65,  of  flower  i  138, 
ii  538,  544,  of  flower,  Spren- 
gel's  inteipretaticm  i  133,  of 
inflorescence  i  138,  134,  of 
leaf  i  114,  ii  393,  of  prothallus 
ii  191,  of  shoot  i  84,  li  18, 131, 
443, 459,  of  sporangium  ii  475, 
574,  of  sporogonium  ii  93, 157, 
ofstipule  11366. 

HemusiUia  vwiparu,  genmia  ii 
469. 

Beiunration-shoot,  modified 
leaf-form  i  190. 

B^prodootion,  shoot  in  the  ser- 
vice of  ti  467. 

Boprodiiotive,  capacity  varying 
with  age  i  143;  organs  and 
vegetative  growth,  antagonism 
between  i  143,  313,  B  313, 
605. 

Retedot  ^owtx,  development  ii 
543,  dorsiventral  i  139,  ii  543 ; 


gynaeceum,  development  ii 
505 ;  style,  formation  ii  565. 

Heseda  cdomtOj  fhjWoAf  i  i8i. 

Baaedaoeae,  flower,  develop- 
ment ii  545. 

Beaarre-mAterlal,  cotyledon  as 
reservoir  ii  401 ;  hypocotyl  as 
reservoir  ii  358. 

BasUaoeae,  assimilating  shoot- 
axis  with  arreted  leaf  ii  447. 

Besting,  bud  i  174,  318,  ii  ^, 
398;  state,  and  drought  i  361, 
sderotium,  a  i  363. 

Batardation  in  development  i 

57. 

Batardad, embryo  ii  353 ;  forma- 
tion, tubular  leaf  as  ii  337. 

Botentioxi  of  water,  in  Hepaticae 
ii  53 ;  in  Musci  ii  iii3. 

Batioulate  venation  ii  338. 

Retinispora^  juvenile  form  of 
Cupressineae  i  i54« 

Bavonible  dorsiventrality  of 
prothallus  of  Fllices  i  338. 

Bayenion,  causes  indudng  i 
173»  185,  ai8, 343, 360,  ii  305, 
448 ;  to  juvenile  form  i.  145, 
171,318,343,  360, 11447,451; 
of  leaf  to  thallns-form  in  Tun- 
germannieae  ii  43 ;  and  malfor- 
mation 1  183,  185;  of  thorn- 
shoot  to  foliage-woot  U  453. 

Bhanmaoeao,  dadode  ii  451. 

Rhamnus  cathartica,  shoot-diom 
ii  453  ;  transition  between  epi- 

Seous  and  hypogeons  cotyle- 
on  ii  403* 

R^  Frangula,  laminar  growth, 
pleuroplastic  ii  313 ;  transition 
between  epigeous  and  hypoge- 
ons cotylexlon  ii  403. 

Bhaphidopbora-form  of  Aroi- 
deae  i  159. 

RhaphiSf  leaf-form,  development 
ii  337  ;  ligule  U  378. 

Rheum  unduUUum,  ochrea,  split- 
ting ii  373. 

Bhinantlieae,haustorittmii  334. 

RAinan/kus,  h^psophyll  formed 
by  leaf-base  n  394. 

R.  mq/or,  hvpsophyll  U  301; 
transition  nom  fouage-leiu  to 
hypsophjrll  ii  393. 

Rhipsalu,  juvenile  form  i  170 ; 
Phyllocactus-form  i  i6j). 

R,  CassyihOf  paradoxa^  juvenile 
form  i  170. 

BhiaoidfOf  Al£aei369;  absent 
in  aquatic  Hepaticae  1  369, 
ii  45;  absent  in  prothallus 
of  aquatic  Pteridophyta  ii 
189 ;  anchoring-difllc  on  ii 
45;  of  Chora  ii  117,  and 
light  i  331 ;  developed  through 
contact-stimuli  1  369;  of  He- 
paticae ii  ii5,  division  of  labour 
U  45  ;  of  Musci  ii  45,  116;  of 
Pteridophyta  ii  188 ;  smooth  ii 


47;  symbiosis  with  fungi  ii 
3 18;  trabecular  ii  47;  trans- 
formation in  Hepaticae  ii  47 ; 
unicellular  and  piuricellular  in 
Pteridophyta  ii  189;  oi  Ulri- 
ciUaria  ii  337 ;  and  water-sac, 
correlation  in  Hepaticae  ii  45. 

Bhisoid-bristle  01  DumortUra 
htrsuid  ii  47. 

BhlBoid-disk  of  epiphytic  He- 
paticae ii  45. 

Bhisoid-atrand,  of  Hepaticae 
ii  33;  of  Musci  ii  I3a 

Bhiaome  of  Begonia  Rex  i  1 30; 
of  Hepaticae,  sympodial  ii  35; 
perennating  geophilous  11463; 
of  PoiygotuUum  i  34. 

Rhis&phara,  embryo,  viviparous 
ii  355  ;  sterilization  in  pollen- 
sac  ii  555.  597. 

R.  mucnftuUa,  septate  pollen- 
sac  ii  555. 

Bhisophore  of  Seiaginella  ii 
338 ;  a  further  development  of 
stalk  of  root  ii  331 ;  develop- 
ment ii  339;  morphologiod 
nature  ii  330;  transformed  into 
leafy  shoot  ii  339. 

Bhiaophoreae^prop-root  ii  377. 

RhcdochiioH  volubile,  forerunner- 
tip  ii  308. 

Rhododendron^  ovary,  syncar- 
pons  superior  u  563. 

Bhoeadinae,  flower,  aizange- 
ment  of  parts  ii  533. 

Rhus  CoiinuSi  correlation  of 
growth  in  flag-apparatus  i 
313  ;  flag-flower  ii  571. 

Rhynehogiossum,  anisophylly, 
habftualiii3. 

Rhyncholacis  macrocarpa^  root- 
less ii  365. 

Biband-form  of  leaf  in  mono- 
cotylous  aquatic  plants  ii  357. 

Bibaslaoeae,  suspensor-hausto- 
rium  ii  643. 

Rieciat  apical  angle  ii  31 ;  arche- 
gonium,  free  ii  14;  oil-bodies  11 
79;  rhizoid,  absent  in  water- 
form  ii  45,  present  in  land- 
form  ii  45 ;  scale  ii  38 ;  sexual 
organs,  diffuse  disposition  ii 
80, 84 ;  sporogonium,  internal 
differentiation  ii  97. 

R.  buihifera,  tuber  ii  70. 

R,  ciUata,  habitet  ii  71. 

R,  crystallina,  air-chamber  ii  73 ; 
scale  ii  38. 

R,  giaueoy  regeneration  ii  67 ; 
unwetuble  thallus  ii  70. 

R,  Jluitans,  air-chamber  U  73  ; 
antagonism  between  xepro- 
dactive  and  vegetative  organs 
i  313;  land-form  and  water- 
form  i  369,  ii  34 ;  protective 
scale  ii  39;  relationship  to 
water  ii  53 ;  rhizoid  and  con- 
tact sthnulusi  369;  thallus  ii3i. 
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Riccia  kirta^  pro-<mbryo  ii  ii  i . 
R,  inJUxa^  involntioii  of  ]Murts  to 

resist  dronght  ii  65. 
R.  bmeihsaf  oU-bodies  ii  79 ; 

scale  ii  30;  water-excretion  ii 

R,  natams,  air-chamber  ii  7a; 
foriced  thaUos  ii  33;  land- 
fonn  ii  34.47;  "cale  ii  30,  33; 
taber  ii  67 ;  water-form  ii  34. 

Biodeae,  air-cavities  ii  71 ; 
antheridiun,  development  ii 
13;  scale  ii  39;  spore-germi- 
mitioa  ii  in;  sposes  laige  ii 
106;  sporogoMun,  devdop- 
ment  ii  104;  taber  ii  70;  water- 
storage-tissne  ii  76. 

Rie/la,  cfalorophylloiis  embryo  ii 
105;  dorsiventrality  1  87; 
mndlage-papiUa  ii  27  ;  senal 
organs,  position  ii  80 ;  sporo- 
goninm  li  575,  contains  spores 
and  nutritive  cells  ii  98 ;  scale 
ii  S4f  35 !  thallns,  symmetry  ii 
18. 

R,  Battandieri,  thallns,  sym- 
metry i  86,  ii  10. 

R,  Claus0ms,  male  plant  ii  19. 

R,  keHcepkyila,  depth  in  water 
iiao. 

Bipenlng  fmit,  biology  of  ii 
570 1  transpiration  in  U  5^0. 

Robinia,  stipel  ii  380;  tnom- 
formation  and  moistnre  i  263. 

R,  FsiudacaciOj  stipnlar  thorn  ii 
381 ;  stool-shoot  i  310. 

R.  viscosa,  leaflet,  asymmetry  i 
12a. 

Roehea  fakatay  leaf,  antltropic  i 
116,  asymmetry  i  116. 

Boot  ii  303  ;  adaptation  ti  277  ; 
adventitious  ii  264, 274 ;  aera- 
tion-striae ii  285  ;  air  ii  281 ; 
anchoring  ii  286,  nsnally  nn- 
branched    ii    274;    aquatic, 

g-owth  in  soil  ii  267 ;  assiml- 
tion  i  246,  ii  280,  284; 
branching,  suppressed  ii  274 ; 
breathing  ii  278;  capless  ii 
267,  268 ;  characters  ii  265  ; 
cfalorophyllous  i  246,  ii  280, 
284 ;  cuttings,  feeble  in  Coni- 
ferae  151;  cumorphism  ii  371 ; 
dorsiventrality  i  246,  ii  a8i, 
284;  duration  of  life  ii  290 ;  of 
epiphytes  i  246,  ii  282 ;  and 
exotrojpy  U  276  ;  free-living  ii 
234;  nmction  ii  263,  change 
of,  rare  i  la;  and  gravihr  i 
222,  ii  276;  hairless  ii  269; 
intracortical,  in  Bromeliaoeae 
ii  a68;  and  light  i  217,  219, 
231,  246,  ii  276;  malforma- 
tion, experimental  i  191; 
mechanical  organ  of  protect 
tioD,  ii  288;  myconhiza  ii 
289;  nest  ii  383;  period  of 
development  ii  389;  pull  ii 


INDEX 

269,  465 ;  region  of  growth  ii 
268 ;  region  ofroot-hidrs  ii  269 ; 
secondary,  endogenetic  format 
tion  ii  273 ;  shoot  transformed 
into  ii  233 ;  shortening  ii  269 ; 
stalk  in  Seiagi$uUa  sfimdosa 
ii  230;  storage  ii  289;  sym- 
biosis with  ThaUophytaii  382, 
289;  tendril  ii  286;  thorn  ii 
a88 ;  transformation  into  shoot 
explained  ii  228 ;  transformed 
i  12,  ii  278,  into  shoot  i  12, 
ii  226 ;  and  water  ii  276. 
Boot-apex  ii  266 ;  regenention 

i4S. 
Boot-bome,  bud,  exogenetic  ii 

276,  of  Opkioghssum  i  46,  ii 

431,  of  Spermophyta  ii  276; 

shoot,  endogenetic  ii  288,  of 

OpkiiglossumvaUgahimu  228, 

origin  ii  274,  of  Podostemaoeae 

i  42,  ii  228,  276,  280. 

Boot*H)ap,  of  aiquatic  plants  ii 
267 ;  function  ii  266 ;  signifi- 
cance ii  266. 

Boot-cUmbor  i  120, 157. 

Boot-d«Telopm«nt,  periodi- 
city ii  289 ;  through  stimulus 
of  gall-iusect  i  200. 

BooUfbRnation  and  ligiit  i 
231. 

Boot-hair  ii  269;  absent  hi 
Coniferae  ii  200,  in  water- 
plants  ii  269 ;  of  epiphytes  ii 
283  ;  and  epigeous  parts  ii 
269;  in  TaxMs  ii  209;  on 
water-roots  ii  269 ;  suppression 
in  water  ii  269. 

Boot-knoe  of  Taxodimm  i  260, 
ii28o. 

Boot-pxlmordimn,  latent  on 
stem  ii  275. 

Boot-miread  in  the  soil  ii  275. 

Boot-ayitom  ii  272;  correla- 
tion, and  direction  i  214,  ii 
275,  and  gravity  ii  275 ;  of 
Monocotjledones  ii  273 ;  sup- 
pression m  mangrove  ii  272. 

Boot-tMidril  ii  286. 

Boot-tip,  callus-formation  i  43. 

Boot-tubar  ii  285^ 

BootlMs,  Pteridophjrta  ii  263 ; 
shoot  ii  234 ;  Spermophyta  ii 
265. 

Rosa^  flower,  arrangement  of 
parts  ii  529;  leaf-branching, 
basipetal  ii  330;  ovary,  de- 
velopment ii  560;  ovule,  re- 
duction in  number  ii  560. 

R.  gatttca,  pomtferOf  leaflet, 
asymmetry!  122. 

BoMoeaa,  ardiesporium,  plnri- 
oellnlar  ii  633;  flower^arrange- 
ment  of  parts  ii  530 ;  leaf,  in- 
teirnptediy  pinnate  ii  331 ; 
efifect  of  nutrition  on  number 
of  stamens  ii  538;  ovary, 
moQomerous   ii  559;    ovule, 


carpdkry  ii  559,  variation  in 
number  of  integuments  ii  618 ; 
stipule,  asymmetry  i  135. 
Bosaallcneae,  ovary,  infierior  ii 
568 ;   stamen,    dispodtiott   ii 

5»9- 
Boaamanr,  plagiotxopons  ihoot, 

conditions  for  development  ii 

459- 

Boaette  of  archegoninm  of  Coni- 
ferae ii  629. 

Bublaoeaa.  flower,  unessential 
zygomorphy  i  130;  ofvule, 
ategminy  ii  619;  stipnlar 
whorl  ii  369;  stipule  ooncre- 
soent  ii  368. 

Rm6hs,  adventitious  ahoot,  posi- 
tion ii  277 ;  flower,  aznuue- 
ment  of  parts  ii  530 ;  learct, 
asymmetry  i  122 ;  ovaiy, 
monomerons  ii  559. 

R.  amstraiist  tiansition  from 
foliage-leaf  to  phyllodium  ii 

354* 

R,  austra&s,  var,  cissoides,  seed- 
ling ii  353- 

R./htticosttSt  leaflet,  asymmetiy 

i  122. 
R,  Idaeus,  flower,  anangement 

of  parts  ii  530 ;  leaflet,  asym- 
metry i  122. 
Budimimtary  Hepaticaeii  114. 
Rueilia,  cotyledon,  broad  ii  406. 
Rmmex,    stamen,    doubling  ii 

536. 
R,  AeetoselUt,  transformation  of 

shoot  into  root  ii  233. 
Bnminate,  endosperm  ii  407. 
RtMia,  macropodouB  embryo  ii 

201. 
Buptox*     of    poUen-tnbe    in 

Cycadaceae  ii  6i3« 
Bnptnra-tabarolM  of  protfaal- 

lus  of  Stkfgtmlla  spimdma  ii 

195. 

Ruscus,  phylloclade  i  15,  ii  4^a 

R,  acuUaius^  etiolated  shoot  i 
249 ;  inflorescence  upon  upper 
side  of  phylloclade  ii  451; 
juvenile  form  i  166;  phyUo- 
dade  ii  451,  and  li^t  i  249 ; 
shoot-thorn  ii  452. 

R,  ondrvigjmMS,  juvenile  form  i 
166. 

R,  Hypogiassttmy  inflorescence 
upon  upper  «de  of  phylloclade 
ii  451 ;  juvenile  form  i  i^ ; 
phylloclade  ii  45a 

R.  Hyp^hyOum,  inflorescence 
upon  under  side  of  phyllo- 
clade ii  451;  phyllomde  ii 

Ruta  gruveolem,  pentamoy  and 
tetiamery  in  same  j^ut  ii 
538 ;  leaf-apexy  precedence  in 
growth  ii  310. 

Rytipkloea  pinastrmdes,  dorsi- 
ventrality, significance  i  87. 
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S. 

Saohi,  definition  of  morphology 
i  4,  of  physiology  i  4 ;  experi- 
ment on  flowering  and  light  i 
244;  hypothesis  of  material 
and  form  i  200. 

SagUiaria,  leaf,  sagittate  ii  524 ; 
rerersion  to  jnvenile  form  and 
U^^t  i  242 ;  leversion-shoot  i 
172  ;  venation  ii  340. 

S,  cordifolia^  juvenile  form  i  164. 

iS*.  fuUoMS,  jnvenile  form  i  164 ; 
reversion  i  260;  reversion- 
shoot  i  172,  218. 

Saffittftte  leaf,  development  ii 

Saladaf  shoot-tendril  ii  4^6. 

SaHeorma,  halophyte  i  205. 

Salix^  axiUary  branching  ii  435  ; 
gravity  and  cutting  i  223; 
mvity  and  formation  of  new 
dioot  i  222 ;  kataphyll  ii  395 ; 
laminar  growth,  basiplastic  ii 
312;  latent  root-primordium 
on  stem  ii  275  ;  leaf-lamina, 
branching  ii  312;  prophyll  of 
bud  ii  383. 

S,  Caprea,  repens,  modification 
of  sex  by  external  conditions  i 
ipi. 

S,  tncana,  arrest  of  leaf-bad  and 
Ught  i  232. 

S.  pruinasay  vite/lma,  latent 
root-primordium  on  stem  ii  2  75. 

Saisola  Kaliy  ludophyte  i  266. 

Sakfia,  origin  of  androecium  i 
60;  reduction  of  number  of 
pollen-sacs  ii  554. 

S,  Hifrminumy  peloria  i  189. 

Sahnnia^  antheridium,  develop- 
ment ii  182;  gametophyte, 
male  ii  182 ;  heterophylly  ii 
348 ;  juvenile,  form  i  164,  state, 
result  of  adaptation  i  170; 
leaf,  water  ii  348,  float  ii  34, 
348;  megasporangium,  tetrad- 
fionnation  ii  603 ;  megaroore, 
intrasporangial  germination  ii 
623 ;  m^asporophyll  ii  487 ; 
microsporophyll  ii  487 ; 
microspore,  germination  ii 
183,  218 ;  prothallns,  chloro- 
phyllous  U  2 1 1 ;  rhizoid  absent 
from  female  prothallns  ii 
189;  rootless  ii  264,  shoot  ii 
234  ;  sporangium,  position  ii 
493  >  spore-germination  in  ab- 
sence of  light  ii  190 ;  tropical 
spedes  wUh  unlimited  life  ii 

441. 
S.  auriculaia,  float-leaf  ii  348. 

S,  naianSi  annual  ii  441 ;  float- 
leaf  ii  348;  germination  of 
megasporeii  211. 

Sabriniaoeae,  megaspore,  re- 
duction in  number  of  ii  626 ; 
microspore,  distribution  ii  2 18 ; 


prodiallus,  female  ii  211 ; 
sporangium  reduced,  notradial 
ii  574  f  spore-distribution  not  a 
function  of  sporangium  ii  573 ; 
sporophyll  ii  487  ;  water-dis- 
tribution of  spores  ii  575. 

Samducus  Ebuhts,  leu,  acro- 
petal  branching  ii  330 ;  stipule, 
number  ii  364. 

S,  n^ffra,  anisophylly,  lateral  i 
108 ;  leaf-branching,  basipetal 
ii  330 ;  petiolar  glimd  ii  362 ; 
stipule,  as  honey-gland  ii  381, 
of  sucker-shoot  i  191,  variable 
number  ii  364;  stool-shoot  i 
210. 

Santalaoeae,  embxyo-sac-hau- 
storium  ii  620 ;  ovule,  ategminy 
ii  619. 

Sap<maria  officmaUs^  doubling  of 
flower  caused  by  Usiilagp  an- 
therarum  i  192. 

Baprophytlam,  assimilating  and 
transpiring  leaf-surface,  re- 
duced in  li  265  ;  embxyo,  re- 
duced in  ii  254 ;  of  free-living 
root  ii  234 ;  of  Musci  ii  1 28 ; 
ovule,  ategminy  in  ii  618  ;  of 
prothallns.  of  Lycopodium  ii 
193,  of  Ophioglossaceae  ii  198, 
otophioglossumpedunculcsum 
ii  193  ;  of  protonema  ii  128 ; 
scale-leaf  and  vascular  bundle, 
reduced  in  ii  292. 

Sarcanthus  Fanshii,  rostratusy 
flattening  of  root  in  Ught  i 
246. 

Sarothamnus  vulgaris,  assimi- 
lating shoot-axis  ii  446. 

Sarracenia,  leai,  tubular  ii  338, 

557* 
Barraoeniaoeae,  juvenile  form 

1164. 
SauranuUum,   laminar  growth, 

basal  ii  324. 
Sauteriay  scale  ii  30. 
Saxifraga     AUoon^    longifoliOy 

l«iif,  unstalked  ii  301. 
S,  caespitosoy  heterophylly  ii  352. 
S.  gramdatay  leaf,  stalked  ii  301 . 
S,     rpiundijfoliay     hypsophyll. 

divided  ii  393 ;  leaf,  stalked 

ii3oi. 
S,  sarmen/osa,  stolon  ii  461. 
S,  stdiarisy  flower  becomes  dor- 

siventral  in  development  i  z  20. 
Scahhsay  size  of  flower  and  light 

iiSSa. 

S,  Columbariay  heterophylly  ii 
351 ;  transition  between  pin- 
natifid  and  pinnate  leaf  ii  332. 

Scale,  of  Hepaticae  ii  27,  biolo- 
gical signincanoe  ii  34 ;  semi- 
niferous, of  Abietineae  ii  5x8, 
$21, 

Bcale-leai;  of  bulb  ii  399;  of 
Musd  ii  133 ;  without  rudi- 
mentary vascular   bundle   in 


saprophytes  ii  292.  See  also 
Kataphyll. 

Scapaniay  leaf  ii  41. 

S.  nemorpsa,  gemma  ii  50,  on 
leaf  near  anSieridia  ii  51. 

S,  umlulatay  colour  in  relation 
to  light  ii  78. 

Boapanieae,  antheridium,  de- 
velopment ii  13. 

Schistostega,  adult  features  i  1 74 ; 
branching  ii  130;  genmia  of 

Sro-embryo  ii  126;  light, 
irective  influence  i  234;  leaf, 
apical  segmentation  ii  133, 
development  ii  307  ;  protone- 
ma, luminous  ii  120,  signifi- 
cance ii  130;  shoot,  bilateral 
i  66,  ii  137,  dorsiventral  i  68. 

S.  cstnundaciOy  protonema,  lu- 
minous ii  120;  reversion  to 
juvenile  form  i  172  ;  social 
growth  ii  129. 

Schitaeay  prothallns,  lateral 
meristem  il  205  ;  sporangium, 
annulus  ii  591,  displacement  ii 
494;  sporophyll  as  new  for- 
mation ii  477. 

S,pusiUay  leaf,  fertile,  develop- 
ment ii  479. 

S,  rw/fif/m,  sporophyll,  develop- 
ment ii  478. 

Bohiaaeaoeae,  antheridium,free 
opening  ii  177 ;  placenta,  ab- 
sent ii  472;  prothallns,  de- 
velopment ii  205 ;  sporangium, 
annulus  ii  59I)  arrangement  ii 
496,  displacement  ii  494,  dor- 
siventral ii  574,  opening  ii  588, 
position  il  493;  sporophyll 
and  foliage-leaif  alike  in  posi- 
tion and  origin  ii  477. 

Sohiaooarpous  Musci  ii  160. 

Bofaleiden  on  leaf-development 

ii  303- 
Schoepfiay  ovule,  ategminy  ii  619. 

ScictdopitySy  double  needle  ii  444 ; 
juvenile  form  i  155;  phyllo- 
clade  ii  44K. 

SciUay  root,  dimorphism  ii  271. 

S,  sibirictiy  embryo,  retarded  ii 
351. 

Scirpodendron  costaiumy  flower, 
arrest  i  52,  concrescence  i  51. 

Scirpus  lacustriSy  assimilating 
shoot-axis  with  arrested  leaf  u 
447;  cotyledon  ii  414;  ger- 
mination ii  414. 

S,  suhnursusy  vegetative  charac- 
ters ii  447. 

Scitamineae,  leaf-stalk  ii  299 ; 
venation  and  wholeleaf-growth 

ii343. 

Bolerenohyma-flbres  of  Hepa- 
ticae ii  76. 

Solerotiiun  of  Myxomyoetes  i 
262. 

Scolopendriumy  sporangium,  pro- 
tected in  pit  ii  497. 
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form  i  151. 
S.   vm/garf,   tporanginm,    pro- 
tected by  indudum  ii  497, 
S,  vuUuntf  var,  cambrieumy  re- 

Ternon  from  malfonn&tioii  i 

185. 
S.  vulgurty  var.  critpum  Drum^ 

mondiat^  apospory  ii  608. 
SeraphuUiria,  aniiophylly.lAtenl 

iio8. 
S.fruUstens,  halophyte  i  a66. 
S.  cJJUitudU,  anisophylly  i  354. 
8or<>phii1  MJTioaa,  infloresoeQce, 

unilateral  i  136;    ovary  and 

plaoentatioD  ii  565. 
ScuUlhria  ^egrina^   inflore- 

•cenoe,  nnilateiml  i  136. 
BoateUnm  of  Giamineae  ii  415. 
SMun-ooUa   of  sporangium  of 

Leptosporangiate  Filidncae  ii 

588. 
BMOoher-ahoot  ii  453 ;  fiutort 

inflnendnff  growth  ii  454* 
SecdU  ^#r«ii£,  branching  without 

axillant  leaf  ii  433. 
S$ckiMm   eduU,  androednm    ii 

539- 
Saooratlon-tapetam  ii  596. 

Seeuridtua  SeUowiana^  tendril- 
Ions  lateral  twig  ii  455. 

Sedmm,  phyllotaxy  ii  443. 

S,  Clusianwn,  Magnolii^  rmiems, 
steliatum^  tudervsam,  snccu- 
lence  of  leaf  and  ennronment 
ia65. 

Seed,  compensation  of  growth 
i  ao8;  haostoriam  i  ao8;  pro- 
tection of  ripening  ii  5x3,  ^33, 
of  Cycas  ii  513 ;  and  OTnle  ii 
631. 

Seed-coat  U  64a. 

Saed-formalion  and  TegetatiYe 
propagation  antagonisac  i  45, 
313,  ii  469. 

Seedling,  callus-root  i  44;  etio- 
lated, flowering  i  343;  of 
Gnunineae  ii  416 ;  of  Hedtra 
i  160 ;  of  Palxnae,  leaf  U  337 ; 
phyllotaxy  and  asynunetry  i 
83;  of  Spermophyta  and  light 
i  343.  See  also  JuTenile 
fomu 

Segmentetion,  of  foliage-leaf 
of  AMolla  ii  488 ;  of  leaf  by 
splitting  ii  336 ;  of  nndens  of 
embryo-sac  of  Angiospermae 
ii  635 ;  of  pelute  leaf  ii  336 ; 
of  primordial  leaf  of  Spenno- 
phjTtaii  331. 

SiiagitMa,  anisophylly  i  99, 
104,  105,  ii  506,  ^bitoal,  an 
adaptation  i  Z07;  antheridinm, 
derelopment  ii  183 ;  arche- 
goninm,  development  ii  184 ; 
archesporinm  ii  601 ;  correla- 
tion of  sporangium  and  leaf 
i  316;  embryo,  differentiaticm 


ii  344,  podtion  of  organs  U 
3^7;  fouage-leaf  changed  by 
adaptation  ii  510;  flower  ii 
505,  doni?entxiil  ii  507,  in- 
▼erse-dordTentral  ii  507,  508, 
hermaphroditism  U  509,  radial, 
if  primitive  ii  509;  gameto- 
phyte,   male   ii  183 ;   genn- 

flant  ii  339;  leai^  asymmetry 
106 ;  ligole  ii  360 ;  mega- 
sporanginm  ii  580,  develop- 
ment il  603 ;  mcgaspoie,  in- 
trasporangial  germination  ii 
633;  megasporocyte  ii  603; 
microaporangiam  ii  580,  de- 
velopment ii  600 ;  microsDore 
ii  183;  prothallns,  develop- 
ment i  143,  ii  194,  trichome 
ii  195 ;  rhiaophore  ii  338,  de^ 
velopmcnt  ii  339,  a  form  of 
root-stalk  ii  331,  transforma- 
tion to  foliage  dioot  ii  339; 
secretion-tapetnm  ii  $96 ;  spor- 
angium, optfdnc  ii  580,  mature 
U  578,  origin  from  v^etative 
point  U  473 ;  sporophyll,  de- 
velopment into  foliage-leaf  ii 
475,  primitive  ii  5x0 ;  stxobilus 
as  cutting  ii  476. 
S.  i?</<giiggn,inverse-dorsiventral 
flower  grows  out  vegetativdy 

11508. 

S,  CMtlescenSf  aniK>phylly  and 
external  factors  i  106. 

S.chrysocaulos,  inverse-dordven- 
tral  flower  ii  507;  m^faspor- 
angia  and  microsporangia, 
mixed  U  508 ;  nx>rangial  wall, 
stractnre  ii  581 ;  vegetative 
shoot  ii  507. 

•S*.  ciHaris,  flower,  dordventral 

11507. 
S,  cuspidatOy  rfaizophore  ii  338 ; 

spermatosoid  ii  i8i. 

S,  aentuulttta,  flower,  orthotropy 
ii  509,  podial  ortiiotropous  u 
510;  germ-plant  U  344. 

S,  Drummofidi,  annual  ii  441. 

S.  irytMfypus,pn)ihBXha,6t!wiiop- 
ment  ii  194 ;  megasporangium 
ii  580,  603 ;  microsporangium 
ii  580;  sporanginm-wall  ii 
581. 

S,  kaemmfcdes,  dorsiventral  shoot 
i  107. 

S,  Aehntka,  anisophylly,  retarded 
i  X07;  flower,  orthotropy  ii 
509,  podial  orthotropous  ii 
510. 

S,  ItpidophyUa,  anisophylly  i 
105 ;  prothallus,  development 
iii9^ 

S.  LytuH,  conelation  of  sporan- 
gium and  leaf  i  316. 

.S*.  Martensii,  embryo  ii  347 ; 
flower,  apodial  radial  not 
orthotropous  ii  510,  female  ii 
508,  male  ii  508;  prothdlus, 


devdopment  ii  194;  liiizo- 
phore  ii  338. 

SuagmiUa  paliidistima,  fkmtr, 
dorsiventral  U  507. 

S.  pictimaa,  flower,  female  ii 
508. 

S,  penttagona^  gall-baUiil  i  197; 
galli  193. 

S,  Prmsiamay  flower  H  505; 
sporophyll,  hypopdtate  ii  503. 

S,  rupistrist  iaophyllv  i  105 ; 
megasporangia  and  micro> 
sporai^^,  mixed  ii  508. 

S.  sangmnoleniaf  isophylly  and 
anisophylly  i  105. 

S,  serptnty  prothallns,  develop* 
ment  ii  X94. 

S.  spimUast^  aich^goninm,  open- 
ing ii  183;  archesporinm  ii 
601;  embrvo,  dfferentiatiaii 
ii  344  ;  isophylly  1 Z05 ;  mega- 
H)ore,  time  of  genninatiaii  ii 
033 ;  prothallns,  devdopment 
ii  X94;  root-stalk  11330;  x«p- 
ture-tnberde  of  spore  ii  195 ; 
sporangium,  origin  from  vege^ 
tative  point  ii  473. 

S.  stoioniferu,  genninatioa  of 
microspore  ii  z8i. 

S,  suberua,  inverre-duiiiveniial 
flower  grows  out  vegetativdy 
11508. 

Selaginelleae,  fertilization  ii 
508;  flower,  originally  her- 
maphrodite U  508 ;  isophylly 
ii  505 ;  megasporangium  pre- 
cedes microsporangium  in  de- 
velopment ii  508;  mega;^mre 
thrown  out  further  than  micro- 
spore ii  509 ;  Platystachyae  ii 
506;  sowing  of  megaspore 
and  microspore,  rimultaneooa 
ii  509 ;  spennatoxoidi  bidliate 
ii  173;  sporangium,  distribu- 
tion 11508;  TetragoDOstachyae 
11506. 

SenuU  amdfwyma,  phyllodade  ii 
450;  seedlmg  with  foUage-leaf 
ii  450. 

Seminifbroofl  scale  of  Abteti- 
neae  ii  518,  531. 

Simpirvtmim,  laminar  growth, 
badplastic  ii  313  ;  ph^lotazy 
U443. 

Sepal  ii  331 ;  venation  ii  344; 
without  vascular  bundle  ii  393. 

Septal  plaoentation  ii  563-4. 

Septftte,  carpd  ii  559;  pollen- 
nc  11  555,  59jr;  riiiaoid,  of 
Musd  U  45, 116,  of  prothailns 
ii   188;    aporai^sium  ii  555, 

597. 
Siqmoia  sempirvtrem^  aichego- 

ninm  il  639;  flower,  female 

ii  519,   531 ;    sexual   organ, 

female  ii  639. 

SiMUimm  indicum,  transfoima* 

tion  of  flower  to  gland  ii  571. 
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Sesbania  acuUafa,  air-xoot  ii  280. 

Seta  of  Mnsd  ii  161. 

Setaria,  airest  in  spikelet  i  56 ; 
brittle  of  infloiesoence  i  20. 

8ex-oliainge  dne  tofungiu-attack 
1193. 

8«ac«modiflo«tton  by  external 
conditions  i  19T. 

Seziial  argana.  colour  ii  551 ; 
.constancy  in  Bryopbyta  ii  8; 
of  Hepaticae  ii  79,  disposition 
ii  80,  protection  ti  81,  84,  88 ; 
of  Mnsd  ii  149 ;  jphyletic  im- 
portance ii  2  ;  of  Pteridophyta 
d  173,  abnormal  ii  187,  dish- 
button  ii  220,  systematic  im- 
portance ii  186. 

Beznal  shoot  of  Hepaticae  ii 
82, 85. 

Shade-form  oiKnatUia  arvensis 

ii353* 
Skerardia 


370. 


arvensis,  stipule    ii 


Shield  of  anthefi  of  Coniferae  ii 
516,  of  Ginkgo  ii  516. 

Shoot,  accessory  ii  433 ;  adven- 
titious i  17,  42, 46,  83,  ii  212, 
2%s,  276 ;  annuali  of  Spermo- 
jmyta  ii  440;  assimilation- 
shoot  the  typical  ii  440 ;  axil- 
lary, and  axiUant  leaf  ii  432 ; 
axis,  assimilating  ii  445,  as- 
similating and  light  i  245, 
intemodeSy  contracted  ii  442^ 
interaodes,  elongated  ii  442, 
winged  ii  448 ;  bilateral  i  06, 
90^  137;  branching  ii  431; 
Cactus-form  ii  452  ;  cladode, 
i  ao,  168,  249,  ii  445, 448, 451. 
545;  climbing  i  90,  organ  ii 
455  ;correlation  of  growth!  207, 
creeping  i  90 ;  differentiation, 
▼arioQs  methods  i  16 ;  dorsi- 
ventral  i  84,  ii  138, 457,  lateral 
i  92,  and  anisopnylly  i  99,  and 
correlaticm  i  214,  and  gravity 
i  219,  225,  and  light  1  230; 
endogenetic  apex  ii  266 ;  epi- 
geous  (photophilons)  ii  442 ; 
etiolated  i  249;  flattened  i  02, 
247;  foliage-shoot,  typical  ii 
440;  and  function,  relation- 
ships ii  441 ;  geophilous  ii  463 ; 
of  limited  growth,  flower  is  il 
470;  organ  of  unlimited  growth 
i  15 ;  hook  ii  456 ;  hypogeous, 
with  unprotected  apex  ii  266 ; 
involution  i  85 ;  juvenile  and 
adult  differ  i  144 ;  and  leaf  i 
13;  leaf-borne  i  42,  ii  241, 
431,  435, 441 ;  long  and  short 

i  35>  ^  43,  "9»  444;  ortbo- 
tropy  and  plagiotropy  i  68,  ii 
39,  41,  and  cortelatioo  ii  215, 
and  gravity  Ii  223,  225,  and 
Ughtii  231, 232, 247 ;  orthotro- 
pous  radial  ii  442 ;  photophi- 
Iou%  in  the  soil  ii  406  *  jmyl- 


lodade  1  ao,  168,  249,  ii  44^, 
44^1  45I1  545 ;  plagiotropy  u 
457,aiidanisophyllyiii3;  with 
protective  apical  cap  ii  266 ; 
radial  i  73,  ii  132 ;  reproductive 
ii  467 ;  root-bome  i  42,  46, 
ii  228,  276,  280, 431;  rootless 
11234;  sesjTcher ii 453 ;  sexual 
ii  82,  85;  skotophilous  ii 
463 ;  storage  ii  453 ;  substitu- 
tion of  lateral  for  lost  terminal 
i  50;  tendril  ii  435, 456 ;  thom 
i  168,  264,  ii  440,  452,  456 ; 
transformation  i  20,  ii  168, 
m,  264,  435,  440,  452,  456, 
464  ;  transformed  root  ii  226; 
vegetative  ii  441 ;  water-reser- 
vour  ii  452. 

Shortexiinff,  of  axillary  branch- 
inj^  in  flower-region  ii  433 ; 
of  root  ii  269,  periodic  or  con- 
tinuous ii  271. 

Short-lived  primary  root  ii  272. 

Short-stalked  peltate  foliage- 
leaf  U  334. 

Sickle  of  ligule  of  Giamineae 

I377. 
Sicydium  graciU,  androedum  ii 

539- 
Siebera  compressa,  cladode  ii  452. 

Sikm,  gynaeceum  and  plaoenta- 
tion  ^564. 

S,  noctifUra,  flower  and  light 
1245. 

Silver  flr,  anisophylly  and  light 
i  250 ;  and  light,  Kny*s  experi- 
ment i  250;  flower,  female, 
development  ii  522 ;  shoot  and 
gravity  i  225. 

Silver-glanoe  in  Mnsd  ii  148. 

Silrer-ebeen  of  Bryum  orgtH- 
teum  in  relation  to  medium 
i26i. 

Siniplioee,groupingofsporangia 
of  Pteridophyta  u  490. 

Sinapis,  cotyleaon  einarginate  ii 
407. 

Sinker  01  JHlostyles  ii  225. 

Siphonieae,  energid  i  23 ;  light 
and  regeneration  i  237 ;  poly- 
ergic  i  23. 

Siphonooladlaoeae,  moneigic 
and  polyeigic  cells  i  24. 

Sisymbrium,  suppression  of  up- 
per bracts  ii  433. 

Siae,  and  colour  of  flower  and 
Ughtii  551;  of  parts  of  flower 
and  intensity  of  light  i  245. 

Skotophilous  shoot  ii  463. 

Smilax,  exstipnlate  U  365  ;  ten- 
dril ii  223, 428,  as  new  forma- 
tion ii  224. 

S,  Sarsaparilla,  tendril  ii  223. 

Sobralia  maeraniha,  embryo  in- 
complete at  germination  ii  253. 

Soil-root  ii  263;  heliotropism 
ii  276 ;  hjrdrotropism  ii  276. 

Solanaoeae,  adhesion  of  bract 


and  shoot  ii  438 ;  flower,  ob- 
liquity and  pressure  ii  544; 
lea^  interruptedly  pinnate  ii 
331 ;  ovary  and  placentation 

ii  563. 

SoUmum  Dulcamara,  adventi- 
tious shoot  ii  277. 

S,  jasminioides,  leaf- stalk - 
dimber  11421. 

S,  tuberosum,  correlation  and 
tuber-formation  1215;  habit  ii 
68;  leaf,  interruptedly  pinnate 
i  z  27,  ii  331 ;  prophyll  of  bud, 
asymmetry  ii  383;  tuber-for- 
mation and  light  i  232. 

Soldanella,  placentation  ii  567. 

S*  pusilla,  iomtx  becomes  doni« 
ventral  in  development  i  130. 

Sole  of  carpel  ii  557;  devdop- 
ment  in  Ranunculaceae  ii  500. 

SoUdago  canadensis,  axillary 
branching  and  phyllotaxy  i  82. 

SonfteroHa,  pneumatophore  ii 
278. 

S.  acida,  embryo,  non-viviparous 
11256. 

Scphara  japonica,  leaflet,  asym- 
metry i  123. 

S.  tetrafiera,  transpiration-ap- 
paratus in  fruit  ii  571. 

Sorbus  Aucuparia,  leaflet,  asym- 
metry i  122. 

Soros,  of  Angiopteris  ii  586 ;  of 
Pteridophyta  u  496, 590;  sunk 
in  pit  ii  497. 

Southbya,  related  to  Calypogeia 
1190. 

Sparganium,  antipodal  cdls,  in- 
crease in  number  ii  637 ;  leaf, 
profile-position,  by  torsion  U 

395- 
Spartium  junceum,  assimilating 

shoot-axis,  arrest  of  leaf  ii  446. 

SpoUhegaster  Taschenbergi,  giedl- 
wasp  of  oak  i  199. 

Spathiphyllum  platyspatha,  con- 
crescence of  spacUx  and  spathe 
i  55;  inflorescence,  epiphyllous 

M  437- 
Speoiee,  aggregate  ii  479. 

Spergula,  cotyledon  lesembles 
foliage-leaf  ii  402. 

SpermatooTte,  of  Coniferae  ii 
614;  of  Cycadaceaeii6i3. 

SpermatoBoid,  bidliate  ti  9, 
172;  of  Coniferae  ii  614;  of 
Cycadaoeae  ii  61 3 ;  distribution 
unknown  in  Musd  ii  152 ;  of 
Pteridophyta  ii  172 ;  pluridli- 
ate  ii  172 ;  structure,  an  old 
character  ii  173,  simplest  in 
Lycopodium  ii  173. 

Spermophyta,  axdsophylly  i 
107;  branddiu;,  axuluy  the 
ruleii43i,phylu>genous  ii  432 ; 
cotyledon  ii  401 ;  embryo  ii 
244, 248 ;  flower  ii  470 ;  fruity 
hypogeous   ii   493;   gameto- 
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phyte  and  sporophyte  ii  171 ; 
gemma  ii  469 ;  faieterophylly  ii 
351 ;  involution,  doniventral  i 
86 ;  javenile  fonn  i  153 ;  leaf, 
apicdi  growth  ii  310,  formation 
and  dmlopinent  ii  321,  pii- 
mordinm  originatesfromgxoap 
of  oelU  ii  306,  florface,  incq>tion 
ii  311 ;  light,  qualitative  infln- 
ence  i  a4a ;  malfonnation  arti- 
ficial i  187 ;  ovule  ii  614;  pol- 
len-nc  ii  574,  52)9, 610;  pro- 
tocorm  ii  230;  regeneimtion  i 
45;  reproductive  organs  and 
Ughtia42;  levenion  to  juvenile 
form  i  173;  root,  origin  of 
lateral,  from  aeveral  cells  ii 
273 ;  rootless  ii  364 ;  seedling- 

Slant  and  lidit  i  242;  shoot, 
ivision  of  labour  11440;  spor- 
angium ii  573, 596, 610;  spore- 
di^ribntion  not  a  fimctioQ  of 
mcgasporangium  ii  573 ;  sporo- 
phyte ii  222;  transformation 
of  root  into  shoot  ii  227; 
vegetative  organs  and  light  i 
242. 

8pliAcelari«ae,  long  shoot  and 
short  shoot  i  36 ;  pro-embryo 
i  150. 

Sphmtria  veUUa^  influence  of  light 
i  258. 

8pha«riaooaa,  influence  of  light 
on  colour  and  oonsistcnoe  of 
fructification  i  258. 

Sphatrobolus  sMaiuSf  sterile  in 
darkness  i  258. 

Sphagrocarpus,  antheridium, 
chromoplasts  ii  10,  develop- 
ment ii  13;  chlorophyllous 
embryo  il  105;  siiudng  of 
aichegonium  and  antherioium 
in  thiJlus  ii  84;  spore-germina- 
tion,rapidil  107;  spor^onium, 
contains  spores  and  nutritive 
cells  ii  9^,  development  ii  104. 

S.  terresiru,  antheridium  ii  13; 
archegonium,  distribution  ii 
83 ;  spore-tetrad  ii  98. 

.S]^A^^»OT,antheridium,  develop- 
ment ii  13,  position  ii  149; 
archegoniid  venter  ii  153; 
arcb^poriumii  156,  606 ;  cap- 
sule, explosive  ii  162 ;  embr]^, 
structure  and  development  ii 
154;  flattening  of  protonema- 
formation  in  light  i  249  ;  juve- 
nile form  i  151 ;  not  a  prkoitive 
form  il  Z59;  pro-embryo  ii 
122;  psendopodium  ii  x6i; 
rdationahip  to  water  ii  53; 
sporogonium,  radial  i  236; 
water-cells,  perforated  ii  145. 

S,  acuHfoHum^  protonema  ii  1 22 ; 
sporogonium  il  156. 

S.  cuspUatum,  protonema  ii  122. 

S,  s^uarrasutn,  sporogonium  ii 
156. 


Spike  protecting  flower  of  dra- 
iouumaU.  512. 

5j^'nMi,leaf-insertioQi93;  shoot, 
dorsiventral  lateral  i  93. 

S.  AhmeuSf  ovule,  unitegndny 
ii6i8. 

S.FiHpaubdOf  leaf,  interruptedly 
pinnate  i  X27,  ii  331;  ovule, 
unitegminy  ii  6i8. 

S.  FarhmH,  LmdUyonOt  ovule, 
bitegminy  U  6i8. 

S.  £^/iPM(rM,  ovule,  unitegminy  ii 
618;  stipule,  asymmetry  1125. 

Spiimeeae,  ovary,  pluriovular  ii 
560. 

Spiral  phyllotazy  i  73 ;  in  Behtia 
196. 

SpirodUa^  ligular  formatioa  ii 
236. 

Spirogyra^  rhisoid,  development 
i  269. 

S.fiuoiatUu^  andioring  rhisoid 
developed  throu^  contact- 
stimuli  i  269. 

Splaohnaoeae,  spore^  distribu- 
tion by  animals  ii  165,  shed- 
dine  ii  165. 

SplacAMum,  apophysis  ii  159. 

^.  iuieum^  rwrum,  capsule  and 
apophysis  ii  159;  protonema 
ii  128. 

S,  sphaericumf  protonema  ii 
128. 

Split  leaf,  of  Aroideae  ii  325 ; 
development  in  Cyclmwtlms 
HparififU  ii  326 ;  of  Palmae 
ii  326. 

Splitting  of  leaf,  by  wind,  in 
Musa  ii  326;  by  degenera- 
tion in  Palmae  11328;  amethod 
of  leaf-se^entation  ii  325  ; 
through  ram-drops  in  Htlicoma 
dasyantha  U  328 ;  throu^  ten- 
sions in  CydatUkus  bipartUm 

U3a8- 
Spontaneooa    malfonnation   i 

184;  transmissible  by  seed  i 

184. 

Spoirangial  spike  of  Butrychium 
simplex  ii  006. 

Sporangiopliore  in  Htlndnthth' 
stachys  ii  483,  606. 

Sporanginm,  active  opening- 
cells,  cndothedal  and  ezothe- 
dal  ii  A77, 61 1 ;  annulusii  587, 
variable  in  Ceratopteris  ii  595 ; 
on  apogamous  prothallus  ii 
221 ;  arrest  of  ii  510, 554 ;  azis- 
bome  in  Selagmella  ii  473; 
Bower'sgroupingof  disposition 
ii  496 ;  of  CeraUpUris  ii  588, 
595  \  of  CoUochaett  i  19 ;  con- 
fi£uration  in  relation  to  place 
ofappearanoe  ii  57s ;  correla- 
tion with  sporophylTi  216 ;  de- 
velopment ii  595, 599,601,625 ; 
displacement  of  marginal  ii 
494 ;  disposition,  in  Equiseta- 


ceae  ii  ^oo.  in  LfVPOPO*^"***^  ii 
503,  in  soms  of  Pteridophyta 
n  496;  and  distribution  of 
spores  ii  575,  in  one  flower  of 
Selaffinelleae  ii  508;  division 
of  liuwur  ii  577 ;  embedded  ii 
575>  5^4 !  eusponmginm  ii6o2 ; 
UMlors  determining  postion  in 
Pteridophyta  ii  494;  foliar, 
marginal  in  Filidneae  ii  473, 
peripheral  in  Equiaetineae  ii 
473,  superior  in  Lycopodineae 

ii473;  free  ii 573,  5*4 5  Unc- 
tion ii  573  ;  homologv  i  17 ; 
inception  in  Pteridopoyta  ii 
601;  leaf-borne,  in  Pterido- 
phyta ii  473,  hcoomiag  aads- 
borne  ii  517, 556 ;  l^tosporsn- 
gium  ii  6oa ;  and  1^^  1  345  ; 
mature,  of  Kquisetineae  ii  583, 
of  Filidneae  il  584,  of  Lyco- 
podineae ii  578,  of  Speono- 
phyta  ii  610 ;  opening  ii  509, 

575>  577>  578)  583*  587»  595. 
600,  610 ;  organ  of  propaga- 
tion i  20^  ii  573;  ovule,  a  ii 
573 ;  pollen-sac  a  11573 ;  posi- 
tion, m  sporocarp  ii  479^  487, 
on  sporophyll  in  Filidneae  ii 
493 ;  protective  amngement 
ii  474,  496 ;  {^yletic  hypothe- 
sis regarding  ii  605 ;  stidk,  its 
origin  ii  574 ;  stalked  and  un- 
staOced  in  Pteridophyta  ii  574 ; 
stomium  ii  575, 579, 588;  sym- 
metry ii  574 ;  Upetum  ii  596, 
599, 638 ;  wall-stmcture  ii  576, 

57^'  5^3  >  5841  595f  59^>  59^i 
610.   See  also  O-vule,  Xega- 

aporanginm,  Mioroaporan- 

gium,  Follen-«ao. 

Spore,  of  Hepaticae  ii  106; 
formation  in  Myxomyoetes  i 
25 ;  of  Musd  11152 ;  andq)oro- 
cyte  ii  596. 

Spore-diatribution,  by  animals 
in  Splachnaoeae  ii  165;  in 
aquatic  Pteridophyta  ii  212; 
a  18, 474,  575»  »  Hepaticae  ii 
95, 97 ;  simultaneous  in  betero- 
sporous  Pteridophyta  ii  212, 
509;  not  a  function  of  mc;^- 
sporangium  ii  573 ;  in  Musa  ii 
160;  and  sporangium  ii  575, 
580;  and  sporophyll  in  Pteri- 
dophyta ii  474 ;  by  water  ii  98, 
212,  218,  474,  575. 

Spore-germination,  in  aquatic 
Filidneae  ii  211 ;  in  Hepaticae 
ii  106 ;  intrasporangial  ii  202 ; 
intrasporogonial  ii  106,  123; 
in  Musd  ii  116;  rapid  in 
Hepaticae  ii  107.  See  also 
Xmbryo-eao,  Megaapore, 
Mierospoze,  FoUen-grain. 

Sporeoaao  of  Musd  ii  156. 

Sporooarp   u  474,  479,  490; 
hypogeous  ii  ^3. 
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Sporooyto  and  ipore  11596.  See 
also  Mesasporooyte. 

Sporosenoiis  cell-mass  li  596. 

Sporogonial,  sac  11  90 ;  tnb«r- 
shoot  ii  93. 

Sporoconiiun,  absorption  of 
water  ii  157 ;  of  acjnatlc  Bryo- 
phyta  ii  575 ;  assimilation  ii 
158  ;  containing  spores  ii  97, 
and  daten  ii  99,  uid  nntritive 
cells  ii  98 ;  with  elaterophore 
li  100;  without  elaterophore 
ii  99;  and  gemma  produced 
together  ii  51 ;  of  Hepatlcae  ii 
95,  development  ii  103,  flnid 
axonnd  yomig  li  90,  function 
ii  94,  opening  ii  95,  97,  99; 
of  Musci  ii  15a,  and  li^t  i 
3361  opening  ii  160 ;  rhizoid  in 
Eriopus  ii  157. 

Sporophyll,  anatomy  in  Pteri- 
dophyta  ii  486 ;  biological  re- 
lationship in  Pteridophyta  ii 
474 ;  canse  of  configuration  ii 
473 ;  condition  for  appearance 
in  Filidneae  ii  498 ;  configura- 
tion protectisporangium  ii  496 ; 
correlation  and  form  i  215; 
developed  into  foliage-leaf  ii 
475 ;  and  foliage-leaf,  alUce  ii 
474,  478,  503,  509,  conform 
in  position  and  origin  ii  477, 

genetic  relationship  ii  470 ;  is 
>liage-leaf  ii  482;  form  in 
relation  to  sporangium  ii  499; 
formation  and  medium  ii  498; 
fimction  in  Pteridophyta  ii 
473;  malformation  i  179; 
new  formation  in  Eusporan- 
giate  Filidneae  ii  481 ,  in  Lep- 
toeporangiate  Filidneae  ii  47  7 ; 
primitive  in  relation  to  foliage* 
leaf  ii  510;  sterilized  sporan- 
gium in  Coniferae  ii  517 ;  and 
spore-distribution  in  Pterido- 
pnyta  ii  474;  time  of  appear- 
ance 11498;  transformed  foliage- 
leaf  i  8,  ai6,  ii  477 ;  transition 
to  foliflige-leaf  in  Pteridophyta 
ii  474;  of  Angiospermae  ii 
537;  of  Coniferae  ii  515;  of 
Cycadaoeae  ii  511 ;  of  Eqni- 
setaceae  ii  499 ;  of  Eusporan- 
giate  Filidneae  il  48a;  of 
Heterosporous  Leptosporan- 
giate  Filidneae  ii  487 ;  oflso- 
sporous  Leptosporangiate  Fili- 
cmeae  ii  485;  of  Gimcgoaoeae 
ii  515 ;  of  Isoetaoeae  ii  471 ; 
of  Lycopodineae  ii  471,  503 ; 
of  Pteridophyta  ii  472.  See 
also  Carpel,  Megaaporo- 
phylly  Mioroaporophyll, 
Stemaiu 
Bporophyte,  and  gametopbyte, 
alternation  ii  171,  connexion 
ii  598,  homology  i  30;  an- 
nual|  Ancgrmnme  Uptophylla 


ii  317,  498 ;  of  Pteridoph^ 
NageU's  view  of  origin  ii  ($05. 

Sprengel  cm  symmetry  of  flower 
i  13a. 

Spraooy  bud  malformed  by 
Cktrmts  Abiitis  i  178;  early 
flowering  of  transplanted  i  s  z  2 . 

Squamnle,  intravi^;inal  ii  359. 

Stacks,  plagiotropy  ii  461. 

S.  palusiriSf  syhtatica  ii  461. 

Stackhousiay  antipodal  cells,  in- 
creased number  ii  637. 

Btahl,  hypothesis  of  leaf-involu- 
tion ii  298. 

Stalk-oall  of  antheridium  of 
Cycadaoeae  ii  6x3. 

BtaUE,  of  leaf  li  299;  of  sporan- 
gium, origin  ii  574,  outgrowth 
of  sporo]^yll  11  603,  617. 

Stalkad  and  unstalked  leaf,  com- 
pared ii  301. 

StaoMn,  basipetal  succession  ii 
543;  branching  ii  533;  cho- 
risis  ii  535;  compared  with 
sporophyll  of  Hdminthasta' 
ckys  ii  483 ;  confluence  ii  539 ; 
disposition  in  flower  ii  529; 
doublingii536;  flag-apparatus 
ii  550;  homology  i  181,  ii 
500;  malformation  i  180,  in- 
herited i  187 ;  peltate  ii  334 ; 
phyllody  i  180;  transformation 
i  II,  ii  551,  555 ;  uniformity  ii 
553 ;  without  vascular  bundles 
ii  392;  of  Angiospermae  ii 
527;  of  Coniferae  li  515;  of 
Cycadaceae  ii  514 ;  ot  Gink- 
goaoeae  ii  515 ;  of  Gnetaoeae 
ii  526. 

Staminal,  phalange  in  Hyperi- 
cum aegyptiacum  ii  534;  pri- 
mordium,  branching  ii  536. 

Btaminode,  nectariferous  ii  550. 

^oaj^mo,  ovule  ii  513,  develop- 
ment 11628;  prothallusac(Mi- 
sequence  of  pollination  ii  628. 

S,  paradoxal  ovule  ii  627. 

Stanhoptti^  poUen-sac,  confluence 

ii554- 
Stapelioae,  shoot  as  water-re- 
servoir ii  ^52. 
StaphyUa  pirmata^  anisophylly, 

lateral  i  loS. 
S,  tr^Kata^  leaflet,  asymmetry 

i  122. 
Btegooazpoiia  Musd  ii  160. 
Stainhail  on  leaf-development 

ii  303. 
Stellaria  media,  deistogamy  and 

light  i  345, 
Stellatae,  stipule  ii  368,  foliar 

ii  ^69 ;  su^>ensor-haustorium 

11643. 
Stem,  and  leaf,  distinction  i  16 ; 

tuberous  1  232,  262,  263,  ii 

a6o,  431,  453,  4^3- 
Stiphanulla,  panphyllium  ii  57 ; 
water-absorptive  organ  ii  70. 


S.  paraphyUinay  hypogeous  rhi- 
zome ii  70;  zerophily  ii  57. 

Siephanodium  perttviamtmy  in- 
florescence, epiphyllous  ii  437. 

Sterculia^  cotyledon  11  402 ;  ex- 
traseminal  absorption  of  endo- 
sperm ii  402. 

S.fiaiamfoliay  leaf,  peltate  ii  335. 

Stereocaulon^  symmetry  and  di- 
rection 1  72. 

Stereum  scmguinolenium,  sporo- 
phore  abnormal  in  darkness  i 
258. 

StericmAto  of  Vlttaiiaceae  ii 
215. 

Sterile,  and  fertile  shoot  alike  hi 
Eqtdsetum  ii  501 ;  sporophyll 
of  Cycas^  511. 

Sterility,  inherited  i  186. 

Steriliaation,  a  factor  in  de- 
vdopment  li  605 ;  in  ovule  ii 
627,  628,  632;  in  pollen-sac 
ii  554)  597 »  ^  ^rangitmi  ii 
f55,  597>  604;  of  sporangium 
mto  sporophyll  il  517;  in 
sporogonium  ii  97,  103,  605, 
006 ;  m  synangium  il  585, 605. 

Stigma  of  Angiospermae  ii  527. 

Sttmuli,  concerned  in  feitiuza- 
tion  in  Angiospermae  1  269, 
ii  622 ;  external  formative  and 
configuration  i  205. 

Stinmlos,  of  insect  inducing 
formation  of  ovule  i  270;  <» 
pollen-tube  inducing  formation 
of  ovule  i  269,  ii  623 ;  pollen- 
tube  a  non-£atilidng  ii  624. 

Stipel  1  210,  ii  379;  protective 
function  ii  380. 

8tipiilar,appendage  ii  366;  drip- 
tip  ii  367;  formation  of  Marat- 
tiaoeae  11  315  ;  hypsophyll  ii 
394;  kataphyll  li  386;  pro- 
pagation in  Marattiaceae  i  46 ; 
scfde  of  Ceratopteris  thalic- 
traides  11  315;  sheath,  ded- 
duousaxillary,in.F&wjAM«A7- 
Carica  11  372. 

Stipule  ii  359;  adnate  ii  359; 
arrest  ii  364;  assimilative 
function  ii  363;  asymmetry  i 
125 ;  axillary  11  315,  350, 372, 
418;  climbing  hook  ii  371; 
concresoenoe,ofadjaoentlwves 
il  368,  of  one  leaf  li  367; 
correlation  of  growth  i  210; 
devdoped  on  sudcer-shoot  i 
191;  devdopment  il  364; 
fleshy  11  365;  foliar  ii  369; 
form  and  function  li  366;  free 
il  359»  37a ;  gland  ti  362,  381; 
inequality  in  size  ii  366 ;  inter- 
petiolar  ii  368,  374 ;  juvenile 
form  in  Tropaeolum  mams  i 
163;  number  ii  364 ;  persistent 
ii  3^4«  protective  function  ii 
359>  3^3>  3^ ;  nre  in  Pteri- 
dophyta ii  365;   reduced  ii 
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365;  aecretlng  mnciUige  ii 
381  ;  ^inmetxy*relatioiuliip»i 
i  135,  ^  566;  tnmsformed  ii 
381 ;  vftscnlar  supply  ii  364. 
Stolon,  and  condition  of  Ufe,  of 
Fragaria  vesca  ii  460;  de- 
velopment in  Circoia  ii  440 ; 
of  Hepaticae  ii  23 ;  of  &/ri' 
cuiaria  ii  338 ;  water-tnber  ii 

439- 
Bioin*  on  sporogoninm  of  Mosd 

U159. 

Stomimn  ii  575,  579,  588. 

Btool-ahooi  i  a  10. 

SUmgo,  of  food-material  in  em- 
bryo ii  357;  hypocotylar  ii 
358,  360;  kataphyll  ii  399; 
leaf  ii  398;  root  ii  389;  Aoot 
U453. 

StrtpUcarfms^  correlatioii  of 
growth  in  cotyledon  i  3io; 
cotyledon,  penittent  ii  335, 
403 ;  free-hving  leaf  ii  335 ; 
germinatian  ii  335;  intercalaiy 
growth  of  cotyledon  it  404. 

S.fdyaMtkust  cotyledon  ii  404; 
nee-living  leaf  ii  335 ;  proto- 
corm  ii  333. 

S.  WnuBoMdn,  free-Uving  leaf 
ii  335. 

BtriAlo  venation  ii  338. 

StrohikmthuSt  anisophylly ,  habi- 
tnal  i  113. 

StrobUiu  of  StlagimUa  ii  476, 

505. 
StrutkicpUritgitnnanica,  phyllo- 

tazyi  78. 

B^la,  formation  ii  565. 

Stylidiaoeao,  embryo,  retarded 
ii  350 ;  seed,  time  of  germina- 
tion ii  353. 

StyHdium^  embryo,  retarded  ii 
350;  leaf  invenicm  by  tonion 
ii  396,  398. 

S,  puosum,  redupliaUumt  leaf 
inversion  by  tonion  ii  298. 

S.  uoftdens,  hook-leaf  ii  430. 

Stjlua  anrionlaab  ofFmUama 
ii6o. 

Submorgod  leaf,  divided  ii  358, 
riband*form  ii  357. 

Sabtemmean  organ  plagiotro- 
pons  i  68 ;  shoot  i  104,  li  463. 

Buoouboiui  leaves  ii  39. 

Buooaleno^,  of  leaf^  and  environ- 
ment i  265,  and  salt  i  366 ;  in 
Cactaceae  i  19 ;  in  Eophorbia- 
ceae  i  19. 

Superior  ovary  ii  S59 ;  syncar- 
pons  gynaeoenm  ii  563. 

Supprearion,  meaning  of  i  56 ; 
of  active  opening  cells  in 
pollen-sac  ii  611.     See  also 


Borfaoe  and  filamentous  pro- 
thallns  of  HymenophyUaceae 
ii  310. 

Buspenaor,  and  function  in  An- 


giospermae  ii  643 ;  hanstorinm 

Bymbioata,  in  Hepaticae  ii  78 ; 

in  Pteridophyto  ii  198,  318, 

348;  in  root  of  Cycas  ii  383 ; 

and  saprophytism  ii  3i8,  334. 
BymaMtrr.  SeeBAUttdudiipa. 
Sympetelae,  ovnle,  epitheltnm 

ii  698,  unitegminy  ii  61 7. 
Sxmpi^riao'pHS,  cuyz,  dervelop- 

mentii  543. 
S,  racem^suSf  heterophylly  ii  35  3 ; 

leaf-form  on  renovation-shoot 

i  190. 
SymphyogytULy  branching  ii  33; 

hymenof^ylloid  thallns  ii  35 ; 

lesfii35;  perichaetial  scale  to 

archegoninm  ii  83;  rliizome, 

svmpodial  ii  35 ;  sporogoninm, 

development  ii  104. 
S,  Br0gmartit,  leaf  u  36. 
Symphytum,  lea^-base  decnrrent 

as  wing  ii  448. 
5".    cfficmaU^  orutUale,   arche- 

sporimn  of  pollen-sac  ii  599. 
Sympodlal,  branching,  of  Am- 

eJideae  ii  435,  of  leaf  in 
iootyledones  11330;  rhizome 
of  Hepaticae  ii  35. 
Synangimn  of  Marattiaceae  ii 

585. 

Synoaipoiis  gynaeoenm  li  558, 
563-4. 

Bynergidee,  embryo-formaLon 
ii  637 ;  fimcticn  ii  637. 

Syrin^  kataphyll  ii  385 ;  win- 
ter-DDd,  stmctnre  ii  433. 

S,  dMa,  ovular  devdopment 
.  after  pollination  ii  633. 

S,  vulgaris,  laminar  growth, 
pleuroplastic  ii  313. 

Syrrhopodon,  water-odl,  per- 
forated ii  145. 

S,  fvcwAcrHi.leaf-stmctnre  ii  145. 

Swarm-epore  of  Vauekeria  i 

T. 

Ta§99iofhyBum,  foliage-leaf,  ab- 
sent li  386 ;  root,  assimilation 
U386. 

7!  ZoUiMgen,  protocorm  ii  333. 

Talisia  princeps,  kaUphyll  ii 
384,  from  leaf-primordium  ii 

385. 
Tamarimius     iudica,     leaflet, 

asymmetry  i  133. 

Tamus  europtuus,  exstipnlate  ii 

365. 
Tannin-bodj  of  Hepaticae  ii 

79- 
Tapetom  U  596 ;  functional  not 

morphologiod  layer  ii  597, 
638 ;  of  ovule  ii  638 ;  plas- 
modial  ii  596;  of  pollen-sac 
of  Angioapermae  U  599;  se- 
cretion ii  596 ;  varying  origin 
ii  597- 


Taphrina  crnim  Ctroi,  causing 

gall  ti  536. 
T,  L€mftuaa,  causing  witches' 

broom  i  193. 
Taraxacum,  lieterophylly  ii  353 ; 

root,  periodic   Kiortcning  ii 

571. 

7*.  ojffUiuaU,  inheritanoe  of  £Mcia- 
tloni  186. 

T.  paiustre,  leaf-form  ii  353. 

Targiamia,  air-cavities  u  75  ;  in- 
volution of  parts  to  resist 
drought  ii  65 ;  scale  U  30 ; 
qKne-germinatioaiiiis;  spo- 
rogoninm, development  ii  104. 

Taz&ieae,  flower,  female  ii  519. 

Tfexodieae,  flower,  female  ii 
531. 

Taxadmm,  prothallus,  male  ii 
614;  root,  Imee  ii  380. 

7*.  dtstichum,  abeenoe  of  knee- 
root  in  dry  soil  i  360;  leaf- 
apez,  precedence  in  growth  ii 

309- 
Taxus,  flower,  female  ii  530, 

male  ii  499;  hyponasty  and 
eptnasty  i  85 ;  megaqiorocyte, 
many  li  638;  protection  of 
ripening  seed  ii  533;  root- 
hair  ii  369 ;  stamen  ii  515. 

T.  baccaia,  flower,  female  ii  531. 

Tusdalia  nudiamiu,  iMf-ferm 
in  dwarf-oonditions  i  359. 

Temperature,  and  blind  flower 
i3i3. 

Temporary,  and  persistent  airest 
of  cohrledon  ii  403  ;  retaoda- 
tion  of  foliage  in  liane  ii  454. 

Tendril,  absent  in  juvenile  fonn 
i  161 ;  adhesive  disk  i  368, 
ii  334,  and  oontact-stimuhis 
i  368 ;  correlation  and  forma- 
tion i  316 ;  fectors  causing 
transformation  iiito  ii  438; 
filiform  ii  457;  and  infloie- 
soence  ii  435,  456 ;  leaf  i  161, 
ii  42 1 ,  of  Dioo^ledones  ii  431 , 
of  Monocotyfedones  ii  438; 
Miiller's  investigations  ii  435 ; 
as  new  formation  ii  324;  root 
ii  286 ;  shoot  ii  435,  455 ; 
spirally-branched  ii  420 ;  tntn- 
sition,  from  leaf  i  163,  to  leaf 
i  i6x ;  tnuisformedleaf  ii  431 ; 
watch-spring  ii  456. 

Teralologioal  phenomena  in 
tendril  of  CucurUtaoeae  ii 
428. 

Terat9pkyUum  acuUatum,  war. 
inermis,  leaf^  adaptation  to 
environment  ii  347. 

Terminal,  and  banl  growth  i 
41 ;  cotyledon  of  MonocotyIe> 
dones  i  16;  leaf!  16,  41,11 
305,  541 ;  new  fbnnadoo  at 
leaf-apex  ii  242. 

Timioia  bmgipes,  leaf  without 
vascidar  btmdle  ii  293. 
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Tetarad-diTiiion,  of  megaspo- 
nuigiun  of  aquatic  Filioes  U 
603;  of  xne^porocyte  of 
Spermophytaii  635 ;  of  micro- 
tporocyte  of  Typha  Skmttle' 
wartku  it  625;  of  iporocyte 
ofHepaticaeilQS. 

Tttmgomlobus^  cotyledon,  asym- 
metry i  115 ;  leaflet,  asymme- 
try! I3S. 

71  sUiqu9sus,  stipule  ii  36T. 

Teiragonostachyaiy  antsophylly 
li  506 ;  flower  ii  506. 

Tetrapkis^  gemma  U 140,  dimor- 
phismii^A ;  pTotonema,8pecial 
organs  of  assimilation  ii  lai ; 
Tirescence  of antheridial  gronps 
ii  141. 

T^peUuddOy  flattened  snr£ue  and 
fight  i  349 ;  gemma,  origin  ii 
140 ;  spore,  wedding  ii  165. 

TetraphdoH  fVarMsi/Mt^stLpro- 
phytism  ii  128. 

71?/rvdWifMf,pn>tonema,special 
oisans  of  assimilation  ii  lai. 

Tkaiarum,  stipel  ii  380. 

T,  aquiltgiaefolitim  ii  38a 

Thalloid  Tegetative  body  of 
parasite  ii  225. 

TiaBaidima  vesiculan,  symme- 
try and  direction  i  72. 

Thallophyta,  arrest  rarer  than 
in  higher  plants  i  56;  cell- 
oolony  i  aa;  cell-dominion  i 
aa;  colony,  6xed  i  39;  con- 
fignration  of  juvenile  form  i 
148;  diflsion  of  labour  i  ai, 
3a;  pluricellnlar  plant  i  aa ; 
resting  state  i  a6i ;  trichome 
i  ai ;  unicellular  plant  i  aa. 

Thallose  Hepaticae  leaf  ii  35. 

ThaUns,  bilateral,  of  Brycpsis 
i  66;  definition  i  ai. 

Thesium,  ovule,  ategminy  ii 
619. 

Tkladiamtha^  tendril,  nature  ii 
435 ;    tuber    and    gravity    i 

131. 

T,  dmbia^  androecium  ii  389; 
root-tuber  ii  389. 

Thorn,  formation,  and  medium 
i  263,  an  adult  character  i 
168;  leaf  11438;  root  ii  388; 
shoot  ii  453,  456,  revenion  to 
foliage-shoot  ii  453;  stipule 
ii  381 ;  transformed  dioot  i  9, 
11439. 

Tkmdium^  shoot,  dorsiventnd 
ii  1 38,  plagiotropous,  and  light 

T,  tamaras£m$un,  paraphyllium 

ii  147. 
Tkitya,  juvenile   form   i   154; 

mq^asporocyte,  many  ii  638; 

shoot-iyatem  ii  449. 
7*.   ^ccitkHialis^   branch-system 

and  light  i  330 ;  hairless  root 

ii  369;  shoot,  branching  i  88 ; 


transplanted,  early  flowering 
i  aia. 

ThuyopHs  dMbrata^  branch- 
system  and  light  i  230. 

Tkynms  SerpyTlum,  plagiotro- 
pous shoot  hi  shade  li  459. 

7*.  vulgaris,  orthotropous  shoot 
hi  sunny  localities  li  459. 

Tigridia^  root,  dimoiphism  ii 
371. 

TV/mi,  cotyledon,  lobed  ii  407 ; 
fruit,  compensation  of  growth 
i  207,  prophvllar  paradute  ii 
383;  juvenile  form,  direction 
of  growth  i  143;  laminar 
growth,  pleuroplastic  ii  31a; 
kaf,  asymmetry  i  1 1 7,  branch- 
ing of  lamina  ti  31a,  insotion 
i  93,  position  i  96;  shoot, 
abortion  of  apex  of  annual  1 
309,  concatenation  of  plagio- 
tropous i  70,  06,  dorsiventral 
lateral  i  93,  ^, 

71  europoio,  root,  development 
periodic  ii  390. 

T,  parvifoUa^  cotyledon,  lobed 
ii  407 ;  symmetry  i  96. 

TilhrndsiOt  anchoring-root  U 
386. 

T.  bulbosa  ii  386. 

T,  usneoides,  rootless  ii  265. 

Time-relationship  in  az&lary 
branching  ii  432. 

TintmiOf  mammilla  on  leaf- 
sur&oe  ii  143. 

Tiaaae  -  development  below 
archegonium  after  fertilisation 
in  Hepaticae  ii  106. 

TmesipieriSy  dadode  ii  448 ;  hy- 
pogeous  shoot  -  apex  unpro- 
tected ii  266 ;  rootless  ii  364 ; 
sporangial  wall  and  distribu- 
tion of  spores  ii  578 ;  sporan- 
gium, mature  ii  578.  relation- 
ships,ii  K05 ;  sporophyll  11504, 
and  sterile  leal  ii  504 ;  sterile 
cells  of  sporogenous  tissue  ii 
397. 

7*.  irtmcaUt,  sporophyll  ii  504. 

T(Miea,  leaf,  structure  and  envi- 
ronment ii  347;  prothallus, 
adaptation  ii  310;  sporan^um, 
position  11494;  stipule^  axillary 

ii3i5- 
T,  baroaia,  annulus  U  593. 

7*.  piUuciday  leaf,  structure  and 
environment  ii  347. 

71  superba,  leaf,  development  ii 
315,  structure  and  environ- 
ment ii  347. 

Torema^  haustorium  of  ovule  ii 
639. 

Torreya^  anther,  shield  ii  516; 
flower,  female  ii  519;  ovule 

Tonion,  caunng  leaf-insertion 
ii  396;  changli^  leaf-insertion 
1  93 ;  obligate  i  z86,  inherited 


i  186 ;  unilateral  inflorescence 

through  i  1 36. 
Toroa,  limited  growth  in  Ando- 

spennae  ii  541 ;   suppression 

ii  540* 
TasMta  alpina,  storage-kataphyll 

ii399- 
Trabeonlae,  of  sporangium,  of 

IsifOes  ii  555,  597,  oi L^fido- 

dendnm  ii  597. 

Tradiscantia  virgmica,  embryo, 
diffierentiation  ii  410. 

Traaafonnation,  actual  i  6; 
carpel  to  foliage-leaf,  i  z8i ; 
flower  to  anchoring-oigan  ii 
K71 ;  flower  to  gland  ii  571 ; 
foliage-leaf,  to  bypsophyll  i 
10,  i6z,  ii  394,  to  sporophyll 
1  II,  181,  ii  477,  to  tendril  i 
178,  ii  431,  to  thorn  i  168; 
hypsophyll  to  sepal  ii  549; 
inflorescence,  to  assimilation- 
shoot  ii  447,  to  climbing-or- 
gan ii  435,  456,  to  tendril  ii 
435 ;  inflozescence-shoot,  to 
geophilous  shoot  ii  440,  464; 
of  leaf  i  6-1 1,  to  insect-trap 
ii  337,  to  nectaiy  ii  430,  to 
root  1  161,  ii  237,  to  shoot 
ii  241,  to  water-reservoir  in 
Hepaticae  ii  58 ;  of  oigans  i  5, 
actual  i  6,  conditioned  bv 
change  of  function  1  12,  256, 
by  fungus-attack  in;  of  ovule 
to  foliage-leaflet  i  181 ;  petal 
to  nectary  ii  ^30,  560 ;  01  pri- 
mordiaiS;  otrhizoid  hi  Hepa- 
ticae ii  47 ;  rhizophore  to  leafy 
shoot  ii  339;  of  root  i  la,  to 
assimilation-organ  ii  346,  380, 
384,  to  pneumatophore  ii  278, 
to  shoot  i  1 2,  ii  227,  and  its  in- 
terpretation ii  238,  to  tendril  U 
386,  to  thorn  ii  388,  to  tuber 
11289;  of  shoot,  photophilous 
to  ffeophllous  ii  464,  to  nook  ii 
456,  to  phyllodade  1  ao^  168, 

ii  445.  448,  545»  to  root  ii  333, 
to  tendril  ii  455,  to  thorn  1 168, 
264,  11  440,  453,  to  tuber  ii 
453  >  of  sporangium  and  sporo- 
phyll, pnyletic  hypothesis  ii 
606 ;  stamen,  to  carpel  1 1 79,  to 
flag-apparatusii  550,  to  foiii^- 
leu  i  180,  to  nectary  ii  449, 
to  petal  i  II,  177,  179, 19a,  11 
449*  551 ;  und  temporary  re- 
tajfdation  in  development  1  57. 
See  also  Half ormstionyPhyl- 
lody. 

Tranaformed,  flower  U  571 ; 
leaf  ii  38a;  radial  shoot  11 
453,  of  liane  ii  453 ;  root  ii 
378;  shoot  11 444 ;  sporophyll, 
flower-envelope  and-  ii  549; 
stamen  11  555 ;  stipule  ii  381. 

Traoaition  between,  bract,  and 
bristle-scale  1 197,  and  petal  1 
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197;  cotyledon  and  foliage-leaf 
i  145,  ii  404 ;  embedded  and 
free  sponnginm  ii  574 ;  epi- 
ffeoniand  hjpogeoiis  ootjledon 
U403;  ensporanginm  and  lep- 
totporuigiiiin  ii  Soa  ;  foliage- 
lea^  and  hypsophylli  io,ii39i, 
551,  and  kaUphyll  i  9,  ii  350, 
and  phvllodiiim  ii  354>  and 
tendril  1 10,  161,  and  tubular 
leaf  ii  338;  foliage-shoot  and 
thorn  ii  453 ;  eemma  and  leaf, 
iii40;  heteroUaiticandhomo- 
blastic  gennination  i  168; 
hyptophyll  and  flower -en- 
velope ii  549,  550;  inflore- 
ioence  and  stolon  ii  457 ;  leaf, 
and  climbing-organ  i  161,  and 
toot  ii  337,  340,  and  shoot  ii 
336 ;  leaf-form  i  6,  10,  163 ; 
1^,  entire  and  divided  ii  394 ; 
mcMiergic  and  polyeigic  fonns 
i  34 ;  organs  1  9,  of  different 
synunetry  i  67 ;  peltate  and 
ordinary  leaf  ii  330;  pinnatifid 
and  pinnate  leaf  ii  333 ;  plagio- 
tropy  and  orthotropy  of  shoot 
i  te,  ii  457,  it59;  prophyU 
and  tendril  li  384, 436 ;  radial 
and  doraiventral  lateral  shoot 
i  98 ;  roots i  is,  anchoring  and 
nourishing  ii  a88 ;  sporangium 
and  ^)onmgiferoiis  leaf  ii6o6 ; 
sporophyll  and  foliage-leaf  ii 
474,510;  stamen,  and  nectary 
ii  449,  and  petal  ii  449,  550; 
sterue  and  fertile  sporof^yll 
ii  511 ;  thorn  and  nectary  ii 

430- 
Tnuialtlon-flgiiro  in  phyllotaxy 

179. 
TnuumiMion  throngfa  seed  of 

malformation  i  184. 
Tnmnrfratloxi  and  ripening  of 

fniit  ii  570. 
TranapUntad  tree,  early  flower- 
ing i  313. 
TnmaT«ne  donivential  flower 

ii38. 
TrapUy  cotylar  storsge  ii  357; 

l«if-6Ulk  and  light  ii  301 ; 

phyllotaxy  ii  443. 
TmoqI,  on  leaf-development  ii 

303. 
Tree,  concatenation  of  plagio- 

tropons  shoots  i  70,  ii  457 ; 

conebuion  of  growth  in  bud 

i  308;  gravity  and  shoot  i  334; 

root,  periodicity  of  develop- 
ment ii  390. 
Tree-ivy  i  x6o. 
TVvmMi,  gemma  ii  49 ;  leaf  ii  39 ; 

sexual  organs,  protection  ii  84. 
T,  ituignis,  leaf,  arrangement  ii 

3^ ;  habit  ii  40. 
Truuua  begotensis^  root-apex  ii 

367;  root-hair  of  water-root 

ii  369. 


Trukpcclea,  calyptra  ii  89;  para- 
phyllinm  ii  57;  perianth  want- 
ing ii  89;  spore^  germination 
ii  X 10 ;  water-reservoir  ii  58. 

T.  farapkyUma^  paraf^ylUnm 

it  57. 
T,  pluwia^  fertile  shoot  ii  89. 

71  tomemUlla,  paraphyUivm  ii 
57  ;  rhizoid  ii  45. 

7*.  tomemiosa,  foliar  water-reser- 
voir ii  58. 

THckomaius,  archKonlopbore, 
radial  ii  191 ;  ua(  short- 
stalked  ^Itate  ii  33^,  water- 
holding  li  348;  protnalliis  ii 
307,  tfchegoniopLoie  U  307, 
formation  ii  309,  gemma  ii 
314,  radial  ii  xoi ;  ptyxis, 
ciidnate,  absent  ii  331. 

T.  Ankertii,  mmscMes,  pedi- 
ceiiatum,  root,  adventitious  ii 
364. 

T.  brackypus,  leaf,  adaptation  to 
environment  ii  348,  adpressed 

ii  335. 

T,  dtjffMsum,  prothallns  ii  307. 

T.  GoebiHtmumf  rootless  ii  364. 

T,  HildtbrtmdH,  leaf,  adapta- 
tion to  environment  ii  348, 
form  and  external  factors  i 
117,  short-ctaUced  peltate  ii 
334 ;  rootless  ii  364. 

7*.   indium,  pinnule,    basal   ii 

347. 

71  maximum,  raduans,  prothal- 
lns, development  ii  3o8. 

7*.  membrtmaceumy  leafless  shoot 
fonctions  as  root  ii  364. 

T,  Motleyi,  leaf,  short-stalked 
peltate  ii  334;  ptyxis,  drdnate, 
absent  ii  331 ;  sterile  leaf 
withont  vascular  bundle  ii  393. 

7:  pilUUum,  lea^  short-etalked 
peltate  ii  334;  ptyxis,  didnate 
absent  ii  33T. 

T.  remformif  leaf-form,  bio- 
logical significance  ii  346; 
leaf,  lamina  many-lajrered  ii 

314- 
T,  rigidum^  prothallns  ii  307, 

fiemmaii3i4;  symbiosis  with 

fnngi  ii  319. 

7*.  t^uemm,  soros  ii  589 ;  spo- 
rangium, opening  ii  5^. 

T.  venosum,  prothallos,  gemma 
ii  314. 

Txiohome,  definition  impossible 
i  16 ;  oif  prothallns  of  Seia- 
gifuUa  ti  195;  of  Thallo- 
phvtai  31. 

TncMcpilia^  poUen-sac,  conflu- 
ence ii  554. 

lyichastomum,  spore,  shedding 

ii  163. 
Tyifolium,  branching,  axillary 

u  433 ;  juvenile  form  i  155. 
7*.  repens,  phyllody  of  carpel  i 

181. 


T,  rubens,  ^pnaKoit  and  devdop- 
ment  of  inflorescence  i  138. 

T.  subUrratuum,  infloresoenoe, 
hjrpogeous  ii  571 ;  transforma- 
tion of  flower  into  aadioiing- 
organ  ii  571. 

TrUugate  system  of  phyllotaxy 
of  Bravais  i  80. 

TrisHchahypngides,  trijaria,  leaf 
without  vascular  bundle  ii  393. 

TrUicum  ripens,  hypogeous 
shoot  as  boring-organ  ii  366. 

7*.  tm^are,  toAxjo  ii  415. 

TtvlitMs,  nectariferous  stuninode 
11550;  petal  as  flag-apparatus 
acud  nectary  ii  551. 

T,  entypaeus,  flower -envelope 
derived   from   hypsophyll    ii 

550. 
Trapaeaium,    archesporium    of 

pollen-sac  ii  600;  clelstogamy 
In  darkness  i  343 ;  flower-bna 
not  unfolding  in  darkness  i 
343;  haustorium  of  ovule  ii 
643 ;  leaf-stalk-cUmber  ii  431 ; 
Sachs'  experiments  on  flower- 
ing i  344. 

T,  aduncum,  cut  leaf  ii  337. 

7*.  ma^'us,  gravity  and  root-for- 
mation i  333;  jnvemle  leaf, 
stt^mentatioQ  ii  337;  leaf, 
peltate  ii  335,  primary  peltate 
li  336 ;  stipide,  a  juvenile  form 
i  163,  reduced  ii  365. 

7*.  minus^  leaf,  juvenile,  segmen- 
tation ii  337,  primaiy  peltate 

11336. 

71  iric^iorum^  tendzily  develop- 
ment i  163,  ii  433,  a  juvenile 
form  i  163. 

Trophio  pole  of  Vohfox  i  38. 

Tropical,  plants,  anisophylly, 
lateral  i  108 ;  spedes  of  Sal- 
vima  have  unlimited  life  ii 
441. 

Trbpo-^povophyll  of  Lycopodi- 
neae  ii  510. 

7H«B  canadensis,  archegonimn 
U639. 

Tuber,  of  Hepaticae  ii  43,  66, 
history  of  discovery  ii  6iS;  of 
/uncus  supinus  i  363 ;  of  J^ 
buibosa  i  363 ;  of  potato^  re- 
tarded by  Ught  i  333;  on 
prothallns  of  Aneigramme  ii 
317. 

'  Tuberoule  primaire '  KiSLyco- 
podium  ii  194;  of  Lycepomum 
saiaJkenseii  317. 

Tuberous,  cotyledon  ii  357; 
hypocotyl  ii  358,  360;  leiiii 
398 ;  monocotylons  plants, 
hairless  root  of  ii  36^ ;  prothal- 
UaofBoiryckittmvtfgimanum 
ii  198 ;  protocorm  ii  331 ;  root 
ii  389;  stem  ii  369,  431, 453> 
463 ;  stolon  as  water-reservoir 
of  Utricularia  ii  339. 
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Tubular,  bract  of  Marcgravia- 
ceae  ii  mS;  leaf ii  58,  337, 337, 
557,  560,  chazacteristic  of  in- 
sectivoroiu  plants  ii  337,  338, 
development  ii  237,  337,  as 
retarded  formation  ii  337. 

Tulipa^  embryo-sac,  redaction  in 
number  ii  a6a ;  flower  in  dark- 
ness i  343 ;  m^fasporocyte  be- 
comes embryo-sac  ii  635. 

71  syhestriSf  root-development, 
periodicity  ii  390. 

Twi|:,  correlation  of  growth  i 
309. 

Twic-thoma  in  Olaceae  ii  456. 

*  Type '  as  defined  by  de  Can- 
dolle  ii  533. 

Typha^  hypsophyll  ii  397 ;  leaf, 
bilateral  li  395,  profile-position 
by  torsion  ii  395;  terminal 
flower-leaf  ii  541. 

7*.  Shuttleworthiiy  tetrad-division 
of  raicrosporocyte  ii  635, 

l^ioftl  root  ii  363. 

U. 

Ulex,  branch-thorn  and  medium 
i  363 ;  leaf-thom  and  medium 
1363. 

U*  eurefaeus,  juvenile  form  i 
168 ;  thorn  i  168. 

Ulxnaoeae,  aporogamy  ii  615. 

C/imus,  laminar  growtii,  pleuro- 
plastic  ii  313 ;  leaf,  asymmetry 
i  117,  branching  ii  313,  posi- 

.  tion  i  96;  sidling  i  70; 
shoot,  abortion  of  apex  of  an- 
nual i  309,  concatenation  of 
plagiotropousi  70,dor8iventral 
lateral  i  96. 

U,  campestris^  effusa,  phyllotaxy 
i  70. 

Uloikrix  ionataj  colony  i  31. 

mtra-vlolet  rays  and  flower  i 

344- 
Uhfa  lactuca,  anchoring-oigan  i 

TTinbellifiMrae,    bract,  arrest    i 

89»  ii  397»  433;  branching, 
axillary  ii  433;  dadode  ii 
453 ;  correlation,  bract  and 
leaf-sheath  i  59;  flower,  un- 
essential zygomorpby  i  130; 
hypsophyll  ii  397 ;  leaf, 
acropetal  branching  ii  330, 
cylindric  ii  395;  leaf-base, 
function  ii  399 ;  leaf-sheath  ii 
331;  ovary,  mferior,  develop- 
ment ii  569 ;  ovule,  unitegminy 
ii  617. 
UmHIicnSt  leaf,  peltate  ii  335, 
origin  of  peltate  ii  337,  transi- 
tion from  peltate  to  ordinary 

ii  33<5. 

U.ptndulinuSy  primary  leaf, non- 
peltate  ii  336. 

Unaqually-alMd  leaflet  i  122, 

I36« 
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Uneaaantial  zygomorphy  of 
flower  i  130. 

Unfolding  of  long  shoot  and 
short  shoot  ii  445. 

TTnioelliilar,  archesporium  of 
Ai^ospermae  ii  033;  plant 
of  ThaUophyta  i  33. 

Uniformity  of  stamen  of  An- 
giospermae  ii  553. 

Unilateral,  formation  of  pin- 
nules ii  480;  inflorescence  i 
136,  and  light  i  137,  and  ex- 
ternal factors  i  137,  origin  i 
138,  through  toreion  i  136 ; 
pinnation  i  I3i,  ii  480. 

Unilaterally  split  corolla  of 
Compositae  ii  553. 

Unllooolar  ovaiy,  becoming 
plnrflocular  ii  505 ;  of  syncar- 
pous  gynaeceum  il  563. 

Unltegnolny  of  ovule  ii  617, 
618,  639;  by  concrescence  ii 
617,  618;  and  sympetaly  ii 
617. 

Unatalked,  leaf  and  environment 
ii  301 ;  sporangium  of  Euspor- 
angiate  Filicineae  ii  574. 

Uromyces  pisiy  causing  malfor- 
mation in  Euphorbia  i  193. 

Urtica^  anisophylly,  lateral  i 
108 ;  cotyledon,  emarginate  ii 
407. 

U,  dioua,  anisophylly  i  354  ;  in- 
florescence, dorsi  ventral  i  134 ; 
shoot-axis,  structure  of  dorsi- 
ventral  ii  545 ;  stipule,  con- 
crescence ii  368. 

U,  mrem,  cotyledon,  persistent 
ii  403;   inflorescence,  radial 

ii34- 
Urticaceaej    anisophylly  i  108, 

habitual    i   109;   absence  of 

petal  unexplained  ii  551 ;  leaf, 

asymmetry    i     116;    stipule, 

concrescence  ii  368 

Ustilago,    causes    sex-change  i 

193. 
U»  anth^rarum^  causes  doubling 

of  flower  i  193. 

U.  Treubiit  produces  gall  i  196. 

Uirieularia,  calyx,  confluence  of 
parts  ii  539;  cotyledon  re- 
sembles folkge-leaf  ii  403  ; 
embryo,  reduced  ii  364;  flower, 
development  of  dorsiventral  ii 
543  ;  form  reduced  in  relation 
to  mode  of  life  ii  633  ;  haus- 
torium  of  ovule  ii  640 ;  involu- 
tion, dorsiventral  i  86 ;  juve- 
nile form  i  164;  leaf,  dicho- 
tomy il  33p ;  leaf-root  ii  337 ; 
leaf-tuber  li  398 ;  leaf,  tubukr 
ii  33^9  5^1  morphological 
categories,  abolished  i  15,  ii 
339 ;  nutritive  tinue  of  ovule 
ii  040 ;  organs,  categories  not 
sharply  separated  i  8 ;  proto- 
corm  ii  333 ;  rootless  ii  365  ; 

ZZ 


shoot,  rootiess  ii  334;  storage- 
leaf  ii  398 ;  transition  between 
leaf  and  shoot  ii  336 ;  tuberous 
water-reservoir  ii  339;  vege- 
tative organ,  protean,  origin  ii 
340 ;  winter-bud  ii  398. 
U,  affinisj    stolon-formation  ii 

239- 
U.  bry&phila^  longifolia^  stolon 

and  foliage-leaf  ii  340. 

U»  coeruleOt  leaf-root  ii  338  ; 
stolon  ii  338,  and  foliage-leaf 
ii  340. 

U,  Hookeriy  bladders  ii  337; 
insect-trap  ii  337;  rhizoid  ir 
337 ;  seedling,  development  ii 
339;  tubnliur  leaf  ii  337; 
vegeta-tive  organs  ii  337. 

U,  Humboldiiy  reniformiSy  em- 
bryo, chlorophyllous  in  seed  ii 

254. 
U,  inflata^  sUUaris^  chalazal  and 

ftudculflj*    nutritive   tissue   ii 

641. 

U,  montana,  capacity  for  repro- 
duction i  143;  embryo,  reduced 
ii  354. 

U,  nelutnlfifoHa^  lea(  peltate  ii 

336. 
U,  neottioides,  anchoring-organ 

ii  339. 

U,  orhkulata^  bract  without 
vascular  bundle  ii  392;  em- 
bryo, reduced  ii  354. 

U.peUata,  leaf,  peltate  ii  335. 

U,  reticuhta,  mfloiesoence  a 
dimbing-organ  ii  456. 

Utrloolarieae,  ptyxis  ii  310; 
tubular  leaf  il  337. 

V. 

Vacdnium  MyrtUlus^  shoot, 
dorsiventral  lateral  i  94 ;  phyl- 
lotaxy i  161. 

Vaginal  outer  storage-leaf  of 
bulb  of  LiUum  amdidum  ii 

398. 
Valeriana,  fiower,  amunetryi 

129;  intermediate  formations 

between  organs  i  197. 

y,  Phu,  inferior  ovary,  develop- 
ment ii  569. 

V,  tripterts^  bud  degenerate 
through  Phytoptus  i  195. 

VMerlftTiaoeae,  inferior  ovary, 
development  ii  569;  malfor- 
mation due  to  Phytoptus  i 
194. 

ValHsneria  {Lagarosiphon)  alter- 
mfoUa^  vegetative  point  of 
flower-axis  i  41. 

Value,  in  organography  of  mal- 
formation i  179;  of  colour  in 
flower  li  551. 

Valy»te  vernation  and  con- 
crescence i  53. 

Vamlla  aromatica,  root-tendril 
ii  387. 
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Variation^  in  number  of  pollen- 
sacs  in  Angiospennae  ii  554;  in 
nnmerical  symmetry  of  flower 
ii  538;  in  propagatiine  capacity 
of  organs  i  46 ;  of  stamen  in 
one  flower  of  Cooiferae  ii  516 ; 
within  embryo-sac  ii  657. 

Variationa  inherited  i  185. 

Variegation,  inheritance  of  i 
184. 

Varying  origin,  of  similar  or- 
gans i  18 ;  of  tapetnm  ii  597. 

Vascular  bundle,  of  leaf  ii  29  a; 
leaf  without  ii  292  ;  supply  of 
stipule  ii  364. 

Vatickeria,  absence  of  juvenile 
form  i  148 ;  swarm-spore  i  23. 

V,  c/ava/a,  anchoring  riiizoid 
developed  through  contact- 
stimuli  i  269;  rhizoid,  a  ju- 
venile character  i  269. 

y.  gtrntnaia^  resting  state  in 
drought  i  26a. 

Vegetf^ve,  adaptation  of  Musci 
ii  141 ;  body,  of  Lemna  i 
16,  ii  236,  of  Pilostyles 
ii  235,  621;  development, 
throu^  postponement  of  pro- 
pagation ii  605,  increased 
through  suppression  of  repro- 
ductive organs  i  142,  212,  ii 
2 1  a ;  organs,  liable  to  change  of 
iun<^on  i  14,  of  higher  pUnts 
i  ao,  propagative  organs 
cannot  be  referred  back  to  i 
X  8 ;  point,  absent  in  Lemnaoeae 
i  41,  absent  in  embryo  of  Mo- 
nocotyledones  ii  245,  approach 
to  in  Thallophyta  i  31,  and 
Inanching  i  32,  formation  of  or- 
gans  at  i  41,  regeneration  at  i 
41 ,  regeneration  of  i  43,  WolfPs 
term  i  33 ;  points,  cell-dominion 
^tl^  i  33i  competition  between 
{42;  propagation  antagonistic 
to  seed-formation  i  45,  213,  ii 
51,  215,  469,  in  regeneration 
i  48 ;  and  reproductive  shoots, 
symmetry  i  69,  ii  507. 

Velamen  of  air-roots  ii  283, 
284. 

Venation,  dicotylons  ii  342; 
and  leaf-size  ii  342 ;  and  whole 
leaf-growth  ii  342;  monoco- 
tylous  ii  339;  of  petal  ii  344; 
of  sepal  ii  344;  variation  in 
one  plant  ii  339. 

Vantx«l  canal-cell  of  archego- 
nium  of  Pteridophyta  ii  184. 

Vernation,  concrescence  in  val- 
vate  i  53. 

Veronica,  confluence  of  petals  ii 
539;  juvenile  form  i  167;  re- 
version-shoot i  172. 

K  Beceabunga^  endogenetic  ad- 
ventitious root  ii  273. 

V,  euprtssMis,  juvenile  form  i 
167;  reversion-shoot  i  218. 


V,  hederaefolia,  cotyledon  per- 
sistent ii  403. 

V,  lycopodiaides,  heteiophylly  ii 
353 ;  juvenile  form  i  167 ;  re- 
version i  173. 

Viburnum,  petiolar  gland  ii 
362;  question  of  stipule  ii 
362. 

V.  Opulus^  correlation  of  growth 
in  flag-apparatus  i  211;  flag- 
flower  ii  571 ;  honcj-gland  be- 
coming stipule  ii  381 ;  stipule 
U  362,  number  ii  364. 

Vicia,  stipule,  asymmetry  i  125, 
honey-gland  ii  381. 

V,  Cracca,  inflorescence,  dorsi- 
ventral  i  67,  135 ;  stipule, 
asymmetiT  i  lai,  135,  func- 
tion ii  366. 

V,  Faha,  etiolated  seedling 
flowering  i  a^3;  fiudation  i 
190 ;  juvenile  form  i  156 ;  leaf, 
malformation  i  178,  experi- 
mental i  19X ;  root,  formation 
and  light  i  331,  movement 
in  soil  ii  376;  shoot,  orthotro- 
pous,  dorsiventral  branching 

i7i. 
Victoria  regia,  juvenile  form  i 

165;    leaf,    peltate    ii    335, 

prickle  i  364. 
Vtminaria  4i!nirfA£i/a,phyllodium 

ii35t 
Vioia,  flower,  opening  and  clos« 

ing  and  li^t  i  345. 

V,  tricolor,  stipule  and  function 
U366. 

Vireaoenoe,  of  antheridial  group 
inTftrapAis  ii  141 ;  of  arche- 
gonium  ii  187;  of  sporophyll 
11609. 

^^rvm,  cotyledon  resembles  foli- 
age-leaf ii  40a ;  flower,  reduc- 
tion ii  633;  sterilisation  of 
sporogenous  tissue  in  pollen- 
sac  ii  597. 

V.  album,  embryo-sac  embedded 
in  torus  ii  630. 

V,  articulatum,  many  embiyo- 
sacs  embedded  ii  6aa 

Vitex  Agnus-castuSf  leaflet, 
asymmetry  i  133. 

Vitis,  tendril  11 457. 

V,  cinerea,  vulpina,  tendril   ii 

435- 
V,  pterophora,  storage-shoot  ii 

453* 
V,  vinifera,  gabler  i  180. 

Vittaria,  prothallial  gemma  ii 
314  ;  prothalluB  ii  305. 

Vittariaoeaa,  prothallial  jgemma 
ii  314;  prothallus  u  306; 
sterigmata  ii  315. 

ViTiparooa,  plants,  embryo  ii 
355;  race,  of  Poa  alpina  i 
179,  of  Poa  bulbosa  i  179. 

Vivipary,  and  moisture  ii  357 ; 
transmittion  in  Poa  i  184. 


VOohting,  experiments  upon 
flower  and  li^  i  344. 

Volvocineae,  colony,  configu- 
ration i  37. 

VohfOXf  colony  i  37 ;  division  of 
labour  i  38 ;  trophic  pole  i  28. 

V,  aureus,  coenobmm  i  38. 

Voyria,  embryo,  reduced  ii  354 ; 
ovule,  ot^;miny  ii  618. 

V.  aaurea,  ovule^  ategininy  ii 
619,  development  xi  019. 

W. 

Wachendorffia  tkyrsifhrafiovnx, 
transverse  dorsiventral  i  138. 

Wall-oell  of  antfacridinm  of 
Cycadaceae  ii  613. 

Watoh-apring-tendril  ii  456. 

Water,  abaorption  by  Muad  ii 
X41 ;  influence  upon  organs  i 
30O  ;  relationship  of  Sfiktfgna 
to  ii  5$  root  has  arrested  hairs 
ii  369;  and  spore-distribution 
^  575;  stomge-root  ii  384; 
storage-tissue  of  Hepaticae  ii 
76;  storage-tuber  of  Ano- 
gramme  ii  316;  uptake  by 
leaf,  of  Hepaticae  ii  5a,  of 
Musd  ii  X45,  of  Pingmcula  ii 
349,  of  Pteridophyta  ii  347, 

'Watex^^hambar,  capillary   m 

Hepaticae  ti  58. 
'Water-azoration  of  Riccia  ii 

73. 

Watar-fonn  of  Riccia  i  369^  ii 

34»46-        .     ^       . 
Watar^laaf  i  360,  ii  34,  348; 

and  medium  i  36a 

Wator-xiit  in  Antkoceros  ii  56. 

Water-plant,  endogenetic  ad- 
ventitious roots  ii  373;  root- 
hairs  absent  ii  369 ;  rootless  ii 
365. 

Water-reaerroir,  capillary  in 
Hepaticae  i  361 ;  leaf  as,  in 
Hepaticae  ii  58;  shoot  as  ii 
453 ;  stolon  as  ii  339. 

Water-aao,  archegonial,  of 
Musd  ii  153;  hisect-trap  in 
Hepaticae  ii  64. 

Water-alit  at  leaf-apex  ii  309. 

Water^atorage  in  mucilage  ii 
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^ebera  proUfera,  propagative 
shoot  ii  139. 

Wedddina  squamuhsa,  anchor- 
ing-organ  ii  333;  haptera  ii 
333 ;  leaf  vrithout  vascular 
bundle  ii  303. 

IVeigela,  double  leaf  i  190. 

Weissia,  papilla  on  leaf-snxfaoe 
ii  X43 ;  spore,  shedding  ii  163. 

JVehntsekta,  archegoninm  ii 
629;  embryo,  suctorial  organ 
y  409;  embiyo-sac,  ger- 
mination ii  629 ;  flower,  xnale 
i  60;  hermaphroditism  i  60,  ii 
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536;  hypocotylar  haastorium 
ii  402  ;  sexual  organ,  female  ii 
629;  ovnle,  unit^inixiy  ii  629. 

JV,  mirabilis,  branching,  power 
absent  ii  431 ;  flower,  male  ii 
526;  leaf,  persistent  basal 
growth  ii  322. 

l^eat,  embiyo  ii  415. 

Whorl,  false  ii  332. 

Wieaner,  on  anisophylly  i  100 ; 
on  internal  symmetry-relations 
and  anisophylly  i  254. 

'Wind-diatribution  of  spores 
ii  575,  sporophyll  and  ii  474. 

Wind-poUinAtion,  in  Cyolda- 
ceae  not  universal  ii  513;  in 
Monocotyledones  ii  547. 

Wing,  decurrent  leaf-base  ii 
448;  of  leaf  of  Filicineae  ii 
314 ;  of  shoot-axis  ii  448. 

Winged  thallus  of  Hepaticae 
ii  18,  20. 

Wingleaa  leaf  of  Piltdaria  ii 

314. 
Winter>bad,  of  Myriophyllum 

i  174,  218,  ii  398;  prophyll  ii 
383;  structure  in  Syringa  ii 
432 ;  of  UtrUularia  ii  398. 
WitcheaP  broom,  caused  by 
Aedifium  elatmum  i  192, 
Exoascus  i  192,  Tapkrina 
Laurencia  i  193;  develop- 
ment i  192  ;  shoot  always 
sterile  i  192. 


Wolff,  Kaspar  Friedrich,  ser- 
vice to  history  of  develop- 
ment i  6 ;  on  leaf-development 
ii  302. 

IVolffia^  free-living  leaf,  ii  235. 

W.  arrhiza,  WdwUschii^  root- 
less ii  265. 

Wound-cfJliis,  new  formation 
of  organs  on  i  44. 

Xanthochymus  ptctoriusj  hypo- 
cotylar storage  ii  258. 

Xanthosonta  belophyUum,  vena- 
tion ii  341. 

Xeranthemum  mturopkyUum^ 
hypsophyll,  division  ii  397. 

Xerophilous,  adaptation  <i  165, 
in  Eouisetum  hyemale  ii  446, 
in  Hepaticae  ii  57,  65,  in 
Musci  ii  142,  148;  marsh- 
plants  ii  446 ;  plant,  juvenile 
form  i  165. 

Xerotes  longifolia,  leaf-lamina, 
differentiation  ii  300. 

Xylophylla,  phylloclade  ii  452. 

Y. 

Ynooa,  formation  of  organs  and 
gravity  i  224. 

Z. 

Zoffiia,  pollen-grain,  germma- 
tion  ii  612;  stamen  ii  514. 


Z,  Skintteri,  stamen  ii  514. 
ZamtoculcaSf  leaf,  cutting  i  46. 
Zannickellia,    archesporium    of 

pollen-sac  ii  600;  macropo- 

dous  embryo  ii  260. 
Zanonieae,  tendril  ii  427. 
Zanoma    macrocarpa,    tendril, 

axillary  ii  427. 
Zea     Mais,    antipodal     cells, 

number  ii  637;  prop-root  ii 

277;    root-hair    arrested    in 

water  ii  269 ;  seedling  ii  416 

sterility  inherited  i  180. 
Zilla    fnyagroideSy    leaf,  adult, 

arrest  i  167;  juvenile  form 

167, 
Zingiberaoeae,  ligule  ii  377 

petal,  transforms  stamen  ii 

551 ;  plug-tip  ii  309. 
Ziionia   aqucUica^   seedling    ii 

417- 
Zoopsts,  reversion  of  leaf  to  thai 

lus-form  ii  42 ;  rudimentary 

form  ii  115. 
Z.  argenieOf  rudimentary  form  ii 

114. 
Zcstera,  macropodous  embryo  ii 

261;  pollen  ii6ii. 
Z,  Marina^  macropodous  embryo 

ii  262. 
Zygospore  of  Mucor,  germina- 
tion   in    varying    nutrition    i 

266. 
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